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THE EDUCATION OF NUR8E8. 

BY ALFRED WORCESTER, iij).» 
Wattkam, Mobs. 



The profession of nursing is undergoing rapid 
evolution. Eventually its rank will equal that of 
the allied profession of medicine. But its present 
condition is chaotic and unsatisfactory to all con- 
cerned. And yet it grows more and more plain 
that the advance, and even the present success, of 
surgeons and physicians depends absolutely upon 
excellent nursing. Why, then, are excellent 
nurses so scarce? Surely it is not from lack of 
young women willing to make every sacrifice to 
become such. No, the fault lies with the training 
schools, which are open to indictment on the 
following counts : 

1. The educational requirements of applicants 
for admission to the schools are not sufficiently 
exacting. As a result probationers are admitted 
who cannot assimilate the scientific knowledge 
that underlies the profession of nursing. 

2. It is folly to expect young women whose 
backs are breaking and whose heads are aching, 
after twelve hours of day or night nursing, to 
acquire knowledge from text-books or lectures, 
even if either the books or the lectures were 
well designed for the purpose, which most decid- 
edly they are not. Moreover, the training schools, 
in attempting to satisfy the outrageous demands 
of the hospital economists, break the best student 
nurses both in body and spirit, by requiring what 
is impossible and thus putting a premium on 
shirking and laziness. 



3. Training schools for nurses ought to be 
educational institutions, and no educational insti- 
tution can properly be subordinate to an eleemosy- 
nary institution. And yet most training schools 
are mere adjuncts of hospitals, established and 
maintained, not primarily for the education of 
nurses, but openly for the advantage of the hos- 
pitals. This is shameful. What would become 
of a medical school under such thraldom? 

4. Training schools, instead of demanding 
proper tuition fees from student nurses, persist in 
partially clothing them or in paying them small 
"servant allowances." Even the theological 
schools have had to give up this kind of bribery, 
which of course operates to attract the poorer and 
to repel the better and more self-respecting 
students. 

5. Training schools do not provide a proper 
corps of teachers. One woman, often without even 
a single assistant, has to serve as principal of the 
school and as superintendent of the whole nursing 
work of the hospital. What sort of a medical 
school would result if the resident medical super- 
intendent of the hospital were also the dean of 
the school? Moreover, this single-handed woman 
at the head of the training school has to beg 
lectures as a favor from the staff. As a result, 
the curriculum generally offered is only a hap- 
hazard medley quite unworthy the serious atten- 
tion of a well-educated woman. 

6. The hospital training schools do not give 
an all-around training even in hospital nursing, 
but only in the special kinds of hospital nursing 
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The expenses of such a school would of course 
be large. The school would have to give board 
and laundry to the student nurses, and there 
would be, besides, the expenses of a salaried 
faculty. But there would be a large income from 
the earnings of the students, who would be giving 
valuable and enthusiastic service throughout their 
course. And there would also be the income from 
tuition fees, which ought to be for each student 
at least |ioo yearly. In return for their expend- 
iture of time and money the graduates of this 
school of nursing would have university diplomas. 
Salaried positions of $ 1,000 a year and upward, 
above all living expenses, would be open to them. 
The graduates of such a school would be the best- 
educated nurses in this country, and so the best 
fitted for great service. 



THE NEW SCHOOL FOR NURSES 

IN THE PR£8BYT£RIAM HOSPITAL, CHICAGO. 



During several years the Illinois Training 
School for Nurses has carried on the work of 
nursing in the Presbyterian Hospital. This ar- 
rangement terminates in November of the present 
year, and the authorities of the hospital have 
decided to establish their own school. Through 
the liberality of the managers of the hospital, a 
large home has already been purchased on Ash- 
land boulevard, within a short distance from the 
hospital, and Miss McMillan has been appointed 
Lady Superintendent. 

In planning the educational work of the new 
school the authorities have decided to establish a 
higher standard than has been adopted by any 
hospital school in this country, and one which 
must commend itself to educated young women 
desirous of obtaining a thorough professional 
training. 

The educational supervision has been intrusted 
to the Faculty of Rush Medical College, acting 
in co-operation with the Lady Superintendent 
and her staff. This is a radical departure from 
the methods practiced in all other training schools 



and is a guarantee that the instruction will be of 
the highest order. 

The leading features of the new school are the 
following: 

1. The minimum age of admission is twenty 
and the maximum thirty. In exceptional cases 
pupils at other ages may be accepted by the 
superintendent. 

2. Those entering the school must have a high- 
school education or its equivalent. Preference 
will always be given to those who have spent one 
or more years in college work. In professional 
education the best results are obtainable only 
when the student has previously undergone a 
thorough mental training. 

3. A moderate tuition fee must be paid by all 
students. 

4. The period of training is three and a half 
years. During the first six months pupils shall 
not enter the hospital, but shall be instructed as 
follows: 

a) In anatomy, physiology, materia medica, bacteriology, 
and sanitation in the laboratories of Rush Medical College. 

d) In dietetics, practical cooking, all branches of domes- 
tic economy, and elementary nursing in the Nurses* Home. 
During the present year part of this instruction will be given 
in the well-equipped Domestic Science School of Chicago. 

c) In elementary medicine and surgery in the Central 
Free Dispensary. 

d) In district nursing. 

As the school grows, increased importance will 
be given to district nursing, for the training thus 
obtained is of the greatest value and cannot be 
acquired in a hospital. This is the first hospital 
training school which has decided to educate its 
pupils in home-nursing. Owing to the hearty 
co-operation of the Visiting Nurses' Association, 
the students of the Presbyterian Hospital training 
school are able to gain this instruction at once. 

At the end of the six months' course the pupils 
begin their work in the Presbyterian Hospital, 
and for three years are instructed by the Lady 
Superintendent and her associates and by the 
medical staff of the hospital. 

Examinations shall be held each year, and only 
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those shall be allowed to graduate who are con- 
sidered fully competent. 

5. The number of nurses employed in the hos- 
pital shall be sufficient to prevent overworking of 
individuals and to insure preservation of health 
and thoroughness in education. 

During the next eighteen months the nursing 
of the hospital will be partly carried on by selected 
undergraduate and graduate nurses from other 
schools who desire to continue their education in 
the Presbyterian Hospital. 

In establishing the new school the authorities 
have been greatly assisted by Dr. Alfred Worcester, 
founder of the splendid Waltham Training School 
for Nurses. 

PROFESSOR QEORQE NEIL STEWART, 

HEAD OF THE DEPARTMENT OF PHYStOLOQY, 
Th9 UntvrBiiy of Chicago, 



Dr. George Neil Stewart has been elected 
Professor of Physiology and Head of that De- 
partment, taking the place of Professor Jacques 
Loeb, who resigned at the end of the Autumn 
Quarter, 1902. 

Professor Stewart is one of the highest authori- 
ties in his specialty, is a medical teacher of power 
and much experience, and is the author of a text- 
book on Physiology which Professor Osier, of the 
Johns Hopkins University, pronounces /aa/e 
princeps. A sketch of Professor Stewart and 
some account of his work may be in place at this 
time. 

Professor Stewart is about forty years of age, 
and was born in London, Ont. His parents, 
James and Katherine Stewart, were Scotch; and 
while he was still young they returned to Cathness 
county, Scotland, where young Stewart grew up. 

He entered the University of Edinburgh in 
1878, receiving his M.A. degree in 1883 and his 
ScD. in 1887. The first degree in Medicine, 
M.B.,C.M., was granted him in 1889, and the 
degree of M.D. in 1891. In 1890 the University 
of Cambridge granted him the Diploma in Public 
Health* 



After leaving the University of Edinburgh he 
was for two years Senior Demonstrator of Physi- 
ology at Owens College, Victoria University, 
Manchester. He was then appointed George 
Henry Lewes student at Cambridge. This schol- 
arship was founded by George Eliot in memory 
of Mr. Lewes, and is one of the most sought- 
after and best-endowed scholarships open to 
scientific students in England. A part of the 
three years during which he held the scholarship 
Professor Stewart spent in Germany. At one 
time he was in Berlin studying with DuBois- 
Reymond and others. In the winter of 1891 and 
1892 he was in the laboratories of Goltz and 
Schmiedeberg at Strassburg. 

In 1893 Professor Stewart came to America, 
and was for a short time connected with the 
Department of Physiology of the Harvard Medical 
School. From there, in 1894, he went to the 
Medical Department of the Western Reserve 
University as Professor of Physiology and His- 
tology. This joint position he held until 1901, 
when he was made Professor of Physiology. 

It is interesting to note that Professor Stewart 
first became interested in Physiology through the 
study of Physics. While at Edinburgh he was 
Neil Arnot scholar in Physics, and states that he 
owes much of his inspiration for scientific work 
to Professor Tait. As soon as he began his 
medical work, however, he turned into the field 
of Physiology, and his thesis for the M.D. degree 
was on "The Influence of Temperature on the 
Cardiac Nerves." 

Professor Stewart is now abroad visiting vari- 
ous laboratories, and will be in residence and 
begin his teaching in the Autumn Quarter. A 
list of his publications follows : 

'*Talbot*8 Law: Intennittent Stimulation of the Retina.' 
Proceedings of the Royal Society of Edinburgh, 1887. 

" Electrotonic Variation in Nerve." Ibid,, 1888. 

"Electrolysis in Animal Tissues (Preliminary).'* Ibid, 

" Electrolysis in Animal Tissues.** Studies from Owens 
College, 1890. 

'* Surface Temperature and Radiation of Heat from the 
Human Body.** Ibid. 
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''The E£Eect of Stimolation on the Polarization of 
Nerve." Journal of Physiology, Vol. IX (1888). pp. 26 ff. 

'* Further Researches on the Apparent Change Produced 
by Stimulation in the Polarization of Nerve.** Jbid»^ 

pp. 199 ff. 

"On the Stimulation Effects in a Polarized Nerve dur 
ing and after the Flow of the Polarizing Current.'* Ibid. 
Vol. X (1889), pp. 458 ff. 

Reports of papers read before the Cambridge Society, 
November 8, 1890: (i) "A New Method of Measuring the 
Velocity of Blood;'* (2) *'A Method of Estimating the 
Amount of Inorganic Salts in Small Quantities of Blood ;** 
(3) "A Method of Measuring Local Differences of Tempera- 
ture in the Blood-Stream.** Ibid,, Vol. XI (1890), pp. xv-xxi. 

"Notes on the Applications in Physiology of the Resist- 
ance, Method of Measuring Temperature, with Special Ref* 
erence to Ae Question of Heat Production in Mammalian* 
Nerves during ExciUtion." Ibid., Vol. XII (1891),?. 409 

Report of the Cambridge Physiological Society, May 21 » 
1891 : (i) "The Influence of Temperature on the Activity 
of the Cardiac Nerves ;" (2) "The Heat Stand-Still of the 
Heart ;" (3) "The Influence of Endocardiac Pressure on the 
Action of the Vagus and SymJ>athetic Nerves;" (4) "Electro- 
motive Changes in the Heart" Ibid., pp. xxii ff ; xxix, xxx, 
xxxi ff. 

"The Influence of Temperature and of Endocardiac 
Pressure on the Heart, and Particularly on the Action of the 
Vagus and Cardiac Sympathetic Nerves." Ibid., Vol. XIII 
(1892), pp. 59 ff. 

"Researches on the Circulation Time in Organs and on 
the Influences which Affect It," Parts I, II, and III. Ibid.^ 
Vol. XV (1894), pp. I ff. 

"Circulation Time in the Retina." Science, 1895. 

"Elektrische Leitfahigkeit thierischer Fliissigkeiten.** 
Centralblatt fur Phynolo^ie, Vol. XI (1897), pp. 332 ff. 

" Researches on the Circulation Time in Organs and on 
the Influences which Affect It ;" Part IV, " The Output of the 
Heai:t." Journal of Physiology yoV XXII (1897), pp. I59ff- 

"The Relations of the Electrolytes to the Non- 
Electrolytes in the Blood Corpuscles and Blood Serum." 
Journal of Boston Society for Medical Science, VoL XVI 
(1897), pp. 18 ff. 

" Experiments on Molecular Concentration and Electrical 
Conductivity." British Medical Journal, Vol. II (1898), 
pp. 778 ff. 

" The Output of the Mammalian Heart." Report of the 
British Association for the Advancement of Science (London, 
i898),Vol.LXVII,p.8i3. 

" The Behavior of the Haemoglobin and Electrolytes of 
the Colored Corpuscles when Blood is Laked." Journal oj 
Physiology, Vol. XXIV (1899), pp. 211 ff. 

"The Relative Volume or Weight of Corpuscles an< 
Plasma in Blood." Ibid., pp. 356 ff. 



" The Effect on the Molecular Concentration and Elec- 
trical Conductivity of Muscle Extracts of Removal of the 
Proteids.** Ibid,, pp. 460 ff. 

"The Proteids of Muscle" (in coUaboraUon with T. 
SoUman). Ibid., pp. 427 ff. 

"The Changes Produced by the Growth of Bacteria in 
the Molecular Concentration and Electrical Conductivity of 
Culture Media." Journal of ExperimenUU Medicine, VoL 
IV (1899), pp. 235 ff. 

"Progress in Physiology." Journal of the American 
Medical Association, Vol. XXXII (1899), pp. 1227 ff. 

"The Conditions that Underiie the Peculiarities in the 
Behavior of the Colored Blood Corpuscles to Certain Sub- 
stances. " Journal of Physiology ycL XXV ( 1 90 1 ), pp. 470 ff . 

"The Behavior of Nucleated Colored Blood Corpuscles 
to Certain Hsemolytic Agents." American Journal of 
Physiology, Vol. VIII (1902), pp. 103 ff. 

"The Mode of Action of Various Laking Agents on the 
Blood Corpuscles." Journal of Medical Research^ N. S^ 
Vol. 111(1902). pp. 268 ff. 

"A Contribution to Our Knowledge of the Action of 
Saponin on the Blood Corpuscles and Pus Corpuscles." 
Journal of Experimental Medicine, Vol. VI (1902), pp. 257 ff. 

" Dilation of the Pupil Produced by Stimulation of the 
Cortex." CentrcUblatt fiir Physiologic, 1902. 

"The Influence of Cold on the Action of Some Hsemo- 
lytic Agents.** American Journal of Physiology , Vol. IX 
(1903). pp. 72 ff. 

Text-Booh of Physiology (now in fourth edition). Phil- 
adelphia : Saunders & Co. 



COURSES OF COLLEGE STUDIES 
REOOHtMEMDeD FOR STUDENTS PREPARWQ TO STUDY MEDIOIME. 



'i 



To assist students in planning their work, it 
has been thought advisable to make some explana- 
tion of the courses of college studies recommended 
for students preparing to study Medicine. 

This explanation is intended to cover not only 
the details of the work scheduled below, but also 
to make clear the aim and significance of the 
general group of studies. 

At the present time the curriculum for the medi- 
cal student in Rush Medical College is so arranged 
as to make \\. possible under favorable circumstances 
for a student to take his Bachelor's degree (S.B.) 
at the end of four years of college work, and his 
medical degree two years later. In order to 
accomplish this result, the last two years of the 
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college work are occupied with studies identical 
with those that form the first two years of the 
medical course. These studies are all non-clinical. 

However, these two years — comprising eight- 
een Majors of work — can be advantageously 
taken only when suitable preparation for them 
has already been made. This involves an adjust- 
ment of the first two years of the college course, 
or the eighteen Majors of work in the Junior 
Colleges of the University of Chicago. 

The student who is planning for both degrees 
is advised to take in the Junior Colleges the 
eighteen Majors scheduled herewith: 

SCHEDULE I 
CoursM L9adfiig to th9 Dggrgg of8,B, and lli,D, 



Department 


Course No. 


Name 


Value in 
Majors 


Bnglish 

French or 
Oerman 

History* 

Philosophy* 

Msthemstics 


x.a(D]M5.),or3 
X, a, or 3 

aor3 

X or 3 

X and a 


Rhetoric and Ei^Hih Comp. 

English Literatim 

French 

Gennan 

Modem £tinK>eaD History 

United States 

Introductory Psychology 

Triffonometrr 
College Algehra 


X or a 
X or a 

a 




XX Mjs. 



These eleven Majors are those required for the S.B 
degree in the case of students of Medicine. 



Department 


Course No. 


Name 


Value in 
Majors 


Physicsf 

Chemistry^ 

Zoology 


X and a 
ra and 3 

\ t 

a 


General Physics 

( General Chemistry 

Organic •* 
( Qualitative Analysis 
General Biology 


a 
4 

X 




7 Mjs. 



These seven Majors are in part required and in part 
advised as a special and additional preparation for the 
medical work in the Senior College. 

In this Schedule (I) the eleven Majors first men- 
tioned and printed in bold-faced type are those 
required of all students who are candidates for 
the degree of S.B. The remaining seven Majors 
in scientific lines are those which especially serve 
to prepare for the later medical work. It may be 

*See p. 75, No. 6, of Htkt Annual RtgisUr^ xgox-a. 
tAdvised : Prerequisite for Course x : Either Entrance Physics or 
Coiirse o, X Major, and Plane Trigonometry, x Major. 
lOnly a Majors required. 



noted, in passing, that it is the training and in- 
formation represented by these courses which is 
demanded from the student, and if, therefore, he 
has previously completed any of this work, the 
time thus released may be applied to other 
courses, preferably to some among those men- 
tioned farther on as being advantageous for stu- 
dents who are able to make a more complete 
preparation for medical work. The courses just 
mentioned, taken in conjunction with the i8 
Majors of work in the Senior Colleges, lead to 
the Bachelor's degree (S.B.). 

In examining this schedule, it will be noted, 
first, that it is adjusted only for those intending 
to take the S.B. degree. Candidates for the 
degree of A.B. and the degree of Ph.B. will 
necessarily require more than six years to obtain 
both the college and the medical degree. More- 
over, the candidate for the S.B. degree who 
wishes to follow the schedule here laid down must 
enter college without conditions and must, in 
most cases, offer the full list of units recom- 
mended for entrance into the S.B. group. The 
failure to fulfil these regulations, by entailing 
additional college requirements for the degree, 
may lengthen the combined course beyond the 
minimal time of six years. A statement of the 
requirements for admission here follows : 

REQUIREMENTS FOR ADMISSION TO THE MEDICAL COURSES. 

These comprise (a) the successful completion of a four- 
years* high -school or academy course, qualifying the student 
to enter the Junior Colleges (Freshman class) of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago,"f and {fi) the Freshman year of a college 
course, or a full equivalent therefor. The high-school 
course must have included at least 2 X units of Latin (Caesar 
and Elementary Graipmar); 2 units of English (Rhetoric, 
Composition, and Literature); 2%, units of Mathematics 
(Algebra through Quadratics and Plane Geometry) ; i unit 
of History; i unit of Physics (including laboratory work) ; i 
unit of Chemistry (including laboratory work); and5>^4t 



t A complete and more detailed statement of the requirements and the 
ground covered by each subject will be sent to any principal, teacher, or 
student on application to the Dean of the Medical Course, the University 
of Chicago. 

X A unit corresponds to a daily recitation throu^ tout the school year ol 
thirty-six weeks. 

* At least a units of this work should be, if possIUe, in German or 
French. 
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units in any of the other studies nsnally included in a high- 
school curriculum. 

If on entrance to the Junior College work at 
the University of Chicago the deficiencies in any 
case amount to more than 3 Majors (which might 
be made up by extra work during a Summer 
Quarter), then the student is strongly advised to 
add another year to his course before entering on 
the work of the first two years of Medicine, and 
thus to give himself a more liberal training. 

For those who have the advantage of being 
able to use more than two years for the training 
preliminary to the medical work, the subjoined 
courses (Schedule II) are especially recommended: 

SCHEDULE It. 

Dutgnation of Coursu from Which thg 8tud9itt la Adolatd to Ohoott 

for th9 Work ofth§ Third Ytar Preliminary to M^dleln; 



xj cpuunent 


Course No. 


Name 


Value 
in Mjs. 


Zodlogy 
Physics 
Chemistry 
Zoology 

BoUny 

Msthexnstics 

Geology 

Greek 


3 
8 
98 

zoor XX 

xora 

4or zx 

x 

XO, XX, X9 


(Any of the Junior College 

Major Courses) 
General Physics 
( Quantitative Anal3rsis 
] Elementary Physical Chem- 
( istry 

( ComparatiTe Anatomy of 
1 Vertebrates 
( Elementary Botany 

Elementary Plant Physiol- 

Cal^SL 
Physiography 
Elementary Greek 


z 

X 

xora 
xora 

X 

z 

X 

3 



This longer course will be of special impor- 
tance to those who look forward to teaching and 
investigation in the field of Medicine. 

As the announcements show, the curriculum 
is at present in a transition stage, which will con- 
tinue for two years; /. ^., to the beginning of the 
Summer Quarter,* 1905. 

After June 18, 1903, there will be demanded, in 
addition to the requirements for admission to the 
Junior Colleges (Freshman class), 12 Majors of 
college work, 6 of which must have been in 
courses which especially prepare for the study of 
Medicine. These must be identical with, or cor- 
respond to, some 6 of the 18 Majors given in 
Schedule I, always including 2 Majors of Col- 
lege Chemistry ^jn addition to one year of High- 
School Chemisfty, and a thorough course in 

* Approximately aboat Jttue •», 190$, 



Elementary Biology, with laboratory work. The 
special preparation for Medicine is represented 
by the 7 Majors given earlier (see Schedule I, 
second part), and the student is urged to include 
as many of these courses as possible in his pre- 
paratory work. 

In place of these 12 Majors taken elsewhere, 9 
will be accepted if taken at the University of Chi- 
cago from the courses mentioned in Schedule L 
Under these circumstances, 6 of the Majors just 
mentioned, together with 3 Majors in English, 
French, or German, would form a very suitable 
combination of courses. With this recommen- 
dation goes the requirement of two Majors of 
College Chemistry in addition to High-School 
Chemistry, and a thorough course in Elementary 
Biology, with laboratory work. 

After the first day of the Summer Quarter, 
1904,* 18 Majors of college work will be required 
when the work has been outside of the University 
of Chicago. These 18 Majors might very advan- 
tageously be those indicated as the work of the 
Junior Colleges (see Schedule I). The alternative 
of 13 Majors of work at the University of Chi- 
cago is, however, permitted, provided these 13 be 
taken from the course of college studies desig- 
nated in Schedule I for students preparing to 
study Medicine. 

In choosing from tl^is group, in order to meet 
the above requirements the student should include 
the 7 Majors in the Sciences and 3 Majors in a 
Modern Language (other than that presented for 
entrance), while the remaining 3 Majors should 
be taken from the other courses which are named. 

Students taking their college work at other 
institutions, and planning for medical work later 
at the University of Chicago, should carefully 
examine the Schedules (I and II) here presented 
in order to make their work fit as far as possible 
with the requirements there laid down. In any 
case their preparation must have included the 
Chemistry and Biology specified above, together 
with I Major of Organic Chemistry, and, after 

* Approximately June ex, X904« 
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June 21, 1904, students preparing elsewhere 
must present certificates to show that at least 9 
of the 18 Majors correspond to 9 of the Majors 
designated in Schedule I. 

After June 22, 1905, 18 Majors of college 
work designated in Schedule I will be required, 
without any alternatives, and in addition the 
student must be able to read both French and 
German. This will meet the requirements for 
the Bachelor's degree (S.B.), as well as those for 
entrance on the first two years of medical work. 

When this last arrangement has been put in 
force, the students who are candidates for the 
degree of M.D. will by the arrangement of their 
courses be candidates for the S.B. degree also» 
and the two degrees will thus go together regu- 
larly. 

Even before these conditions are required in 
1905, students are urged so to plan their work 
that they shall obtain the Bachelor's degree as 
well as the degree of Doctor of Medicine, since 
the broader training will be found of the great- 
est value to them in their later work. 

In this connection a word concerning the six- 
years' course leading to the two degrees is in 
place. It will be observed, in the first instance, 
that the Bachelor's degree is given for four years 
— 36 Majors — of college work, for courses which 
are open to any student, whether planning to go 
on to the study of Medicine or not. With a few 
exceptions, these courses were organized and in 
progress before they were thrown open to medi- 
cal students. In thus admitting medical students 
to the work organized in the first instance for sci- 
ence students planning to follow other careers, 
no modification has been made in the aim or con- 
duct of the courses which would render them of 
less value to the student who was not looking 
forward to Medicine as a life- work. They are, 
therefore. University courses, conducted by those 
who make teaching a profession with the prime 
object of training, culture, and the imparting of 
concrete information. The training involves the 
exercise in doing things — performing either men- 



tal or manual processes — and results in a definite 
increase in special ability. The culture is perhaps 
best defined as a mental attitude whereby the student 
in the first instance is led to appreciate the ten- 
tative character of the conclusions which are put 
before him or at which he himself arrives, and at 
the same time to develop the intellectual habit of 
following the suggestions of his own thoughts 
and observations without too much regard for 
their immediate utility or for current prejudice. 
The concrete information is applicable in many 
directions, and one of these is the practice of 
Medicine. These science courses form the first 
two years of Medicine in properly constructed 
medical curricula, and as the courses in such cur- 
ricula are practically identical with courses which 
are offered during the two years of the Senior 
College work, as given at the University of Chi 
cago, one can be substituted for the other with 
out loss. 

The question whether the content of the course 
leading to the Bachelor's degree is sufficiently 
varied is therefore the one question open to de 
bate, and as it can be debated indefinitely, we 
shall not raise it here, but merely add that if 
the student in his work has been so trained that 
through his subsequent life he still continues in 
the attitude of a student toward his own work and 
experiences, then any deficiency in the content 
of this particular four years is of minor sig- 
nificance ; for what is needed later he will him- 
self be able in some measure to supply. There is 
no question, however, that for students who have 
entered college at an early age and who are not 
limited by financial considerations, a third or 
fourth year of preliminary training will in most 
cases prove very advantageous. * 



MEDICAL TEACHING AND MEDICAL RESEARCH 

AMD THE INCREA8IMQ OPPORTUNITIES IN AMERICA TO ENTER 

ITS CAREER, 

Only a few years ago this country offered but 
one distinctly medical career to the student of 
medicine, namely, the practice of medicine in 
some form or other. 
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Twenty years ago there was but an insignificant 
number of salaried medical professorships; assist- 
ants were not necessary because the teaching was 
done almost wholly by didactic lectures; very 
little attention indeed was given to research in 
the medical schools, and endowments for medi- 
cal research existed only in the dreams of the 
visionary. But within a remarkably short time a 
most marvelous change has taken place. 

The elevation of the standards of medical 
education, the introduction of laboratory methods 
in medical teaching, the fostering influence of 
our best universities, and the steadily increasing 
endowments of medical teaching and investiga- 
tion are some of the most important elements in 
the growth that has led up to the present period 
of promise, the blooming period of medicine in 
America. 

Rapid and healthy development of this nature 
cannot but be associated with an increasingly 
diversified differentiation of function, and so there 
is now larger opportunity than ever before for 
successful careers as medical teachers and investi- 
gators to the exclusion of the actual practice of 
medicine. 

Many of our best universities now offer practi- 
cally the same inducements to properly qualified 
young men to join the departments of Anatomy, 
Physiology, Pathology, and Bacteriology as they 
do in the case of the other university departments, 
let us say History, Physics, Chemistry, and 
Zodlogy. In not a few instances positions in the 
medical departments just named are filled with 
success by men who have specialized in some one 
of these lines without having taken the regular 
courses in medicine. This fact is cited here simply 
to show that these fields offer welcome oppor- 
tunities to qualified aspirants for academic careers. 

In the more purely clinical branches the con- 
ditions as yet are somewhat different. Professors 
and instructors in these branches rarely, if ever, 
give their time and energy undividedly to teach- 
ing and investigation, but combine this work with 
the arduous duties of private practice. But even 



in these branches, related so intimately to the 
practical work of the physician, indications point 
to new developments that before long may cul- 
minate in the establishment in some of our 
universities of departments of medicine, of surgery, 
and of obstetrics upon the same general basis as 
other university departments. Necessarily this 
must lead to the foundation of university hospi- 
tals as well as to the creation of a large number 
of positions to be filled by specially trained men 
who are willing to devote themselves wholly to 
the teaching of the clinical branches and to the 
investigation of the many important problems that 
await 'solution in these fields. 

We believe, too, that medicine in the univer- 
sities is receiving its full share of fellowships, 
scholarships, and the like with which to encour- 
age scientific work by students and young 
graduates. 

Then again the recent endowments of inde- 
pendent institutions for medical research will 
offer especially desirable opportunities for those 
whose ability and training fit them for the highest 
order of investigative work. The establishment, 
too, of research professorships in the universities 
may be found to prove advantageous in order to 
advance to greater opportunity the man of genius 
sure to appear from time to time as the number 
of men engaged in productive work in the medical 
sciences increases. 

Attention may be directed also to the fact that 
government and municipal services are demand- 
ing an increasing number of specially trained men 
to carry on their work, much of which is of the 
nature of research in various lines. The health 
departments of our larger cities need men trained 
in sanitary science ; the Philippine civil govern- 
ment has established laboratories in which active 
investigation is carried on in the rich field of 
tropical diseases. 

The managers of many of our state hospitals for 
the insane are beginning to realize that the surest 
antidote to the fossilizing influence of routine and 
institutionalism is to be found in the reorganiza* 
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tion of the medical work upon a scientific basis 
so as to attract to this service men of scientific 
interests and training. 

More than enough has been said to make good 
the statement that medicine in America now offers 
much more by the way of opportunity for success- 
ful careers than only the chance to enter the 
overcrowded ranks of the practitioner. It will 
ever be the hope of all who are interested in the 
progress of the medical science among us that the 
opportunities for productive scholarship may 
increase in scope and in number, and that they 
may be made so attractive as to draw into definite 
careers along the lines pointed out in the fore- 
going the finest types of our medical students. 



COURSES FOR MEDICAL PRACTITIONERS. 
In response to a rapidly increasing demand, 
certain courses especially suitable for medical 
practitioners are now offered at the University of 
Chicago and at Rush Medical College. The 
demand arose through the growth of a desire 
among men in the practice of medicine and 
surgery for clinical and laboratory facilities of 
an order not to be found in the average "post- 
graduate medical college" of the country. The 
postgraduate medical schools of the older type 
have served a most useful purpose in their time, 
and still offer opportunities which many will do 
well to avail themselves of ; but the pkn of organi- 
zation of the majority of these schools and their 
relatively meager equipments limit their functions 
to a circumscribed field and nullify any appeal 
they may make to the better class of practitioners. 
On independent and, as a rule, unendowed founda- 
tions, they are dependent for their incomes upon 
the fees of students ; their faculties are composed 
of men who receive but little, if any, financial 
reward for their teaching other than that derived 
from the increase in their practice due to the 
college connection ; the policy has too often been 
to plan the courses to fit their restricted facilities, 
rather than to extend the facilities so as to make 
adequate courses possible. As a result, the public 



and the profession have grown skeptical of the 
post-graduate school of the older type and of the 
"specialist" who so often emerged from it at the 
end of a six-weeks' course. 

Coincident with the transition from the proprie* 
tary medical school to the medical school * which is 
an integral part of a university has come the need 
for a change from the proprietary post-graduate 
school to the post-graduate medical instruction 
which can be given in university laboratories and 
in richly endowed hospitals. There is an increas- 
ing number of practitioners who, desiring more 
than the superficial ornamentation of the tradi- 
tional post-graduate veneer, are begging for the 
opportunity to acquire in a thorough manner 
some training and knowledge in branches which 
have undergone marked development since their 
graduation. Such men usually intend to continue 
in general practice, but wish to keep pace with 
the rapid advance of medical progress, and to 
prevent the stagnation or even degeneration into 
which the professional man who does not arrange 
for scientific growth is but too prone to sink. 
There are other men who, having engaged suc- 
cessfully for a number of years in the general 
practice of medicine, surgery, and obstetrics, wish 
to fit themselves for the practice of some specisilty ; 
some of these men are wise enough to know that 
the mere attendance on lectures and clinics for a 
few weeks at a post-graduate school will not make 
them legitimate specialists in any branph ; they 
realize that they must, in addition to special 
clinical work, prepare themselves in the anatomy, 
physiology, and pathology of the special subject 
in which they are interested, and the best men 
perhaps entertain the ideal — common enough in 
Europe, but hitherto all too rare in America — of 
making some actual original contribution to ana- 
tomical or physiological knowledge in that special 
field in which subsequently they are to be active 
as clinical specialists. 

A well-endowed university medical school, by / 

* See on this tubfect the article by Psorsisos Bakkbr on ** Med- 
icine and the Univertities/* in thit Rbcord, Vol. VII, No. 3, J0I7, 
19W, pp. 83-94, 
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its arrangements for post-graduate medical work, 
ought to be in a position to offer more to earnest 
and ambitious practitioners than any other med- 
ical teaching institution. Its laboratories and 
libraries can seldom be paralleled, its clinical 
material is likely to be well studied and thor- 
oughly organized, and its staff includes a large 
number of men who give their whole time to 
teaching and original investigation. Such a 
school is prepared to offer work of varying de- 
grees of diflficulty, from the elementary instruc- 
tion suited to the beginner to the most advanced 
courses in the more abstruse problems of special 
subjects. In a school of this sort the medical 
practitioner can, without loss of prestige or low- 
ering of his dignity, enter with advantage many 
of the higher courses offered in the regular 
medical curriculum. In subjects like medical 
and surgical bacteriology, physiological chem- 
istry, and experimental pharmacology the advances 
have been so rapid during the past five years that 
the undergraduate courses in these subjects have 
undergone a complete change and present excel- 
lent opportunities for the practitioner of some 
years' standing to bring himself quickly into 
touch with the newer knowledge in these branches. 
Similarly in clinical diagnosis, in clinical labora- 
tory work, and in the courses in operative surgery 
and gynaecology, advances are so rapid that prac- 
titioners often find it desirable to register for one 
of the regular undergraduate courses in these sub- 
jects before going on to the higher and more 
differentiated work of the graduate school. 

But it is especially to those practitioners who 
desire to enter in an adequate manner upon the 
work of a specialty that the university medical 
school offers unrivaled advantages. In the uni- 
versity laboratory of anatomy they will find special 
courses offered leading them into the full details 
of structure of the special organ or of a group of 
organs to which they intend to devote their atten- 
tion; in the laboratory of physiology they are 
permitted to enter upon an experimental investi* 
gation of the normal functions of those parts; 
while in the laboratory of pathology they may 
examine the changes which these special tissues 
show in disease, produce some of the diseases 
experimentally in animals, and make an analysis 
of the various factors concerned, and their bear- 
ing upon pathogenesis. With such a preparation 
the practical clinical work of the specialty may be 
more satisfactorily approached ; a specialist thus 
produced has climbed the first rungs of the ladder 



which leads to eminence. Without such a start, 
a man is likely to remain a pseudo-specialist ; for, 
struggle as he may, his lack of scientific prepara- 
tion will prevent him from rising above the level 
of mediocrity. 

Practitioners find it easiest to arrange to engage 
in post-graduate work at certain definite periods 
of the year. Rush Medical College and the 
University of Chicago have accordingly made a 
special effort to provide a number of courses of 
unusual interest to practitioners in the Spring 
Quarter, extending in 1903 from April i to June 
16 ; in the Summer Quarter, extending from June 
17 to September 3; and in the first half of the 
Autumn Quarter, extending from October i to 
November 15. Each Quarter is divided into two 
halves, the First and Second Terms of the Quar- 
ter, Some of the courses are limited to a Term, 
some are continued through the whole Quarter. 
The attention of practitioners is called to the fol- 
lowing courses offered this year : 

In the Spring Quarter there are given at Rush 
Medical College these courses, among others, 
which may be regarded as especially suitable for 
practitioners : 

In the Department of Medicine, a clinical and 
conference course, with especial reference to dis- 
eases of the alimentary tract, by Professor Billings 
and his assistants, and a course in Laboratory 
Diagnosis, in which chemical, microscopical, and 
bacteriological methods of study of the blood, 
urine, sputum, etc., are taught. 

In the Department of Surgery, a course on the 
Surgery of the Head and Neck, by Professor 
Bevan, and one on Operative Surgery of the 
cadaver and surgical appliances, by Professor 
Bouffleur and Dr. Parker. 

In the Department of Gynaecology and Obstet- 
rics, courses in Clinical and Laboratory Work, by 
Professor Webster and Dr. Findlay. 

In the Department of Pathology and Bacteri- 
ology, a course on Pathological Chemistry, by Dr. 
Wells, one on the Bacteriology, Pathological 
Anatomy, and Histology of some of the more 
frequent infectious diseases, by Professor LeCount, 
and one on Pathological Technique of especial in- 
terest to the general practitioner, by Dr. Ricketts. 

In the same Quarter there are offered at the 
University of Chicago a number of courses espe- 
cially suitable for practitioners. 

In the Department of Anatomy, advanced work 
in the gross and microscopic anatomy of all parts 
of the body may be undertaken under the direc- 
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tion of Professor Barker and Assistant Professors 
Bensley and Eycleshymer. 

In the Department of Neurology the special 
anatomy of the nervous system may be pursued 
with Professor Donaldson. 

In the Department of Physiology, a course in 
Experimental Pharmacology is offered by Assist- 
ant Professor Mathews, and a course in Physiologi- 
cal Chemistry, dealing with the chemistry of the 
excretions, with particular reference to the urine, 
is given by Assistant Professor Mathews and Dr. 
Webster. 

In the Department of Pathology and Bacteri- 
ology the University offers in this Quarter a lab- 
oratory course in General Pathological Histology 
given by Professor Hektoen and Dr. Wells, and 
work in advanced Bacteriology under the direc- 
tion of Associate Professor Jordan. 

Excellent facilities for original work in Anat- 
omy, Physiology, and Pathology are available in 
the commodious Hull Biological Laboratories. 

In the Summer Quarter the following special 
courses at Rush Medical College are designed for 
practitioners : 

A course in the Therapeutics of Nervous Dis- 
eases, by Dr. Gill ; a course in Special Pathologic 
Anatomy and Histology, by Drs. Loeb and Bassoe; 
Advanced Laboratory Work and Research in 
Pathology, by Professors Hektoen and LeCount ; 
a course in the Disorders of Nutrition in Infancy 
and Childhood, by Professor Cotton ; Laboratory 
Diagnosis, by Dr. Capps and others; in Diseases of 
the Stomach, by Dr. Salisbury; lectures in Surgery, 
by Dr. E. J. Senn, and the regular surgical clinics ; 
a clinical course in Gynaecology and Obstetrics, by 
Dr. Findlay; and clinical courses in Diseases of 
the Chest, Throat, and Nose, Diseases of the Eye 
and Ear, and in Skin and Venereal Diseases. 

At the University of Chicago in the Summer 
Quarter, beginning June 17, unusually attractive 
courses have been planned for practitioners who 
desire to enter the specialties of Neurology, 
Gynaecology, Ophthalmology, Otology, Rhinol- 
ogy, and Laryngology. 

Thus the medical man desiring to specialize in 
nervous diseases will find at the University in this 
quarter a special course on the Gross and Micro- 
scopic Anatomy of the Human Central Nervous 
System and Sense Organs, offered by Professor 
Donaldson, and another course on the Architec- 
ture of the Central Nervous System, in which 
conduction paths are specially studied, given by 
Dr. Hatai and Dr. Ingbert. 



The practitioner desiring to specialize in the 
diseases of the ear, nose, and throat is recom- 
mended to follow the course offered by Dr. Sham- 
baugh on the Anatomy of the Ear, Nose, and 
Throat, a course which deals with the details of 
the human anatomy of these parts on fresh and 
museum specimens, and special bone preparations. 
The course will be further illustrated by a large 
number of celloidin and Wood's metal corosion 
preparations of the various cavities and canals 
connected with the parts, and by a complete 
series of the most valuable American and 
European models of the ear, nose, and throat. 

Practitioners desiring to specialize in the dis- 
eases of the eye will find three courses at the 
University in the Summer Quarter especially 
designed for them : a course on the Anatomy of 
the Eye, offered by the Department of Anatomy; 
another on the Pathology of the Eye, given by 
Dr. Brown Pusey in the Department of Pathology; 
and a third on the Comparative Anatomy of the 
Eye, given by Dr. Slonaker in the Department of 
Neurology. These three courses yield an excel- 
lent foundation for subsequent studies in clinical 
ophthalmology. 

A special course on the Anatomy of the Abdom- 
inal Viscera and Pelvic Floor is offered by Dr. 
Lewis in the Department of Anatomy to practi- 
tioners who desire to specialize in abdominal 
surgery and in gynaecology. The course consists 
of a careful dissection according to the plans laid 
down in a specially prepared outline of the 
organs and walls of the abdomen and pelvis. 
The dissection is supplemented by the study of 
atlases, models, and cross-sections, and, if desired, 
by the consultation of original papers in the 
literature bearing upon this field. 

During the First Term of the Autumn Quarter, 
October i to November 15, 1903, a few courses 
open only to practitioners will be offered at Rush 
Medical College. Detailed information in relation 
to these courses will be published later, and may 
be secured by addressing a request for the same 
to Rush Medical College. 

Fuller statements of the individual courses are 
to be found in the Bulletin of Information^ The 
Courses in Medicine and Preparatory to Medicine y 
published by the University, which will be sent on 
application to The University of Chicago, 
Chicago, 111., and in the Announcement of Rush 
Medical College^ application for which may be 
addressed to Rush Medical College. 
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A NEW PLAN OF STUDENT SELF-GOVERNMENT. 

In the spring of 1902 the Faculty of Rush 
Medical College received a coramunication from 
the students suggesting that some plan of self- 
government might be instituted with advantage 
to all concerned. With only the two higher 
classes remaining at Rush Medical, a body of 
mature and experienced men, the Faculty be- 
lieved the time very opportune for the inaugura- 
tion of such a movement, and the suggestion of 
the students was therefore approved. A com- 
mittee was appointed to confer with committees 
from each of the two classes, and early in the 
Winter Quarter of 1903 this committee agreed 
upon the plan of procedure outlined in the fol- 
lowing rules : 

The Faculty of Rush Medical College having ap- 
proved the suggestion of the students that a plan of self- 
government be instituted in the college, there is hereby 
organized a body to be known as Uie Senior Medical 
CounciL 

z. Membership, — This Council shall be composed of 
three members from the Junior class, three members from 
the Senior class, and three members of the Faculty. 

2. Selection of members, — On or before the third Mon- 
day of each quarter the Senior class shall hold a meeting 
and elect by ballot a member of the Council to serve for 
that quarter and two succeeding quarters, the member-elect 
to assume the duties of councillor on the day succeeding his 
election : provided that at the first meeting, to be held on a 
date to be agreed upon, three members shall be elected, one 
to serve for the current quarter, one for two quarters, and 
one for three quarters. Each councillor shall hold office 
until his successor is duly elected and qualified. 

In a similar manner the Junior class shall hold a meeting 
on or before the third Monday of each quarter and elect a 
councillor to serve for three quarters. 

The Faculty councillors shall each serve three quarters, 
with the exception of those first elected, and the method of 
their election shall be determined by the Faculty. 

3. Officers. — The officers of the Council to be elected by 
that body at its first meeting for each quarter shall be a 
president, a vice-president, and a secretary, the duties of 
which shsill be those usually pertaining to such officers. 

4. Meetings, — Regular meetings shall be held on the 
third Tuesday of each quarter. Special meetings may be 
called at any time by the president on the written request of 
five members of the Council. 

5. DtUies.— lt shall be the duty of this Council : (a) To 
serve as a medium of communication between the students 
and Faculty in reference to suggestions from students in 
regard to the courses of study o£Eered, or concerning any 
other matters pertaining to the work of the college. The 
Council shall carefully consider such suggestions before pre 
senting them to the Faculty. It is understood, however, 
that this does not abridge the right of any student to appeal 
directly to the officers of the college, {b) To recommend to 
the Faculty such rules and regulations as will promote the 



best interests of the student body, (c) To investigate all 
infractions of discipline or misconduct in the college on the 
part of a student, or students, which may be brought to its 
attention. For this purpose it shall have authority to sum- 
mon witnesses. After investigation the Council shall deter- 
mine the guilt or innocence of the students involved, and 
shall recommend to the Council of Administration the pen- 
alty, if any, to be imposed. 

6. These rules and regulations may be amended at any 
meeting by a majority vote, due notice having been given 
in writing at a previous meeting. 

These rules and regulations were accepted by 
each class in mass meeting, and by the Faculty, 
and a council was appointed consisting of Profes- 
sors Haines, Bevan,and Dodson, from the Faculty; 
Messrs. Reppert, McRenna, and Law, from the 
Senior class; and Messrs. Gephart, Davis, and 
O'Hern, from the Junior class. This Senior 
Medical Council organized by the election of Mr. 
Reppert as president and Mr. O'Hem as secre- 
tary. Simple rules of conduct were drawn up by 
the Council, which were adopted unanimously by 
both students and Faculty. 

This plan of a governing body in which both 
students and Faculty are represented is based on 
the theory that proper conduct in and about the 
college is a matter in which both students and 
Faculty are interested; the students more directly, 
perhaps, but by no means exclusively. As they 
are more directly concerned, however, and are 
numerically in the majority, they are given the 
majority representation in the council. It is, of 
course, quite too early to speak of the success of 
the new plan, but the spirit in which it has been 
received by the student body, and the character 
of the men first elected to represent them in the 
Council, augur most auspiciously for the success 
of the movement. 



HOSPITAL INTERNESHIP8. 

The hospital interneship has come to be looked 
upon as an almost necessary supplement to the 
medical course for the ambitious student. For- 
tunately, the number of hospitals affording such 
positions has increased very rapidly within the 
last few years, and while there is still room for 
only a portion of the graduates each year, the 
proportion of students who can thus be supplied 
with hospital service has increased very much. 
Positions as internes in the Presbyterian, the Cook 
County Hospital, the Michael Reese Hospital, 
the St. Joseph's Hospital, the St. Elizabeth's 
Hospital, the St. Luke's Hospital, the Augustana 
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Hospital, the Chicago Hospital, the Alexian 
Brothers' Hospital, the Passavant Hospital, the 
Baptist Hospital, St. Anthony's Hospital, the 
Norwegian Hospital, the Illinois Charitable Eye 
and Ear Infirmary, and in a much larger list of 
institutions outside of the city of Chicago which 
make appointments from the roll of qualified stu- 
dents, are open each spring to graduates through 
competitive examinations held by the respective 
hospital staffs. For the current session up to May 
I students of Rush Medical College have secured 
places as follows : 



Httcy, W. B., 
Marchildon, J. W., 
Clancy, E. G., 

Laker, L. B., 
Stratford, W.H., 
KcUcy, T. H, 
Kennett, G. H., 
Bloch, L., 
Bosenbury, C. S., 
Fleming, C. F., 
Quick, E. W., 
Rea, R. H., 
Robb, J. B., 
Wolf, H. E., 
Fullenwider, C. M., 
Burt, R. R., 
Eikenbary, C. F., 

Roost, F. H., 

Keith, Ora D., 
Line, Josephine, 
Polkey, H.J., 
Tholen, E. F., 
Darmer, G. A., 
Helton, A. J., 
MicheU, G. W., 

Baldwin, T. C, 

Darst, John, 
Hagen, H. O., 
Ellison, G.. 
Davis, C. B., 
Dirk^ C. B., 
Reinhard, H. A., 
Scouller, J. D., Jr. 
Wahrcr, C. W., 
Baker, C. D., 
Ragh,R. E., 
Yeck, F. C, 
Bridgman, J. C, 
Braggeman, H. O., 
Gordon, Wm. A., 
McKenna, C. H., 
Mnllany, T. J., 
ScolUn, C. E., 
Blatt, M. L., 
Dreyer.J.W., 
Fleming, J. L., 



Alexian Brothers' Hospital 

Alexian Brothers' Hospital 

Alexian Brothers' Hospital, Elizabeth, 
N.J. 

Charity Hospital 

Charity Hospital, New York 

Charity Hospital, New York 

Chicago Lying-in Hospital 

Cook County Hospital 

Cook County Hospital 

Cook County Hospital 

Cook County Hospital 

Cook County Hospital 

Cook County Hospital 

Cook County Hospital 

E3re and Ear Infirmary 

German Hospital 

Hospital for Ruptured and Cripples, 
New York 

Manhattan Eye and Ear Hospital, 
New York 

Mary Thompson Hospital 

Mary Thompson Hospital 

Michael Reese Hospital 

Michael Reese Hospital 

Milwaukee Hospital, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Milwaukee Hospital, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Mining and Railway Hospital, Vir- 
ginia, Minn. 

Mining and Railway Hospital, Vir- 
ginia, Minn. 

Monroe Street Hospital 

Norwegian Deaconess Hosptial 

Norwegian Tabitha Hospital 

Presbyterian Hospital 

Presbyterian Hospital 

Presbyterian Hospital 

Presbyterian Hospital 

Presbyterian Hospital 

Sanitarium, Wauwatosa, Wis. 

St. Anthony's Hospital 

St. Anthony's Hospital 

St Elisabeth's Hospital 

St Elisabeth's Hospital 

St. Joseph's Hospital 

St Joseph's Hospital 

St Joseph's Hospital 

St. Joseph's Hospital 

St Luke's Hospital 

St Luke's Hospital 

St Luke's Hospital 



Koltes, F. X., 
Jackson, J. B., 

Rowan, E. J., 

Howe, S. S., 
Keenan, H. A., 
Peairs, R. P., 
Martin, L. M., 
Palmer, D. H., 
Sheldon, Stuart H., 
Mitchell, Esther, 

Fitzpatrick, M. W., 



St. Luke's Hospital 

St. Mark's Hospital, Salt Lake City, 

Utah 
St Mark's Hospital, Salt Lake City, 

Utah 
St Mary's Hospital, Milwaukee, Wis. 
St Mary's Hospiul, Milwaukee, Wis. 
St Mary's Hospital, Milwaukee, Wis. 
St. Mary's Hospital, Rochester, Minn. 
St. Vincent's Hospital, Portland, Ore. 
St Vincent's Hospital, Portland, Ore. 
Syracuse Hospital for Women and 

Children, S^cuse, N.Y. 
Wabash Railway Hospital, Decatur, 

111. 



A REVIEW AND A FORECAST. 

In the annual medical numbers of the Univer- 
sity Record heretofore issued an attempt has 
been made to give an account, from a pedagogi- 
cal point of view, of the medical work which is 
being done in the University of Chicago and at 
Rush Medical College, and especially to describe 
^e methods introduced which are distinct inno- 
vations in medical pedagogy. Chief among these 
are the continuous session in the form of the 
Quarterly System, the Elective Curriculum, and 
the transfer of the first two years of the Medical 
Course to the University proper. The time has 
hardly arrived when a final estimate may be made 
of the full value and importance of these innova- 
tions, but sufficient experience has been gained to 
warrant a brief review and some interesting de- 
ductions. 

The division of the year into Quarters, with the 
curriculum so arranged that each Quarter is com- 
plete in itself, has proven of very great advantage 
to many students, and, as was predicted, the 
medical branches lend themselves with especial 
facility to such an arrangement. The possibility 
of attending an extra Quarter each year, in addi- 
tion to the three Quarters which constitute an 
annual session, is a convenience to many stu- 
dents, and in particular to those who enter with 
advanced credit from a literary college or univer- 
sity. Graduates of such schools are no longer 
admitted directly to the second year, but are 
given credit simply for work completed which is 
an actual equivalent of courses in the medical 
curriculum. Such a student may have completed 
nine Majors of real medical work in his college 
course, as in Chemistry, Physiology, Histology, 
Embryology, etc., or, as is more often the case, 
he may have had only four or five Majors of such 
work, and in some instances, as from a purely 
classical course, no medical work at all. Eighteen 
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Majors are required in the first two years. He is 
given credit for whatever he has completed in 
each medical branch, by the head of the cor- 
responding department, and is then allowed to 
complete the remainder of the medical course, 
and procure his degree, if he can do so satisfac- 
torily in thirty-three months from the date of 
matriculation. The extra Quarter each year 
makes this easily possible in most cases. As the 
Quarters are now arranged, the Summer Quarter 
beginning in the middle of June and ending 
early in the first week of September, a student 
attending the four Quarters has a vacation of 
from ten to twelve days at the holiday season, one 
week in the Spring, and almost the whole month 
of September. With nearly seven weeks of rest, 
no student is likely to find attendance upon all 
four Quarters too severe, especially with the more 
rational methods of study now in vogue. And if 
this be the case, why should not any student who 
so desires be allowed to attend four Quarters an- 
nually and thereby shorten up the period between 
his matriculation and his graduation? Is not 
the wisdom of the custom open to question which 
allows a student to attend the medical school only 
from six to nine months each year, and enforces 
a period of idleness of from three and one-half to 
six months? The popularity of the Summer 
Quarter is shown by the increasing attendance 
each year, especially of the Senior students, more 
than one-half having elected to attend the Sum- 
mer Quarter of 1902. Instructors find the 
Quarterly System of decided advantage, as under 
the University rules they may often arrange to 
remain in residence for six, nine, or more consec- 
utive Quarters and may then enjoy a correspond- 
ingly long furlough. This makes possible travel 
and study abroad for periods of from nine to 
twelve months, or even longer. 

Of the Elective Curriculum, the natural adjunct 
of the continuous session, it will suffice to say 
that so far the results have entirely fulfilled the 
expectations entertained in regard to it. It has 
enabled the individual student to adjust his 
course of study to his abilities, his tastes, and his 
needs. It has afforded a stimulus to the instruct- 
ors, particularly among the younger members of 
the Faculty, that is shown very strikingly in the 
character of their work, and it has aroused in 
every student a spirit of enthusiasm, of interest, 
and of enjoyment in his work that could never be 
possible with a fixed curriculum. A recent occur- 
rence will serve to illustrate this. Before the be- 



ginning of each Quarter every student files with 
the Dean a card on which he has noted by de- 
partment and number the courses which he wishes 
to take. There are a large number of courses 
much in demand, in which the attendance is lim- 
ited, and students are assigned to these in the 
order of their request. For the past two or three 
Quarters numbers have been issued to each class 
on a particular day, as the tuition fee» were paid, 
and students are called to the Dean's office to 
register in the order of the numbers issued to 
them. Students desiring to register for these 
limited courses are ambitious, therefore, to secure 
the early numbers. Not long since it was an- 
nounced that numbers would be issued for regis- 
tration for the Spring Quarter on a certain day. 
Shortly after midnight of that morning there 
were students in front of the College doors, and 
by 5 o'clock quite a number had assembled, al- 
though the College office is not open until 8 
o'clock. It is not intended to have this occur 
again, and a method of issuing numbers has been 
devised which will prevent it; but the incident 
itself is interesting, and a valuable testimony to 
the elective system. When students will subject 
themselves to such inconvenience in order to se- 
cure a place in certain courses (these courses, it 
may be said, are by no means easy ones, but are 
almost uniformly quite severe), it speaks emphati- 
cally, first, for the earnestness and zeal of the 
students, and, secondly, for the quality of the 
courses which are so much sought ; moreover, it is 
a special and decided tribute to the elective system 
itself. There is no more important factor in ed- 
ucation than such earnestness and enthusiasm as 
was manifested in this incident. The dangers 
which were predicted by some as a necessary ac- 
companiment of the elective plan, chief among 
which was the risk that it would lead to students 
preparing themselves for some special line of 
practice to the exclusion of other work, have 
not been experienced in the slightest degree. 
Students have shown more and more wisdom 
each quarter in the selection of their work, until 
in a majority of cases the supervision and approv- 
al of the Dean have become a mere formality. 

The transfer of the work of the first two years 
to the University, where it is conducted on Uni- 
versity lines by University instructors and in the 
environment of a great institution of general 
learning, is, on the whole, the most important 
and far-reaching of the innovations mentioned. 
The results of this movement have been no less 
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gratifying and satisfactory; the effect upon the 
students is very evident to all who have to do 
with them, and it is believed that the University 
influence will be none the less clearly mani- 
fested in their after-life in the broader view, the 
more forceful, intelligent manhood, and the wider 
influence which will characterize these gentlemen 
both as citizens and physicians. 

A word should be said of the extramural system 
of clinics which, while it has been in operation 
in some foreign cities for many years, has not 
heretofore been attempted in this country. This 
system cannot be successfully operated, except 
with an elective curriculum. It is needless to say 
that the addition of the clinical material and the 
instructional force which the extramural clinic 
affords supplements in high degree the teaching 
resources of the College. It is here desired to 
point out that the benefit to the extramural hos- 
pital and dispensary is no less pronounced. There 
has been abundant testimony to this effect from the 
trustees of the dispensaries and hospitals which 
have entered into an extramural relation with the 
College, and this fact prompts the query : Why 
should not every hospital associate itself with the 
faculty of a high-grade medical school, which in 
an advisory capacity should control the appoint- 
ment of Its staff and generally direct its medical 
work? If it is important to have the financial 
affairs of a hospital in the hands of a board of 
trustees selected, as they usually are, from expe- 
rienced business men, why should not the medical 
affairs of the hospital be placed in the hands of 
medical teachers and investigators who are devot- 
ing their lives to such matters? It is believed 
that if this plan were followed the efficiency and 
usefulness of a large number of public and semi- 
public hospitals would be greatly increased. 

But what of the future? The innovations 
mentioned above having been successfully inau- 
gurated, what are the next steps for the University 
Medical School to take? Several of the plans 
which have been discussed are mentioned in this 
number ot The Record. 

Dr. Worcester, who has given such a striking 
demonstration, at Waltham, of the possibilities 
of improvement in the methods of training nurses, 
has indicated clearly in his article what ought to 
be done in this matter. The training of nurses 
of the proper sort is a task in every way worthy 
of the University, and one in which the University 
Medical School will have a profound interest and 
a considerable voice, though the training school 



should not be merely an appendage of the 
Medical School, but be established on an inde- 
pendent foundation. 

The training of men for a life of teaching 
and research is an important duty of the Univer- 
sity Medical School. With the present outlook 
for men who elect to enter such a career, as set 
forth in another article in this issue, there is reason 
to believe that a considerable number of able young 
men will be willing to forego the possible emolu- 
ments of active practice for a life of research and 
teaching, the rewards of which are pretty certain 
to be smaller in a pecuniary way, but none the 
less satisfying in other directions. 

Courses for practitioners in medicine along 
somewhat different lines from those heretofore 
offered must be provided for, and the polyclinic 
of the University Medical School will be one of 
its most important departments. 

No adequate provision has yet been made in 
this country for the training of men for public- 
health service. The demand for such men is 
increasing, and is pretty certain to increase much 
more rapidly in the future ; it will increase the 
more rapidly the more and better-equipped men 
there are to fill the demand. A post-graduate 
course along these lines is being planned which 
will probably extend over two years, and will 
afford a thorough arid comprehensive training in 
those branches which are essential to the public- 
health officer. 

The education of the public in medical and 
hygienic matters by the methods of university 
extension is to be one of the functions of the 
Medical School. There is abundant evidence in 
the medical journals and society proceedings of 
the last two or three years that the importance of 
this matter is widely realized by the profession. 
The University Medical School will possess 
facilities ^or this kind of work which the medical 
colleges heretofore have not enjoyed. The good 
which may result from such a movement and the 
possibilities in the way of legislative and munici- 
pal enactment and of other measures looking 
toward the protection of the community and the 
individual from disease are far-reaching indeed 



THE BIOLOQtCAL LIBRARY 
OF THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAQO, 

The history of the library dates from the early' 
part of 1893, when books suitable for departmental . 
research work were transferred from the General 
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Library to the different departmental libraries of 
the University. The number withdrawn for the 
biological departments was about 3,500, and 
these books were placed in the laboratories of the 
biological departments, then occupying temporary 
quarters in " Science Hall," an apartment build- 
ing on the corner of Fifty-fifth street and Lexing- 
ton avenue. In the autumn of 1893 the books 
were scattered and moved to rooms in Kent 
Chemical and Ryerson Physical Laboratories, and 
to Walker Museum, where the several biological 
departments were for a time located. 

By purchase, gifts, and exchanges these collec- 
tions were gradually increased until in 1896, when 
the books were again gathered together in one 
collection and placed in the Hull Zo51ogical 
Laboratory. The biological library numbered ap- 
proximately 7,000 volumes. About this time full 
sets of many important periodicals were pur- 
chased. 

From the first there has been a good represen- 
tation of current periodicals pertaining to the 
work of the departments of Biology, and the 
number has recently been greatly increased until 
now the subscription and exchange lists include 
249 periodicals. The number of books in the 
library at the present time, May, 1903, is approxi- 
mately 12,000 volumes. Among the complete 
files of important journals bearing on medical 
work are these: 

American Journal of Ph3r8iology. 

American Journal of the Medical Sciences. 

American Journal of Anatomy. 

Anatomischer Anzeiger. 

Anatomische Hefte. 

Annales de Tlnstitut Pasteur. 

Archiv fiir Anatomie und Entwickelungsgeschichte. 

Archiv fiir die gesammte Physiologie des Menschen und 
der Thiere. 

Archiv fiir Entwickelungsmechanik der Organismen. 

Archiv fiir mikroskopische Anatomie. 

Archiv fiir pathologische Anatomie. 

BeitraKe zur chemischen Physiologie und Pathologie. 

Beitrage zur pathologischen Anatomie und zur allgemei- 
nen Pathologie. 

Centralblatt fiir Phvsiologie. 

Index Catalogue of the Surgeon-General's Office. 

Index Medicus. 

Journal de Physiologie et de Pathologie g^n^rale. 

Journal of Experimental Medicine. 

Journal of Hygiene. 

Journal of Physiology. 

Progressive Medicine. 

Virchow*s Archiv. 

Virchow's Jahresbericht 

Zeitschrift fiir Hygiene. 

Zeitschrift fiir Morphologic und Anthro pologie. 



In 1 899 a valuable addition to the library was 
made by the purchase of the Baur Library. This 
was the private library of Georg Baur, late Asso- 
ciate Professor of Palaeontology in the University 
of Chicago, and consists of a valuable collection 
of books and pamphlets on Palaeontology. 

A special fund of $20,000 for immediate ex- 
penditure has recently been given to the biologi- 
cal library, and will make it possible to complete 
most of the incomplete files of periodicals, to 
add new sets to the list, and otherwise supple- 
ment the existing resources for research and in- 
struction. 



THE LIBRARY OF RUSH MEDICAL COLLEGE. 

The Library of Rush Medical College now con- 
tains 10,300 volumes, and there are accessioned 
over 2,000 pamphlets. It receives 183 current 
periodicals. During the Winter Quarter there 
were issued to readers 11,004 books. Since its 
location in the new quarters (the rooms formerly 
occupied by the Central Free Dispensary on the 
first floor of the old Clinical Building) its useful- 
ness has been greatly increased. The valuable 
Fenger collections have been distributed. The 
most recent important gift is that of Professor H. 
M. Lyman, consisting of 456 volumes, including 
several very important sets and encyclopaedias. 
Tablets have been erected to the honor of James 
Adams Allen, J. P. Ross, and Christian Fenger, 
the most important donors to the library no 
longer living. 

A beginning has been made of an historical 
collection of surgical instruments, books, por- 
traits, and similar articles illustrating the devel- 
opment and history of medicine, especially in this 
part of the country. A large and pleasant room 
on the fifth floor of the Senn Building has been 
set apart for this purpose. It will be remembered 
that Professor Fenger devised to the College his 
surgical instruments with the proviso that they 
be kept intact as a separate collection. This 
large and valuable collection has been arranged 
in suitable glass cases, which were given to the 
College for this purpose by Messrs. Buck & 
Rayner. It is believed that this room will prove 
a desirable place for the safe-keeping of articles 
of medico-historical value in possession of alumni 
and friends of the College. Correspondence in 
regard to such matters may be addressed to 
Rush Medical College. 
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PUBLICATIONS BY MEMBERS OF THE FACULTY OF RUSH MEDICAL COLLEGE 



Namm. 

Walter S. Haines. 



James Nevins Hyde and 
Frank Hugh Montgom- 
ery. 

James Nkvins Hyde. 



James Nevins Hyde, F. H. 
Montgomery and O. S. 
Ormsby. 

Nicholas Senn. 



Arthur D. Bevan. 



E. Fletcher Ingals. 



Daniel R. Brower. 



StttCE JUNE, 1002 

TiTLB. 

A Text-Book of Legal Medicine and Toxicology. 
Vol. I. (One of the editors and contributor of 
sections on " Expert Evidence** and "Destruction 
and Attempted Destruction of the Body by Fire 
and Chemicals.'*) 

A Brief Summary of the Clinical, Pathologic, and 
Bacteriologic Features of Cutaneous Blastomyco- 



A Contribution to the Subject of Radiotherapy and 
Phototherapy in Carcinoma, Tuberculosis, and 
Other Diseases of the Skin. 

Lichen Planus and Leucoplasia of Mucous Sur- 
faces. 



Life and Work of the Late Professor Christian 
Fenger. 

The Purse-String Suture in Gastrorraphy for Gun- 
shot Wounds. An Experimental Contribution. 

Iodized Catgut. 

The Therapeutic Value of the Rontgen Ray in 
Pseudo- Leukaemia. 

Present Status of the §urgery of the Stomach. 

Surgical Treatment of Anuria. 
Report of a Case of Complete Laryngectomy for 
Carcinoma. 

Present Status of the X-Ray as a Means of Diagno- 
sis and as a Therapeutic Agent. 
Prognosis and Treatment of Suppurative Pleurisy. 

Hyperaesthetic Rhinitis with Angio-Neurotic (Edema. 
Treatment of Croupous Pneumonia. 

The So-Called Immunization Treatment of Hay 

Fever by Ambrosia, etc. 
Laryngectomy for Carcinoma of Larynx. 
Medical Organization. 

Various Articles on Diseases of the Nasal Cavities. 

Multiple Neuritis. 

Clinic — Right Hemiplegia. 

Left Hemiplegia. 
Clinic — Epilepsy, Syringo-Myelia, Compression 

Myelitis. 
Epilepsy: Its Treatment, Hygienic, Medicinal, and 

Surgical. 
Physicians* Vacations. 

Some Observations on Medical Examinations. 



Whsbs Pubusrsd. 

PhUadelphia, W. B. Saunders & 
Co., 1903. 



Journal of the American Medical 
Association^ June 7, 1902. 

/W., January 3, 1903. 



Journal of Cutaneous Diseasa, 
March, 1903. 

Journal of American Medical Asso- 
ciation, June, 1902. 

British Medical Journal, Novem- 
ber, 1902. 

Journal of American Medical Asso- 
ciation, March, 1903. 

^ew York Medical Journal, April, 
1903. 

Journal of American Medical Asso 
ciation, 1903. 

Annals of Surgery, 1903. 

Annals of Surgery in Transactions 
of the Chicago Surgical Society, 
1902. 

Transactions of the American Sur- 
gical Association, 1902. 

Illinois Medical Journal, January, 
1903. 

/did,, February, 1903. 

Journal of American Medical Asso- 
ciation, November 22, 1903. 

Ibid,, June 28, 1902. 

Ibid,, March 7, 1903. 
Journal of Phi Rho Sigma Fra- 
ternity, January, 1903. 
William Wood & Co., 1903. 

Medical Record, June 21, 1902. 
Medical Standard, July, 1902. 

Ibid., December, 1902. 

Journal American Medical Asso- 
ciation, January 17, 1903. 

Journal Phi Rho Sigma Fraternity, 
January, 1903. 

The Medical Examiner and Prac- 
titioner, February, 1903. 



John M. Dodson. 



The Modem University Medical School: lU Pur- 
poses and Methods. 



Journal American Medical Associa- 
tion, September 9, 1902. 
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Nam*. 

LUDVIG Hektosn. 



F. C. HoTZ, 



H. B. Favill. 
Frank Billings. 



J. C. Webster. 



Lewellys F. Barker. 



C. O. Whitman. 



H. H. Donaldson and 

SCHOEMAKER. 

H. H. Donaldson AND Davis. 



]• B. Herrick. 



Title. 
A Critical Review of Progress in Pathology. 

Bacteriologic Examination of the Blood of Scarlet- 
Fever Patients During Life, With Special Refer- 
ence to Streptococcemia. 

Linnseus as a Physician. 

Remarks upon Fragmentation and Segmentation of 
the Myocardium. 

Phases of the History of the Chicago Pathological 
Society. 

The Misuse of Glasses. 

The Most Prevalent Eye Diseases of Childhood. 

The Proper Division and Fixation of the Skin Flaps 
in the Operation for Cicatricial Ectropium, to 
Prevent Re-£version. 

Three Essential Points in the Operation for Cica- 
tricial Ectropium. 

Venesection. 

The Treatment of Typhoid Fever. 

The Changes in the Spinal Cord and Medulla in 
Pernicious Anaemia. The Shattuck Lecture. 



Oration on Medicine.* The Relation of Medical Sci- 
ence to Commerce. 

General Medicine, Vol. II, of Tht Practical Medi- 
cine Series of Year Books for 1902. 

Etiology of Eclampsia. 

A Case of Successful Removal of an Enlarged 
Spleen With Twisted Pedicle, Adherent to the 
Right Side of the Pelvis, in a Woman Presenting 
Multiple Ovulation and Pigmentation of the Skin. 

Successful Removal of a Cistic Fibromyoma of the 
Uterus Weighing 87 Pounds. 

Abdominal and Vaginal Caesarian Section as a 
Means of Accomplishing Accouchement i/w'^^. 

Diseases of the Ovum and Abortion. 



Neurone, Pathology ot 

The Morbid Anatomy of Two Cases of Hereditary 
Ataxia. Family described by Dr. Sanger-Brown. 

The Impending Crisis in the History of the Marine 
Biological Laboratory. 

A Biological Farm. For the Experimental Investi- 
gation of Heredity, Variation and Evolution, and 
for the Study of Life-Histories, Habits, Instincts, 
and Intelligence. 

On a Formula for Determining the Weight of the 
Central Nervous System of the Frog from the 
Weight and Length of the Entire Body. 

A Description of Charts Showing the Areas of the 
Cross-Sections of the Human Spinal Cord at the 
Level of each Spinal Nerve. 

Editor of Department of Infectious Diseases of 
Progressive Medicine. 

Pneumococcic Arthritis. 



Whbrb Pubushsd. 

Progressive Medicine, Vol. I, 
March, 1903. 

Joumai American Medical Associa- 
tion , March 14, 1903. 

Ibid., Septeml>er 13, 1902. 

Boston Medical and Surgical Jour- 
nal, 1902. 

Transactions of the Chicago Patho- 
logical Society, June 9, 1902. 

New York Medical News, August, 
1902. 

Chicago Medical Recorder, January, 
1903. 

Archives of Ophthalmology, May, 
1903. 

Joumai American MediceU Asso- 
ciation, May 21, 1903. 

Ibid., Nov. 15, 1902. 

Chicago Medical Recorder, Nov- 
ember, 1902. 

Transactions of the Massachusetts 
State\Medical Society, 1902 ; Bos- 
ton Medical &* Surgical Jour- 
nal, August, 1902 ; Chicago 
Medical Recorder, January 15, 
1903. 

Joumai American Medical Associ- 
ation, June 14, 1903. 

Chicago, The Year Book Publish- 
ers. Octol>er, 1902. 

Northwest Medicine, January, 1903. 

Joumai American Medical Asso- 
ciation, April 4, 1903. 



Illinois State MediceU Joumai, 1 903. 

American Joumai of Obstetrics, 
1903. 

The American Text- Book of Obstet 
rics, Philadelphia, W. B. Saun- 
ders & Co. (2d Edition), 1902. 

IVoods Reference Hand-Book of 
Medical Science, New York. 

Decennial Publications of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, Vol. X. 

Science, N. S., Vol. XVI, No. 405, 
October 3, 1902. 

Biological Bulletin, Vol. Ill, No. 5, 
Septeml>er, 1902. 



Decennial PubliecUums of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, October 
1902. 

Joumai of Comparative Neurology, 
VoL XIII, No. I, March, '02. 

Progressive Medicine, March i, 

1903. 
American Joumai of MediceU Sci- 
ences, July, 1902. 
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Namx. 

J.B. Hbrricr. 



W. T. Belfisld. 
Alfred C. Cotton. 



Frank H. Montgomery. 



Alexander Smith. 



J. Stieglitz. 



C. B. Davenport. 
£. O. Jordan. 



E. R. LeCount. 

F. R. Ulue. 

JiROME H. Salisbury. 
H. N. Mover. 

G. H. Weaver. 



Tm^. 

The Healing of Ulcerative Endocarditis. 
Repeated Small Hemorrhages as a Caase 

Severe Anaemia. 
The Classification of Chronic Nephritis. 
The Ward Clinic. 



of 



The Value of the Study of the Older Medical Writ- 
ers. 
The Treatment of Pneumonia. 

Genito-Urinary Diseases. (Review of theXiterature 
for the Year.) 

The Effects of Tight Diapers. 

Typhoid Fever in Young Children. 

Some Eye Diseases in Children Influenced by Mal- 
nutrition, Diathesis, and Dyscrasia. 

Progressive Bulbar Paralysis, with Autopsy by P. 
Bassoe. 

A Case of Cutaneous Blastomycosis Followed by 
Lar3mgea] and Systemic Tuberculosis. Death) 
Autopsy. 
See also James Nevins Hyde. 

Laboratory Outline of General Chemistry, 2d Edi- 
tion, Revised. 

Ueber den Amorphen Schwefel, I., Der Einfluss 
des Amorphen Schwefels auf den Gefrierpunkt 
des fliissigen Schwefels. 

On Causes Which Determine the Formation of 
Amorphous Sulphur. 

The Beckmann Rearrangement 



Inorganic Chemistry with the Elements of Ph3r8ical 
and Theoretical Chemistry. Review. 

The Animal Ecology of the Cold Spring Sand 
Spit. 

Typhoid Fever and Water Supply in Chicago. 

The Kinds of Bacteria Found in River Waters. 

The Typhoid Epidemic at Ithaca. 

Cirrhosis of the Liver (Pathological). , 

L3rmphangiecta8is. 

Differentiation without Cleavage in the Egg of the 

Annelid, Chaetoptems pergamentaceus Cuvier. 
Anamnioti Embryos of the Chick 
October Volume of the Chicago Year-Book. 

Surgical Relations of Traumatism of Peripheral 

Nerves, 
Bacteriologic Studies of the Skin and Throat in 

Cases of Scarlatina. 



The Vitality of Bacteria from the Throats of Scarlet 
Fever Patients with Special Study of Streptococci. 



Whbbb Publishbd. 

The Medical News^ Sept 6, 1902. 

Journal American Med, Associa- 
tion, Septeml>er 27, 1902. 

Ibid.^ October 4, 1902. 

American Medicine, October 4, 

1902. 

Physician and Surgeon, Ann Ar- 
bor, January, 1903. 

Chicago Medical Recorder, April, 
1903. 

Progressive Medicine, December, 
1902. 

Archives of Fed,, February, 1903. 

Clinical Review, May, 1903. 

Chicago Medical Recorder, Janu- 
ary, 1903. 

Journal American Medical Asso- 
ciation, April 4, 1903. 

Journal of Cutaneous Diseaus 
January, 1903. 



The University of Chicago Press, 

1902. 
Zeitschrifijur PhystkalischeChemie^ 

Vol. XLII, pp. 469-80. 

Proceedings of the Royal Society 
of Edinburgh, VoL XXIV, pp. 

342 ff. 

Decennial P$iblications of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, Vol. IX, 
January, 1903. 

American Chemical Journal, Vol. 
XXIX, January, 1903. 

Journal of American Chemical 
Society, December, 1902. 

The Decennial Publications of the 
University of Chicago, VoL X, 
pp. 157-76^ 

Journal American Medical Asso- 
ciation, Deceml>er 20, 1902. 

Journal of Hygiene, VoL III, 1903, 
pp. 1-27. 

Journal American Medical Asso- 
ciation, March 21, 28, and April 
4.1903- 

Reference Handbook of Medical 
Sciences, 

Ibid, 

Archiv fur Entwickebtngsmecha- 
nik, August, 1902. 

Science, March, 1903. 

Practical Medicine Series, October, 
1902. 

Journal American Medical Asso^ 
ciation, Octol>er 25, 1902. 

Transactions of the Chicago Path- 
ological Society, VoL V, Feb- 
ruary 9, 1903. 

Also American Medicine (in Press). 

Abstract in Transactions of Chicago 
Pathological Society^ April 13, 

1903. 
Medical Research (in Press). 
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Namb. 

J. A. Patton. 



Wm. H. Wilder. 



B. W. SiPPY. 



A. P. Matthews. 



E. J. Senn. 



R. R. Bensley. 



I. A. Abt. 



C. E. Paddock. 

J. A. Capps. 

F. S. Churchill. 
O. T. Freer. 



H> F^ Lewis. 
Alfred Schalek. 



Tm^. 

The Place and Importance in the College Curric- 

ttlum of Pharmacy. 
Life Insurance Urinalysis, Its Importance, Its 

Present Extent, and How its Scope can Best be 

Broadened. 
Report of Cases of Congenital Optic Atrophy. 

Congenital Coloboma of the Iris. Posterior 

Choroiditis. 
Pathology of Uveitb. 

Lesions of the Conns Medullaris and Cauda Equina. 
A Contribution to the Study of Spinal Localiza- 
tion. 

Hodgkins Disease. 

The Diagnosis of Influenza. 

The Importance of Mechanical Shock in Protoplas- 
mic Activity. 
Electrical Polarity in the Hydroids. 
The Genera] Physiology of Nerves. 

Albugineotomy in Chronic Orchitis with Report of 

Case. 
Transplantation of Omentum in the Operative 

Treatment of Intestinal Defects ; a Clmical and 

Experimental Contribution. 
The Cardiac Glands of Manunals. 

The Structure'of the Glands ot Brunner. 

Typhoid Fever in Infancy and Childhood. 

Report of Ninety Cases of Tjrphoid Fever in Infan- 
cy and Childhood. 
Arthritis Deformans in Children. 

Spontaneous Hemorrhages in New-Bom Children. 

The Treatment of Rickets. 

The Hygiene of Pregnancy. 

Report of Two Cases of Caesarian Section. 

Antenatal Rigor Mortis. 

Uncinariasis or Ankylostomiasis ; with the Report of 

aCaser 
Hook Worm Disease; its R61e among the Diseases 

of America. 
The Widal Reaction in Infancy and Childhood. 

Appendicitis in Children. 

The Diagnosis of Carcinoma of the Lsuynx. 

Palliative Operation for Laryngeal Carcinoma; 
Perichondritis of the External Nose. 

Tuberculosis of the Lsuynx and Aspiration Tuber- 
culosis of the Lungs Following Dermatitis Blasto- 
mycetes. 

Glimpses of European Gynecology and Obstetrics. 



Diseases of the Skin. 



Whbib PoBusmx 

Journal American Medical Ass^ 
eiation, November 29, 1902. 

T!ke Medical Examiner and Prac- 
tiHoner, Vol. XIII, February 
1903. 

Ophthalmic Record, August, 1903. 



Journal American Medical Asso- 
ciation, April 7, 1903. 

Journal American Medical Asso* 
ciation, 1902. 

Reference Handbooh of Medical 
Sciences, July, 1902, 

The Chicago Medical Recorder^ 
April IS, 1903. 

American Journal of Physiology^ 
Vol. Vni, 1903. 

Ibid,, Vol. VIII, 1903. 

Reference Handbook of Medical 
Science, Vol. VI, 1903. 

Annals of GynecoL and Pedia- 
trics, March. 1903, 

Journal America Medical Associa- 
tion, Aprii^ 1903, 

American Journal of Anatomy, 

1902, Vol, II, pp. 106-56. 

Decennial Publications of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago,\o\, X, SeriesL 

Chicago Medical Record, October, 
190Z 

Medical News, November I, 1902. 

IVisconsin Medical Journal, Janu- 
ary, 1903. 
Journal American Medical Asso- 
ciation, January 31, 1903. 

Clinical Review, March, 1903. 

Trans, Tri-StaU Med, Soc,, 1902. 

The Chicago Med, Recorder, June, 
1902. 

Chicago Gynecol, Soc,, Aprils 1903, 

Jour, Amer, Med, Assoc., January 

3. 1903. 
IVisconsin Med, Jour,, April, 1903. 

Chicago Med, Recorder, November, 

1902. 
CoU, Med, Jour,, April, 1903. 
Jour, Amer. Med, Assoc, February 

17 and 24, 1903. 
Illinois Med Jour,, VoL IV, March, 

1903. 
Ibid,, Vol. IV, February, 1903. 



Chicago Clin, Review, J AWULrj'^ 
April, 1903. 

Lea Bros. & Co., 1902. 
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Nams. 

D.J. LiNGLK. 

tt G. Wells. 



P. FiNDLXT. 

J. S. Miller. 

H. T. RiCKETTS. 



H. T. RiCKETTS AND 
T. G. ROTHSTKIN. 
P&ESTON KYSS. 



Importance of Sodium Chloride in Heart Activity. 

Fatal Pulmonary Embolism Following Simple Ap- 
pendectomy. 
Experimental Fat Necrosis. 

Hydatiform Mole. 

Diagnosis of Diseases of Women. A monograph. 
Report of the Presence of Anguillula Aceti in the 

Urine of Two Patients, Mistaken for Strongyloides 

Intestinalis. 
L3rmphatotoxic Serum ; Notes on its Constitution ; 

Preliminary Experiments Bearing on its Influence 

on Experimental Infections. 
Preliminary Report on the Action of Neurotoxic 

Serum. 
Ueber die Wirkungsweise des Cobragiftes. 



Peeston Kyes and H. Sachs. Zur Kenntniss der Cobragift activirenden Substan- 



Emanuel Friend. 
C. C. Rogers. 



G. E. Shambaugh. 



0. S. Ormsby and H. M. 

Willes. 
0. S. Ormsby. 
Peter Bassok. 

JuuA D. Merrill. 

Ralph W. Webster. 

Daniel G. Revell. 

J. R. Slonaker, 

S.HATAL 



Hygroma and Fibroma of the Tul>er Ischii Bursae. 
Physical Diagnosis. 
General Anaesthesia. 



Adenoids. 

Bony Cysts of the Middle Turbinated Body. 
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THE ALUMNI. 



ALUUMI DAY £X£BCt8£8, 

Alumni Day, according to the custom estab- 
lished two years ago, was observed on Saturday 
preceding the Convocation. The day's exercises 
began with the Breakfast to the women graduates 
of the class of '03, given by the Alumni Club 
in Foster Hall. The following is the report of 
. the Secretary, Miss Hirschl : 

The Alumni Breakfast was given at Foster on Alumni 
Day, Saturday, June 13, at 10 A. M. Seventy women were 
present The guests were the Chicago women of the 
present graduating class, Miss Reynolds, and Miss Talbot. 
After the Breakfast had been served. Miss Loesch, the presi- 
dent of the Alumni Club, welcomed the new graduates. 
The program consisted of the reading of some interesting 
letters, written by former prominent women students now 
living or traveling in different parts of the world. Letters 
had been received from — 

Mrs. Gertrude Hughes Weller. 

Mrs. Frances Williston Burks, '96. 

Mrs. Margaret Ford Wedge, '97. 

Mabel Whiteside, '01. 

Mrs. Jane Noble Garrott, '95. 

Mrs. Charlotte Teller Johnson, '99. 

Miss Reynolds talked entertainingly on "The Seven- 
teenth Century Attitude toward the Learned Woman," 
quoting from Lady Winchilsea to show the ridicule and 
opposition which the early advocates of intellectual equality 
encountered. 

Miss Talbot, who completed the program, was received 
with great appreciation by all who heard her. Her topic, 
which was announced as "A Modem Philosopher on Some 
Domestic Problems," consisted of a highly successful rendi- 
tion of selections from " Mr. Dooley." 

The following couunittee had the breakfast in charge : 
Misses Runyon, Rattray, Sherman, Loesch, Hirschl, and 
Winston. 



The Annual Business Meeting was held in the 
tent at 2 p. m., instead of in Cobb Hall. In the 
absence of President E. G. Cooley, '95, Miss 
Faulkner, '85, First Vice-President, presided. 
Reports of the Secretary and Auditing Commit- 
tees were read and adopted. The report of the 
Memorial Committee was made by the Chairman, 
Edgar A. Buzzell, '86. The Association voted to 
accept the report and continue the Committee. 
Since the room in the tower can be used only by 
the men, the Association voted to leave the fur- 
nishing of the room to the Alumni Club of 
Chicago. 

The most important business before the meet- 
ing was the report of the Executive Committee, in 
regard to the relation of the Association to the 
Monthly Maroon. After some discussion it was 
voted to make the Monthly Maroon the sole organ 
of the Alumni Association and to transfer all 
Alumni subscriptions from the University 
Record to the above publication with the con- 
sent of the individual subscribers. 

The reception of the class of '03 into the 
Association proved, as it did last year, to be one 
of the most interesting events of the day. In 
the midst of the meeting the class, led by its 
President, Thomas J. Hair, marched into the tent 
in cap and gown, and occupied the seats in the 
center. Miss Faulkner, in a very pleasing address, 
welcomed the class into the Association. Ralph 
Merriam, responding in a very appropriate speech 
for the class of '03, spoke of the new relations 
which the class was assuming to the University, 
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and expressed the thanks of the members of his 
class for the cordial reception given them by the 
Association. 

The report of the Election Committee was 
made by Rowland T. Rogers, *oi. The result of 
the mailed ballot was the election of the follow- 
ing officers : 

Edward O. Sisson, '93, Prtsident, 
Angeline Loesch, '98, First Vice-Pretideni, 
Frank G. Hanchett, '82» Second Vice-President, 
Robert L. Henry, Jr., *02, Third Vice-President, 
Mayo Fesler, '97, General Secretary, 

As members of the Executive Committee of 

the term 1903-6, the following were elected : 

Florence Holbrook, '97. 
Allen T. Bums, '97. 
Arthur £. Bestor, '01. 

At the close of the Business meeting the Alum- 
ni adjourned to take part in the exercises attend- 
ing the "Razing of the Old Gym." William S. 
Bond, '97, was chairman of this exercise, and 
Victor O. Sincere led the singing. Dr. T. W. 
Goodspeed gave an amusing account of the his- 
tory of the "Old Gym.;" Rev. A. R. E. Wyant, 
'97, captain of the football team of 1893, spoke 
of the ** Gym. in 1893 ; " Mr. Stagg bade " A Fond 
Adieu" to the old Gym. in a very humorous 
speech. President Harper was called upon for a 
few remarks. After singing some of the old 
songs, watching the funeral pyre of old gymna- 
sium suits, and firing a few cannon crackers, the 
audience passed around to the new Leon Mandel 
Assembly Hall to witness the unveiling of the 
window, the class gift of 1902. The presentation 
speech was made by Bertram G. Nelson, '02, and 
the gift was accepted by President Harper. 

The Annual Sing on Haskell steps at 6 p. m. 
has become a regular custom for Alumni Day. 
This year it was led by Cecil Page, of the class 
of 1898. 

The Alumni dinner, at 6 : 45 p. m., was given 
in the women's gymnasium, and was in every 
respect a success. The tables were arranged in 
the form of a hollow square, and decorated with 
ferns and peonies. The classes of '03 and '02 
had the largest representations, filling one side 



of the room. More Alumni of the old University 
than usual were present. 

The choice of Charles Summer Pike, '96, as 
toastmaster, proved to be an excellent one. His 
introductions of the speakers in the form of 
original poems were very pleasing, especially the 
one introducing President Harper, which was en- 
titled, "If John D. were President and William 
Owned the Oil." 
The following is a list of toasts for the evening : 
John F. Hagey, '98, "The Fifth Anniversary.*' 
John Ridlon, '75, "Adopted Children." 
Gertrude CasweU, '03, "The Future of the Class of 1903." 
President William R. Harper, "The Unirersity." 

The toasts were interspersed with songs by the 
various classes as well as by all the Alumni pres- 
ent. The old Alumni sang some of the songs 
familiar to them in the days of the old Univer- 
sity. Dr. J. H. McDonald, of the class of '73, 
the only member of the class present, was called 
upon for a song. William S. JSond, '97, respond- 
ed to the repeated demand with some of his well- 
known '' Coon Songs." The banquet closed with 
the singing of ''Alma Mater" and the "Chicago 
Yell." 

Among those present from a distance were : 

Mary E. Lakin, '99, Topeka, Kan. 
Edith Schwarz, '97, New York city. 
John F. Voight, '96, Mattoon, 111. 
S. H. Thompson, '99, Geneseo, 111. 
Frances Candee, '97, Minneapolis. 
C. £. Douglass, '99, Montezuma, la. 
Walter G. Sackett, '02, Raleigh, N. C. 
George A. Young, *02, Sioux City, la. 

The thanks of the Association are due to the 

various committees which so effectively performed 

their duties, especially the General Committee of 

the class of '98 and the Decorating Committee 

of the class of '03. 

HOTBB AHD OOUUUmCATIOIIS, 

John S. Lewis, Jr., '96, is Associate Editor of 
ih^ Montreal Star, 

Eugene Parsons, '83, is one of the editors of 
the World Today, 

Harry F. Bain, Ph.D. '97, is with the U. S. 
Geological Survey. 
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Wallace A. Beatty, Ph.D. '02, is chemist with 
Colgate & Co., New York. 

Mary Mills, '03, has accepted the English work 
in Brownell Hall, Omaha, Neb. 

Clarence N. Patterson, '79, is pastor of the 
Baptist Church at Parker, S. D. 

Charles F. Yoder, '99, is editor for the Brethren 
Publication Board at Ashland, O. 

Ernest W. Clement, '80, is Principal of the 
Baptist Academy, Tokyo, Japan. 

James P. Whjrte, '96, recived his A.M. degree 
in English at the last Covocation. 

Jessie L. Nelson, '97, is a clerk in the Treasury 
Department at Washington, D. C. 

Charles F. Roby, '00, is Assistant Superintend- 
ent of Rothschild and Co., Chicago. 

Henry C. Murphy, '95, is publisher of the 
EvansvilU Courier at Evansville, Ind. 

Otto K. O. Folin, Ph.D. '98, is research chemist 
in the McLean Hospital, Waverly, Mass. 

James H. McDonald, '73, represented his class 
at the Annual Alumni Banquet on June 13. 

Frederick A. Smith, '66, was recently elected 
Judge of the Circuit Court of Cook county. 

Carr B. Neel, '97, is Superintendent of the 
Oregon Smelting and Refining Co., at Sumpter, 
Ore. 

Clara A. Tilton, '98, is Assistant Director of 
PhjTsical Culture in the Public Schools of Buffalo, 
N. Y. 

Sarah F. Barrow, '00, was appointed Instructor 
in English in the Miss Wolcott School, Denver, 
Colo. 

Howard Woodhead, '00, student in Sociology, 
will spend the next year in the University of 
Berlin. 

Professor Charles R. Henderson, '70, was 
elected President of the National Children's Home 
Society at its recent convention in Pittsburg. Dr. 
Henderson has gained an international reputa- 
tion as a sociologist 



Clark S. Reed, '00 has opened an office for the 
practice of law at 916, The Association Building, 
Chicago. 

Walter J. McCaleb, Ph.D. '00, is one of the 
editors of the staff of the new International En- 
cyclopedia, 

Harriet Going, '02, has been appointed instruc- 
tor in the Academy of Lawrence University, 
Appleton, Wis. 

Erich Munter, '99, has accepted an instructor- 
ship in German in the University of Kansas, 
Lawrence, Kan. 

William O. Beal, S.M. 'oa, has been called to 
the chair of Mathematics in Illinois College, 
Jacksonville, 111. 

Thomas J. Taylor, '95, formerly teacher in the 
Philippine Islands, is now a student in the Forest 
School, Yale University. 

W. Irving Kelsey, '02, will soon return to 
Tamanlipas, Mexico, as Superintendent of the 
Friends Mexican Missions. 

John G. Coulter, Ph.D. '01, was recently mar- 
ried at Syracuse, N. Y. He will soon return to 
his work in the Philippines. 

William C. Alden, A.M. '98, received his Ph.D. 
degree at the last Convocation. Mr. Alden is 
Assistant Geologist with the U. S. Geological 
Survey. 

Ralph L. Dougherty, '97, who represented the 
Alumni at the Convocation luncheon on Tuesday, 
is practicing law in Chicago. 

Lucie Hammond, '99, Teacher at Ascham Hall, 
has been appointed to a position in the South 
Division High School, Chicago. 

Percy B. Eckhart, '98, and Miss Charlotte B. 
Capen, '98, were married in Bloomington, III., on 
June 6. Mr. and Mrs. Eckhart will be at home 
in Chicago in September. 

Ralph H. Hobart, '96, Special Agent for the 
Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance Co., won 
the recent prize offered by that company for 
volume of business done. 
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Wallace W. Atwood, '97, Instructor in Physiog- 
raphy and General Geology, received his Ph.D. in 
Geology at the last Convocation. 

Gordon F. Hull, Ph.D. '97, has been promoted 
to a full Professorship in Dartmouth College as 
head of the Department of Physics. 

Alfred £. Logic, '95, Superintendent of Schools 
at Wilmette, 111., has accepted the superintend- 
ency of the schools at Fargo, N. D. 

Thomas M. Putnam, Ph.D. '02, Instructor in 
Mathematics in the University of California, has 
gone to Germany for a year's study. 

Edward O. Sisson, '93, recently elected Presi- 
dent of the Alumni Association, will soon leave 
for Europe to be gone for some months. 

Arthur E. Bcstor,^'oi, who has been Professor 
of History in Franklin College for the past two 
years, will enter Harvard for postgraduate work 
in the fall. 

Charles J. Bushnell, A.B. '97, Ph.D. '01, late 
Professor of History and Sociology in Albany 
College, Ore., has accepted a call to Heidelberg 
University, Tifl&n, O. 

David P. Barrows, Ph.D. '97, is chief of the 
Bureau of non-Christian Tribes for the Philippine 
Islands. Merton L. Miller, Ph.D. '97, is Assist- 
ant Anthropologist with the same Bureau. 

Ralph C. H. Catterall, Ph.D. '03, will begin his 
work as Assistant Professor of Modem European 
History at Cornell University, in September. He 
has spent the year abroad. 

Paul Monroe, Ph.D. '97, Professor of the 
History of Education in Columbia University, is 



offering a course of lectures in the University of 
California Summer School. 

Albert E. Merrill, '02, who has been assistant 
in Williams College during the past year^ has 
accepted an instructorship in Phjrsics in Case 
School of Science, Cleveland, O. 

Johannes B. E. Jonas, Ph.D. '99, is Assistant 
Professor of Germanic Languages and Literatures 
in Brown University. Mr. Jonas has recently 
been editing a text-book in German. 

Harry A. Millis, Ph.D. '00, late Professor of 
Sociology and Political Economy in the Univer- 
sity of Arkansas, has accepted a call to Leland 
Stanford Junior University as Assistant Professor 
of Sociology. 

ALUUm CLUB DtHMBB. 

The Chicago Alumni Club held its regular 
banquet at the Quadrangle Club on Saturday 
evening. May 30, immediately following the Track 
Meet on Marshall Field. Among the guests 
present were : President Harper, Professor Stagg, 
and Messrs. Ellsworth, Harper, and Magee, the 
three captains of the University teams. The pro- 
gram was entirely informal. Donald S. Trum- 
bull, '97, president of the Club, acted as toast- 
master. Speeches were made by President 
Harper, Dr. Henderson, Professor Stagg, Messrs.^ 
Allen, Heil, Linn, Bond, Flint, Harper, Magee, 
and Ellsworth. 

The suggestion was made and approved by 
those present that the next banquet be held at 
the University Club. 
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THE FORTY-SEVENTH CONVOCATION. 



The Forty-seventh Convocation of the University of Chicago was held in the University 
Quadrangle Tuesday, June 16, 1903, at 10 o'clock a. m. The Convocation orator. President Daniel 
Coit Oilman, LL.D., of the Carnegie Institution, was presented by Professor Herbert H. Donaldson, 
who spoke as follows : 



'The progress of science in the United States 
during the last fifty years has been marked by 
three determining events : the coming of Agassiz 
to Harvard College in 1848; the opening of the 
Johns Hopkins University in 1876, and, during the 
last years, the establishment of the great research 
funds, represented by the Rockefeller Institute 
and the Carnegie Institution. 

Each event indicates a progressive change in 
the attitude of the public mind toward the devel- 
opment of science. 

Agassiz was inspired by the spirit of investiga- 
tion, and by a passionate desire that the commu- 
nity at large should appreciate scientific activity. 
Therefore, to this latter end he devoted a great 
part of that marvelous energy and charming per- 
sonality which were so largely his. While Agas- 
siz was spreading abroad the idea of scientific 
research, one who is to speak to us was entering 
upon his academic career at Yale College. Agas- 
siz accomplished great things, and, in a large 
measure as the result of his activity, yet greater 
things were in store for the next quarter of the 
century, which begins with the opening of the 
Johns Hopkins University under the leadership 
of our honored guest. To the first president of 



the Johns Hopkins University, more than to any 
other, ts due the credit for developing in this 
country the University idea, and for emphasizing 
the educational importance of research work. 
The experiment at Baltimore showed what could 
be done for the advancement of science in an in- 
stitution of the university type, but it was easy to 
see that much more was possible for investigators 
with greater freedom and larger opportunities. 

As a result followed the establishment of the 
two research funds already mentioned. The 
benefactors of research are now assured that sci- 
entific men can be trusted to use their freedom 
and to apply their funds for the real advance- 
ment of human knowledge. The attainment of 
this point of view marks an important advance, 
but in order to appreciate its full significance for 
our own century, one must be intimate with the 
preceding period. 

The orator of the day has lived through these 
three epochs, and through every one of them his 
guiding hand has been so helpful and so strong 
that of all men he is best fitted to speak upon 
the subject he has chosen. 

I have the honor of introducing Dr. Oilman, 
president of the Carnegie Institution. 
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Following the presentation by Professor Don- 
aldson, President Oilman delivered the Convoca- 
tion address on : 

PROSPECTS OF SCIENCE IN THE UNITED STATES 
AT we Beemm/fQ of thb Twefuiew cimuRY 

It is a great privilege, Rector Magnificus, Sena- 
tus Academicus, to address this Convocation. It 
would be both easy and pleasant, to spend the hour 
in recounting the obligations of the entire land 
to the munificent Founder whose gifts are not 
limited in amount nor restricted to one locality; 
and to the President and the faculties, whose learn- 
ing and enthusiasm have secured for this institu- 
tion such high distinction, not only in the United 
States, but in the world of science and letters, as 
the most suggestive, the most comprehensive, the 
most successful, and the most hopeful of many 
new foundations among us for the advancement 
of higher education. This city has much to be 
proud of, much that excites the admiration of 
other places ; but there is nothing worthier of its 
pride, its hopes, and its confidence than this 
young and vigorous University to which so many 
scholars have consecrated their lives, to which so 
many benefactors have consecrated their fortunes. 

But I must not be restricted to this theme, 
however alluring. I ask you to consider the 
progress of science in the United States of Amer- 
ica, as it appears to a watchman on the towers, 
at the beginning of the twentieth century. 

Let me prepare you for an optimistic view,* to 
which I am driven by certain disparaging com- 
ments that have lately been printed. Before I 
conclude, I shall indicate some of the purposes 
and hopes of the Carnegie Institution that be- 
speak from the scientific workers in this country 
confidence combined with patience and considera- 
tion. 

To conciliate an audience which includes many 
eminent specialists, let me disclaim expertness 
in any branch. Not mine the satisfaction of ad- 
ding to flora or fauna a specimen "new to sci- 
ence," nor of discovering an asteroid before 



unseen ; not mine the greater distinction of per- 
ceiving and announcing relations and laws, hither- 
to unknown, which govern the affinities of matter 
and the units of force. To me electricity and 
magnetism are mysteries even greater than they 
are to the most able physicists. To weigh the 
stars and measure the velocity of light seems to 
me an achievement as difficult as to write an epic 
or conquer an empire. Before the queen of 
the sciences — abstract mathematics — I bow 
my head and kneel uncovered. Yet I am an 
observer of the progress of science, who has 
had opportunities, prolonged and, in some re- 
spects, unique, for watching, and now and then 
for helping, the workers, to whom appreciation 
and sympathy could at least be offered ; often, 
pecuniary support ; once in a while, counsel ; 
sometimes, defense ; always, admiration. 

Observation from this watchtower will be clearer 
after some of the underbrush which might inter- 
rupt our vision has been removed. I begin by 
reminding you that during the last century the 
range of science was vastly extended. Its domain 
is now imperial. When some of us were under- 
graduates, science was restricted to the phenomena 
of the visible world, to the study of those objects 
which might be measured by instruments of pre- 
cision. Chemistry, physics, and natural history 
(to which geology, on the one hand, and medicine, 
on the other, were related) were the chief depart- 
ments. Mathematics, pure and applied, was an 
entity apart. Now all these subjects are sub- 
jected to manifold subdivisions, as branches 
of science ; at the same time, a host of younger 
aspirants claim recognition as belonging to the 
parent stem. History, archaeology, geography, 
meteorology, agriculture, philology, psychology, 
logic, sociology, and even jurisprudence and 
theology, are employing the scientific method, 
with increasing success, and demand recognition 
in the surrogate's court, as the next of kin. Con- 
servative observers of nature, and especially the 
workers in laboratories and museums, may look 
askance at these newcomers, as the aristocracy 
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regard the nouveaux riches^ and the bearers of 
armorial bearings, worn since the crusades, regard 
the heraldic escutcheons which are fabricated to- 
day. Yet may we not claim that this vast ex- 
pansion of the scientific method is one of 
the most remarkable and one of the most 
propitious gains of the nineteenth century ? To 
the doctrine of evolution, and its great ex- 
pounders, the advance is largely due. Never- 
theless, while the old line between the sciences 
and the humanities may be invisible as the equa- 
tor, it has an existence as real. On the one side 
are cognitions which may be submitted to demon- 
strative proof ; which do not depend upon opinion, 
preference, or authority; which are true every- 
where and all the time ; while on the other side 
are cognitions which depend upon our spiritual 
natures, our aesthetic preferences, our intellectual 
traditions, our religious faith. Earth and man, 
nature and th^ supernatural, letters and science, the 
liumanities and the realities, are the current terms 
of contrast between the two groups, and there are 
no signs that these distinctions will ever vanish. 
Apparently mankind will continue to enjoy the 
great productions of literature, music, painting, 
sculpture, and architecture, without any regard to 
the brains that produced these delight-giving 
works; and humanity will cultivate the senti- 
ments of affection, loyalty, and worship, without 
regard to the pulsations of the heart and the 
reactions of our nervous systems. 

Moreover, the opposition which science en- 
<:ountercd from theology died, or afleast became 
moribund, in the nineteenth century. In the 
twentieth, only memories will survive of the dog- 
matism which endeavored to stifle in their help- 
lessness, like the babes in the tower, those infant 
sciences, astronomy, geology, biology, and evolu- 
tion. The story of past conflicts and of steady 
triumphs, is it not recorded in the volumes of 
Andrew D. White ? The attitude of today, is it 
not shown in the recent speech of Lord Kelvin, 
and in the Autobiography of Joseph Le Conte ? 

Again, the dread of science, as a dominant 



factor in higher education, which was prevalent 
in the early part of the nineteenth century, has 
reached the vanishing point. "Bread-and-butter 
studies" are no longer spoken of in derision, as 
they were in my undergraduate days. 

All this is general, applicable to other lands as 
well as to our own. Now, when we restrict our 
vision to this country, specific considerations be- 
come so obvious that I need only mention them. 

These among others are conditions favorable to 
the advancement of science among us : 

The diffusion of popular education, securing 
an army of intelligent people, among whom the 
elect discoverers and investigators will appear. 

The general acceptance of elective courses in 
schools of all grades, especially in colleges, so 
that individual wants and personal aptitudes may 
be provided for. This is a triumph of the last 
thirty years. 

The readiness of the United States government, 
and of many separate states, especially in the 
West, to contribute liberally to the support of 
applied science. An enumeration of the resources 
of the national capital, mad^ here two years ago, 
shows what Congress is willing to do: for one 
department of investigation a million and a 
quarter dollars in one year I Another sign is 
found in the growth of agricultural colleges and 
experiment stations throughout the land, and the 
development of the Department of Agriculture. 
Another sign is the growth of state univer- 
sities. 

The admission of educated women — not in 
exceptional cases, but in c6nsiderable and increas- 
ing numbers — to the opportunities of original 
investigation for which, in certain departments, 
they show marked adaptation and for which they 
can readily prepare themselves in the colleges for 
women. 

The establishment of libraries, museums, labo- 
ratories, and observatories by the munificent and 
unparalleled generosity of American citizens. 

The sharp distinction between collegiate and 
university ideals. 
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With these favorable conditions there are some 
that are unfavorable. The remuneration afforded 
to the leading exponents of science is for the 
most part quite inadequate. Larger salaries, with 
pensions for old age and disability, with provision 
for widows and children, are much to be desired. 
Suitable recognition for scientific attainments is 
still wanting. 

The great demand upon the educated and in- 
tellectual classes of our country for service in 
financial and industrial incorporations, where 
compensation of a liberal amount is assured, ab- 
sorbs much ability. Many young scholars, who 
might rise to distinction if their talents were de- 
voted to literature and science, are diverted from 
these fascinating but unremunerative careers by 
the necessity that they foresee of securing a com- 
petence, perhaps, in some case, by a preference, 
inherited or caught by infection, for that luxury 
which modem society encourages to the neglect 
of old-fashioned economy, moderation, and repose. 

As science can have no rapid development 
without prompt publication, it is well that many 
periodicals devoted to research are now main- 
tained in this country; but it is a misfortune that 
many of them appear under such restrictions that 
they have very limited circulation, and that often 
the editorial supervision is so inadequate that the 
elimination of poor material and the condensation 
of that which is good are neglected. We are 
prone to " printing without publishing." Conse- 
quently our journals are not as widely read abroad 
or at home as they should be. In the next stage 
of progress there will* be an agreement among 
the leading editors and publishers to appear as 
co-operators, and not as rivals, in the use of the 
printing-press. We may be sure that the law of 
the survival of the fittest will soon prevail. 

Under these conditions a new term has become 
current in our academic vocabulary, the term 
"research." It is a new term, not a new idea, 
for Herodotus and Aristotle, Roger Bacon and 
Francis Bacon, Isaac Newton and Linnaeus, 
Franklin and Rumford, and hosts of American 



forerunners and contemporaries, eager in the pur- 
suit of knowledge, have made contributions to 
the storehouses of mankind which still furnish 
seed-corn to the cultivators and experience to 
experimenters. "Research" is not a felicitous 
term. Neither, for that matter, is the term " uni- 
versity," which originally meant the entire body, 
or corporation, of civic, ecclesiastical, or educa- 
tional authorities. Centuries ago the world gave 
its preference to " university " and turned a cold 
shoulder upon studium generaU. Apparently, " re- 
search " has likewise come to stay. 

The word was presented to the English-speaking 
world in 1875 in a volume entitled The Endow- 
ment of Research^ by Dr. Appleton, an English 
scholar. We have the authority of his learned 
associate, the humanist Mark Pattison for saying 
that it was then a new conception became popular 
under the term "research." "The term," he 
remarks, "is inappropriate enough, but, like 
all complex conceptions, no one word in the 
language is anything like adequate to cover this 
conception; yet some one word must be em- 
ployed when we want to speak much of the 
thing." Whatever results may have followed in 
England, the arguments of Pattison and Appleton 
and their associates had a very strong influence 
upon the organization of one American univer- 
sity in the year 1876, and since that time the 
conception of " research " has spread throughout 
our land from peak to peak like the signal fires 
described by the Greek dramatists. 

I wish it were possible even now to use the 
words "investigation" and "investigators," but 
certainly something more than an act of the 
legislature will be required before the child can 
throw off the name by which it has been chris- 
tened. Even that suggested is not very good. 
The "advancement of knowledge" was Lord 
Bacon's phrase, adopted by the founder of the 
Smithsonian Institution for the "advancement 
and diffusion of knowledge." " Creative action," 
says President Eliot, was the phrase of Ralph 
Waldo Emerson. " Constructive scholarship " is 
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proposed by Munsterberg. With the word "re- 
search" has come the derivative "research assist- 
ants/' and in every laboratory of the land funds 
are demanded for their compensation. Evident- 
ly the young aspirant, at the outset of his career, 
requires control, or at least the counsel of a more 
learned and experienced person, or his production 
will be a memoir of busy idleness. Counting the 
threads of a carpet, or the grains in a bushel of 
sand, may add iotas to knowledge, but it will be 
to the domain of useless knowledge. Doing 
what has already been well done is a waste of 
energy, though we call it research. Time given 
to isolated and unrelated inquiries is a bad invest- 
ment. On the other hand, genius will propose 
its own path, will ask its own hard questions, 
and proceed by its own methods to answer them. 
We often hear discussions as to the relation of 
instruction to research. Sterile intellects attrib- 
ute their non-productiveness to overwork, when 
a more acute diagnosis detects a lack of will- 
power. Will-weakness is as common as neuras- 
thenia. None of our college faculties are perfectly 
immune from this infection. It must be admitted 
that serious administrative duties are impediments 
to prolonged work in the laboratory or the 
library; but instruction is not administration. 
Sylvester, the great mathematician, said that his 
mind was never so fertile as when excited by the 
queries and criticisms of his pupils ; and scores of 
our eminent contemporaries would say so, too. 
On the other hand, certain minds have done their 
best work without any pedagogical obligations. 
Darwin, Lyell, and Hooker form a conspicuous 
trio of the non-professorial class. Herbert Spen- 
cer drew no stipend. Willard Gibbs won distinc- 
tion before he won a salary of a thousand dollars. 
The astronomer Hill needed no outside impulse; 
his was the rare power of self-fertilization. Dana 
was famous as a naturalist long before he was a 
professor. No absolute rule can be laid down 
more explicit than this, let those who have the 
duties of a professorship discharge them well; and 
those who have leisure be sure that it is not wasted. 



Let us now consider how well prepared this 
country is for scientific research or productive 
scholarship. Certain favorable conditions are 
obvious, some already indicated: wide-spread, 
almost universal, education furnishing a large 
body of well-instructed persons, from whom 
recruits may be drafted; freedom from the restric- 
tions of an established church and from govern- 
mental impediment; general recognition of the 
importance of scientific inquiry; in many direc- 
tions, — liberal outlajrs by the nation and by states; 
munificent endowments from individuals, becom- 
ing, as the years roll on, more liberal in amount 
and more liberal in scope; noteworthy indica- 
tions of versatility, ingenuity, adaptability and 
patience on the part of American youth ; unself- 
ish readiness to enter upon unremunerative ca- 
reers for the pleasure of living in devotion to 
science; and a newspaper press eager to make 
public every new birth. 

Nor is this all. Our equipments are good ; col- 
lections of books and periodical are very large and 
well chosen; museums of natural history are rap- 
idly increasing; our astronomical instruments are 
unsurpassed; our physical and chemical labora- 
tories have all the requirements of modem sci- 
ence. If I may be allowed to use a word from 
the market-place, we have an extensive plant, 
facilities adequate to a very large business. Per- 
haps the plant is greater than is requisite today. 
No matter. Darwin wrote to Thistleton-Dyer, in 
1878, these words: 

I have A very strong opinion that it would be the greatest 
possible pity if the physiological laboratory, now that it has 
been built, were not supplied with as many good instru- 
ments as your funds can possibly afiEord. It is quite pos- 
sible that some of them may become antiquated before they 
are much or even at aU used. But this does not seem to me 
any argument at all against getting them, for the laboratory 
cannot be used untill well provided ; and the mere fact of 
the .instruments being ready may suggest to someone to use 
them. You at Kew, as guardians and promoters of botan- 
ical science, will then have done all in your power, and if 
your laboratory is not used, the disgrace will lie at the feet 
of the public. But untill bitter experience proves the con- 
trary, I will never believe that we are so backward. 
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When Rowland was asked to select the appa- 
ratus for the new university to which he was called, 
he bought freely the costliest instruments of pre- 
cision. The supply preceded the demand; the 
demand appeared at once. An amusing illustra- 
tion of the conservative hold-back is given by 
President Loudon in a recent admirable appeal 
for the recognition of research in the universities 
of Canada: "An English professor — himself a 
classical scholar — on an occasion so recent as 
the establishment of the Physical Laboratory in 
the University of Toronto inquired : * Why go 
to the expense of purchasing this elaborate equip- 
ment, until, the physicists have made an end of 
making discoveries ?' '' No American scholar 
could have asked that question. 

The size of a college has nothing to do with 
the progress of investigation. I read, for example, 
that a recent traveler who has reached Lassa, in 
Thibet, found near the forbidden shrine three 
institutions where fifteen thousand monks are 
engaged in learned pursuits. In one of these, six 
thousand boys, young men, and gray-bearded 
patriarchs are studying theology; yet not one 
contribution to science has ever come from that 
focus of Buddhist lore, though Dalai Lama is the 
living Buddha. I remember that the Royal Insti- 
tution in London, without any students, gave 
rooms to Young, Davy, Faraday, Tjrndall, Ray- 
leigh, and Dewar — a truly apostolic succession. 
Agassiz and Guyot won their distinction in the 
fresh-water college of Neufchiltel. Princeton was 
an undeveloped institution when Joseph Henry 
made his fundamental discoveries in electro- 
magnetism. Yale had a very meager equipment 
in books and instruments when Olmsted, Herrick, 
and Newton made their discoveries in respect to 
meteoric showers and the origin of comets. Lie- 
big's renown was established in the little labora- 
tory which still stands as his proud monument, 
at Giessen, long before he was called to Munich. 
Scores of such instances might readily be cited. 
Indeed, the facts are so obvious that a witty exag- 
geration declares that the progress of science 



varies inversely as the size of the laboratory: the 
larger the place and the more the students, the 
more arduous the administration and the more 
frequent the interruptions. It has been playiully 
said that Boston is not a place, but a state of mind. 
So I would say: Research depends upon a state 
of mind, and not on the laboratory or the instru- 
ments. 

With all the advantages that have been enumer- 
ated, how are we succeeding? Listen to a bril- 
liant exotic. Professor Munsterberg, who declares 
that the " idea of continental Europe, in regard 
to the productive scholars of the New World, can 
be as easily as briefly stated,'' and then he makes 
this formidable announcement, which he calls 
*' the idea of continental Europe," in respect to 
American scholarship. It is summed up in three 
ominous words: "There is none." 

An American, long resident in Europe, Carl 
Snyder, sings the same dirge. "America's posi- 
tion in the world of science is inferior," are his 
words. "Why has the United States so slight a 
share in the marvelous scientific advance of the 
century?" is his significant inquiry. Several 
pages are devoted to the delineation of this failure. 

I do not know by what processes of telepathy 
or wireless telegraphy this "idea of continental 
Europe," in respect to productive scholarship in 
America, can be reduced to three words: "There 
is none." I prefer to scan the list of Americans 
who have received the highest honors of the acad- 
emies of sciences in Europe — honors which are 
only bestowed for important contributions to 
knowledge. Begin with the names of Franklin and 
Rum ford, then read the roll continued in our day 
by the names of Joseph Henry, Louis Agassiz, Asa 
Gray, Joseph Leidy, Benjamin Peirce, James D. 
Dana, Hubert A. Newton, James Hall, O. C. 
Marsh, Henry A. Rowland, Joseph E. Keeler, 
Willard Gibbs, and by scores of living investi- 
gators now active in every part of the land. 

Here let me pay a tribute of friendship and 
admiration to one of our countrymen who has 
just departed, having attained to the highest rank 
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among the mathematical physicists of the world — 
Willard Gibbs, whose eminence, like that of Sir 
Isaac Newton, will be more and more conceded 
as time rolls on. 

He was an authority upon themes of great im- 
portance and difficulty in a domain where the 
door is open only to th6se who can give the pass- 
word as past-masters in a science most profound, 
where his leadership was that of exploration and 
conquest, where his distinction is acknowledged 
by the most distinguished physicists in Europe 
and America. There is good authority for saying 
that "by a wonderful exercise of scientific imagi- 
nation and logical power he predicted the greater 
part of the science of physical chemistry." His 
creation of the vector analysis is equally remark- 
able. Professor Ostwald, one among the fore- 
most, says of the work of Professor Gibbs in 
thermo-dynamics: "Untouched treasures, in the 
greatest variety and of the greatest importance, to 
the theoretical as well as to the experimental 
investigator, still lie within its pages." 

This is not the place for the enumeration of 
other subjects which were enriched by his genius. 
At the moment we can only place the name of 
Willard Gibbs among the foremost of American 
intellects at the opening of this century, and com- 
mend to younger men his life and example. In 
his crown are seven precious stones — Genius, 
Training, Resolution, Self-dependence, Persever- 
ance, Modesty, and Success. 

In academic circles chauvinism is offensive, and 
I would not venture thus to speak of the achieve- 
ments of our countrymen, were it not that deroga- 
tory remarks have been received with applause by 
a chorus of pessimists; were it not time that the 
voice of the optimists should be heard in the land. 
Under these circumstances you will perhaps listen 
without censure to these concluding remarks. To 
illustrate American activities in science, I would 
dwell upon the progress made in the study of our 
vast domain, between two oceans, to the knowl- 
edge acquired of its coasts, harbors, rivers, lakes; 
of its valleys, plains, hills, and mountain ranges; 



of its mineral deposits, and qi the slow processes 
by which the terrestrial features have been molded 
and modified. I would recall what has been done 
beyond our own territory, in surveys of the 
Atlantic and Pacific seas, and in the Levant. I 
would enumerate the memoirs in which the flora 
and the fauna of this continent have been enumer- 
ated and described — the mollusks, the crusta- 
ceans, the fishes, the reptiles, the birds, and the 
mammalia living and palaeozoic; the mosses, the 
ferns, the algae, the flowers, the shrubs, and the 
forests. I would point to the study of the weather 
and the climate, and our contributions to the 
laws of meteorology. I would follow American 
explorers in their near approach to the north pole, 
and go with others to Alaska and eastern Siberia. 
I would summon a great company of American 
archaeologists and ethnologists engaged in the 
scrutiny of primitive man. I would remember 
that this earth is a star among the stars, and enu- 
merate the contributions to astronomical science 
which have been made by observing the starry 
heavens and in the quiet studies of able mathe- 
maticians. The work of our chemists should not 
be overlooked, nor the fact that one of the most 
brilliant among them has declined a chair in a 
German university offered to him «in recognition 
of his researches. In the field of physics some of 
our most gifted countrymen should be named 
and mention should be made of their investi- 
gation of the velocity of light, in spectrum 
analysis, in the mechanical equivalent of heat, 
in the determination of electrical units, and in 
other abstract, far-reaching studies of funda- 
mental laws. I would show that the group of 
studies called biological has not been overlooked, 
and would name the memoirs and treatises in 
minute anatomy, neurology, embryology, mor- 
phology, and physiology which have come from 
the laboratories of biology and the fruitful results 
of bacteriological and pathological studies which 
have resulted in the partial and complete control 
of certain infectious diseases. Nor would I forget 
the contributions to classical and Semitic archaeol- 
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ogy which Americans have raade and are making, 
and to the distinction won by William Dwight 
Whitney and his followers in comparative philol- 
ogy, and to the impulse given to biblical studies 
by the head of this university. 

Two new forces have lately been introduced, 
which will prove to be supplemental to those 
already at work in our best universities and col- 
leges. One of these, an institution devoted to 
pathological investigation, is due to the founder 
of this university, Mr. John D. Rockefeller. The 
other is an establishment for the aid of scientific 
investigation in any part of the country — the 
munificent gift of Mr. Andrew Carnegie. His 
many gifts for varied purposes had already 
secured the gratitude due to a prince of philan- 
thropists, and he now enrolled his name among 
the foremost promoters of knowledge. His new 
endowment had no precursor and no parallel. 
Rumford's gifts in the eighteenth century and 
Smithson's in the nineteenth were its near of kin. 
The large amount attracted universal attention, 
but the purposes received still greater applause. 
Mr. Carnegie had the sagacity to perceive that 
education and investigation are distinct functions 
of civilized life; and that they may be promoted 
by different corporations. He differentiated the 
two chief objects of a university — instruction and 
research. He did not intimate that these two 
functions must always be separated. Nobody 
thinks so. They may be united. He merely 
gave emphasis to research in these words: 

It is proposed to found, in the city of Washington, an 
institution which, with the co-operation of institutions now 
or hereafter established, there or elsewhere, shall in the 
broadest and most liberal manner encourage investigation, 
research, and discovery; show the application of knowledge 
to the improvement of mankind; provide such buildings, 
laboratories, books, and apparatus, as may be needed; and 
afford instruction of an advanced character to students 
properly qualified to profit thereby. 

When asked if he wished his gift to be restricted 
to our countrymen, "No," was his prompt and 
wise response; "Science is not limited by geo* 
graphical boundaries." 

[The next portion of the address unfolded the 



proceedings of the Carnegie institution durinj^ 
its first eighteen months.] 

Let me conclude by repeating statements 
already made. Science, in the United States, at 
the beginning of the twentieth century has such 
a vantage-ground as it never occupied before. 
Laboratories of investigation have been opened; 
instruments of precision have been multiplied 
and improved; universities no longer give undue 
reverence to the written word; schools of science 
and technical training schools have been organ- 
ized; general education has improved; museums 
are well endowed and arranged; journals have 
been established for great departments of knowl- 
edge and for minute specialties. Men of letters 
no longer regard the men of science as but half- 
educated; and the organized forces of religion no 
longer array themselves against the progress of 
inquiry. The spirit of science is recognized by 
individuals and governments. A few objections 
are heard. Vox et praterea nihiL Science is accept- 
ed as synonymous with exact knowledge. Truth 
takes the place of tradition. The study of nature 
has usurped the throne of human authority. Man- 
kind has attained to a clearer knowledge of the 
great Omnipresence; so that many men of many 
minds find in an ancient Credo the best expres- 
sion of their knowledge and their faith. "I 
believe in God the Father Almighty, maker of 
Heaven and Earth, and of all things visible and 
invisible." In the confidence, not always orally 
expressed, that science is the discoverer and inter- 
preter of this divine order, men devote them- 
selves, with the ardor of enthusiasm which has 
never been surpassed, to searching and re-search- 
ing, hoping and believing, almost knowing, that 
every step of progress contributes to the welfare 
of humanity, to the physical, intellectual, moral, 
and social improvement of the race. The twenti- 
eth century begins with these auspicious expecta- 
tions. May it produce, in our country, many 
great benefactors, many wise and buoyant leaders, 
working hand in hand, many a brilliant discoverer, 
many a true philosopher. 
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THE PRESIDENra QUARTERLY STATEMENT. 
Members of the University, and Friends : 

THE Business HAHABiRSHIP OF THE UfUVEBSiTY, 

The year closing has been marked by an im- 
portant change in the administrative work of the 
University. In spite of urgent protestation to 
the contrary, the Business Manager, Mr. Henry 
A. Rusty in the early months of the year indicated 
his purpose to withdraw from the duties of his 
position as soon as suitable arrangements could 
be made to fill the vacancy created by his with- 
drawal. For a period of ten years Mr. Rust has 
served the University with an earnestness and 
faithfulness which have overtaxed his physical 
strength. During these years the business organi- 
zation of the institution has been effected ; more 
than twenty buildings have been erected; and 
large land holdings have been secured. The 
responsibility of the Business Manager in this 
period of constructive work has been greater per- 
haps than even those most closely associated with 
the work could well appreciate. The infinitude 
of detail, as well as the magnitude of many of 
the operations, demanded a degree of physical 
strength and a kind of business ability which few 
men possess. Mr. Rust took up these burdens as 
a work of love. He carried them because of his 
personal interest in the University itself, of which 
he was one of the original Trustees, and toward 
the foundation of which he had himself made 
notable contribution. With a faithfulness bom 
of his love for the work and based upon his large 
experience in business affairs, he served the insti- 
tution through the most difficult and delicate 
period of its financial history. What the Univer- 
sity owes Mr. Rust for this unique service will 
never be calculated. The best years of his life 
have gone into its service, and its business policy 
is one the minutest details of which have received 
the impress of his personality. 

It is only just that I should add to this state- 
ment the fact that, aside from matters which be- 
long definitely to the business side of the Uni- 



versity's interests, Mr. Rust has shown himself 
through all these years to have been a wise ad- 
visor. On many questions of general policy his 
opinions have been sought. His loyalty to the 
cause which he served, and the courage with which 
he presented and carried out his policy in any 
given case, have been a source of strength to 
those with whom he has been associated. The 
Trustees have expressed very cordially and ear- 
nestly their regret that his purpose to give up the 
work could not be modified, and have testified 
their appreciation of the splendid service which 
he has rendered the University. It is understood 
that as soon as arrangements to that effect can be 
made, Mr. Rust will resume his place on the 
Board of Trustees, and in the capacity of a Trus- 
tee continue to make use of his accurate and inti- 
mate knowledge of the affairs of the institution in 
the furthering of its interests. 

When it became quite certain that Mr. Rust's 
determination to withdraw could not be changed, 
the minds of the Trustees turned at once to Mr. 
Wallace Heckman, with whom many of them had 
personal acquaintance, and who had been associ- 
ated so prominently with the higher interests of 
our municipal affairs. After full consideration of 
the matter, and at great personal sacrifice, Mr. 
Heckman, to our delight, consented to take up 
the heavy load which Mr. Rust had laid down. 
He brings to the task which lies before him a 
large experience in business management ; care- 
ful training of a legal character ; and above all 
strong sympathy with the ideals of the institution. 
Only a few months have passed since the assump- 
tion of the duties of his office, and yet he has 
already attained a grasp of the details of the situ- 
ation which guarantees a successful administra- 
tion. The University is, indeed, fortunate in that 
it is able to look back upon so signal a service 
completed, and at the same time a service begun 
the promise of which is as strong and certain as 
its best friends could wish. 
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THE LAW SCHOOL, 

The Law School in its short history has achieved 
a success which no one a year ago would have 
been willing to predict. The vigor with which 
the members of its Faculty have prosecuted their 
work and the high character of the results 
achieved are evidenced by the satisfaction, and 
indeed enthusiasm, which have taken possession 
of the student body ; by the strong impression 
made upon the University at large ; and likewise 
by the recognition which has been accorded by 
the bar and by other schools of law. It is ordi- 
narily expected that several years will be required 
to build up a new institution of any kind. It is 
perhaps true that no kind of educational work 
appeals so slowly for recognition as that of a 
professional school. We have therefore a real 
occasion for congratulation that in so short a time 
foundations that are confessedly so strong have 
been established. 

Special mention may be made of three things : 

1. The outlook of the Law School for the 
Summer Quarter is particularly interesting. Regis- 
tration is being made by students coming from 
many schools of law and from the active duties of 
the profession. The presence as lecturers of so 
strong a body of men seems already to have been 
appreciated by those who desire to use the sum- 
mer months in the prosecution of their law 
studies. 

2. The progress of the Law School building 
has been especially gratifying. Up to the pres- 
ent time there has been no occasion for delay, 
and unless there should occur something unfor- 
tunate the building will be under roof by August 
I. It is safe to assume that the work of the Law 
School may be transferred to the new building as 
early as January i. The many inconveniences to 
which the Faculty and students have thus far 
patiently submitted will then have disappeared, 
and it may be confidently asserted that upon 
the completion of the building, no law school 
will possess physical advantages superior to those 
of the Law School of this University. 



3. We all rejoice in the addition to the staff of 
the Law School of that strong and eminent 
teacher of law so widely known through the en- 
tire country, and especially in the West — Pro- 
fessor Floyd R. Mechem. I am not exaggerating 
when I say that Professor Mechem is recognized 
by the bar of Chicago and by the entire profession 
of the western states as a man of the highest at- 
tainments, and one who has exerted as strong an 
influence upon the teaching of law as any man 
who has given instruction in an institution west 
of the state of New York. Under these circum- 
stances we may look forward with pleasant antici- 
pation to the further development and progress 
of this department of the institution during its 
coming years. 

TH£ SUMMER QUARTER. 

This afternoon at 5 o'clock the work of the 
new year will be inaugurated, and the Summer 
Quarter of the scholastic year 1903-4 will begin. 
The preparation for this Quarter is larger and 
more elaborate than for any preceding year. 
Several Departments — for example, Zo51ogy and 
Physics — have been greatly strengthened. In all 
Departments better provision has been made than 
heretofore for advanced study. 

The University does not anticipate that the 
establishment of summer schools in the South and 
West will in any way interfere with the success 
of the Summer Quarter. As a matter of fact, 
we believe that the successful administration of 
these various schools will contribute largely to the 
numbers and efficiency of the students in our own 
Summer Quarter. Everyone has noticed the fact 
that, as each summer comes, that portion of the 
constituency which may be denominated the 
summer constituency is of a higher character. It 
is the highest work in which we are especially in- 
terested, and each recurring season we find our- 
selves occupied with a class of more highly 
developed college and graduate students. 

The list of preachers for the Summer Quarter 
will include the following gentlemen: Dr. R. J. 
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Campbell, of London, England, Dr. F. W. 
Gunsaulus, Professor Galusha Anderson, Professor 
Nathaniel Butler, Assistant Professor H. L. Wil- 
lett. Bishop Charles B. Galloway, of Mississippi, 
and Dr. J. M. Carroll, of Texas. 

The following gentlemen from other institu- 
tions will give instruction in the University dur- 
ing the Summer Quarter: 

George Clarke Sellery, Instructor in History, 
the University of Wisconsin. 

Wales Harrison Packard, Instructor in Physiol- 
ogy, of Bradley Polytechnic Institute. 

William Otis Beal, Instructor in Mathematics, 
of Chicago Manual Training School. 

Francis A. Wood, Instructor in Germanic 
Philology, of Cornell College, Mount Vernon, 
Iowa. 

Bruce Wyman, Assistant Professor of Law, 
Harvard University. 

Theodore C. Burgess, Assistant Professor of 
Greek and Latin, Bradley Polytechnic Institute. 

Bert John Vos, Associate Professor of German, 
Johns Hopkins University. 

Clarence FrisbeeRoss, Professor of Greek, Alle- 
gheny College. 

Arthur J. Roberts, Professor of English, Colby 
College. 

Archibald MacMechan, Professor of English, 
Dalhousie College. 

William Edward Mead, Professor of English, 
Wesleyan University. 

William Norman Guthrie, Author and Lecturer, 
Alameda, California. 

Henry W. Hulbert, Professor of Church His- 
tory, Bangor Theological Seminary. 

J. M. English, Professor of Homiletics, Newton 
Theological Institution. 

Charles W. Colby, Professor of History, McGill 
University. 

Horace G. Byers, Professor of Chemistry, Uni- 
versity of Washington. 

James Mark Baldwin, Professor of Philosophy, 
Princeton University. 



Paul Milyoukov, Crane Lecturer on Russian 
Institutions, St. Petersburg. 

To the students who have already arrived, and 
are participating with us in the Convocation exer- 
cises, we present the welcome of the University and 
invite them to the enjoyment of all its privileges. 
Those who are with us for the first time may be 
assured that they will not long be strangers 
among us. The spirit of this institution is a 
democratic spirit, and, more than this, a friendly 
one. Snobbery is a thing not cultivated in the 
West. As students and instructors we are 
brothers and sisters in a great family seeking for 
the advancement, not only of ourselves, but of 
our fellow-men, and as such we welcome you. 

QALU8HA ANDCMOH. 

I desire to report that, in view of the long and 
faithful service of Professor Galusha Anderson, 
Head of the Department of Homiletics, and in 
view of the fact that he has reached the age of 
seventy years, the Trustees of the University, 
acting with the Trustees of the Theological 
Union, have voted to release him henceforth 
from regular official duties ; at the same time it 
is my privilege to announce that they have 
made a suitable financial arrangement which will 
free Dr. Anderson from anxiety and concern as to 
his future. The proposition to give up his regu- 
lar duties was suggested by Dr. Anderson himself. 
The Trustees in effecting the arrangement have 
had in mind the excellent service rendered by Dr. 
Anderson to the cause of education during more 
than a score of years. The splendid struggle 
which he made to save the old University has not 
passed out of the minds of men. The courage 
which he manifested through this long effort was 
magnificent. The strength of his service in con- 
nection with the old Theological Seminary, and, 
after its reorganization, in connection with the 
University, has been admired by all who have 
come in contact with him and his work. In this 
action of the Trustees, evidence is furnished of 
their readiness to give recognition to the faithful 
work of those who spend their lives in the service 
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of the institution. In accordance with the ar- 
rangement made, Dr. Anderson retains his place 
in the Faculty of the Divinity School and in the 
Senate of the University. Such special service as 
he may be able and willing to render from time 
to time will be thoroughly appreciated by the 
friends of the Divinity School and the University. 
It is understood that opportunity is thus given 
him to prepare for the press certain volumes of an 
important character; and it is believed that this 
service will be one for which his own students, 
and those who are to be students of theology in 
the future, will be grateful to him. The Univer- 
sity has had no more loyal, faithful, or efficient 
officer in its twelve years than Dr. Anderson, and 
if the wishes of his colleagues and their prayers may 
prevail, his life will be spared many years for the 
execution of work which will redound to the 
credit and honor of himself and the institution 
which he will continue to represent. 

HEVI BUILDINQ8. 

The following, from an editorial published in 
' the Chronicle of June 9, is perhaps as fair a state- 
ment as could be presented concerning the general 
effect of the new buildings now practically com- 
pleted: 

These edifices are monuments to the skill and good taste 
of their designers, and to the efficiei\(cy of the contractors 
who are building them, lliey constitute a continual valu- 
able lesson in the art of architecture. 

On one comer, occupying half a block, there is nearing 
completion a structure which recalls an English cathedral. 
On another is a castellated structure, massive in gray stone 
and impressive in outline. A great fa9ade of Gothic design, 
stretching an entire block along Fifty-ninth street, marks 
the finishing of a noble building destined to play a part in 
the economy of the University. 

Everywhere for blocks the builder is at work, and every- 
where the construction is in harmony with the buildings 
already erected. The whole promises to present a spectacle 
of artistic symmetry unparalleled in this country. 

It is worth the while of Chicago people to visit the scene 
of constructive activity and realize that we have in this city 
a collection of educational edifices which, if it was in Europe, 
would elicit the enthusiastic praise of touring Americans. 

That it is so little known and so little talked of is merely 
demonstration that we are seldom given to appreciation of 
beauties that are close at hand. 



We have waited a long time for these buildings. 
How much those students who have gone out 
from the University during its early years have 
missed because of the lack of such facilities as 
these buildings will furnish cannot easily be 
measured. At last we are to enjoy them to the 
full. By October i all of the buildings now in 
process of erection will have been finished except 
the new Law building. A special gift of f 60,000 
has been received within ten days, which is 
to be used in furnishing and equipping the new 
Gymnasium, the Commons, the student Club 
House, the Tower, and the Assembly Hall. For 
this additional favor from the hands of an old 
University friend we are sincerely grateful. 

THE SCHOOL OF EDUCAT/OH. 

The important task of reorganizing the Ele- 
mentary and Secondary work forming a part of 
the proposed School of Education has been ac- 
complished. The Elementary School, hitherto 
known as the Laboratory School, and the Univer- 
sity Elementary School have been joined and 
will constitute one branch of the work as reorgan- 
ized. The Faculties of the South Side Academy 
and the Manual Training School have also been 
united. The name selected, after a long con- 
sideration, for the secondary work is the Uni- 
versity High School. The professional work will 
be known as the College of Education. While, 
as before, students with a high-school training 
will be received as members of the College of 
Education, distinct courses have been arranged 
for those who enter upon this work after com- 
pleting two years of regular college work in ad- 
dition to the high-school course of study. With 
the approval of the Senate of the University, the 
appropriate Bachelor's degree will be conferred 
upon those students of the School of Education 
who have completed courses meeting the general 
requirements of the University course, and in ad- 
dition there will be conferred upon such students 
the degree of Bachelor of Education. 

New equipment for the College of Education 
and the Elementary School to the amount of 
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f 50,000 is being purchased. New equipment for 
the Manual Training School to the amount of 
f 10,000 has been authorized. The cost of the 
new Manual Training building was intended to 
be kept within the limit of f 140,000. It has been 
found necessary, however, in order to meet the 
demands of the work, and to make this building 
the most complete possible to add about 50 per 
cent, to this sum. The new buildings, including 
that of the Manual Training School, will be com- 
pleted during the summer and will be occupied 
October i. The corner-stone of the Manual 
Training building will be laid tomorrow. 

I desire to express to the five different Faculties 
which have worked together this year in perfect 
harmony, notwithstanding many difficulties, my 
great appreciation of their courtesy and good 
spirit. Under ordinary circumstances it would be 
impossible for five Faculties to come together as 
these Faculties have done. 

With the work of reorganization completed, 
with the buildings and equipment provided upon 
so generous a scale, we may confidently expect 
results of a satisfactory character. The total 
cost of the land, buildings, and equipment of 
the School of Education thus far has been as 

follows : 

Land - - - . 1243,465 

Buildings - - • 600,000 

Equipment .... 90,867 



Total 



934.332 



MODEHM PHILOLOQY. 

The University publishes this month the first 
number of a new quarterly established in the in- 
terests of Modern Philology. This journal, under 
the general editorship of Assistant Professor Allen, 
will devote itself to the presentation of scientific 
articles relating to Germanic and Romance phi- 
lology. It is quite certain that the time is op- 
portune for the inauguration of this new journal. 
The strength of the editorial staff, the large and 
hearty response with which the effort has been 
met, and the definite merit of the journal itself, 
bespeak the success already practically assured. 



UM/VEMtTY COLLEQE, 

No division of the work of the University has 
been more successful than the work organized 
under the head of University College. Dur- 
ing the five years of its history closing this month, 
its enrolment has been as follows : 

1898-1899 284 

189^1900 ... - 254 

1900-1901 .... 475 
1901-1902 .... 502 

1902-1903 ... - 446 
The loss of fifty-six in the enrolment of the 
year just closing has been due to the urgency 
with which teachers in the schools were pressed 
to take courses of study offered through the city 
normal school. These courses, however, were 
found by many teachers to lack in the specific 
and detailed instruction that ordinarily character- 
izes college work. During the last two years 
the instructors in University College have been 
regular University officers, and their compensa- 
tion has been that which is prescribed by the 
University statutes. 

Substantial results of this work are now begin- 
ning to be appreciated, and already a consider- 
able number of students have been enabled to 
finish the College course for whom otherwise it 
would have been impossible. It is understood 
that in the curriculum of this College only those 
subjects ordinarily offered in the college course 
are presented. 

The work of this College has been made pos- 
sible by a gift received each year from Mrs. 
Emmons Blaine. The amount of this gift in the 
first year was $5,000, in the remaining years 
f 6,200. Her pledge for this purpose expires July 
I of the present year. Much consideration has 
been given to the question whether at this time 
the work should be given up. The University 
had no funds upon which it could draw for the 
payment of administration and rent. As a matter 
of fact, the fees paid were insufficient to cover the 
actual cost of instruction. It gives me pleasure 
to announce that Mrs. Blaine has consented to 
continue her gift of $6,200 through the coming 
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year. We are certainly grateful to her for the 
help thus afforded, and we trust that some 
arrangement may soon be effected by which the 
College shall become permanently established. 
The need of this work, especially for teachers of 
the city of Chicago, is evident. Other plans may 
be adopted for assisting the teachers to make 
the advancement needed in connection with 
their teaching; but experience would seem to 
show that nothing better can be found than the 
regular class-room exercises in which both the 
instructor and the members of the class partici- 
pate. This is a most important work, and the 
assistance of every institution in close relation- 
ship to Chicago life is needed for its full accom- 
plishment. There is, moreover, evidence of a 
wider need than that of teachers. It is believed 
that courses may be arranged which shall prove 
themselves of great value to preachers, lawyers, 
physicians, and likewise to those who for one 
reason or another cannot avail themselves of the 
ordinary college instruction. When it shall be 
possible to have for this College better facilities, 
including library and laboratory rooms, and 
better class-rooms, the development will be more 
rapid and more satisfactory. Perhaps important 
steps in this direction may be taken during the 
coming year. 

PBESEItTAriOH OF HR. CHAHBERUM'S BUST. 

During the last months a signal honor has 
come to one of the University's most distin- 
guished investigators, and through him to the 
University. For many years the work of Pro- 
fessor Chamberlin has attracted attention and 
commanded the admiration of geologists and 
geophysicists, not only throughout our country, 
but throughout all countries where investigation 
is appreciated. His most remarkable investigation, 
which bids fair to revolutionize the conception of 
the origin and early history of the earth, if not of 
the whole solar system, has been characterized as 
Newtonian in its scope. Under the leadership of 
Professor Branner, of Leland Stanford University, 



Professor Chamberlin's scientific colleagues in 
this country some time since determined to give 
tangible expression to this admiration and appre- 
ciation while yet its recipient is in possession of 
his full strength. Since his most commanding 
work has been done in the University, it was fit- 
ting that the tribute should take the form of a bust 
presented to the University. This plan was 
carried out during the past winter, and copies of 
the bust have also been placed in a number of the 
leading universities of the country. 

This signal honor to Professor Chamberlin is 
perhaps unique in the annals of scholarship, and 
is doubly prized because, as was expressly stated 
idien the bust was presented to the University, it 
was intended as a mark of recognition of his 
character as a man and of his ability as an edu- 
cational leader, no less than of his investigative 
work.* 

A new ADHiSatOM UNIT, 

An important step has been taken in adding a 
unit of Biblical History and Literature to the list 
of admission units to be accepted by the Univer- 
sity. It has been further provided that the 
Departments of Semitic and Biblical and Patris- 
tic Greek should outline a course, indicating 
specifically the ground to be covered, method of 
treatment, and texts to be employed. The Fac- 
ulty has adopted this policy in order (a) to recog- 
nize the work in Biblical History and Literature 
which is now being done creditably in a few 
schools; {b) to emphasize an important subject of 
culture which is in danger of being neglected; 
and {c) to offer a direct stimulus to its reorganiza- 
tion and thorough study. There seems to be no 
good reason for longer denying this recognition 
to work in biblical lines. It is worth our while 
to consider whether our secondary schools under 
private control may not do well to substitute 
some of the Christian material handed down 
from ancient times for a portion of the pagan 
material which has been transmitted to us. 



' See also the University Record, Fe1>raary, 1903. 
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THE C0/i/i£8P0liD£ltC£-8TUDY DeFARTMEMT, 

In the Correspondence-Study Department of 
the Extension Division the Spring Quarter and 
the scholastic year do not close until June 23, but, 
though exact figures are not available, it is evident 
that the records of last year will be surpassed. As 
against 1,249 different students enrolled in 1901-2, 
there have been nearly 1,500 this year. Six hun- 
dred and twenty-five, or more than one-third of 
this number, are students who for the first time 
have registered for correspondence courses; 350 
of them matriculated in the University for this 
purpose; the remaining 175 were resident students 
of the present or preceding years. Approximately 
two- thirds of the total enrolment, therefore, is made 
up of correspondence students of former years. 
This not only indicates the adequacy of this 
method of instruction in the estimation of those 
who have put it to the test, but it guarantees also 
permanency to the work. The majority of the 
students are active teachers. This results from 
the fact that the courses are on academic subjects, 
and that of those interested in these lines teachers 
are best able to pay the fees for instruction. The 
constituency could be enlarged indefinitely, and 
the influence of the University as a democratizing 
agency proportionately extended and increased, if 
we could reach the young men and young women 
who year by year are graduating from our high 
schools and academies and entering perforce the 
bread- winning contest. To do this there must be : 

1. An accommodation of the work to the needs 
of this class by providing curricula designed to 
afford the necessary preparation for professional 
courses in Education, Law, Medicine, Technol- 
ogy, etc, and 

2. Still further reduction of the tuition fees. 
The University will cheerfully undertake to 

organize such curricula, but it cannot further 
reduce the fees until some other source of income 
is provided. To occupy the field which it ought 
to occupy, to do the important work which it 
alone can do, the Correspondence-study Depart- 
ment must be liberally endowed. 



we L£0TU/f£S7UDY DiPARTItEMT, 
COMPARATIVB STATISTICS FOR FIVE YEARS. 



Yew 


No.CeBte» 
ActWe 


No.Coones 
DdWerad 


Average 
Attendmce 
at Lectures 


Avertge 

Attflodanoe 
atCIass. 


1898-99 
1899-00 
1900-01 
1901-02 
1902-03 


93 
97 

IIO 

140 
146 


125 
127 

139 
190 
208 


24,993 
29,693 
32.807 
35,922 
43,564 


9.025 
12,878 

8,105 
16,433 
16,351 



Ytu 


No. of Twelve- 
I^ctnre Counes 


No. of Traveling 

LibratietSent 

Out 


Reoeipu 


1898-99 
1899-00 
1900-01 
1901-02 
1902-03 


6 
8 

7 

16 
21 


67 
63 

93 


I19.335.05 
18,112.59 
19,221.67 

34.719.94 
42.591.68 



The Lecture-study Department of the Univer- 
sity Extension Division reports that during the 
academic year 1902-3 there have been delivered 
208 courses of six lectures each in 146 University 
Extension centers, as compared with 190 courses 
in 140 centers during the preceding year. The 
average attendance at these courses of lectures 
during the year was AZ^S^At as compared with 
35,922 during the year preceding. 

These courses were given in eighteen states by 
twenty-five different lecturers. As in preceding 
years, the Department of Sociology and Anthro- 
pology leads with 79 courses; English Lan- 
guage and Literature coming second with 61 
courses. There were also sent to these Univer> 
sity Extension centers during the year 93 travel- 
ing libraries, as compared with 88 during the 
preceding year. 

The work of the University Lecture Association, 
under the auspices of which the lecture-study 
courses in Chicago have been conducted during 
the past two years; has met with increasing favor. 
In the South Side center there were given a course 
of eighteen lectures on " Studies in Shakespeare;" a 
course of six lectures on " Studies in Milton's Para- 
disc Liost^^ and a course of six lectures on "Th 
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Eastern Question." At the North Side center the 
programme consisted of a course of six lectures on 
" Studies in Literature," a course of six lectures 
on "The Music Dramas of Richard Wagner," and 
a course of twelve lectures in American History. 
The West Side center conducted a course of 
twelve lectures in Physiography and Geology, a 
course of six lectures on "The Spiritual Element 
in Tragedy," and a course of six lectures in 
American History. The members of the Uni- 
versity Lecture Association are indebted to the 
trustees of the South Congregational Church, the 
Francis W. Parker School, and the Lewis Institute 
for the use of the halls in which the lectures were 
given, and without which it would have been im- 
possible to conduct the courses of the year suc- 
cessfully. During the year new centers of the 
University Lecture Association have been estab- 
lished in Oak Park and Englewood. The work 
of all these centers will be continued during the 
coming year, and others will be established as 
opportunity for their permanent organization is 
presented. 

The time has now come for the reorganization 
of the Extension work of the University upon 
broader and deeper lines. Steps in this direction 
will be proposed in the near future. 

DECENNIAL PUBUCAT/0N8, 

The Decennial Publications will be ready for 
distribution in the course of the coming summer. 
Of the eighteen volumes of the Second Series 
which have been arranged for, eight have already 
been issued and three others are ready for the 
press. The First Series is practically complete, 
with the exception of one volume of Investiga- 
tions which has been held back for special reasons. 
The two volumes of the President's Report are all 
in type, and of the seven volumes of contributed 
articles, representing about loo contributors, only 
three articles are still outstanding. The magni- 
tude of this undertaking, which has occupied the 
attention of the Editorial Committee of the Fac- 
ulty for two years and of the Press for one year. 



may be perhaps better appreciated when the state- 
ment is made that the names of 109 contributors 
of scientific material, all members of the Faculties 
of the University, appear in the special catalogue 
of these publications ; that 3,038 pages octavo 
and 2,698 pages quarto have been put into type 
by our own office; that 3,461 pages have been is- 
sued from the press ; and that up to the present 
time eight octavo volumes, 2,094 pages, and 52 
separate contributions in the shape of articles, 
1,367 pages, have been printed and distributed to 
the scientific world. It is gratifying to note the 
marks of widespread approval with which these 
issues have been greeted by the critics and by the 
public. The effects of these publications upon 
the spirit of research in our own University can- 
not but be permanently wholesome and stimu- 
lating. 

REMOVALS BY DEATH, 

During the past Quarter two Junior College 
students, both residents of Green Hall, have been 
removed by death. Frances Evelyn Moore had 
been in residence only five weeks, but her academ- 
ic career was looked forward to with interest by 
the friends whom she had already made. Frieda 
Irene Meyer had been in the College five Quar- 
ters, and had shown remarkable gifts in leader- 
ship. In the Freshman Debating Club, the 
Woman Students' Christian League, and Green 
House itself her influence for good was con- 
stantly felt. The sympathy of the University 
body is extended to the bereaved parents. 

PROPESaOfl ¥0N HOL8T, 

The University will hear with deep regret that 
the health of Professor von Hoist does not im- 
prove. I am confident that his friends everjrwhere 
will join in an expressioti of sympathy that he is 
called to pass through suffering so severe and so 
prolonged. I am able to make the announcement 
that a commission has been given to Carl Marr, 
of the Royal Academy in Munich, to paint the 
portrait of Professor von Hoist for the University. 
This plan has been shared by his colleagues and by 
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his old students, and has been supported by his 
friends throughout the whole country. The 
memorial comes as a spontaneous expression of 
affection and respect for a colleague, a great 
scholar, and a public-spirited citizen of the 
United States. 

The fact that he was a German, a scholar and 
professor of high standing in a German university, 
the author of a great constitutional history of the 
United States, and Head of the Department of 
History in this University for ten years, will make 
the unveiling of his portrait at a special Convoca- 
tion next October an event of international sig- 
nificance. It is hoped, on this occasion, to em- 
phasize the cordial relations existing between 
German and American scholars, and to give full 
expression to the indebtedness of the country and 
of the large German constituency of this city to 
Germany. Arrangements are now under way to 
secure that co-operation which will give fitting 
honor and distinction to so desirable a purpose. 

INVeSTIQATION. 

In a former Convocation Statement I endeav- 
ored to point out in a general way that the 
officers of the University were engaged very 
directly and earnestly in the prosecution of special 
investigations. It was my purpose to show that 
a great share of the strength of the University was 
given to research and investigation, as distin- 
guished from administration and teaching. I 
desire at this time to indicate specifically, by way 
of illustration, the thought which at that time I 
endeavored to express. My illustrations are taken 
altogether from the Departments of Mathematics 
and the Natural Sciences. On a future occasion 
I shall use material which has been gathered 
from the Departments ordinarly classed as the 
Humanities. 

The proposition which I wish to present is this: 
Nearly every member of every Department in the 
University is today engaged in investigative work 
in which effort is being put forth to make new 
contributions toward the better understanding of 



the subject studied. I think it best under all the 
circumstances not to mention in this statement 
the specific names of persons thus engaged. In 
most cases, however, the mention of the subject 
itself will carry with it a knowledge of the person 
engaged in the work. 

THE DEPARTMENT OF ASTRONOMY AND ASTROPHYSICS. 

Mr. A is engaged in a systematic study of 
double stars with the forty-inch telescope. His 
great general catalogue of all known double stars ^ 
in the northern heavens, which he has been pre- 
paring during the past twenty-five years, is about 
to be published by the Carnegie Institution. 

Mr. B is engaged in a spectroscopic study of 
stellar motions with the forty-inch telescope. The 
results he has already published represent the 
highest degree of precision hitherto attained in 
this field. Through his initiative several observa- 
tories in Europe, Africa, and the United States 
are co-operating in the observation of certain 
standard stars. The results of his investigations 
will serve as a basis for general studies of stellar 
relationships and motions, and also of the motion 
of the solar system with respect to the stars. 

Mr. C is at work upon a triangulation of nearly 
700 stars in various star clusters. These observa- 
tions will serve as a basis for future investigations 
of the internal motions of these clusters. His 
observations of the Fifth Satellite of Jupiter are 
the only ones that have been obtained during the 
last five years, on account of the difficulty of 
observing this exceedingly faint object. In the 
co-operative plan of observing the minor planet 
Eros, participated in by many observatories in 
all parts of the world, he has obtained the most 
extensive series of observations, comprising over 
1,500 measures on 73 nights. In addition to 
many other micrometrical observations with the 
large telescope, he has undertaken an extensive 
photographic survey of the Milky Way and other 
objects with the Bruce photographic telescope. 

Mr. D is engaged in investigations on the 
motions of the minor planets, with particular 
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reference to the characteristic planets of the 
Hilda type. He is also continuing his researches 
on effective potential forces. 

Mr. E is engaged in a variety of theoretical 
investigations, most of which involve the applica- 
tion of the methods of modem mathematics to 
problems of celestial mechanics. He is giving 
special attention to a critical study of the nebular 
hypothesis on dynamical grounds, and is also at 
work on the theory of telescope objectives, with 
special reference to the use of non-spherical sur- 
faces. 

Mr. F's work on the design and construction of 
reflecting telescopes, and his photographs ob- 
tained with the two-foot reflector of the Yerkes 
Observatory have exercised a wide influence 
among astronomers. His color-screen method of 
converting a visual telescope into a photographic 
one has yielded excellent results with the forty- 
inch telescope and is being adopted in other ob- 
servatories. 

Mr. G is engaged in spectroscopic studies of 
various stars with the large telescope. This work 
relates particularly to certain very close double 
stars discovered by Mr. B and Mr. G with the 
Bruce spectrograph. 

Mr. H is engaged in determining the bright- 
ness of a large number of stars, particularly those 
which vary in their brightness and which at mini- 
mum are beyond the reach of ordinary telescopes. 
Part of this work on very faint stars has been 
done in co-operation with two or three of the 
largest observatories in this country. 

Mr. J's investigations relate to the general 
subject of stellar evolution, and are threefold in 
character : 

I. Photographic studies of stellar spectra for 
the purpose of determining the physical and 
chemical condition and the order of development 
of certain great classes of stars. With the col- 
laboration of two other members of the Depart- 
ment, he has just completed an investigation of 
one of the two classes of red stars, including their 



chemical composition, physical condition, mo- 
tion in the direction of the earth, order of evolu- 
tion, and relationship to the sun and other classes 
of stars. 

2. Studies of the sun made for the purpose of 
elucidating both solar and stellar phenomena. 

3. Laboratory investigations bearing on prob- 
lems of solar and stellar chemistry and physics. 
With the collaboration of another member of the 
Department, an investigation of spark spectra in 
liquids and compressed gases, and their bearing 
on the theory of temporary stars, has just been 
completed. 

THB DEPARTMENT OF PHYSICS. 

Mr. A is engaged in work upon a ruling 
engine for the production of diffraction gratings 
of a high order of perfection. Serious difficulties 
have been encountered, but considerable progress 
has been made upon this most important piece of 
work, and at present the prospect of attaining 
the end sought is highly encouraging. The effi- 
ciency of the gratings which it is hoped this 
machine will make will be at least twice that of 
the best gratings which have yet been produced. 
The difficulty of making a grating with twice the 
efficiency is as much greater than that of making 
the gratings which have been produced as the 
difficulty of making a telescope objective of 
eighty inches diameter is greater than that of 
making one of forty inches diameter. 

Mr. A has also just begun an investigation of 
the effect of various agencies upon the position, 
breadth, distribution of light, and intensity of 
spectral lines. He further expects to take up 
soon the problem of the velocity of light. 

Messrs. B and C are engaged in the publica- 
tion of a series of text-books which contain the 
most important of the undergraduate courses in 
physics which have been developed here. This 
work is considered necessary in order that the 
University may exert an adequate influence upon 
physics-teaching throughout the country. Two 
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of these texts have already appeared, and two 
more are nearing completion. 

Mr. B is also co-operating with the Depart- 
ments of Mathematics and Pedagogy in an 
endeavor to improve the teaching of mathematics 
and physics in the secondary schools, and is 
about to begin the collection of Mr. A's scattered 
works for publication in a single volume. 

Mr. C is, in addition, engaged in an investiga- 
tion of the nature of electric discharge in high 
vacua. This investigation is designed to test an 
important point in the modem electron theory of 
matter. 

Mr. D is in the midst of a research upon the 
relation of the sparking potential and the spark 
distance for distances of the order of the mean 
free path of the molecule. 

Mr. E is assisting Mr. A in the perfection of 
the ruling engine, and is also co-operating with 
Mr. C in the production of a physics text-book 
for elementary schools. 

Mr. F is engaged upon two pieces of research: 
(i) an examination of the conditions which govern 
the coherence between metals ; and (2) the influ- 
ence of hysteresis upon electric resonance. Pre- 
liminary results of these investigations were pre- 
sented by Mr. F to the American Association for 
the Advancement of Science at its recent meeting 
in Washington. 

Mr. G is determining the index of refraction 
of sodium vapor for that portion of the spectrum 
which contains the sodium lines. 

THB DBPAHTMSNT OF CHEMISTRY. 

Mr. A is at present engaged upon a study of 
dissociation phenomena in the glycerine-glycol 
series, as well as in the sugar group. 

Mr. B is making a study of equilibrium condi- 
tions in calomel vapor, and also between amor- 
phous and soluble sulphur. 

Mr. C is conducting two lines of work: (i) 
studies on molecular rearrangement, and of sa- 
ponification and hydrolysis of organic compounds 
by physico-chemical and synthetic-organic meth- 



ods; and (2) studies on the existence of positive 
halogen ions. 

Mr. D is conducting work upon the dissocia- 
tion constants of dibasic acids. 

Mr. E upon the constitution of salts of or- 
ganic cyanogen compounds. 

Mr. F upon dialkyl derivatives of hydroxyla- 



mme. 



THK DEPARTMENT OF GEOLOGY. 



Mr. A is engaged in the investigation of the 
Kinderhook faunas of the Mississippi valley. 

Mr. B is engaged upon the graphical expres- 
sion of the chemical composition of igneous 
rocks, with reference to their mineral constitution 
and their classification. 

Mr. C has under investigation the glaciation 
of the western mountains and the geology of the 
coastal plain. 

Mr. D is working upon a group of problems 
relating to the origin and early stages of the 
earth and upon the sjrstem of dynamics connected 
therewith. 

THE DEPARTMENT OP ZOdLOGY. 

Mr. A is studying (i) the evolution of species 
as indicated in the genetic relations of color- 
patterns, voices, instincts, and general life-histo- 
ries; (2) experiments in hybridizing species, to 
ascertain, if possible, general laws governing the 
transmission of hereditary characters, and the 
conditions necessary to creation of new species. 

Mr. B: (i) the method of evolution. The 
quantitative study of the changes that a species 
undergoes in different localities and in different 
geological periods at one locality. Illustrated by 
studies on the shells of the mollusk known as the 
" scallop " {Pecten) from different points on the 
coast of North America and Europe and from 
fossil beds in Virginia. 

Mr. C is working on problems in embryology: 
(i) the r61e of cell-division in development ; the 
relation of the process of cleavage of the ovum to 
the formation of an embryo ; (2) the investigation 
of the problem of correlative differentiation, 1. e. 
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the influences exerted by parts of an embryo upon 
the development of other organs ; more particu- 
larly, at present, the mechanics of development 
of the amnion in the chick ; and allantois ; and the 
influence of the nervous system in the formation 
of organs. 

Mr. D is engaged in experimental study of 
problems connected with regeneration: (i) the 
factors influencing regeneration and the effect of 
altered conditions ; (2) the differentiation of the 
regenerating structures and the differences be- 
tween regenerated and original structures ; (3) the 
physiology of form and form-regulation, /. ^., the 
return to normal or typical form, after experi- 
mental alteration of form and especially the 
effects of physical factors, e. ^., pressure, tension, 
etc., upon form in the lower invertebrates. 

Mr. £ is making experiments and statistical 
investigations of the relations existing between 
some of the factors of the environment, 1. ^., tem- 
perature, humidity, food, topography, etc., and 
the production of variations in insects, especially 
in the color-patterns of coleoptera; (2) investi- 
gating the evolution of large genera and of groups 
of small genera, to determine if possible what 
causes are the dominant ones in the production 
of new races and species, and the conditions 
necessary for their preservation ; based upon the 
experiments and statistics (i) and the ontogeny 
and phylogeny of color-patterns, color variations, 
and geographical distribution. 

THE DEPARTMENT OF ANATOMY. 

Mr. A is conducting research in problems of 
anatomy and pathology of the nervous system 
and in infectious diseases. 

Mr. B has completed, since coming to the 
University, two papers : one on the structure of 
the cardiac glands of mammals ; the other, the 
structure of Brunner's glands in mammals. He 
has under way three other researches : (i) on the 
structure of Paneth cells ; (2) on the histology of 
the gastric glands of vertebrates ; (3) on the 
structures of the human stomach. It is to be 



noted that these researches deal with the finest 
structures of the digestive tract. 

Mr. C has made extensive researches in gen- 
eral anatomy, especially in vertebrate embryology. 
His experiments on the formation of the embryo 
in fish and amphibia are well known. More re- 
cently he has taken up the study of histogenesis, 
especially of fibrillated muscle cells and their 
nuclei. At present he is engaged upon a study 
of spermolysins and ovolysins. 

Mr. D has been making contributions to our 
knowledge of the anatomy of the spleen, espe- 
cially its framework, but is better known through 
the work of the last year and a half, conducted 
chiefly with Professor Ehrlich in Frankfurt, upon 
the nature of poisons which act upon the blood, 
especially snake poison. His studies have at- 
tracted international attention and have a wide 
bearing upon blood poisons in general. 

Mr. E has made a special study of the anatomy 
of the ducts and blood-vessels of the pancreas of 
the hog and their origin in the embryo and has 
published part of the results. He is now engaged 
upon the study of the framework and wandering 
cells of the mucous membrane of the human 
stomach. 

Mr. F is engaged upon the study of the arrange- 
ment of the connective tissues in the mammalian 
larynx and the study of the histogenesis of the 
laryngeal glands in the pig. 

Mr. G is engaged upon the study of the mor- 
phology of the head in vertebrates, and on the 
study of the changes in the structure of the mucous 
membrane of the stomach following the opera- 
tion of gastroenterostomy. 

Mr H. is making important observations in 
methods of staining nerves with methylene blue 
and with Bethe's neuro- fibril method. These 
studies have been concerned chiefly with the 
degeneration of axones and nerve endings after 
nerve section or local pressure ; and further with 
the effect of electrical stimulation on the struc- 
ture and vital staining properties of nerve end- 
ings. 
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Mr. J has worked out the distribution of the 
blood-vessels in the labyrinth of the ear of Sus 
scrofa domesticusy the results appearing in the De- 
cennial Publications of the University, He is 
now engaged upon the study of the structure and 
function of the stria vascularis. He spent a 
great deal of time and care in the preparation of 
casts and injections to form material for his 
special course. 

THE DEPARTMENT OP NEUROLOGY. 

Mr. A is at work on the change in the percent- 
age of water in the nervous system of the white 
rat during the period between birth and full 
maturity. 

Mr. B is making a study of the relative activity 
of the white rat at different ages and at different 
hours of the day. 

Mr. C is working on the effects of lecithin on 
the growth of the central nervous system. 

Mr. D: on the law for the distribution of the 
nerve fibers which innervate the leg of the 
frog. 

Mr. E: on an enumeration of the medullated 
nerve fibers in the dorsal and ventral roots of 
the spinal nerves of man. 

Mr. F: on the psychical development of the 
young white rat correlated with the growth of its 
nervous system. 

Miss G: on the mode in which the white sub- 
stance of the spinal cord of the rat increases in 
area. 

Mr. H: on the healing of wounds of the brain 
at different ages between birth and maturity. 

Mr. J: on the axone reaction as observed in 
the nucleus of the third cranial nerve of the white 
rat. 

THE DEPARTMENT OF BOTANY. 

Mr. A is engaged in studying problems con- 
nected with the origin and evolution of seed 
plants. A book, just going through the press, for 
the first time organizes the subject for the benefit 
of advanced and research students. 



Mr. B is at present investigating the problems 
of fertilization among the lower plants. The 
results are distinctly pushing out the boundaries 
of our knowledge of one of the most fundamental 
life-processes. 

Mr. C is investigating cytological problems 
among plants, and is completing an important 
contribution to our knowledge of the methods of 
nuclear division. 

Mr. D is a large contributor to plant ecology, 
and is now engaged in organizing the subject for 
its first publication as a university text. 

Mr. F has been investigating certain impor- 
tant problems presented by the club-mosses, 
among which the origin of the seed-habit is 
prominent. 

Mr. G is engaged in investigating the causes 
of the forms assumed by plant bodies, as shown 
chiefly by lower plants. He has shown experi- 
mentally that form is in the main a phenomenon 
of chemistry and physics, and not to be explained 
by any mystical vitalistic theory. 

Mr. H is investigating the ecological problems 
that underlie scientific forestry, his field of opera- 
tions having been chiefly in the Rocky mountains 
of Montana. He has just made an important 
report to the government on that region. 

Mr. } has in preparation a book for students 
of plant physiology in which for the first time the 
subject will be considered from the standpoint of 
modern chemistry and physics. 

THE DEPARTMENT OP BACTERIOLOGY. 

Mr. A is engaged upon a study of some of the 
poisonous substances produced by bacteria, espe- 
cially those that affect the red blood-corpuscles. 
He is also preparing evidence to be used in the 
suit between the states of Missouri and Illinois 
concerning the Chicago Drainage Canal. 

Mr. B has nearly completed a piece of work 
upon some disease-producing organisms found in 
human blood and closely related to the typhoid 
bacillus. 
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THE DEPARTMENT OP PALiEOIITOLOGY. 

The work upon which Mr. A is at present 
engaged, and which will occupy the larger part 
of the next two years, is a monographic study of 
the extinct orders of Mesozoic reptiles known as 
the Pterodactyls and Plesiosaurs. This investiga- 
tion is aided by a grant from the Carnegie 
Museum. 

Under the combined direction of Mr. A and 
Mr. B, and with Mr. Cs co-operation, Mr. D, a 
Fellow, is engaged upon a study of the fossil 
diptera of America, based chiefly upon a collec- 
tion loaned to the Department by the U. S. 
National Museum. 

ATTENDANOi AND CHROLItENT. 

While in the preceding year 2,439 students 
were present during only one Quarter, the number 
this year is 2,362. While in the preceding year 
the number of students in attendance during two 
Quarters only was 893, this year the number is 
881. On the other hand, while in the preceding 
year 1,210 students were present for three Quar- 
ters, this year the number has arisen to 1,360, a 
gain of 150; and while in the preceding year the 
number of students present throughout the four 
Quarters was 225, this number has increased to 
255, about 16^ per cent. 

The statistics show, in reference to the number 
of different students registered, a loss of about 
60 students in University College, and 140 
in the School of Education. The Unclassified 
students have gained 25, the Junior Colleges 56, 
the Divinity School 27, the Graduate School, 
Senior Colleges, and Medical School standing 
about the same as last year. 

The total number of Associates during the year 
is 198, the total number of Bachelors of Arts, 
Philosophy, and Science, 276, and the total number 
of Doctors of Philosophy, 34. 

The attendance in the various divisions of the 
University during the Spring Quarter,* 1903, has 
been as follows : 
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The attendance during successive Spring Quar- 
ters has been as follows : 
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These figures show a gain of 17 per cent, for 
the present Quarter over the attendance for the 
Spring Quarter of 1902. 

mST/iUCTOM OH LEAVE OF ABSENCE, 

During the quarter now closing the following 
members of the staS have been on leave of 
absence : 

Professors : Butler, Jndson, Von Hoist, Tarbell, Shailer 
Matbews, Capps, Charles Chandler, Manley, Wilkinson, 
MacClintock, Bolza, Stratton, Salisbury, Penrose, Stewart, 
Coulter, Beale. 

Associate Professors: Thomas, Raymond, F. J. Miller, 
Pietsch, Herrick, Stieglitz, Moncrief, Duncan. 

Assistant Professors: A. W. Moore, HiU, Schwiil, How- 
erth, Amolt, Willett, Schmidt- Wartenberg, Moody, Slaught, 
Mann. 

Instructors: Thompson, Bechtel, Linn, Boyd, Gale, 
Kyes, Shambaugh, Pusey. 

Associates : Bruire, Tower. 

Docents : Breckinridge, Buckley, Yoshioka, Hammond. 



Wm PROMISED DURINO YEAR 1901-02, 



I. Already announced .... 
II. Not announced: 

1. Manual Training School building • 

2. Account of Law School building - 

3. Furniture for Tower group and Com- 

mons 

4. University College, from Mrs. Em- 

mons Blaine .... 
Cornelia StUlwell Bequest 
For German books, from German 

Society of Chicago ... 
For changes at Yerkes Observatory, 

from George £. Hale - 
Egyptian Exploration Fund Com- 
mittee — Antiquities. 
From French minister of public in- 
struction, valuable books and doc- 
uments in French history. 
For a horizontal reflecting telescope, 
as a memorial to the late George W. 
Snow, from Miss Helen Snow - 
I am permitted to mention that, in 
addition to the above, gifts not hith- 
erto announced have t>een made for 



5. 
6. 



8. 



11,498,401.27 

130,000.00 
80,000.00 

60,000.00 

6,200.00 
2,000.00 

459.79 
64.80 



10,000 



books, press equipment, extension 
and modification of buildings, includ- 
ing a gift toward the Tower Group 
and the Gymnasium, and another 
gift toward the enlargement of the 
Power Plant, as reported by the 
Auditor to the amount of • 



342,431.10 



Total not before announced 



I 631,155.69 



II. 



Total gifts for the year now clos- 
ing 12,129,556.96 

Total gifts actually paid in during 

the year .... 2,330,094.78 

In securities .... i,o6o,6«o.oo 

In cash 1,269,494.78 

WE ORATOR OF THE DAY, 

In view of the many honors bestowed upon our 
guest through all his years of service, and the 
almost countless statements of appreciation and 
esteem which have been addressed to him, any 
expression on our part, however strong and sin- 
cere, can add little or nothing to the meed of 
praise and appreciation which has already been 
awarded him. And yet, an institution so definitely 
obligated to him and to his work as is this insti- 
tution ; a body of teachers, so many of whom have 
been directly or indirectly associated with his 
work; a company of investigators so largely in- 
terested in the great movement of which he is 
now the head — cannot in justice forego the privi- 
lege of such expression as I have just suggested. 
On behalf of the University of Chicago, its teach- 
ers and its investigators, I desire, therefore, to 
mak^ an earnest acknowledgment of the debt of 
gratitude which we owe him for a service which 
is unique in the history of university education in 
this country; a service far reaching and affecting 
closely every other field of educational activity. 
It is with the greatest satisfaction and pleasure 
that we welcome him. And for the special serv- 
ice rendered us today we would offer him our 
special thanks. 
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ANNUAL 8TATI8TI08. 1902-3. 



NUMBER OF STUDENTS, 1902-8, ACCORDING TO QUARTERS IN RESIDENCE. 
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8.074X 




186H 


2.938)^ 



Nora.— The aoademio jear of the UniTenitj of Chicago extends oyer fonr Qnarten . Dnrins each or all of theae a atndent maj 
be in residenoe. To enable an exact comparison of atndent attendance with that of other institntiona haTing the coatomary three 
Quarter («■ nine montha) ayatem, the attendance of atudenta in 1902-3 haa been reduced in thia table to the three Quarter aratem. 
A atndent in residence one Quarter repreaenta one-third of a unit; in reaidence two Quartera, two-thirda of a unit; in reaidenee 
three Quartera, one unit ; and in reaidence four Quartera, four-thirda of a unit on thia three Quarter baaia. 



The corresponding figures for the year 1901-2 were as follows: 





One Quarter 


Two Quartera 


Three 
Quartera 


Pour Quartera 


Total 


Total attendance 


2,439 


893 


1^10 


225 




Three Quarter Basis 


813 


595X 


1^0 


300 


2.918X 



THE GRADUATE SCHOOLS. 

OLAflStFIOATION OF STUOBHTS WITH REFXBKIfOK TO HIGHBB OKOBBSS. 





Men 


Women 


Total 


I. Doctors of Philosophy pursuing special courses 

II. Students admitted to candidacy for higher degrees 

III. Students not as yet admitted to candidacy 


22 

96 

591 




35 

321 


22 
131 
912 


Total for vear 1902-3 


709 


356 


1,065 
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TOTALS FOR DIFFERENT STUDENTS, 1902-8. 





Totals 


noNs 


Bbpbti- 


BxpBTmoifs 


Totals, Rbpxtitions 

DSDUCTBD 


Schools and Collboxs. 






















Men 


Women 


Total 


Men 


Women 


Total 


Men 


Women 


Total 


The Graduate Schools • 


709 


356 


1065 


:5o« 


IIH 


68 


658^ 


mn 


997 


The Senior Colleges 


266 


253 


518 


62^ 


48 


llOJi 


202J4 


205 


407K 


The Junior CoUegee 
The Unclassified Students 


402 


419 


821 


^% 


27 


57Ji 


371 Ji 


392 


763Ji 


236 


439 


675 


13Ji 


28 


222 j2 


411 


633K 


University Coll€«e ... - 

The Divinity School 

The Law School .... 


93 


373 


466 


^H 


l^H 


20 


sen 


359K 


446 


374 


32 


406 


3 




3 


371 


32 


403 


76 


2 


78 


14« 


— 


1*K 


61« 


2 


esH 


The Medical Students • 


273 


29 


302 


60 


7 


67 


213 


22 


235 


The College of Education 


21 


505 


526 


2 


10 


12 


19 


495 


514 


Grand total .... 


2.449 


2,408 


4,857 


243 


151 


394 


2206 


2257 


4*463 



NoTB.— In case a ittadent regiiters in two sohoola at the same time, saj the Graduate Schools and the Medical School, or if 
ha has been an equally Ions period in one school and in another, he is credited half to the one school and half to the other. This 
accounts for the occurrence of the fraction i4 in these lists. 



Total number of different students enrolled for the Academic year : 

1898-9 2,959 1900-1 

1899-1900 3483 1901-2 

1902-3 4,463 



3,520 
4,550 



GRADUATES OF THE UNIVERSITY BY YEARS. 

MITHOD OV CLASSIFICATION BT TVAR8 : ALL OBADUATBS FBOM JULY I OF ONS TEAR TO JULY I OF THS mCXT 
TBAB ARE KMROLLBD AS OBADUATK8 OF THB LATTER YEAR. 





Bachelors 






Masters of 










Class 


of Arts 




Bachelors 


Arts,PhU- 


Doctors of 


Doctors of 




Total 


Philosophy, 
and Science 


DiTinity 


of Laws 


osophy, and 


Philosophy 


Law (J. D.) 


1893 


12 


11 


__ 


3 


3 


_ 


_ 


29 


1894 - - - 


28 


6 





11 


8 


— 


— 


53 


1895 - . . 


58 


3 





10 


16 








87 


1896 . - - 


106 


3 





15 


23 





37 


183 


1897 .. - 


129 


29 





20 


27 





22 


227 


1898 . - . 


145 


25 





16 


34 





2 


221 


1899 - - - 


169 


15 


— 


15 


23 





3 


225 


1900 . - . 


162 


17 





33 


48 





2 


262 


1901 - - - 


214 


18 





22 


36 





4 


294 


1902 - . . 


291 


17 


— 


26 


26 


— 


1 


361 


1903 (Including 


















Spring Quarter) 


276 


19 


1 


46 


34 


6 


— 


382 


Totals . 


1J5S9 


163 


1 


216 


218 


6 


11 


3,334 
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The Journals of the University of Chicago 

BEING THE DESCRIPTIVE LIST OF ONE WEEKLY, FIVE 
MONTHLY. ONE BI-MONTHLY. THREE QUARTERLY, 
AND ONE SEMI.QUARTERLY PUBLICATIONS J^ J^ J^ 



THE BIBLICAL WOULD 



ted bv President W. R. Havbb. A popukr Uluitfated 
oMHiwlyBUigaslne. Sobecriptioa price, la neUnli 



^ . , Snbecriptioa price, la the United Stales, 

$e«eoa)reer; foreiga,is.9o; dngle copies, eo cents. 

The BibHcal World it deroted exdosiTely to bibli- 
cal study, and to edited and illustrated as to a£Eord 
the greatest aid to the busy clergyman, the pro- 
gressive Sunday-school teacher, and the thinking 
layman. 

THE SCHOOL BSVIBW 

Edited by The Unhrerslty of Chicago Sdiool of Kdocetion, 
lent Dbwxv, Director. Gbomsb H. Locks, Managing 
Editor. Published monthly, exorat in July and August. 
Subecription price. In the United Stales, $1.50 a year; 
foreign, $a.oo; single copies, so cents. 

So adequately has the School Review served the 
interests of high-school and academy work that it 
has come to be recognized as the official organ of 
secondary education in the United States. It is 
devoted exclusively to this field, is progressive, 
practical, and helpnil, and is indispensable to every 
teacher. 

THE BOTANICAL OAZITTB 

Edited by Jom M. Cooltsb. Published mondUr, widi iUus- 
tratlons. Subscription pdce. In the United States, $4.00 
a year ; foreign, 94*5o; single copies, 40 cents. 

The Boiamical GautU is an illustrated monthly 
Journal devoted to botany in its widest sense. For 
more than twenty years it has been the representa- 
tive American journal of botany, containing contri- 
butions from the leading botanists of America and 
Europe. 

TflB AMIRICAH JOURNAL OV SOaOLOOT 

Edited by Alhoh W. Small. Published bi-monthly, wkh 
nittstrations. Subscription price. In the United States, $e.oo 
a year ; foreign, $e.5o; single copies, 35 cents. 

The special aim of the American Jommal of Sod* 
oiogy is to show that the "social problem** is both 
many problems and one problem. It has already 
made itself indispensable to Americans who are 
trying to keep informed about the general tenden- 
cies in the rapidly changing field of sociology. 

THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OV SEMITIC 
LAN0UA0E8 AND LITERATURES 

Edited by President William R. Habpbb. Published quarterly 
Subscription price, in the United States, $3-00 a year; for- 
eign, $3.a5 ; >insl« copies, 75 cents. 

The object of this journal is to encourage the 
studv of the Semitic languages and literatures, to 
furnish information concerning the work of Semitic 
students at home and abroad, and to act as a medium 
for the publication of scientific contributions in those 
departments. Articles are published in German, 
French, and Latin, as well as in English. 



Staies,WM 



THE JOURNAL OV OEOLOOT 

Edited by T. C CHAMaBBLOi. Published seml-quanerly, 
ill us trations. Subscription price, in the United Stales, 
a year; foreign, $3.50; single copies, 90 

Devoted to the interests of geology and the allied 
sciences, and contains articles covering a wide range 
of subjects. Adapted to jroung geologists, advanced 
students, and teachers. 



THE ASTR0PH78ICAL JOURNAL 

Edited by Gbobgb E. Hals and Edwdi B. Fkost. 



Published 



ouMthly, except In Febmair and August, wkh iUustra. 
' * I price, la the Uaited Stales, $4.00 a 



Subscription price, 

year; foreign, $4.90; single copies, 90 

An international review of spectroscopy and as- 
tronomical physics. Invaluable to all who are in- 
terested in astronomy and astrophysics. 

THE JOURNAL OV POLITICAL ECONOMY 

Edited by J. Laubbncs Laughliii. PubUdied quarterly. 
Subscription price, in the United States, $3.00 a year; for- 
eign, $3.40; single copies, 75 cents. 

This publication promotes the scientific treatment 
of problems in practical economics, and also con- 
tains contributions on topics of theoretical and 
speculative interest. 

THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OV THE0L007 

Edited bf the Divinity Faculty of the Unhrersitj of Chicago. 
PubUshed quarterly. Subscription prioe,indieUnlted States. 
$3.00 a year; forogn, $3.50; wa^ copies, 75 cents. 

The only journal in the world so catholic in its 
scope as to cover the entire field of modem investi- 
gation and research in all the different lines of 
theological thought represented by special fields and 
particvdar schools. 

THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL TEACHER 

Edited by The Unirerslty of Chicago School of Education, 
JpHM DxwBY, Director. Mas. Ella F. Yoong, ManMring 
Editor. Published monthly, except in August and Sep- 
tember. Subscription price. In the United States, $1.50 a 
year; foreign, $exo; single copies, eo cents. 

A monthly periodical for teachers, principals, 
and superintendents. Each number contains prac- 
tical plans for teaching in every grade from the 
kindergarten through the eight grades and the 
pedagogic schools. 

THE UNIVER8ITT RECORD 

Edited by the Recorder of the UniTerslty. Published monthly. 
Yearly subecription, $1.00; single copies 10 cents. 

The University Record is the official monthly pub- 
lication of the University of Chicago. 
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AUGUST, 1903 



I. THE LEGTURESTUDY DEPARTMENT. 



M0TE8 AMD COMMENTS. 
The University Extension number of the 
University Record is a medium of communi- 
cation between lecturers, centers, and the Uni- 
versity. In the present issue each has made 
contributions. It is believed that the experience 
of one may be made valuable to all. It is, there- 
fore, hoped that its pages will be read with care 
by all who are interested in the promotion of 
this work. 

TH£ UNIVERSITY EXTEMBIOH SPIRIT, 

The secretary of a thoroughly successful Uni- 
versity Extension center says in an article pub- 
Isihed in another portion of this issue: ''We 
have never canvassed for tickets." The ques- 
tion arises: Is canvassing necessary? While 
it has not been in the center above alluded to, 
hv'hich has had for some years a large and grow- 
ing membership, we believe that this method of 
securing a membership in the local center can- 
not in many instances be safely abandoned. 
There are few instances in which the officers of 
local centers have not fotmd it necessary to use 
more or less personal influence in securing for 
their work the recognition which it merits, and 
even when it has not been necessary in order to 
put the center upon a self-sustaining basis it 
is believed that the number of people reached 
could have been largely increased had this 
method been pursued. Something should be 
^one to make each member of the University 



Extension center a missionary. If culture is 
tiot contagious, it should be, and we believe is, 
more or less infectious, and every person who 
is reaping some of the rewards of the earnest 
labors of scholarly men should see that some- 
thing is done to bring others into touch with 
the same spirit 

THE SYLLABUS AMD THE LIBRARY. 

In another portion of this issue we publish 
an article on "The Syllabus," by that Nestor 
of University Extension work in America, Pro- 
fessor Richard Green Moulton. We trust that 
all who have had any doubt as to the value of 
this feature of the University Extension meth- 
od of teaching will give this article a thought- 
ful reading. No officer of a University Ex- 
tension center is justified in concluding that 
the members of the center do not care to use 
the syllabus. They should be urged to do so, 
and if the syllabus is placed on sale, many of 
the members will avail themselves of this oppor- 
tunity to secure increased advantage from the 
delivery of the lectures of the course. 

Likewise attention should frequently be called 
to the traveling library, the books of which 
should usually be on distribution at the lecture 
hall. There are few instances in which there are 
not many people who are willing to read more or 
less along lines suggested by the lecturer. This 
in every active center should be a growing 
number. Hence, unless there are exceptional 
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local library facilities, every center should pro- 
vide for the use of its members the traveling 
library which the University stands ready to 
send out free of charge, except expressage. 

Secretaries and librarians are urged to order 
both syllabi and library some weeks in advance 
of the opening of their course. If attention 
were properly directed to the matter through 
the public press and in other ways, many mem- 
bers of the center would make use of both the 
syllabi and the library in preparing themselves 
for a fuller appreciation of the lectures when 
delivered. There should at least be no disposi- 
tion to wait until the course opens to see 
whether the members of the center would like 
to have syllabi and a library. It is the duty of 
the officers of the center to provide them, and, 
if the interest is not there, to create it, if pos- 
sible, with the aid of the lecturer. 



UmVERSITY UOTURE A880CIATI0II. 

The University Lecture Association organ- 
ized in Chicago two years ago for the purpose 
of conducting University Extension work in 
that dty did an exceptionally valuable work 
during the past year. In a centrally located 
point in each of the principal divisions of the 
dty it conducted one course of twdve lectures 
each and two courses of six lectures each. The 
interest aroused in the course of twelve lectures 
on "Studies in Shakespeare," delivered by Pro- 
fessor William Henry Hudson in the Soulli Side 
center, was such that upon request a supple- 
mentary course of six lectures was ddivered 
upon the same general subject 

The scope of the work of the association was 
broadened by the organization of a center in 
Englewood and another in Oak Park. The 
Englewood center was organized late in the 
season, and announced but one course — namdy, 
six lectures on "Dickens and Thackeray," by 
Professor William Henry Hudson; while the 
Oak Park center conducted two successful 



courses — one by Professor George E. Vincent, 
on "Public Opinion," and another, on "Euro- 
pean Capitals and Their Sodal Significance," 
by Professor Jerome H. Raymond. 

At the South Side center the following 
courses were conducted : 

"Studies in Shakespeare," eighteen lectures, by Pro- 
fessor William Henry Hudson. 

"The Eastern Question/' six lectures, by Professor 
William Craig Wilcox. 

"Studies in Milton's Paradise Lost," six lectures, t>7 
Professor Richard Green Moulton. 

The work of the North Side center was as 
follows : 

"The Study of Literature," six lectures, by Professor 
William Henry Hudson. 

"The Music Dramas of Richard Wagner," six lectures, 
by Dr. Nathaniel I. Rubinkam; musical illustrations hj 
Mr. Vernon d'Amalle. 

"The Men Who Made the Nation," twelve lectures, 
by Professor Edwin E. Sparks. 

The work of the West Side center consisted 
of the following: 

"The Earth— lu History and Surface," twelve lec- 
tures, by Professor Rollin D. Salisbury. 

"The Spiritual Element in Tragedy," six lectures, 1^ 
Professor S. H. Dark. 

"Plain Talks on American History," six lectures, by 
Professor Edwin Erie Sparks. 

The programs for the coming year have not 
yet been announced, but in each of the five 
centers above mentioned from three to five 
courses will be given by men who occupy high 
positions in the academic as well as in die Uni- 
versity Extension field. 



8TERE0FTIC0II SERVICE. 

There have been many arg^uments for and 
against an illustrated lecture. Without going 
into the merits of the question, we believe that 
all will agree that the success or failure of an 
illustrated lecture may be made by the char- 
acter of the stereopticon service rendered. In a 
well-prepared lecture calling for such service, 
it is just as essential that the picture appear 
at the right time as it is that the introduction 
precede the body of the lecture. In other words, 
stereopticon views are meant to illustrate what 
the lecturer is saying, instead of to give a sub- 
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ject about which he may say something. The 
essentials of success, as far as the mechanical 
side of an illustrated lecture is concerned, are: 

1. A good stereopticon. In this the quality 
of the lens is a matter of primary consideration. 
Much better results will be attained if a double 
or dissolving stereopticon is used. 

2. A good, clear picture can be secured only 
with a bright light. The most satisfactory is 
the oxy-hydrogen or the electric-arc light For 
the electric light, a current of low voltage or 
pressure is recommended, so that the element 
of danger is entirely eliminated. 

3. Good results are impossible without an 
experienced and successful operator. He must 
not only be thoroughly acquainted with the 
instrument in use, but he must carefully test it 
and exactly adjust it before the delivery of each 
lecture. A good instrument means nothing if 
the operator is not skilful. He must see that 
his screen is properly and smoothly stretched; 
that the stereopticon is exactly focused; that 
the connection, if electric, is properly and safely 
made ; that the instrument does not "buzz" or 
"hum" from time to time, thus distracting the 
attention of the audience from the lecture to the 
mechanical appliance ; that a proper method of 
signaUng — ^better a noiseless electric one — ^be 
provided between the lecturer and the operator. 

It has been frequently demonstrated that it 
it is a great mistake to secure cheap and ineffi- 
cient stereopticon service. A good instrument, 
well handled, will more than meet the extra 
expense necessary to secure it. 



UmVERSm EXTEHBIOM IM RUSSIA. 

The attention of the readers of this issue of 
the Record is called to the article by Professor 
Milyoukov on "University Extension in Rus- 
sia" published in this issue. It is especially 
worthy of note that under the present political 
and social conditions existing in Russia it is 
absolutely impossible to conduct the University 
Extension work as is done in America and Eng- 



land. However, a few earnest and devoted 
friends of public education are working with 
the problem. Despite the obstacles encountered, 
nothing but good can come from the effort 
being put forth. In this work the friends of 
University Extension work in America bid 
them Godspeed. 

HIEW LECWRiRS. 

The officers of the University Extension cen- 
ters have doubtless observed in the recent 
announcement issued by the Lecture-Study 
Department the names of several lecturers not 
hitherto appearing therein. It is with pleasure 
that the University calls attention to the possi- 
bility which is thus provided of enlarging its 
work. 

Dr. lyenaga, a native Japanese of broad 
scholarship, discusses in a manner which few 
Americans could "The Far East," "China— Its 
Civilization and People," "Japan — Its History, 
Civilization, and Institutions." During the past 
summer Dr. lyanaga delivered in the Univer- 
sity two series of lectures and excited an un- 
usual amount of favorable comment. 

The next lecturer whose name appears in our 
circular for the first time is Professor George 
Elliott Howard, one of America's prominent 
students and teachers of history, who was for 
ten years head of the Department of History in 
Leland Stanford University, and since his resig- 
nation there has been engaged in literary work. 
His broad scholarship and unprejudiced mind 
have won for him the unqualified confidence of 
his co-laborers throughout the country. 

It is with pleasure that attention is called to 
an exceedingly attractive course of lectures 
offered by Dr. William A. Colledge on "Inter- 
pretative Studies of Scottish Authors." Dr. 
Colledge is not only a man of accurate scholar- 
sliip, but is a native Scotchman, and hence dis- 
cusses these great contributors to the literature 
of the world in a spirit which is at the same time 
sympathetic and critical. 
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Surprise has frequently been expressed that 
a large number of courses of lectures in Science 
have not been oflFered to American audiences. 
Whatever other explanations may have been 
given, one at least is that there are few men 
who combine scientific training in their respect- 
ive fields with ability to present their subject- 
matter in an interesting and attractive manner 
to a general audience. It is, therefore, with 
pleasure that attention is directed to the courses 
of lectures announced for the dbming year by 
Professor J. Paul Goode in the field of Geogra- 
phy and Geology. These lectures on "Econ- 
omic Geography" and "Weather and Qimate" 
cannot fail to interest and instruct such audi- 
ences as may from time to time gather to hear 
them. 

University Extension is a movement in the 
interest of a broader culture. It should, there- 
fore, endeavor to bring to the people courses of 
instruction, not only in History, Literature, and 
Sociology, but in various fields of Art and 
Science, with which they are less familiar. 
During the coming year courses of lectures in 
Music will be delivered by Messrs. Glenn 
Dillard Gunn and Vernon d'Amalle. Mr. 
Gunn in one of his courses of lectures en- 
deavors to lead his audiences to see "What 
Music Means to the Musician," while Mr. 
d'Amalle announces an attractive course of 
lectures on "The Development of the Song." 
Both of these men are musicians of attainment, 
and will illustrate their lectures with numerous 
selections, vocal and instrumental. 

Professor Graham Taylor, widely and favor- 
ably known because of the work which he has 
done in connection with the Chicago Commons, 
discusses from the standpoint of a scholarly 
and experienced observer "The Personal and 
Social Functions of Human Partnerships" and 
"The Ethics of Industry." Few men speak 
from a more intimate knowledge of their sub- 
jects than does Professor Taylor. 



UmVEMm EXTEHBIOH AT OOLUHBIA UHHYEMITY. 

Another indication of tlie permanency of 
University Extension in America is found in 
the fact that Columbia University has recently 
established a "Department of Extension," and 
has chosen as its director Dr. Frederick H. 
Sykes, for many years prominent in the work 
of the American Society for the Extension 
of University Teaching at Philadelphia. 

A preliminary announcement is made that 
courses of three kinds will be oflFered: 

a) Collegiate courses — ^in subject-matter His- 
tory, Literature, Psychology, etc 

b) Professional courses — ^methods of instruc- 
tion, especially adapted for teachers. 

c) Lecture courses — of six lectures (weekly 
or fortnightly), each lasting an hour and a half 
and including lecture and conference. 

Courses a) and b) are supposed to occupy 
thirty hours and to correspond to similar 
courses given in the University. Courses c) are 
intended to unite the highest popular and aca- 
demic qualities ; to give in six lectures a stimu- 
lating treatment of a particular period of His- 
tory, Literature, Economics, etc. 

We extend cordial greetings to our sister- 
university in its entrance into this new field. 
No other institution in America is so favorably 
situated for conducting University Extension 
upon a broad scale. 



CONDITIOMS FOR SUCCESS. 

The Home Education Department of the Uni- 
versity of the State of New York, of which 
Dr. Melvil Dewey is director, has recently made 
a valuable contribution to University Extension 
literature in Bulletin No. 39, the Report of 
University Extension for 1900. While the Uni- 
versity of the State of New York has done little 
in the way of maintaining public lecture courses 
after the manner of the English University 
Extension societies and the Lecture-Study de- 
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partments of the same movement in America, 
Dr. Dewey says 

The practical merits of the lystem have been proved 
whererer competent men were available. A satisfactory 
Extension teacher is much harder to find than a good 
oniversity professor. It is no test of the Extension 
method to have it tried nnsuccessfolly by men unfit for 
its peculiar duties. Those who know best and have the 
largest experience are agreed that it is a strong per- 
manent force in education, and deserves a much larger 
share of gifts and endowments. As soon as we can have, 
either from the state or private sources, means to employ 
needed experts, we can show practical results of which 
to be proud. 

It is not without reason that the lecturer is thus 
given such an important place in the develop- 
ment of this method of teaching. It is an idle 
expenditure of money and energy for a univer- 
sity or an administrative body to organize cen- 
ters to which it is unable to supply competent 
lecturers and instructors. 

An equally important element in the success 
of the work in any community is emphasized in 
this report in the following words : 

Study of returns shows that success is dependent not 
so much on clientele as on management It is a favorite 
excuse for those who fail to make a method succeed that 
the people of their locality are quite different from others, 
and that there is really no local demand. We find, how- 
ever, that investigation shows that people as a whole 
can be interested in one place almost as well as in 
another ; that Extension methods are adapted to all sorts 
and conditions of men, and that success or failure is 
dependent, not on peculiarities of people or plan, but on 
ability, persistence, and missionary spirit of its pro- 
moters. City A wins a reputation for the most success- 
ful Extension centers in the state, while B records only 
a complete failure. The superficial observers explain it 
by a difference in their other educational facilities, enter- 
tainments, and by a score of reasons except the right 
one. Then it happens that the moving force in city A 
moves to B, and lo, in a few months the conditions are 
exactly changed. Extension work in A is dead, and B 
is leading the whole state ; and a new corps of observers 
confidently go on to explain, as they did before, the 
reasons, merely changing the names of the places to 
which they apply them. In Extension work, as in most 
other interests, it is the man behind the machine and 
method that determines practical success. 



There are not wanting numerous illustrations 
of the truth so clearly set forth in the above 
paragraph. Some years ago a University Ex- 
tension center was organized in one of the 
populous communities of the Middle West. 
For two or three years it had a more or less 
checkered career, and finally became inactive. 
Some years later the work was reinaugurated 
under auspicious circumstances, the most influ- 
ential of which was the character of the men 
and women who, with a broad and liberal 
conception of the movement, outlined a policy 
which had as its ultimate purpose the enlarge- 
ment of the educational opporttmities of the 
adult population of the city; but other com- 
mittees have done as much as far as plans are 
concerned. It is in the execution of these plans 
that the committee above alluded to has been 
especially fortunate. Success in this particular 
instance has been largely due to the earnest, 
devoted, conscientious missionary spirit of the 
secretary of the local society, who, it may be 
added, was not a resident of the city at the time 
of the more unsuccessful experience a few 
years earlier. 

The implication is not that local centers and 
societies must import efficient administrative 
officers. They can be found in every com- 
munity. Local centers and committees should 
see to it that those who are intrusted with the 
execution of their policies are men and women 
of sympathy and energy. 

There are not wanting numerous illustrations 
of officers who for one or two years have ren- 
dered efficient service, but who later perform 
nothing but routine duties and do not give to 
the movement that essential element of success, 
the influence of a strong personality. In other 
words, officers of University Extension centers 
sometimes outlive their usefulness. This spe- 
cies of dotage is not only inimical to success, 
but spells in the end absolute failure. There is 
nothing to do in such cases except to apply the 
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surgeon's knife and graft in the place of the 
removed member a faithful, buoyant, and hope- 
ful man or woman who not only sees and feels, 
but acts. 

Let us not be misunderstood. We are not in 
sympathy with the policy which involves the 
changing of the officers of the University Exten- 
tcnsion center every year. Local societies have 
maintained a successful existence of a decade or 
more constantly under the influence and guid- 
ance of the same devoted men and women. The 
argument is for efficiency. Let us have it in 
the management of our local centers, whatever 
may be the cost. 



THE ANNUAL UNIVERSITY EXTENSION DINNER. 
During the University Extension season 
workers in this field see very little of each other. 
The programs of the lecturers are of necessity 
so arranged that it is with great difficulty that a 
conference of many of them can be held at any 
time during the lecture season. Because of 
this, if for no other reason, it has been felt that 
at least once a year the men who are engaged 
in this work should be given opportunity to 
meet their fellows face to face. There has 
accordingly been instituted the University Ex- 
tension Dinner. University Extension workers 
and friends, some sixty in number, gathered at 
the Quadrangle Club the evening of June i, 
1903* and enjoyed, if not a feast of reason, at 
least a flow of soul. The following questions 
were propounded by the toastmaster. Professor 
Nathaniel Butler, and were responded to, if not 
answered : 

"Whence?" George E. Vincent. 

"Who?" Edwin E. Sparks. 

"Why?" Albion W. SmaU. 

"What?" Walter A. Payne. 

"How?" Charles Zueblin. 

"Whither?" WiUiam R. Harper. 

In response to the query "Whither?" the 
President prophesied a great development of 
the University Extension work, and briefly out- 



lined some plans for enlargement which are at 
present under consideration. The answer of 
the Secretary of the Lecture-Study Department 
to the query "What?" is published in full, since 
it gives a hasty review, or summary, of the 
work of the Department: 

We have heard how University Extension had its 
origin in the minds of men who had themselves spent 
years in the classic surroundings of the ancient univer- 
sities of England, but who with the spirit and seal of 
the true missionary felt that knowledge and culture, as 
well as religion, were for mankind, and not for the dect 
alone. We have heard how this work has since been 
carried on by men who are equally zealous in a righteous 
cause, and have devoted themselv^ faithfully and ear- 
nestly to the promulgation of the doctrine that education 
throughout life is a more noble conception than education 
for life. But having heard whence we came, and who 
we are, an educational movement, as well as any other 
enterprise, from whatever source it may have had its 
origin, and by whatever noble spirits it may have been 
conducted, must ultimately justify its existence by deeds 
done. Hence, I am not unwilling in this instance to 
respond to St Peter's demand of Tomlinson : 

"Stand up, Stand up now, Tomlinson, and answer loud 

and high 
The good that ye did for the sake of men 'or ever you 

came to die ; 

The good that ye did for the sake of men in the little 

earth so lone. 
By the worth of the body that once ye had, give answer, 

what ha' ye done?" 

I shall first choose to interpret the word "we" broadly, 
and to speak for a moment on University Extension as a 
world-movement Since the formal inauguration of this 
work in Cambridge University, thirty years ago, it has, 
with slight and necessary adaptations to local condi- 
tions and the temperaments of different peoples, been 
inaugurated in practically every leading nation of the 
world. The reports on University Extension today come, 
not only from Cambridge and Oxford and London and 
Victoria, but from Scotland, from Ireland, from Australia, 
from Germany, from Austria, from Spain, from Norway, 
from Denmark, from Russia, as well as from our own 
land, of which we shall speak more in detail. In some 
of these countries University Extension has made but 
little more than a beginning. In others it has developed 
along different lines ; yet the spirit underljring them and 
the end aimed at are one and the same. 

There have not been wanting those who have said that 
because University Extension has not developed a larger 
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class of people corresponding to college and university 
students, it has failed in its original purpose and is no 
longer entitled to the name under which it made its 
appeal for support To these objections we shall not at 
present attempt to give answer further than to say that 
they fail to take into consideration that the promotion of 
culture is no less a function of the university than the 
increase of knowledge. 

Since the establishment of this Department of the 
University of Chicago with the opening of the University 
in 1893, 1,534 courses of six lectures each, or 9*204 
lectures, arranged with some definite end in view, have 
been delivered to audiences averaging in number two 
hundred people. This represents a total attendance of 
314,167 people on these courses of lectures; or a total 
number of admissions of more than one and three-fourths 
miUioos. Beginning with 134 courses, we have proceeded 
by unequal steps, until during the year just closing 208 
courses of six lectures each have been delivered in 146 
centers, most of which are within a radius of three 
htmdred miles of Chicago. This represents an expenditure 
of more than $400,000, one-sixth of vdiich has been con- 
tributed by the University and five-sixths by the centers. 
I believe that there are none who have ever been engaged 
in this work, and few who have any intimate knowledge 
of it, who are not ready to concede that even without 
more tangible results the local communities, as well as 
the University, have given evidence of the faith that is 
within them. 

Before speaking of some of these more tangible and 
specific things, it is with pleasure, and perhaps not wholly 
without pride, that I call your attention to the fact that, 
while during the past year the courses of University 
Extension lectures conducted by the University of Cam- 
bridge were attended by something over x 0,000 people; 
the London University Extension Society carried its mes- 
sage to 15,000 people; the Oxford report numbers as its 
attendance 30,000 people ; the American Society at Phila- 
delphia, 35,000 people; and the University of Chicago, 
last of all to take up this work, 35,922. These figures 
are for the year 1 901-3, and they are given in justice to 
the other societies, since their reports for the current 
year are not available. The attendance on University 
Extension lecture-study courses conducted by the Univer- 
sity of Chicago this year has aggregated 43,564. 

While a large number of the centers, ninety-three, 
arranged for the delivery of but one course of six lec- 
tures during the season, the lectures of each of these 
courses were delivered at fortnightly intervals and covered 
a period of twelve weeks; thus enabling those who de- 
sired, to do not an inconsiderable amount of reading and 
study. In thirty-three centers two courses of six lectures 



each were given. In six of these centers these courses 
were arranged in educational sequence; in four centers 
three courses of six lectures each were given; in four 
centers four courses of six lectures each, or the equiva- 
lent thereof, were given; in two centers, five; in one 
center, eleven. The report for the year would indicate 
a total of twenty courses of twelve lectures each and 
one course consisting of eighteen lectures. In the centers 
annoimcing the courses of greater length, we have found 
a disposition on the part of a few earnest students to 
work for credit 

To give answer more specifically to the question, 
"What have you done?" let me say: 

X. In general, we have aided to break down the walls 
of prejudice erected during the centuries of inharmonious 
relations existing between the people, on the one hand, 
and the colleges and the universities, on the other. We 
of the University of Chicago have made known to these 
thousands of people the great democratic purposes and 
spirit of this new institution toward which in scores of 
centers the feeling originally was not at all cordiaL 

3. We have stimulated scores of young men and 
women to establish more intimate coimection with the 
University. As an illustration, one of the most pro- 
gressive high-school teachers in the state points to the 
inspiration which she received from contact with an earn- 
est University Extension lecturer as that to which she 
owes her advance in her profession. At that time she 
was a humble grade teacher. Since she attended her first 
course of University Extension lectures, she has not 
only studied at home, but has spent her summers at this 
or other universities. She is but one of many. 

3. We have built libraries, promoted the improve* 
ment of public schools, parks, streets, and other agencies 
of public service. A little city in the Mississippi v^ey 
points with pride today to its public library, the direct 
result of the organization in that city, at the time of a 
visit of a representative of this Department, of a local 
institution known as the University Extension and Public 
Library Association. 

4. We have demonstrated that there are in a large 
number of local communities a few earnest people who 
are willing to work for the establishment of local insti- 
tutions which mean to them and to their respective com- 
munities a broader culture and a wider intellectnal 
horizon. This work is not conducted alone in populous 
communities in which there are many other agencies of 
culture. During the past year a course of lectures was 
given in a little village of seven hundred people. This 
center paid the full fee and the regular expenses for its 
course of lectures. The Secretary writes: 
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We have but a small village population on which to 
draw, and hence must depend quite largely on the fann- 
ing population about us; in fact, more than half of the 
season tickets were held by out-of-town patrons. 

Other courses of lectures have been given to so- 
called "select audiences" in larger centers of population. 
Thus it is seen University Extension ministers to all 
sorts and conditions of men. 

5. We have demonstrated what the most thoughtful 
students realized from the beginning, namely, that the 
lecturer is the crux of the situation. It was realized 
that no half-hearted service would suffice; that the 
itinerant lecturer must possess the best ijualities of the 
residence teacher and more; he must be saturated with 
his subject and know how to teach it. In the words of 
another: 

The lecturer must, in addition to the above qualifica- 
tions, have a gift too seldom found in the university — the 
gift of pleasing and effective public speech. He must be, 
not scientific merely, but artistic too. He must be, not 
teacher simply, imparting information and extracting it 
from students; he must be preacher also, driving home 
his message by the blows of oratory, overcoming the 
inertia of men and women worn and jaded by the day's 
routine. University Extension went in search of men 
who combine with the university professor's knowledge 
the novelist's versatility, the actor's elocution, the poet's 
imagination, the preacher's fervor. 

These are some of the qualifications demanded of the 
thoroughly successful University Extension lecturer. But 
perhaps above all is demanded of him a truly missionary 
spirit The University Extension lecturer is called upon 
to make many sacrifices. Doubtless few university men 
know that those who have been conscientiously devoting 
their time to this movement not only lecture five or six, 
and sometimes seven, times a week, but in addition 
travel during each week from five hundred to one thou- 
sand miles. In view of the exceptional qualifications and 
exacting labor demanded, to him who conscientiously 
devotes his time thus to the university and to the people, 
to the one no less than to the other, all honor is due. 

6. Last, but not least, we have taught thousands of 
people how they may more profitably occupy their leisure 
time; and, as has been well observed, we may tell at 
least as much of the disposition and destiny of a people 
by the way they spend their leisure as by the way they 
occupy their working hours. At this time, when there 
is an increasing demand that people in all classes of 
society have a larger amount of freedom from the routine 
of daily life, every movement which seeks to occupy a 
portion of this time is fraught with significance. Nor is 
it alone those who have had meager educational oppor- 
tunities who need subsequent direction in their literary 
work. There are but few, even among those who have 
had a college training — and at best this is one adult in 
120— who are not the better if under wise leadership. 



THE FREE LECTURE MOVEMENT. 

No movement in the past quarter of a century 
has appealed more strongly to the democratic 
sympathies and sentiments of the American 
people than the Free Lecture Movement inau- 
gurated in New York city fifteen years ago. 
During this period courses of lectures have been 
delivered in public-school assembly halls in 
\'arious sections of the city tmder a special 
supervisor of lectures, Dr. Henry M. Leipziger, . 
elected by the Board of Education. During the 
first few years most of the lectures were upon 
popular subjects, and relatively little attention 
was given to the question of educational 
sequence. However, nothing could more clearly 
demonstrate the possibility of elevating the edu- 
cational standards of the adult population than 
the history of the Free Lecture Movement ^ in 
New York city. 

During the year 1901-2 Dr. Leipziger reports 
the delivery of courses of lectures in one hun- 
dred difiFerent centers: 

TThree thousand one hundred and seventy-two lectures 
were given. The total attendance was 928,251. The 
attendance in the centers that have been established for 
some years was maintained, and the popularity of the 
lecture course is illustrated by the fact that in tiie 
Boroughs of Manhattan and The Bronx the total attend- 
ance shows an increase of more than 30,000 over the 
previous year. At the new lecture centers established in 
the Borough of Queens the attendance was surprisingly 
large, proving that in the suburban districts, where there 
are few attractions, the lecture course will be thoroughly 
appreciated. 

It is with just pride that Dr. Leipziger says : 
It is pleasing to record that an average attendance 
of more than two htmdred, marked by great regularity, 
was secured for the course of twenty-five lectures on 
"Practical Electricity." The auditors were in most cases 
men engaged in callings where a knowledge of electricity 
would prove of great value. , 

The subjects of the lectures were chosen with a view 
to interest the largest number, and the tides of the 
lectures, as indicated in the preceding pages, show the 
variety of the topics that were treated. Wherever pos- 
sible, the lectures were illustrated, either by stereopticon 
views, by experiments, by musical selections, or by 
readings. 
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Certificates were issued after examination to those 
who had attended the course of fiye lectures on "First 
Aid to the Injured," which course proved one of the 
most popular of the entire series. 

Many evidences of serious reading in connection with 
the lectures have been given, and many copies of scien- 
tific books were purchased by auditors to supplement 
the teaching of the lecturer. 

Noticeable has been the increase in culture on the 
rart of audiences where lectures have been continuously 
given, and a very gratifying feature has been the in- 
creasing deniands made by the audiences that have 
listened to the lectures for the past ten years. 

The courses of lectures at some centers were arranged 
almost like a college course. At one center fifty lectures 
on History and Literature were given. At another, for 
the past four years, on each Saturday night a lecture 
on some subject in Natural Science has been given. In 
the Hall of the Board of Education subjects relating to 
education were the chief themes. 

Letters written by many auditors at the lectures indi- 
cate that they have been regular attendants at these 
courses for several years. This continuity of interest, 
combined with the systematic arrangement of the lectures, 
makes it possible to make these courses of lectures a 
People's University in the real sense, affording oppor- 
tunity to the toiler to acquire, after a series of srears, 
the elements of a broad, general education from the best 
teachers. 

The audiences are almost entirely adult. In many 
cases the attendance is divided between the two sexes, 
but at lectures on subjects such as Physics or Politics 
the attendance is largely men, while where the subject is 
Literature, Music, or Art the women predominate. 

Summing up the results of the lecture movement as 
seen in our city, it may truly be said that it has broad- 
ened the meaning of the term "education," and has given 
a series of continuation schools of the best kind. It 
has brought the professor from his study in touch with 
the people, and has gathered audiences from all classes of 
society, making a truly democratic assemblage. It has 
brought culture to the uncultured. It has given a new 
meaning to the uses and possibilities of the schoolhouse. 
Year by year the city will become improved, and more 
gifted men and women will long to teach in these great 
cities. In these days of shorter hours and larger oppor- 
tunities this provision for adult education will bring the 
stimulus for the gratification of the intellectual desires 
oc thousands, and a larger world will be given in which 
they shall live. The best characters in literature will 
be brought to influence their lives, and a new joy will 
come from this association with literature and science 



and art; and this influence will affect their homes and 
their lives, and they will find that the true joy of life win 
not come from wealth, but from sympathy and appre- 
ciation of the bounties and wonders of nature that lie 
around us. 

This movement for adult education is just in its 
infancy, and, judging by the results of the past twelve 
years in our city and the many inquiries from all parts 
of our land, it would not seem improbable that ten years 
from now every great city in this Union will make provi- 
sion for adult education, and a class of teachers particu- 
larly adapted to dealing with the adult mind will come 
into existence. 

We are beginning to recognize more generally that 
education does not belong to either sex or to any period 
of life, for in many ways the mature man or woman 
is better able to use educational opportunity than he was 
in childhood, and no more sacred task falls to the lot 
of any man than to that of the teacher in a democracy, 
for he organizes public opinion, directs reading, stimulates 
thought, and inspires to the higher life. 

The above somewhat lengthy extracts are 
taken from this report because of their extreme 
significance to the friends of popular education. 
It is with pleasure that we call attention to 
the fact that during the past year a similar 
movement has been inaugurated by the Board 
of Education of Milwaukee, and that it will be 
continued throughout the next year. Similar 
work is being conducted on a small scale in 
other cities. 

This work, if done under proper supervision, 
is University Extension work. It means edu- 
cation for the whole people, and not for the 
favored few. 



m FOREIGN FIELDS. 



THE LONDOM SOCIETY FOR THE EXTEN8I0H OF UMIVER8ITY 
TEACH/HQ, 

Special interest attaches to the report issued 
by the London Society for the year 1901-2, 
because October i, 1902, it ceased to exist, the 
work which it b^;an in 1876 having been under- 
taken by the University of London. Thus the 
only University Extension Society in England 
which can in any sense be said to have been 
independent of university control has now be- 
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come an integral part of a great educational 
institution. Those who have directed this work 
during the past twenty-seven years have reason 
to be proud of the results accomplished. The 
following extract from the annual report indi- 
cates 

THE PKOGRBSS OF THE WORK. 

The Council have much pleasure in presenting their 
Report for the Session 1901-1902. 

It is a source of great gratification to the Council 
that in this, their last Report, they are able to record the 
most successful Session's work since the establishment 
of the Society in 1876. The increased enthusiasm for 
University Extension within the Metropolitan Area, re- 
ferred to in the Report for the Session 1900-1901, has 
been fully maintained, as will be seen by the following 
tabular statement: 



Session 


Muinber of 
Courses 


Entries of 
Students 


Certificates 
Awankd 




z6fl 
Z9X 
X95 


13.698 
XS.407 


«.«S7 


1900-X90X 

Z90x-x9oa 



It will be seen from the above that the very con- 
siderable increase in the number of courses of lectures 
and the entries of students has been accompanied by a 
still greater comparative increase in the number of 
certificates awarded. 



• Session 


Courses in 

Sequence during 

Two Terms 


Connes in 


1899-1900 

IQ0O«X9OI u 


46 
so 
55 


40 
44 


XOOX • XQOfl .■•.•..••..•..•••• 


46 







Thus, from every point of view the progress of the 
work may be regarded as most satisfactory. 

UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 

When the London Society was formed in 1876 to con- 
trol the work of University Extension within the Metro- 
politan Area, the hope was expressed that, when a 
Teaching University was established in London, the work 
of the Society would be transferred to the University. 
In the Statutes of the Commissioners appointed under 
the University of London Act, 1898, provision was made 
for the appointment of a Board to Promote the Exten- 
sion of University Teaching, and to this Board, as 
stated in the last Report of the Council, the work of the 
Universities* Joint Board has been transferred. 

During the Session under review the Senate of the 
University approached the Council with reference to tak- 



ing over the whole of the work of the London Society, 
and, as the result of conference between representatives 
of the Senate and the Council, the details of the transfer- 
ence have been arranged to the complete satisfaction of 
the Council. 

we CAMB/iiDee symd/cate. 

The work of the Cambridge Syndicate ap- 
pears to have been more largely aflfected than 
that of any other of the University Extension 
societies by the South African war. However, 
as is shown by the following extract from its 
last annual report, a favorable reaction has set 
in, and a still larger work may be expected in 
subsequent seasons : 

The number of courses delivered in the Session 1901- 
190a was 104, an increase of two over the corresponding 
figures of the previous Session. Of these, twenty were 
on Scientific subjects, and fifteen on subjects in the 
department of Art and Architecture. TThe total number 
of lectures delivered was 1,026 as against 991 in the 
Session of 1900-1901, while the number of persons attend- 
ing the classes, doing weekly papers, and obtaining certif- 
icates, were all in excess of the numbers of the previous 
Session, viz., 3,210 attending classes as against 2,842 in 
1900-1901, 1,359 doing weekly papers as against 1,240, 
and 638 obtaining certificates as against 579. The only 
total which is smaller than in the previous Session is 
the total of average attendances at the lectures, which is 
9,200 as against 9>597 in 1 900-1 901. TThis is explained 
by the fact that no pioneer lectures were given last Ses- 
sion, while two sets were given in the previous Session 
which were attended by 795 persons. Thirteen Sessional 
Courses were delivered, four of which were arranged 
specially for pupil-teachers and were recognized by the 
Board of Education. These were attended by 351 pupil- 
teachers, of whom 287 obtained Sessional Certificates, and 
were thus enabled to claim exemption from examination 
in one of the subjects at the King's Scholarship Examina- 
tion. 

THE OXFORD DELEOACY. 

The annual report of the Oxford University 
Extension Del^^cy for the year 1901-2 ex- 
presses satisfaction, not only because of the 
high level upon which the work has been con- 
ducted, but because of the signs of expansion 
and development. The following extract from 
the report will be read with interest, although 
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some portions of it may not be fully understood 
because of unfamiliarity with the complicated 
relations of English educational institutions: 

One thousand nine hundred and seyenty-nine lectures, 
distributed in 190 courses, were given in 135 centers. 
The vast majority of the courses were on History or 
Literature; 64 (as against 55 last year) being on the 
former subject, 5a (as against 51) on the latter; 35 (as 
against 32) were on Natural Science; xi (as against la) 
on Art and Architecture ; 9 (as against 14) on Economics 
and Political Science; 4 on Geography; 3 on Moral 
Philosophy; and la on other subjects. The number of 
lecturers employed was a8 ; and the average number of 
students returned as being in regular attendance was 
30,86a. In this, as in all other respects, the past year 
marks the highest point attained by the work during the 
past seven years. 

The delegates have special satisfaction in being able 
to r^>ort that the work is not only extending in area, 
but in a marked degree increasing in thoroughness. The 
eicamination results afford conclusive testimony on this 
point. Last year 1,361 candidates presented themselves 
for examination, as against 1,300 in the previous year, 
and as against 88a in the Session 1899-1900. Of these, 
460 passed with distinction, 766 satisfied the examiners, 
and 135 failed. The examinations (except in technical 
subjects) are invariably conducted by those who have 
acted as Public Examiners in the University; the stand- 
ard required for "distincion" is that of a single paper 
in an Honor Examination, and for a "pass" that of a 
single paper in the Final Pass School. 

The most notable event of the srear has been the pro- 
motion of the University Extension College at Reading 
to the rank of University College entiUed to share in 
the Treasury Grant Founded in 1892, its progress dur- 
ing the past ten years has been remarkable, not only in 
the Scientific and Technical, but also in the "Arts" 
Department. In the examination conducted by this 
Delegacy at the close of the Session 1901-1902, no less 
than sixty-eight students obtained the Higher CertiHcaU 
of Systematic Study, a Certificate vdiich presupposes 
attendance at not less than ninety-six lectures and 
classes, seventy-two of which must be on subjects com- 
prised in the Arts course, and twenty-four on subjects 
in the Science course, or vice versa. In addition to the 
above, forty-nine students obtained the Sessional Cer- 
tificate. 



UNIVERSITY EXTENSION IN RUSSIA. 

By PAUL MICH0LA8 HILYOUKOV, Prof—orlal Uotyrtr on ^iim/oji 
InstltutlonB, on ths Crano Foundation. 

A movement very much like University Ex- 
tension in England and America — and directly 
influenced by both — was started in Russia as 
early as 1893. The initiative was taken by a 
private circle of university men and teachers of 
Moscow, the ancient capitol of Russia. Owing 
to difficulties with which I dealt at length in 
my course of lectures on "Russian Civiliza- 
tion,"* it proved impossible to start the move- 
ment either in a formal connection with the 
university or in a free organization like the 
London and the American societies for Uni- 
versity Extension. The only way to be chosen 
was to eng^ft new initiative on some previ- 
ously existing organization for public enlighten- 
ment ; and thus it was resolved to form a Uni- 
versity Extension department within a "Society 
for Promotion of Technical Knowledge." Nor 
was it possible to give to the work of this 
department large publicity or full scope of 
action, which should correspond to the ways 
and methods of the University Extension 
abroad. Therefore the department took for its 
starting-point the early activity of the American 
Chautauqua and the English "Home-Reading 
Union." But from the very beginning the work 
of the Moscow "Committee for Home-Read- 
ing" took a larger scope. Practically it corre- 
sponds as far as this particular line is con- 
cerned, to that of the Correspondence-study 
Department The only diflference is that the 
detailed programs are not sent to the students 
in a form of a consecutive series of lessons, in 
the measure as the work is going on, but are 
published at once for every branch of knowl- 
edge, which forms a part of the imiversity 
teaching. Only technical courses and teach- 
ing in living languages were excluded; but 
mathematics and diflferent branches of natural 

^See chap, iv of the book that is being published 
under this title by the University of Chicago Press. 
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science — with a certain amount of practical and 
laboratory work — were admitted from the very 
beginning. Every detailed program is made 
up (i) of bibliography, showing the "neces- 
sary," the "recommended," and the "reference" 
books; (2) of detailed questions, whose pur- 
pose is to help the student to ascertain himself, 
and to assist the committee in ascertaining, 
whether he has wholly mastered the "necessary" 
books and gone through the necessary work; 
(3) of themes for more independent paper work. 
A fee of $1.50 a year entitles the applicant to 
have the "necessary" books sent from the com- 
mittee (on certain conditions), to send his re- 
plies to "questions" of the program and his 
papers to the committee, and to enjoy the advice 
and criticisms of the members of the committee 
for any special branch of study. 

The whole course of study by correspondence 
has been divided into four years, and every 
year a program is published dealing with all* 
subjects of study for that year. Very many 
university professors and specialists take part 
in working out programs and leading the study 
by correspondence. Two volumes of the Mos- 
cow "Programs for Home-Reading" embrace 
all branches of study and form a stately work 
of more than 1,300 pages of very compact print 
How much they were appreciated by general 
readers is shown by the fact that these "Pro- 
grams" were sold in a number of about 80,000 
copies. However, by far the greater part of 
the readers dispensed with the further help of 
the committee, owing to the want of publicity, 
or to the elaborateness of the "Programs," 
which enabled the more advanced to study by 
themselves, and deterred the less advanced from 
study altogether. In order to provide for the 
wants of the latter, the Moscow Committee now 
has set at work to prepare less detailed and 
more "cyclopaedic" programs; but as yet they 
have not been published. 

The work hitherto achieved by the committee 
may be seen from the following figures : In the 



years 1895-99 there were 1473 students by 
correspondence. In the middle of 1899, 585 
students were at work. Out of this number 
419 were studying the courses of the "first 
year;" 128, those of the "second year" (73 of 
them had finished the first year) ; 42, the "third 
year" (31 of them had finished the first two 
years of study). The very advanced character 
of the "Programs" accounts for the compara- 
tively small number of students; but such as 
did not desist at once from the study generally 
did very good work, as the writer of these lines 
can personally testify. The books forwarded 
for study were, during these four years, about 
6,000. High postage rates very often made this 
form of help unavailing; but the committee 
was assisted by many booksellers and local free 
libraries, the former having agreed to sell the 
books recommended at discount prices, and the 
latter having formed particular shelves for the 
use of the readers of the Moscow committee. 
How far the "Programs" revived the demand 
for books recommended may be shown by the 
fact that some of these books, while remaining 
unsold for tens of years before the "Programs" 
were issued, were afterwards published in many 
new editions. The committee also started its 
own publishing department, and its editions 
now enjoy a very great popularity in Russia. 
More than a half of the committee subscribers 
live in such surroundings that they would have 
remained without any assistance in matters of 
study and reading but for the activity of the 
committee. Only 25 per cent of thefn live in 
university cities, and 17 per cent in larger 
provincial cities; 50 per cent, are scattered 
through the country, where almost no free 
libraries and no educational bodies exist. About 
65 per cent, of the subscribers are occupied in 
vocations — railroads, banking, and other busi- 
ness offices — ^which otherwise divert from regu- 
lar reading and sometimes make it difficult. 
The majority (56 per cent.) of the correspond- 
ence students have not finished the middle 
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school (which corresponds to the secondary 
and high school here) ; so that here again the 
help of the committee appears to be very much 
needed, though it might have been more eflfect- 
ive, were the "Programs" better adapted to meet 
the wants of this category of readers. The 
chief interest of the students is concentrated on 
social sciences (33 per cent) and philosophy 
(19 per cent), all of these figures refer to men 
readers. The women (28 per cent of the 
whole number) belong chiefly to the pedagogical 
vocation (48 per cent.) ; about 66 per cent of 
them have finished the middle school, and their 
interest is more equally divided among history 
(20 per cent), philosophy (20 per cent), litera- 
ture (19 per cent), and social sciences (16 per 
cent). Sometimes the subscribers of the com- 
mittee form a local circle. The committee en- 
courages this kind of local associations for self- 
culture, while forwarding for their use circulat- 
ing libraries. 

Now, the activity of the Moscow Committee 
is not confined to the study by correspondence. 
In the very beginning of this activity the com- 
mittee contemplated also the organization of 
lectures for the provinces on University Exten- 
sion lines. An experiment of this kind was 
already made in 1894, when two systematic 
courses were delivered in Nishni-Novgorod, 
before a large audience of about 500 hearers 
on the average. In 1896 a subcommittee was 
formed, which in 1899 was transformed into a 
standing "Board for Provincial Lectures." This 
board published annually a circular about lec- 
turers who consent to lecture in the provinces, 
with particular information as to the courses 
proposed by them and regions where they are 
willing to lecture. The normal fee introduced 
by the committee (there is no diflFerence as to 
the particular attainments or the ofiicial position 
of lecturers) is about $15 a lecture (traveling 
expenses not included). Here particularly the 
activity of the committee had to face "diffi- 
culties" above mentioned, and each public lec- 



ture is to be specially permitted, at a given 
time and in a given place, by ofiicial representa- 
tives of two ministries — those of the interior 
and of public instruction. Moreover, the com- 
mittee is not ehtitled to act in its own name, this 
kind of activity never having been ofiicially ad- 
mitted. Generally, the initiative must be taken 
either by the lecturer himself or — ^what is more 
often the case — ^by a local organization, whose 
statute should include the right of arranging 
lectures (as a device for pecuniary benefits). 
Thus the co-operation of some local organiza- 
tion with the committee is quite unavoidable, 
not only for the material and moral success of 
the lectures, but also as a means for securing 
the ofiicial permission. Still, this permission is 
very often refused, and this greatly discourages 
the committee and prevents its activity in ar- 
ranging lectures that the work may become 
regular and widespread. 

During the first four years, 1896-99, of the 
activity of the "Board for Lectures" eight sys- 
tematic courses were delivered in six cities, and 
thirty-six single lectures in sixteen cities (some 
of the latter were repeated from two to five 
times). Of course, these figures are quite insig- 
nificant if compared with the general number 
of public lectures arranged by local organiza- 
tions alone, without help of the Moscow Com- 
mittee. I must add tfiat particular features 
which characterize "University Extension" lec- 
tures proper — ». e., the "syllabus," the "class," 
and "paper work" — are nearly always absent 
from Russian provincial lectures ; and this, too, 
is to a certain degree explained by the particular 
conditions under which public lectures are per- 
mitted to be delivered in Russia. 

The Moscow Committee is far from being the 
only organization that promotes University Ex- 
tension in Russia, though of course it is the one 
that does its work most systematically. "Pro- 
grams for Home Reading" were published also 
by the St. Petersburg "Department for Promot- 
ing Self-Culture," of the "Pedagogical Museum 
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for Military Schools." These "Programs" were 
prepared chiefly by university professors, and 
appear now already in their fourth edition. 
Though on a smaller scale than the Moscow 
"Programs," they serve the same end of direct- 
ing home-study. No correspondence, however, 
exists between the Petersburg department and 
its readers. Provincial lectures were organized 
by the professional staflF in all university cities, 
with more or less regularity (Kafan, Keeyers, 
Odessa, Harkov, Moscow, etc.). In St Peters- 
burg open lectures were started on a large scale 
in 1897, in three diflFerent quarters of the resi- 
dence portions; but they were stopped by the 
ministry of public instruction, after some few 
months of brilliant existence, for the important 
reason that the ministry had not had time to 
work out "regulations" for such lectures. 
"Regulations" are not worked out yet, and thus 
there exist no open lectures in the first city of 
Russia. Odessa was more successful, because 
there the whole work was legalized, being 
started by the Odessa public library. The 
Odessa lectures are much more elementary than 
others of this kind and are attended chiefly by 
workingmen, petty shopkeepers, etc In 1898, 
4,771 hearers visited these lectures. Courses 
were delivered in literature, political economy, 
history of Russia, geography, anatomy with 
physiology and hygiene, physics, chemistry, and 
geology. 

The reader may conclude that in Russia the 
University Extension movement is promoted 
by educated classes, teachers and university pro- 
fessors, all of whom are very much in favor of 
the movement Such doubts on behalf of the 
movement as may not yet be said entirely to be 
silenced in European universities never existed 
in Russia. It is true that the whole movement 
never had the least chance of being "afliliated." 
The amount of work done for the movement out 
of mere philanthropy is not less than in the 
countries where University Extension was first 
started. The real need of it is certainly far 



greater ; and if the results do not correspond to 
the enthusiastic expectations of the "pioneers," 
it is chiefly due to obstacles and "difficulties" 
which are unknown in other countries and with 
which Russia has yet to deal. The movement 
is held back and checked; but for that the 
exertions of the Russian enthusiasts of Univer- 
sity Extension would have been fully rewarded. 



CO-ORDINATION Of THE UNIVERSITY AND THE PUBLIC 
SCHOOL 

BY KATE BROWN LEE SHERWOOD, 
Sterttarif of t/i9 ToMo {Ohio) Contor, 

In the good time coming, education of the in- 
dividual through established institutions, will be 
a continuous process. To this end University 
Extension directly points. When this extension 
shall have been completed, the perpetual school 
will be reo^^ized as a public necessity, just as 
the church is now. Every village will have its 
perpetual school, or Extension center, for 
adults ; every town and dty will have its multi- 
plied centers in the ratio of population. 

Important as the public library is, the Exten- 
sion center is. more important Arrested edu- 
cational development is directly behind the pub- 
lic decadence, not to say crime, which manifests 
itself in every community. The pitiful tragedy 
of Jude, the Obscure, as outlined by Thomas 
Hardy, is all around us. "I hear there is going 
to be a better chance for such helpless students 
a? I was," says Jude. "There are schemes afoot 
for making the university less exclusive, and 
extending its influence." 

Graduation day, in school or college, is too 
often the most hopeless in the life of the boy or 
girl. After that, what? This is the question 
which wise educators must answer. 

In Toledo, having such thoughts in mind, we 
have, with some degree of success, brought 
about a co-ordination between the public school 
and the university, which reaches out and 
affords an opportunity to student classes in all 
walks of life. The promise before us of a per- 
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petual school, or center, self-supporting and 
self-perpetuating, which will, in turn, lead to 
multiplied centers, grows brighter with every 
closing season. We want to make University 
Extension a public necessity, and create the 
habit which makes educational evenings as 
essential as the theater or concert hall. To do 
this we have united forces with the press and 
public-school officials, and have placed the 
prices of season tickets so low that the yotmg 
clerk, or artisan, or public-school teacher on a 
low salary, can enjoy the highest educational 
privileges, at a merely nominal price. A season 
ticket for 1903-4 will be placed for $2. This 
ticket will admit the holder to four courses of 
lectures, or twenty-four lectures in all ; and is 
transferable, so that it may be in use by another 
when the holder is imable to be present. 

The answer to the question. Can University 
Extension be supported in this way? is best 
answered by the fact that for three seasons 
popular prices have prevailed. We have proved 
the maxim, "There is luck in numbers," having 
an increasing annual attendance, the prompt 
settlement of all obligations, and a nice surplus 
over and above expenses in the treasury. We 
have outgrown our hall, and 'this year shall 
take possession of a new and handsome concert 
hall that will seat about one thousand persons. 

How to popularize University Extension, at 
the time the present society took up the work, 
was a puzzling question; as a center started 
some years since had died out for want of inter- 
est, and then there has been a growing dislike 
of the lecture, per se, with its flaming oratory 
and sorry wit. By enlisting the superintendent 
and cheers of the Toledo schools ; securing the 
co-operation of the press in treating University 
Extension as a matter of school interest ; taking 
the public into our confidence through plain 
statements in the daily newspapers; and by 
the use of the advance prospectus, judiciously 
mailed to those interested in education, we have 
never lacked for patrons or means. As far as 



possible, we have chosen lecturers whose sub- 
jects allowed a liberal use of the stereopticon ; 
and this has proved a most pleasing and popular 
feature. In arranging our courses we have 
chosen such topics as would be most helpful to 
teachers, or which have been uppermost in the 
public mind. We have selected the most ad- 
vanced thinkers and those who deal most radi- 
cally with questions of the times. To the Uni- 
versity of Chicago we are indebted for an oppor- 
tunity of procuring speakers of this class, such 
as Professor Charles Zueblin and Professor 
Jerome H. Raymond in Sociology; and Pro- 
fessor William H. Hudson, of England, as 
Shakesperean interpreter. Professor Edwin 
Erie Sparks, the historian, who opens the com- 
ing season, giving his new course of lectures on 
"Plain Talks on Everyday Topics," comes to 
us for the fourth year. He was our pioneer, 
and to his delightful sequences we are largely 
indebted for the popularity attending the work 
of the present society from its inception. Last 
year we worked in a course on popular science. 
Professor Wallace W. Atwood lecturing on 
•'Physiography," with stereopticon views and 
chalk drawings, most acceptably. As we could 
not secure his services the coming season, we 
have chosen Professor J. Paul Goode, on 
"Gec^^phy of the Land," illustrated. Profes- 
sor Raymond will give his second course on 
"European Capitals;" Professor Oscar L. 
Triggs will appear under our auspices for the 
first time with an illustrated course on "Schools 
of Painting." This will cover two courses 
before the holidays and two after. As Toledo 
has just opened an Art Museum, we shall hope 
to assist in awakening public interest to the 
opportunities presented. This is in conform- 
ance with our aim : Ascertain the public need 
and fill it. Another essential of success which 
we have observed is to have it well settled, by 
popular vote, before the close of one season, 
what we are to have the next. There is thus no 
break. Our patrons are with us from year to 
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year, with few changes, being chosen in con- 
formance with the law of natural selection. We 
have never canvassed for tickets, on the charity 
benefit plan, so that we can well say : "Once a 
patron of University Extension, always a pa- 
tron." 

THE 8YLLABU8. 

BY BICHABD QREEM HOULTOM, 
Prof999or of UtoratMn Im £iiglt»h. 

One of the commonest mistakes about Uni- 
versity Extension on the part of those who see 
it only from the outside is the idea that it is an 
educational makeshift. In all systems the 
amount of teaching given must be limited by 
the capacity of those who are being taught. 
But as regards method, I have always con- 
sidered University Extension as an advance 
upon ordinary university methods. And the 
central point of the newer system of teaching 
is the Syllabus. 

In its origin no doubt the syllabus was a 
makeshift. The time-honored plan has been 
that the lecturer pours out his exposition, and 
the hearer toils after him with notes. Some- 
thing of the kind is necessary ; but the attention 
required by a lecture is distributed by this note- 
taking, and often those need notes most who 
are least able to make them. The kind of audi- 
ences reached in the early days of the Exten- 
sion movement often contained persons witli 
whom rapid writing was not an accomplishment. 
Hence it was suggested that the lecturer should 
make the notes for them, and that these should 
be printed beforehand. But the "Syllabus" 
which thus b^^n in practical convenience soon 
developed into an important organ of teaching 
and study. 

Some lecturers, I believe, have never appre- 
ciated the full meaning of the syllabus, and 
even dislike it. I can understand the feeling; 
I myself confess to a sense of irritation, on 
occasions where I have to give a public address, 
when representatives of newspapers come to 



me and ask me kindly to do for them their work 
of reporting my address. Such reports seem 
hardly worth the time taken in writing them. 
But a syllabus is something very different f r<Mn 
a mere prScis, or report of a lecture. A syllabus 
implies the logical outline of a course of teach- 
ing, all the devices of the printed page being 
utilized to convey co-ordination or subordina- 
tion of parts. When I first b^;an I used to 
make my syllabus long ; as I have gained more 
experience I have (unless there were special 
reasons to the contrary) made it shorter and 
shorter ; here, as so often, experience has been 
the art of leaving out. The syllabus is, in fact, 
the realization in black and white of the per- 
spective of the whole course of teaching. A 
lecturer who is indifferent to this may well 
doubt whether he is not dangerously near the 
condition which art critics express when they 
say of a painter that he may be a fine colorist, 
but he has never mastered drawing. 

Among other things, such outlining lends 
itself to the diagram, or, still better, the dia- 
grammatic mode of expressing ideas which is 
so valuable a help to the expositor. Professor 
Patric Geddes, of Edinburgh, is a master in the 
fine art of diagrammatic exposition; at the 
Edinburgh Summer Meeting all the other in- 
structors would make a point of being at the 
Geddes lectures, to watch the wonders that 
could be done with a piece of chalk in the way 
of concatenating the most diverse notions. I 
remember a conversation with Professor Geddes 
en this very point. It was at breakfast time, 
and pointing to what is an essential element in 
a Scotch breakfast, I challenged Mr. Geddes to 
correlate Dundee Marmalade and Pontius 
Pilate. Without a moment's hesitation he tocdc 
out his pencil, and, starting with a fork of 
division between forces of individual assimila- 
tion and forces making for social disintegration, 
he had soon covered the paper with diverging 
squares of contrasted notions, one of the upper 
squares duly displaying the favorite Sa)tch 
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bonbouche, and one of the lower squares pillory- 
ing the procurator of Judea. 

The syllabus solves the text-book problem. 
Every teacher who has the least originality feels 
himself hampered at times by the text-book 
which he is compelled to use as perhaps the only 
one available. I remember in England, within 
a very short period, receiving five invitations 
from five different publishers to contribute to 
five different series of "University Extension 
Manuals." I believe all five series appeared, 
and I am sure that the work for them would be 
well done; yet I never heard of their making 
any mark in the educational world. For my- 
self, I declined all the invitations on the express 
ground that our movement should lay its stress 
on the syllabus, not on the text-book. For 
what is a text-book ? Two things are involved : 
one is a mass of facts, and these will be the 
same for all teachers; the other is the order 
and arrangement, and here one teacher will 
cliflfer immensely from another. But a syllabus 
has for its special function to indicate the order 
and arrangement of a piece of teaching; for 
the facts themselves it makes reference to the 
pages of books already existing. By this sylla- 
bus, then, every teacher may practically create 
his own text-book for each course of study he 
directs. 

The making of the syllabus is the most valu- 
able discipline for the teacher, assisting him to 
hold the balance between system and spon- 
taneity. To some of the very best speakers 
spontaneity may be a danger. An English 
Methodist divine — an able and fascinating 
preacher — announced a lecture on "The Mother 
of the Wesleys." His host conducted him to 
the lecture hall, but was himself obliged to 
attend a business engagement Returning three 
hours later he saw the lecture hall still lighted, 
and entering he found that the lecturer had just 
got to Noah's Flood. The more eloquent the 
lecturer is, the more desirable it is that he 
should seriously ask himself beforehand the 



question: What is the irreducible minimum 
that may be expected to remain when the tran- 
sient eflFects that belong to all speaking have 
evaporated? Under our system he not only 
asks the question, but precipitates the answer 
into the crystallized form of a printed syllabus, 
and the hearers carry it away in their pockets. 

In my regular university teaching, where the 
subject approaches some topic which has been 
treated in an Extension course, I always intro- 
duce the Extension Syllabus ; and I find these 
syllabi highly appreciated by all kinds of stu- 
dents as helps in their work. Where this cannot 
be done I endeavor, with the aid of the black- 
board, to lead my students into a mode of note- 
taking which is practically what a syllabus 
would be ; and all the while I grudge the waste 
of time in the writing of these notes, and think 
how much more would have been accomplished 
if I could have put a printed syllabus into the 
hands of the class. In the exercises which 
every course of teaching involves I have some- 
times found it advantageous, instead of setting 
a "question" to be answered, or a "thesis" to be 
written, to ask students to make a syllabus of a 
given book or topic. Speaking generally, I be- 
lieve university courses would be improved by 
being assimilated, in method, to Extension 
courses : the number of the lectures diminished, 
the intervals for work between lectures in- 
creased. A lecture is a poor method of convcy- 
mg information, which is better drawn from 
books; on the other hand, no book can in 
method and spirit of study give the stimulus its 
author could have given as a lecturer. But for 
such a change a necessary condition would be 
the printed syllabus with its logical outline and 
exact directions for reading and study. 

Another point is to be noted. There is edu- 
cational waste unless each course of teaching, 
besides what it accomplishes at the time, does 
something to assist the student in his future 
work ; with a "syllabus" is naturally associated 
a "Reading Scheme," covering perhaps ten 
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times as much ground as could be covered in 
the course of study itself. This consideration 
applies specially to such things as Chautauqua 
gatherings^ or the summer courses of a univer- 
sity. Here the necessities of the case require 
daily lectures, and the crowding together of 
more matter than can possibly be digested at 
the time. The justification is found in the after- 
effects. It is quite possible for an inspiring 
teacher in no more than four or five lectures 
to give to intelligent hearers an entirely new 
way of looking at things. If the new point of 
view is accurately laid down in a printed outiine, 
and accompanied with the reading list, these 
four or five lectures may have served to give 
direction to a whole year's study after the sum- 
mer is over. 

I should like to take still higher ground. I 
believe that we are steadily approaching one of 
the great turning-points in the history of uni- 
versity education. For a long time the leading 
line of advance has been the encouragement of 
research as the highest ideal to which a student 
can devote himself. It is a high, but it is not 
the only ideal. To me it seems that exposition 
is just as great a thing as investigation, both for 
the personal equipment it demands and for the 
service it does to the world. In knowledge, as 
in industry, production is not more important 
than distribution ; a country which has tmnatur- 
ally stimulated production, without seeing that 
the means of distribution have proportionately 
advanced, will find itself in a congested and 
tmwholesome condition. I doubt whether we 
are not loading the back shelves of our univer- 
sity libraries with products of youthful research 
representing an energy much of which might 
liave profitably been diverted toward the dis- 
tribution of mental wealth ; both that distribu- 
tion in the personal life which we call culture, 
and — what is even more important — ^that dis- 
tribution of knowledge through the ranks of the 
people which tends to bring up the whole of 
society to the level of the leaders. Now, the 



student who devotes himself to a life of investi- 
gation finds ready to hand the medium in which 
his work will express itself. It may not be 
given to him to write an epoch-making book; 
but a single year's work can be embodied in a 
"monograph," or the "proceedings" of a society, 
and thus brought — ^so far as it deserves it — to 
the notice of tiie world of investigators. Just 
the same function in the world of exposition is 
served by the "syllabus," simple or elaborate; 
these syllabi convey at a glance to other teachers 
all that is noteworthy in the correlation of topics, 
or stimulating suggestions of study. When this 
is fully recognized, it may well come to pass 
that the list of Extension syllabi of a university 
may be not less important than its catalogue of 
new monographs. The syllabus which b^;an 
as a makeshift may have become a valuable 
addition to the apparatus of knowledge. 



THE AFTERNOON STUDY CLA88. 

BY J, Q, CABTEfl TROOP, 
A$$i9tmit Prof§»9or of £mgll»M UUrubin, 

Ever since the inauguration of University 
Extension teaching at the University of Cam- 
bridge in 1873 the methods of instruction have 
been practically the same as first introduced: 
the formal lecture, the classes, the syllabus, the 
traveling library, and the examinations for those 
who wish credit for their work. The English 
methods have been adopted in America with 
littie, if any, change, and have been found as well 
adapted to our needs as to those of the mother- 
country. While allowing considerable latitude 
to its instructors, the University of Chicago 
expects that there will be no marked departure 
from the recognized methods of conducting the 
work. But each lecturer has naturally his own 
peculiar way of "getting at the people," to quote 
Matthew Arnold; and as he seldom, if ever, 
knows anything of the way of his confrires, 
save by hearsay, when asked to speak or write, 
of practical Extension work he must perforce 
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do so from his own point of view and as 
prompted by his own experiences. 

The afternoon study class is conducted by the 
lecturer for the benefit of the more studiously 
inclined members of the University Extension 
center, for those who wish to do more thorough 
study than is possible by means of the lecture 
and lecture class, and for the instruction of those 
who desire to gain university credit for their 
reading. During the season of 1902-3 I con- 
ducted sixteen such classes, the smallest ntunber 
enrolled being ten, the largest fifty-three. The 
afternoon class is not to be confused with the 
lecture class, which is held immediately before or 
after — generally of ter — ^the lecture, and in which 
all members of the center are supposed to parti- 
cipate — a class which usually takes the form of a 
free and easy discussion of certain points 
brought out in the lecture, and the answering 
of questions put to the lecturer by his audience. 
The afternoon class is formally organized, mem- 
bers have their names enrolled, regular attend- 
ance is expected and the performance of certain 
assigned tasks, and as far as practicable the 
methods of work are those of the Senior G>llege 
— advanced underg^duate. Such methods of 
work are made possible by the fact that the 
members of this class are generally people of 
considerable cultivation and nearly always of 
mature mind — ^at least mature in the sense of 
age. They are for the most part reading people 
— the more active-minded and ambitious school- 
teachers and members of women's clubs, with a 
sprinkling of business and professional men. 
Hence the instructor has not to deal with the 
crude and unformed mind as in the college, but 
with people experienced in life, men and women 
of affairs, who have, it may be, more or less 
definite schemes of existence or philosophy of 
life. It is not difficult to get and to hold the 
attention of such people, provided one has some- 
thing to tell them, and knows how to tell it and 
in the right spirit Their eagerness for knowl- 
edge IS at times almost pathetic in its intensity, 



and nothing has impressed me more in my Uni- 
versity Extension lecturing than this eagerness 
to learn, especially on the part of women, even 
those well advanced in years and approaching 
the Psalmist's span of life. The pressing ques- 
tions are: How shall we' best turn to account 
this eagerness and appetite for knowledge, 
sometimes strangely undisciplined? What is 
best to teach in the short time at the disposal of 
the lecturer? What methods shall we use? 

When we hold an afternoon class as well as a 
lecture class we give, roughly speaking, about 
twenty hours of our time at a center during a 
course of six lectures. Something definite can 
be accomplished in this time, but the class work 
no less than the formal lecture has to be care- 
fully prepared and thought out, and adapted to 
the needs of particular centers. It is under- 
stood that all instruction given in class is to 
supplement the lectures and drive home the 
essential things. The writing of papers on 
topics suggested in the syllabus, and the read- 
ing and discussion of these papers in class, is 
one method, and it is much used in Extension 
work. It makes, perhaps, the least demand on 
the instructor himself. But relatively few mem- 
bers of a class can be prevailed upon to write 
papers. The class most productive in this 
respect is that occupied with sociological sub- 
jects. In this department of study many people 
have more or less decided "views," which they 
sometimes like to air. But in literary studies it 
is different. Here the "view/' folk are limited. 
My experience has been that one or two papers 
can be had for every meeting of a class, but 
that they will all be written by one or two mem- 
bers who have some special gift in this direction. 
I have been surprised repeatedly at the ability 
and orig^inality displayed in the papers sub- 
mitted. In fact, they are often of such ex- 
cellence that other members, instead of being 
moved to emulation, are discouraged and will 
not venture to write a paper for fear of falling 
below the standard set by these accomplished 
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contributors. At one of my centers last winter 
a member of the afternoon class wrote a num- 
ber of papers on the greater novelists of the last 
century — ^papers which were well worth publica- 
tion from the point of view both of form and 
content. No other member of the class could 
be induced to write. 

All Extension lecturers have met with this 
difficulty, I suppose. The members of the cen- 
ter appear to be afraid of one another's criticism, 
not of the criticism of the lecturer, to whom 
they will speak with entire freedom when re- 
lieved of tiie embarrassing presence of their 
friends and relatives. I found it quite other- 
wise, however, when lecturing a few years ago 
in Australia. There, people in the audience 
would argue with me in the very midst of my 
discourse, if they happened not to agree with 
the opinions expressed ; and these interlocutors 
cared not a jot for what the rest of the audience 
may have thought of them. In America we arc 
apt to be a trifle too self-conscious, and most of 
us are mightily afraid of what others may think 
of us. For this reason much better discussion 
can be had at the afternoon class than at the 
class held after the lecture, the number present 
being relatively small. It is my custom to re- 
serve the last fifteen minutes of the class hour 
for open discussion, and if general interest is 
manifested I am not careful to close when the 
clock strikes. Nor is it wise to leave the room 
as soon as the class is dismissed. There are 
always some people who cannot speak out in the 
presence of others, and these diffident ones 
should be given an opportunity for private dis- 
course. Individual attention, indeed, is really- 
necessary in all cases if the best results are to 
be obtained. The Extension lecturer must 
never appear to be in a hurry. 

These discussions and personal interviews 
will soon put the instructor in touch with his 
class and show him what is most needed in the 
way of help and suggestion for study. They 
will show, too, what reading has been done in 



the past in individual cases and what the mem- 
bers are now doing in the way of preparation 
for the lectures. The afternoon class, I am 
glad to be able to say, generally does much 
more than the assigned reading; often all the 
recommended reading is done as well. It is 
quite frequently brought out in these discussions 
that several members have read every one of the 
works of the particular author then under con- 
sideration, and have read them, too, with an 
understanding heart. This is often the case 
when the authors studied happen to be Scott or 
Dickens or Thackeray or George Eliot, espe- 
cially with older people. Unhappily the 
younger men and women do not know these 
authors as their elders know them. Of a class 
in a western city, composed of thirty-one 
teachers, most of them on the staff of the high 
school, I found only three who had any knowl- 
edge of Scott, the others barely knowing more 
than the names of one or two of the novels. At 
another center the newly appointed superinten- 
dent of schools, a Doctor of Philosophy lately 
from Yale, had never read anything of Shakes- 
peare, or Milton, or Sir Walter Scott If the 
Extension teaching did nothing else for these 
people, it at least set them to reading some of 
the immortals. 

But it is scarcely enough to get the class to 
read, to take active part in the discussion, and 
to write papers: there must be some regular 
and definite instruction, some effort made in the 
direction of exact discipline in the appreciation 
of a literary product, so that the test of execu- 
tion can be applied by the class. The methods 
used by one instructor will not suit another at 
all points, but it may be worth while to say 
that I have found it advisable to devote part 
of the time of the first one or two meetings 
of the class to "first principles," to prolegomena. 
For instance, if the course of lectures is on 
poetry, we have to make sure that the class has 
a fair idea of the nature of poetry in general, 
of its different varieties, and of the various 
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kinds of rh)mies, meters, etc. — matters on which 
many university g^duates are not too well 
informed. Illustrations are derived from the 
poems assigned for study in connection with 
the lectures and on which the lectures them- 
selves are based. After these preliminaries, 
poems selected for the course are read in such 
detail as time permits. If the course of lectures 
is on the drama, its development is first lightly 
traced, and then matters of law and technique 
are taken up, after which the plays are studied 
in their literary aspect. So with the novel : its 
development is sketched, and then the con- 
struction of plot, the creation of character, the 
backgrotmd or setting, etc., are considered. 
Instruction on matters of form and technique, 
tc^ether with the review questions, is based in 
every instance upon the works assigned for 
study in connection with the lectures. When 
the essayists of the past century form the sub- 
ject of the lectures, the development of the 
essay as a separate literary form is sketched by 
way of introduction, and the class is advised to 
read two or three of the essays of Montaigne, 
of Bacon, and of Addison and Steele, before 
taking up Charles Lamb and the other nine- 
teenth-century essayists. If American litera- 
ture is the theme of the lecture course, we hark 
back to colonial days to learn what our fore- 
fathers did in the literary way, and then we 
show the influence of the early orators and 
scholars in bringing about what PrQfessor 
Barrett Wendell happily calls the Renaissance 
of New England. 

By such means as these the class is at least 
given some idea of how to study ; the members 
learn something of the relations of things ; how 
closely, for instance, the field of poetics is 
allied to that of prose fiction, and how impor- 
tant to the student of this fiction is that portion 
of the realm of poetics which is occupied with 
the theory of the drama. They are instructed 
in the elements of aesthetic criticism and the 
practical application thereof. They learn how 



necessary it is to acquire some knowledge of 
aesthetics and poetic theory before entering upon 
the systematic study of any form of literature. 
And these are matters which have to be spar- 
ingly dealt with in the formal lecture, for the 
general public is quite indiflFerent to them. 
Herein lies the value of the class. Its mem- 
bers can be actively interested in literature, in 
the form as well as in the content, in the writer's 
skill in execution as well as in the "stufF' of the 
book. With the class it is not so necessary to 
consider popular taste, the taste of the great 
public. But \t'ti^ 5yav — ^nothing in excess, not 
even in class ! 

It may be worth while to ask here : What is 
the popular taste to which it is not so necessary 
to bow in conducting the afternoon class? 
Well, judging from the interest or lack of inter- 
est manifested in certain parts of a lecture and 
from questions asked afterwards, I should say 
that the people today want their lectures on 
literary subjects to be strongly flavored with 
psychology and with ethics, especially ethics. 
The general public has never cared, and cer- 
tainly does not care today, whether a book be 
well written in the technical sense. But the 
people who attend University Extension lec- 
tures are on the whole considerably more intel- 
lectual and less undisciplined than the average 
of the "great public." Yet few even of the more 
cultivated care for technical excellence or for 
understanding the technical means by which the 
pleasurable end is secured, while the many are 
apt to be bored if the lecturer dwells for more 
than a few moments upon literary quality and 
form. They are very far indeed from believing 
that the only duty of a novel, for instance, is to 
be well written, and with this I for one have 
no quarrel. There are novelists who seem to 
think that we can do without a plot, provided 
they give us elaborate delineations of character. 
But it is difficult to create an interest in char- 
acter apart from action. The people demand 
that a novel have a good story, ttiat it have the 
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power of emotional arousement, and that the 
characters and places be worth knowing. There 
is no occasion to turn up one's nose at these 
tastes. They have their values, aesthetic and 
otherwise. The men and women, who attend 
Extension lectures demand these things just as 
much as the great public does. But they expect 
much more, each according to his or her meas- 
ure of cultivation. The novel selected by a lec- 
turer for the subject of study and discourse 
must be the work of a master; it must have 
ethical and human significance; it should con- 
tain useful information and make some pre- 
tension to ethical guidance. The ideas which 
are conveyed to the minds of the readers of the 
book should indicate, among other things, that 
the author is actively interested in questions of 
morals and conscious purpose. The audience 
as a whole is more interested in the writer's 
philosophy and attitude towards life than in his 
creative power — at least his philosophy is more 
talked and written about when the time comes 
for this. Those who are interested in literary 
history wish to know something of the author's 
relation to his times, and the relation of his 
works to the social life of his age. They are 
interested in knowing the part he has played in 
any literary movement which may have marked 
his times. Nearly everyone likes to know if an 
author belongs to this or that "school," whether 
he be a realist or a romanticist; if a novelist, 
whether his novels are written with a*purpose 
or whether they are purpose novels — subtle 
distinction ! — or whether they are to be classed 
as propagandist novels or problem novels; 
whether the author wishes to form )rour opin- 
ions, theological, political, or social, or to reform 
your character, or merely to impart to you the 
pleasure which he felt himself. Those who are 
scientifically minded like to know how far an 
author's works, if written within the last thirty 
years or so, may have been affected by the 
modem scientific movement — ^by physical sci- 
ence, especially by physiology; whether fiction 



has gained or lost by the effects of scientific 
theory and the glorification of the natural sci- 
ences ; and they like the lecturer occasionally to 
say something about the distinction between 
science and art, about the characteristic ways in 
which the scientist and the literary artist r^;ard 
their human material; and whether the spirit 
of exact inquiry, the fidelity to nature and to 
fact, hinder true artistic production. 

Some of these things are of great importance ; 
some of them have aesthetic values neither to be 
neglected nor underrated; few can be termed 
trivial. That the average University Extension 
audience should be really interested in these 
questions, and have a more or less intelligent 
grasp of them, is evidence of much intellectual 
activity and the possession of some measure of 
that right curiosity about which Arnold had so 
much to say. Indeed, the underestimation of 
the tastes and intelligence of people is a com- 
mon error, and a serious one. It is as common 
among lecturers, and sometimes as gross, as 
among some magazine editors. But this is by 
the way. The point which I would draw atten- 
tion to is that the emphasis laid on these aspects 
of literary or semi-literary studies to which I 
have just alluded is indicative of a tendency 
rather marked in America — ^the tendency to 
prefer hearkening to those who moralize and 
philosq)hize about the g^reat works of literature 
rather than to read the works themselves. It is 
a trite remark, but true, that there are many 
people who will read about Shakespeare and 
Milton and Dante who could scarcely be in- 
duced to read Lear, or Paradise Lost, or the 
DizHna Commedia. Books about books are 
more popular than ever, especially if liberally 
besprinkled with psychological and ethical jar- 
gon. The novelist who makes a good and 
effective subject for lecture purposes is he who 
has a hidden meaning in him "somewheres out 
o' sight," like the mole Mrs. TuUiver imagined 
the Waggoner might have had. Deep down 
beneath the surface must be a profound phi- 
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losophy for profound scrutiny to bring to light 
with rhetorical flourishes of the critical trumpet. 
"I do not care for Sir Walter Scott; he has 
no ethical or philosq>hical significance/' So 
said a lady of very up-to-date culture to me last 
winter after attending the lecture on the author 
of Old Mortality and The Heart of Midlothian. 
I am afraid this lady would prefer the dismal 
Ibsen and his morbid problem-plays to the 
healthy Sir Walter and his sane outlook upon 
life. 

The University Extension lecturer on Litera- 
ture, then, has not to complain of intellectual 
inertia on the part of his audience, or of an 
indifference to the things of the mind. There 
may be plenty of superficiality, and some sham 
admiration in literature, but no one can question 
the fact that there is a widespread and genuine 
desire for knowledge and for personal culture. 
Our audiences are genuinely attracted by a 
fairly clear and connected exposition of a good 
book, the subject-matter of which in any way 
comes home to them. But they do not take liter- 
ary form seriously. It is not yet recognized 
save by the elect that the educational value of a 
great poem, a great play, a great novel, a great 
essay, consists not merely in the content, in the 
conception behind the art product, but also in 
the form, in the execution. The cultivation of 
feeling for style can be approached through the 
subject-matter of literature which already inter- 
ests an audience. The afternoon class is the 
place to make this attempt. This is not to imply 
that the lecture is not the chief thing in our 
work. On the contrary, everything depends 
upon it. The class is impossible if the people 
are not attracted and aroused by the lecture. 
But it is necessary to follow up the impression 
made by it, and this is what can be done by 
means of the class. The psychol(^st teaches 
that there must be no reception without reac- 
tion ; no impression without correlative expres- 
sion. "An impression which in no way modifies 
one's active life is an impression gone to waste 



— it is psychologically incomplete." It is pos- 
sible to get the members of the class to read 
the books of which the instructor has spoken in 
his lecture ; it is possible to give them higher 
tests of excellence than perhaps they have pre- 
viously been contented with; it is possible to 
teach them how to apply these tests of excellence 
for themselves ; it is possible to awaken in them 
a perception of beauty as a living and active 
force ; and it is possible to make some progress 
with them in exact discipline in the appreciation 
of the masterpieces of literature. And this dis- 
cipline, I take it, should be the aim of the in- 
structor in his class. Fortunately in every Uni- 
versity Extension center there are always one 
or two people of unusual ability, native and 
acquired, scholarly people who live in an atmos- 
phere of reflection. Their presence is ever an 
inspiration and a tower of strength to the lec- 
turer. If circumstances permit them to attend 
the afternoon class, its success is practically 
assured. 

FROM A LECTURER'S NOTEBOOK. 
Being asked to point to individual instances 
of the benefit of the Extension movement, one 

teacher described the case of Miss R . 

Graduated from an eastern collie, she returned 
to her home in a small western town, where she 
found herself gradually losing the desire for 
intellectual work which her collie course had 
incited. Not inclined to the social life which 
employed the time of her former companions, 
refused a position in the public schools because 
her parents were able to support her, she felt 
herself retrograding intellectually. A center of 
University Extension happened to be established 
just at this time in her home town, and it 
offered precisely what she needed. She did the 
required work in connection with the courses 
offered for three years. Then, finding the old 
desire for knowledge full upon her, she went 
to a university, where she is now studying for 
a Master's degree. 
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In Canton, 111., a young man employed on a 
newspaper was sent to report a series of Exten- 
sion lectures in American History. He became 
so interested in verifying the notes which he 
had taken that the task became well-nigh the 
equivalent of a college course. At the close of 
the series he bought the entire Extension library, 
consisting largely of the "American Statesmen" 
series, which had been sent to accompany the 
course. He was enough of a business man to 
profit by the reduced cost of the books. He now 
owns a small library in American History, to 
which he is adding as his means will allow. 



An interesting study might be made of the 
nuclei about which gather the different Exten- 
sion centers. In one case the initiative is as- 
sumed by the public-school teachers, who seek 
some opportunity for self-improvement as well 
as to furnish some higher intellectual pursuits 
for the conmiunity than those commonly in- 
dulged in. In another instance, a woman's club, 
wishing to study a particular line, turned to 
Extension lectures. One club used the lectures 
at the regular meetings; another turned the 
club meeting into an afternoon study class for 
the lecturer, and used his time in the evening 
for a general audience which paid the expense. 
In another city a center was inaugurated in a 
church by the pastor and parishioners. In many 
cases, some person or persons who have investi- 
gated the Extension work secure a meeting of 
energetic people, who proceed to canvass system- 
atically until enough tickets are sold to guar- 
antee the course. Often a teacher, clergyman, 
or public-spirited citizen, removing from one 
city to another, carries the seed of the Extension 
movement to be planted in a new soil. In one 
instance, at least, four young women, college 
g^duates, worked incessantly for two years 
and were rewarded by seeing a flourishing cen- 
ter of three hundred members established. In 
another dty a woman newspaper reporter used 



tlie columns of the city press to explain and 
exploit University Extension until she created 
a demand which established an excellent circle. 
At the center of nearly every concretion will be 
found an energetic, tactful, and businesslike 
man or woman who first set the ball rolling in 
that community. 

"My most interesting experiment in Exten- 
sion work," reports one of the staff, "was in 

the town of W , containing 728 inhabitants. 

At first one would think it impossible for so 
small a village to raise the sum required to 
secure a course of Extension lectures. But 
through the efforts of two residents, who had 
happened to attend an Extension lecture in a 
neighboring city, a sufficient number of tickets 
was sold to guarantee the course. Botli the 
village and the surrounding country had to be 
drawn upon. During the six nights of the 
course the little church was filled with an atten- 
tive and appreciative audience. Many farmers' 
boys rode in on horseback to attend. The 
teacher had some anxiety about the class-meet- 
ing, but it was dispelled the first night by the 
first question asked: 'What is the difference 
between this Stamp Act you have described and 
the stamp tax levied by our own government 
during the recent war?" These country people 
were ready to discuss any topic, and were not 
so much afraid of not appearing well as a dty 
audience. They guaranteed a course for the 
next season before the dose of their first 
course." 

There never was a center so large or so wdl 
org^ized that a few people did not have to 
bear the heat and burden of the day. That is 
the rule in all public movements, and University 
Extension has proved no exception. There is a 
satisfaction resulting from disinterested effort 
in a public movement which cannot be measured 
in any terms of exchange. 
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ANNUAL REPORT 

Of we LECWRE-SWDr DePARTMENT FOR THE YEAR 1902-3, 

WITH COMPARATIVE 8TATI8TI08, 1802-1003, 

The year covered by this report, 1902-3, wit- 
nessed the high-water mark gained by this 
Department since its organization in 1892. The 
ntmiber of courses of lectures delivered was 208, 
as compared with 190 in the preceding year, and 
139 in the year 1900-1. The number of cen- 
ters in which courses were delivered is 146, 
as compared with 140 and 1 10 in the correspond- 
ing years above mentioned. The aggregate of 
the average attendances at these lectures is 
43,564, as compared with 35,922 and 32,807 in 
the two preceding seasons. It is likewise inter- 
esting to note the conmiendable increase in the 
number of courses of twelve lectures each, 
namely, 21, as compared with 16 in the year 
1901-2 and 7 in the year 1900-1. 

While it is a matter of r^^et that a larger 
number of centers do not arrange for the deliv- 
ery of courses in educational sequence, it is con- 
fidently believed that the delivery of these short 
courses of six lectures each is exerting valuable 



cultural influences upon the communities in 
which such centers have been organized. For a 
fuller mention of the specific results of the work 
of the Department reference is made to the 
report submitted by the Secretary at the annual 
University Extension dinner and published in 
another portion of this issue. 

Though the chief energies of the Department 
are directed to the systematization of the work 
in centers already organized, it is gratifying to 
note that an increasing ntmiber of communities 
are recognizing the need of a local organization 
or institution which will provide year after 
year facilities for adult education. The field 
which can be covered by this Department in 
work of this kind is limited only by the ntmiber 
of competent lecturers available. It is hoped 
that at an early date some definite plan may be 
entered upon which will provide for the grow- 
ing demand for competent University Extension 
lecturers. 

For full data concerning the work of the year 
reference is made to the following tables : 
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C0N8PECTU8 OF THE CENTERS AND SUMMARiES OF THE WORK OF THE LEOTURESTUDY DEPARTMENT, 

1902''1908, WITH COMPARATIVE TABLES, 1892-1908. 



Center 



Lecturer and Sul^iect 



No. of 
Coar. at 
Cenlef* 


Date of Begiimiaff 


At. Lee 
Attend. 


ATcraec 

Class 

Attend. 


3 


Not. II, 1902 


214 


175 


4 


Jan. 6,1903 


93 


80 


I 


Oct. 8, 1902 


400 


10 


4 


Oct 7f 1902 


134 


IIO 


5 


Jan. 13, 1903 


187 


94 


5 


Not. 14, 1902 


400 




6 


Mch. 2, 1903 


218 


218 


I 


Feb. 21, 1903 


75 


18 


10 


Oct 8, 1902 


325 


165 


I 


Oct 16, 1902 


100 


65 


6 


Oct 10, 1902 


140 


44 


3 


Oct 9, 1902 


360 


150 


9 


Sept 29, 1902 


95 


50 


10 


Jan. 5,1903 


91 


«5 


I 


Feb. 18, 1903 


450 




3 


Not. 14, 1902 


500 


100 


4 


Jan. 8, 1903 


220 


75 


10 


Oct I, 1902 


245 


34 


7 


Sept 27, 1902 


223 




6 


Oct I, 1902 


200 


100 


I 


Oct 28, 1902 


100 


20 


I 


Jan. 22, 1903 


200 


20a 


5 


Oct 3, 1902 


III 


24 


6 


Jan. 11,1903 


300 




3r 


Oct. 9, 1902 


125 


125 


3 


Oct. 9, 1902 


217 


150 


II 


Jan. 8, 1903 


120 


... 


12 


Oct 10, 1902 


50 


50 


10 


Oct 7, 1902 


35 


35 


I 


Mch. 19, 1903 


450 




2 


Feb. 17, 1903 


50 




3 


Feb. I, 1903 


150 




3 


Mch. 20, 1903 


500 




8 


Feb. 22, 1903 


700 




2 


Not. 17, 1902 


150 




12 


Jan. 12, 1903 


20 




I 


Mch. 18, 1903 


350 


... 


3 


Sept 24. 1902 


100 


20 


I 


Apr. 3,1903 


150 




I 


Oct 4, 1902 


600 




2 


Feb. 21, 1903 


350 


150 


3 


Apr. 18, 1903 


200 


... 


2 


Feb. 12, 1903 


100 


50 


I 


Sept 30, 1902 


170 


30 


2 


Not. II, 1902 


156 




4 


Jan. 6, 1903 


185 


185 


I8 


Oct 2, 1902 


135 


100 


19 


Jan. 8, 1903 


150 


125 


20 


Feb. 19, 1903 


125 


75 


6 


Oct 6, 1902 


250 


50 



Allegheny, Pa. 

Allegheny, Pa. 

Alliance, O 

Alton, 111 

Alton, lU 

Austin, 111 

Austin, 111 

BatUe Creek, Mich 

Bay City, Mich. 

BelleTille, lU 

BelTidere, 111 

Bloomington, 111 

Blue Island, 111 

Blue Island, lU 

Brooklyn Institute, N.Y.. 

Buffalo, N.Y 

Buffalo, N.Y 

Burlington, la 

Canton, III 

Canton, O 

CarliuTille, 111 

Carthage, Mo 

Cedar Rapids, la 

Cedar Rapids, la 

Centralia, 111 

Charleston, 111 

Chicago, III.: 

Art Institute 

Central Y.M.C.A*.. 
Central Y. M. C. A«.. 
Calhoun Sch. (Ryder) 
Fine Arts Building'. . 
Fine Arts Building... 
Franklin Sch. (Ryder) 

Hull House... 

Kenwood ETan. Ch. 
KindergartenCollege' 
McAllister School 

(Ryder) 

Notre Dame 

Schley School (Ryder) 
Teachers' Federation 
Teachers* Federation 
Teachers* Federation 

Chicago, U. L. A.: 
Englew*d Men*s Club 
Francis Parker School 
Francis Parker School 
Francis Parker School 

Lewis Institute' 

Lewis Institute 

Lewis Institute 

South Cong. Church' 



Richard G. Moulton, Tragedies of Shakespeare 

William C. Wilcox, Europe in the Nineteenth Century.. 

Jerome H. Raymond, European Capitals 

Edwin E. Sparks, Men Who Made the Nation (II) 

J. G. C. Troop, Great NoTclists 

Herbert L. Willett, Life of Christ 

Edwin E. Sparks, Men Who Made the Nation 

J. G. C. Troop, American Literature 

J. G. C. Troop, Ajnerican Literature 

J. G. C. Troop, Tragedies of Shakespeare 

William H. Hudson, Dickens and Thackeray 

Edwin E. Sparks, Men Who Made the Nation (II) 

Charles Zueblin, Work and Wealth 

Frederick Starr, NatiTC Races of North America 

Charies Zueblin, Art and Life 

R. G. Moulton, Tragedies of Shakespeare 

Charles Zueblin, Elements and Structure of Society. . . . 

Jerpme H. Raymond, European Capitals 

Jerome H. Ra3rmond, European Capitals 

Edwin E. Sparks, Men Who Made the NaUon (II) 

J. G. C. Troop, Great NoTclisU 

Thomas P. Bailey, LctcIs of Character in Shakespeare. 

William H. Hudson, The Study of Literature 

Herbert L. Willett, Early NarratiTes of Genesis 

Edwin E. Sparks, Men Who Made the Nation (II) 

Charles Zueblin, Elements and Structure of Society. ... 

Gordon J. Laing, Roman PriTate Life 

Herbert L. Willett, Book Studies in the Old Testament 

Herbert L. Willett, Isaiah 

Frederick Starr, NatiTe Races of North America 

N. I. Rubinkam, Literature of the Old Testament 

N. I. Rubinkam, Music Dramas of Richard Wagner. . . . , 

Edwin E. Sparks, Historic Men and Places 

Jerome H. Raymond, European Capitals (I) 

Herbert L. Willett, Beginmngs of Christianity 

Henry C. Cowles, Plants in Their EuTironment 

Edwin E. Sparks, Historic Men and Places 

A. H. Tolman, English Grammar 

Frederick Starr, NatiTe Races of North America 

Ella F. Young, Educational Psychology 

William H. Hudson, The Study of Literature 

E. E. Sparks, American History in American Literature 

William H. Hudson, Dickens and Thackeray 

William H. Hudson, The Study of Literature 

N. I. Rubinkam, Music Dramas of Richard Wagner 

Edwin E. Sparks, Men Who Made the Nation 

R. D. Salisbury, The Earth 

S. H. Clark, The Spiritual Element in Tragedy 

Edwin E. Sparks, Plain Talks on American History . . . . 
William H. Hudson, Studies in Shakespeare , 



> A oonne of twelve lectnrw. 
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Ccmer 



Lecturer and Subject 



No. of 
Cour. at 
Ceaters 



Date of B^riimmg 



r.Lec 

ttmnA 


Average 
CaaM 


neoo. 


Attend. 


150 


125 


160 


75 


150 


75 


212 


68 


240 


200 


160 


... 


300 




200 




200 


8 


400 


400 


400 




500 




75 


25 


164 


136 


172 


74 


225 




205 


85 


140 


25 


100 


100 


385 


320 


130 


130 


175 


50 


200 


50 


165 


70 


61 


61 


190 


25 


138 


17 


275 


100 


310 


150 


100 


50 


400 




150 


100 


62 


35 


450 


25 


135 


75 


150 




90 


10 


200 


100 


200 


100 


232 


232 


100 




99 




235 


10 


100 


40 


100 


. . . 


80 




200 


175 


160 


140 


161 




60 


40 


145 


120 


540 


500 


191 


30 


65 


60 


75 


50 


150 




350 


50 


214 


28 


300 


275 



South Cong. Church 
South Cong. Church 
South Cong. Church 

ChiUicothe, O 

Cincinnati, O.' 

Chidnnati, O 

Cincinnati, O 

Cincinnati, O 

Clarinda, la. 

Qerdand^O.' 

Cleveland, O 

CIeTeIand,0 

Clinton, la. 

Cohnnbni, O.' 

Colnmbui, O 

Dallas, Tex 

Davenport, la. 

Dajton,0 

Decatur, OL 

Det Moinett la.' 

Detroit, Mich.' 

Dixon, UL 

Duhuque, la 

East UTcrpool, O 

East Pittsburg, Pa 

EastSt Looi^IU. 

East St. Loois, 111 

Elkhart, Ind 

Elkhart, Ind 

Elwood,Ind 

Evanston, HI 

EvansriUe, Ind 

Flint, Mich 

Fort If adison, la 

Fort Scott, Kan« 

Fort Wayne, Ind 

Frankfort, Ind 

Goshen, Ind 

Goshen, Ind .... 

Grand R^lds, Mich.*.. 

GroreCity, Pa 

Hammond, Ind 

HilUboro, O 

Indiana, Fm. 

Indianapolis, Ind 

Indianapolis, Ind 

JacksouTiUe, lU 

Johnstown, Pa 

JoKet, Ul 

JoHet, 111 

Joplin,Mo 

Kansas City, Mo.> 

Keokuk, In 

Kewanee,IU 

Lansing, Mich 

Los Angeles, Calif 

LouisTille, Ky 

Malone,N. Y 

Maquoketa, la 



William C. Wilcox, The Eastern Question 

Richard G. Moulton, Studies in Milton*s Paradise Lost, . . 

William H. Hudson, Studies in Shakespeare 

R. G. Moulton, Tragedies of Shakespeare 

Ira W. Howerth,* Social Evils and Proposed Remedies. . 

R. G. Moulton, Masterpieces of Biblical Literature 

H. L. Waiett, Wisdom Literature 

H. L. WiUett, Life of Christ 

Jerome H. Ra3rmond, European Capitals 

Ira W. Howerth,* Social Evils and Proposed Remedies. . 

Herbert L. Willett, History of Prophecy 

Herbert L. WiUett, Life of Christ 

Edwin E. Sparks, Men Who Made the Nation (II) 

Ira W. Howerth,* Social Evils and Proposed Remedies. . 

William H. Hudson, Dickens and Thackeray 

S. H. Clark, Interpretation of Tragic Art 

William H. Hudson, Study of Literature 

William H. Hudson, Dickens and Thackeray 

Nathaniel Butler, American Literature 

Ira W. Howerth,* Modem Social Problems 

Ira W. Howerth,* Social Evils and Proposed Remedies. . 

Nathaniel Butler, American Literature 

R. G. Moulton, Tragedies of Shakespeare 

Edwin E. Sparks, Men Who Made the Nation (I) 

William C. Wilcox, Critical Points in American History. 

J. G. Carter Troop, Great NovelisU 

J. G. Carter Troop, Shakespeare 

Charles Zueblin, Art and Life 

William H. Hudson, Studies in Shakespeare 

Charles Zueblin, American Municipal Progress 

Herbert L. Willett, Biblical Characters 

Charles Zueblin, Elements and Structure of Society 

J. G. Carter Troop, Great NovelisU 

Jerome H. Ra3rmond, European Capitals 

Thos. P. Bailey, Levels of Character in Shakespeare 

Ira W. Howerth, ei oL, Modem Social Problems 

J. G. Carter Troop, Tragedies of Shakespeare 

J. G. Carter Troop, Great NovelisU 

J. G. Carter Troop, Shakespeare 

Ira W. Howerth,* Social Evils and Proposed Remedies. . 

Edwin E« Sparks, Men Who Made the Nation (I) 

Ella Adams Moore, Literary Memories of Famous Places 

Jerome H. Raymond, European Capitals 

Charles Zueblin, ElemenU and Structure of Society (II). 

Richard G. Moulton, Shakespeare's Tragedies 

Richard G. Moulton, Paradise Lost 

William C. Wilcox, Critical PoinU in American History. 
Charles Zueblin, ElemenU and Structure of Society (II). 
Ella Adams Moore, Literary Memories of Historic Places 

Charles R. Mann, Electriciff 

Thos. P. Bailey, Levels of Character in Shakespeare .... 

Ira W. Howerth,* Modem Social Problems 

Jerome H. Raymond, European Capitals 

William C. Wilcox, Europe in the Nineteenth Century. . . 

J. G. Carter Troop, Great NovelisU . « 

S. H. Clark, Interpretation of Tragic Art 

Charles Zueblin, Art and Life 

Jerome H. Ra3rmond, European Capitals 

Edwin E. Sparks, Men Who Made the Nation (II) 



7 
8 

9 

2 

4 
4 

2 

3 

I 

4 
5 
6 
15 
7 
8 
2 

15 

16 

6 

4 
9 
6 

10 

X 

I 
4 
5 
1 
2 
3 
5 
3 
II 

9 

2 

3 
2 
2 
3 
7 
I 
6 
3 
3 
18 

«9 

3 

I 

23 
24 

I 

3 
10 

2 
3 
3 
3 

I 
2 



Jan. 5. 1903 
Feb. 16, 1903 
Feb. 20, 1903 
Jan. 14. 1903 

Sept 26, 1902 
Jan. 13, 1903 
Feb. I, 1903 
Feb. 1, 1903 
Oct. 2, 1902 

Sept. 25, 1902 
Jan. 8, 1903 
Jan. 18, 1903 
Oct. II, 1902 

Sept. 27, 1902 
Jan. 6, 1903 
Feb. 25, 1903 
Oct 4, 1902 
Oct. 9, 1902 
Oct 6, 1902 
Oct. 2, 1902 

Sept 24, X902 
Oct 10, 1902 
Jan. 8,1903 
Oct 3, 1902 

• Jan. 7» 1903 
Oct 3, 1902 
Jan. 16, 1903 
Oct. 4, 1902 
Jan. 28, 1903 

Sept 30, 1902 

Nov. 13, 1902 
Oct 7, 1902 
Feb. 4, 1903 
Oct 3. 1902 

Nov. 17, 1902 
Feb. 3, 1903 

Sept. 29, 1902 
Feb. 5, 1903 
Apr. 23, 1903 

Sept. 23, 1902 
Oct 2, 1902 
Jan. 12, 1903 
Oct 9, 1902 
Jan. 6, 1903 
Jan. 13, 1903 
Jan. 16, 1903 
Jan. 13, 1903 
Jan. 5, 1903 
Nov. 4, 1902 
Jan. 20, 1903 
Jan. 30, 1903 

Sept 29, 1902 

Sept 30, 1902 
Jan. 14, 1903 
Dec. 5, 1902 
Mch. 2, 1903 
Oct 8, 1902 
Jan. 6, 1903 
Oct 10, 1902 



* A conise of twelTO lectures. •SixlectareaofthiicoorsewerBgiTeiibjr Dr. Howerth; six fajrladirldnal lecturers. 
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Ceater 



Lecturer and Subject 



No. of 
Coor. at 
Cenfien 



Marinette, Wis 

Massillon, O 

Mattoon, III 

Milwaukee, Wis.* 

Milwaukee, Wis.: 

C. E.A.' 

C. E. A 

C. E.A 

C. E. A 

Board of Education.. 
Board of Education.. 
Board of Education.. 
Board of Education.. 
Minneapolis, Minn' .... 

Moline. Ill 

Morrison, 111 

Mt Carroll, III 

Mt. Vernon, lU 

Muncie, Ind 

New York, N. Y.: 

N.W.A. 

N.W.A 

People's Institute .... 

Oak Park, 111 

Oak Park, lU 

Ogdensburg, N. Y 

Omaha, Neb.» 

Oregon, 111 

Oshkosh, WU 

Oskaloosa, la 

Ottawa, Kan 

OtUwa, 111 

Ottumwa, la 

Paris, 111 

Parsons, Kan 

Peoria, lU , 

Perry, la 

Peru, Ind 

Pittsburg, Pa.: 
Univ. Extension Soc. 
Univ. Extension Soc. 

Hazelwood 

Haselwood 

Lawrenceville 

Mt. W^ashington 

Mt. Washington 

West End 

West End 

Pittsburg, Kan 

Plainfield, N. J 

Polo,IU 

Potsdam, N. Y 

Richmond, Ind 

Richmond, Ind 

Rochelle, 111 

Saginaw, E.S., Mich... 
Salt Lake City, Utah... 

Sandusky, O 

Sandusky, O 



Jerome H. Rajrmond, European Capitals 

Richard G, Moulton, Shakespeare's Tragedies 

Nathaniel Butler, American Literature 

Ira W. Howerth,* Social Evils and Proposed Remedies. 

William H. Hudson, Studies in Shakespeare 

Herbert L. Willett, Early Narratives of Genesis 

Jerome H. Rajrmond, European Capitals 

Frederick Starr, Mexico and the Mexicans 

Jerome H. Ra3rmond, European Capitals 

Frederick Starr, Native Races of North America 

Edwin E. Sparks, Men Who Made the Nation 

William C. Wilcox, Critical Points in American History 

Ira W. Howerth,* Modem Social Problems 

George E. Vincent, Public Opinion 

William C. Wilcox, Critical Points in American History.. 

Richard G. Moulton, Tragedies of Shakespeare 

J. G. Carter Troop, Great Novelists. 

S. H. Clark, InterpreUtion of Tragic Art 



Charles Zueblin, English Social Leaders 

Charles Zueblin, American Municipal Progress. 

Charles Zueblin, Elements and Structure of Society (I) 

Jerome H. Raymond, European Capitals 

George E. Vincent, Public Opinion. .' 

Jerome H. Raymond, European Capitals 

Ira W. Howerth,* Modem Social Problems 

William C. Wilcox, Critical Points in American History 

Albion W. Small, Problems of Democracy 

W. M. R. French, Painting and Sculpture 

Thos. P. Bailey, Levels of Characters in Shakespeare.. 

George E. Vincent, Public Opinion 

W. M. R. French, Painting and Sculpture 

Charles Zueblin, Work and Wealth 

Thos. P. Bailey, Levels of Character in Shidcespeare . . . 

Charles Zueblin, American Municipal Progress 

Herbert L. Willett, Wisdom Literature 

Charles Zueblin, American Municipal Progress 



R. G. Moulton, Literarv Reading as a Means of Bib*I Study 

Albion W. Small, Problems of Democracy 

Edwin E. Sparks, Men Who Made the Nation (I) 

William C. Wilcox, Europe in the Nineteenth Century.. 

Charles Zueblin, Elements and Structure of Society 

Edwin E. Sparks, Men Who Made the Nation (i) 

Charles Zueblin, American Municipal Progress 

Edwin E. Sparks, Men Who Made the Nation (I) 

William C. Wilcox, Europe in the Nineteenth Century.. 
Thos. P. Bailey, Levels of Character in Shakespeare . . . 

Charles Zueblin, Work and Wealth 

Nathaniel Butier, American Literature 

Jerome H. Rajrmond, European Capitals 

Jerome H. Raymond, European Capitals 

William H. Hudson, Dickens and Thackeray 

William H. Hudson, Studies in Shakespeare 

J. G. Carter Troop, Great Essayists 

S. H. Clark, Interpretation of Tragic Art 

Charles Zueblin, Art and Life 

J. G. Carter Trpop, Great Novelists 



I 
I 
5 

4 

25 

26 
27 
28 

I 

2 

3 

4 
15 
13 

2 

5 
I 

2 

I 

2 

I 
II 
12 

I 
2 
I 
2 
2 
I 
12 
8 

4 

I 

12 

I 
4 

13 
14 

2 

3 

I 

2 

3 
I 

2 
I 
I 
4 

I 

9 

10 

5 
13 

I 

3 
3 



Date of BechmltV 



Av.Lec 
Atteod. 



Feb. I9> 1903 
Nov. 12, 1902 

Oct 7, 1902 
Sept. 22, 1902 

Oct 10, 1902 
Oct. 17, 1902 
Feb. 20, 1903 
Jan. 7, 1903 
Feb. 20, 1903 
Jan. 6, 1903 
Jan. 24, 1903 
Jan. 17, 1903 
Oct 4, 1902 
Oct. 4. 1902 
Jan. 15, 1903 
Jan. 7, 1903 
Jan. 15. 1903 
Feb. 15* 1903 

Feb. 18, 1903 
Feb. 20, 1903 
Feb. 19* 1903 
Feb. 24, 1903 
Jan. 12, 1903 
Jan. 9. 1903 
Sept 30, 1902 
Jan. 16, 1903 
Oct 24, 1902 
Nov. 20, 1902 
Nov. 19, 1902 
Oct. 3, 1902 
Nov. 21, 1902 
Oct 6, 1902 
Nov 13, 1902 
Oct 10, 1902 
Jan. 14. 1903 
Oct I, 1902 

Nov. 10, 1902 
Jan. 5» 1903 

Sept 29, 1902 
Jan. 23, 1903 
Jan. 9. 1903 
Oct. 4« 1902 
Jan. 10, 1903 

Sept 30, 1902. 
Jan. 8, 1903 
Jan. 28, 1903 
Feb. 21, 1903 
Oct. 9, 1902 
Jan. 8,1903 
Oct 10, 1902 
Jan. 21, 1903 
Oct I, 1902 



ATenge 
CIms 
Attend> 



Oct 

Mch. 

Oct. 

Jan. 



8, 1902 
9,1903 
3» 1902 
9.1903 



203 
130 
100 
337 

234 
217 
200 
123 
834 
466 
410 
59 

IOC 

141 
125 
136 
100 
175 

75 
75 
280 
148 
109 
491 
336 
200 
200 
390 
130 
150 
370 
225 
120 
121 
150 
70 

266 

250 

205 

132 

39 

80 

80 

200 

50 

IOC 

50 
140 
300 
150 

80 
150 

114 
500 
150 
150 



30 

50 

50 

337 



no 

IOC 

300 

59 

IOC 

54 

100 

60 

50 



75 

210 

20 

100 

300 

75 

75 

30 

too 

100 

19 
too 
too 

121 

25 

75 

135 

12 

15 
39 
80 
80 
200 
50 
50 
50 
75 
40 
20 

25 
20 

63 

50 
60 



I A coone of twelve lectures. aSixlectuicsef thUcoune wetegirenby Dr. H<mcrth; tizbyiadWidiMllectnren. 
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Center 



Lecturer and Subject 



No. of 
Cour. at 
Centers 



Dated 


Beginning 


At. Lee 

Attend. 


Apr. 


6,1903 


200 


Oct. 


7. 1902 


150 


Jan. 


9. 1903 


130 


Oct. 


I, 1902 


188 


Jan. 


25. 1903 


500 


Oct. 


3. 1902 


157 


Jan. 


7. 1903 


150 


Jan. 


5, 1903 


200 


Feb. 


20, 1903 


150 


Oct. 


18, 1902 


200 


Nov. 


8, 1902 


150 


Oct. 


6, 1902 


250 


Oct. 


8, 1902 


500 


Jan. 


7, 1903 


400 


Feb. 


16, 1903 


500 


Jan. 


4. 1903 


350 


Feb. 


24. 1903 


300 


Oct. 


6, 1902 


158 


Jan. 


7. 1903 


190 


Oct. 


2, 1902 


221 


Jan. 


15. 1903 


256 


Nov. 


20, 1902 


400 



Arerage 

Class 

Attend. 



St. Charles, 111.... 

St. Johns, Mich 

St Johns, Mich.... 
St Joseph, Mo.«... 

St Louis, Mo 

St Paul, Minn.> . . . 

Sewickley, Pa 

Sidney, O 

Shreveport, La..., 
Springfield, lU.... 
Springfield, lU.... 

Sterling, 111 

Toledo, O 

Toledo, O 

Toledo, O 

Tonawanda, N. Y . 

Trenton, N. J 

Warrensburg, UL . . 
Wankegan, HI.... 

Xenia, O 

Xenia, O 

Youngstown, O.. .. 



Edwin E. Sparks, Men Who Made the Nation 

J. G. Carter Troop, Great Novelists 

J. G. Carter Troop, Tragedies of Shakespeare 

Ira W. Howerth,' Modem Social Problems 

Herbert L. Willett, Beginnings of Christianity 

Ira W. Howerth," Modem Social Problems 

Charles Zueblin, Elements and Structure of Society. 

William H. Hudson, Studies in Shakespeare 

S. H. Clark, InterpreUtion of Tragic Art 

Jerome H. Raymond, European Capitals .*..., 

Albion W. Small, Problems of Democracy 

Jerome H. Rajrmond, European Capitals 

William H. Hudson, Studies in Shakespeare 

Wallace W. Atwood, Physiography 

Jerome H. Raymond, European Capitals 

Herbert L. Willett, Seven Young Men 

Charles Zueblin, Art and Life 

Edwin E. Sparks, Men Who Made the Nation (I) . . . 

George E. Vincent, Public Opinion 

Charles Zueblin, American Municipal Progress 

R. G. Moulton, Tragedies of Shakespeare 

R. G. Moulton, Tragedies of Shakespeare 



3 
3 

4 
3 
I 
6 

I 
6 

I 

15 

16 

10 

10 

II 

12 

6 

I 

I 

5 

3 

4 

3 



50 

40 

50 

188 

150 

150 



50 
50 

100 
158 
35 
48 
129 
100 



CENTERS AND COURSES. 

Number of centers active during the Autumn Quarter 88 

Number of courses in progress 107 

Number of centers active during the Winter Quarter 78 

Number of courses in progress 94 

Number of centers active during the Spring Quarter 7 

Number of courses in progress 7 



ATTENDANCE. 

Average attendance at each lecture 

Average attendance at each class ... 
Total attendance at lectures (208 courses) • 
Total attendance at classes (158) - 

NUMBER OF COURSES BY STATES. 
Illinois 

In Chicago - - . - 

Outside Chicago 

Ohio 

Pennsylvania 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Wisconsin 

Michigan 

New York 

Missouri 

Kansas 

Minnesota 

Nebraska 



209 

103 

43,564 

16,351 



- 74 
34 
40 



28 

16 

15 

15 

M 

II 

10 

7 

5 

4 

2 



New Jersey 

California 

Kentucky - 

Louisiana 

Texas 

Utah 



Total 

Total number of states represented 18 

LECTURERS. 
Number of lecturers engaged during the year 



208 



25 



NUMBER OF LECTURE-STUDY 
LECTURER, 

W.W. Atwood - - I 
Thomas P. Bailey 7 

Nathaniel Butler - - 4 
S. H.Clark - - 6 

Henry C. Cowles - - a 
W. M. R. French - 2 

Ira W. Howerth - - 13 
William H. Hudson 18 

Gordon J. Laing - - I 
Charles R. Mann - i 

Ella Adams Moore - 2 
Richard G. Moulton s 13 

Jerome H. Raymond - 19 
Nathaniel I. Rubinkam' 4 



COURSES GIVEN BY EACH 
1902-3. 

R. D. Salisbury - - 2 

Albion W. Small - 3 

Edwin E. Sparks • - 21 

Frederick Starr - 5 

Albert H. Tolman - i 

J. G. C. Troop - - 17 

George E. Vincent - 4 

William C. Wilcox • 10 

Herbert L. Willett - 16 

Ella F. Young - - i 

Charles Zueblin - • 23 

Individual lectures - 12 



Total 



208 



I A ooime of twehre lectures. aSIx lectures of this conrte were giren by Dr. Howerth; six by ladhridtisl lecturers. 
sLectured in two departments. 
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TABLE A. 

INSTRUCTORS AND ATTENDANCE BY QUARTERS IN THE LECTURE-STUDY DEPARTMENT, I902-3. 



In 



ininwt 



la Other 



Tocslt 



New 

Svlbbi 



TnveUnc 

LAnuies 

InUee 



ArnomAiiCB 



At 



At 



Atttmnii, 1902 
Winter, 1903 . 
Spring, 1903. 
Year 1902-3 . 



7 

9 

5 

16 



26 
12 

I 
33 



55 
57 

I 
97 



88 

78 

7 

146 



18 

20 

3 

as 



107 

94 

7 

208 



53 

2 

43 
98 



aa.767 

18,747 

2,050 

43.564 



10,766 

5*435 
150 

16,351 



TABLE B. 

INSTRUCTION AND ATTEITDANCE BY DEPARTMENTS IN THE LECTURE-STUDY DEPARTMENT. I902-3. 



DirAKTMBirr 



iNfTRIICnOM 



Lectmefs 



CovfMt 

OiTMl 



New Syllabi 
PobUdied 



CbM 



Sociology and Anthropology 

English Language and Literature 

History 

Biblical Literature in English 

Philosophy and Pedagogy 

Botany 

Art 

Geology 

Physics 

Totals 



27 



79 
61 

31 

20 

8 

2 
3 
3 
I 



208 



15 



19,125 

11.091 

5.610 

4.523 

1,565 

40 

880 

670 

60 



43.564 



8,738 
3."8 

3.191 
245 
720 

49 

2$0 

40 



16,351 
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TABLE C. 



STATISTICAL REPORT OF THE LECTURE-STUDY WORK OF THE EXTENSION DIVISION OF THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO, 

1892-I903. 



Quarter 



No.<rf 
Cenfien 



No. of 

CotttSM 



No. of 
Lee 



Average 
Anendanoe 
at Lectures 



Average 

Attendance 

atClaaa 



Syllabi 
Pub- 



No. of 
Twehre- 
Lecture 
Counes 



Average 

No.of 

Lectures 

percenter 



Count! 
Taken 

in 
Chicago 



Centers 
Active 

In 
Chicago 



1893-3. Antiimli... 

Winter ... 

Spring . . . . 

Totals. 

i^l'4- Atttanin... 

Winter ... 

Spring.... 

Totals. 



1894-5. Autumn... 

Winter ... 

Spring.... 

Totals. 

1895-6. Autumn... 

Winter ... 

Spring.... 

Totals. 



1896-7. Autumn... 
Winter.... 

Spring 

TotaU. 

1897-8. Autumn... 

Winter.... 

Spring.... 

Totals. 

1898-9. Autumn... 
Winter.... 

Spring 

Totals. 

1899-0. Summer . . . 

Autumn . . . 

Winter.... 

Spring.... 

TotaU. 

1900-1. Autumn... 

Winter.... 

Spring.... 

Totals. 



1901-2. Autumn... 

Winter ... 

Spring.... 

Totals 



1902-3. Autumn .. 
Winter.... 

Spring 

TotaU. 



31 
52 

2 
—67 

33 
35 
9 
—72 

62 

48 
10 

—95 

61 

41 

4 
—81 

55 

61 
6 
—95 

71 
53 
2 
—92 

54 
61 

2 
—93 

2 

50 
61 

2 
—97 

46 
64 
8 
—110 

81 
77 
9 
—140 



78 
7 
-146 



39 
83 
2 
—124 

36 
44 
9 
-89 

65 
52 
II 
—128 

72 

46 

4 
— 122 

64 
71 
6 
—141 

79 
60 

2 
—141 

57 
66 

2 
—125 

2 

55 

67 
3 
—127 

55 

75 
9 
—139 



93 
9 
—190 

107 
94 
7 
—208 



II 
20 

2 
— 21 

17 
16 

4 
—17 

18 
17 
3 
—23 

24 
18 

2 
—30 

23 
21 

5 
—29 

17 
22 

2 
—29 

17 
18 

2 
—25 

I 

14 
15 

2 
—22 

15 
15 

2 
— 22 

19 
18 

5 
—27 

18 
20 
3 
—25 



10,070 

16,443 

215 



-26,728 



5,129 
7.059 
1,875 



-14.063 



11,968 

9,724 
2,065 



-23.757 



14,980 

9.615 
750 

2 

11,392 

16,759 

1.193 



-25.345 



-29,344 



16,888 

12,990 

437 



-30,315 



10,837 

13,866 

290 



-24,993 



550 
11,091 
17,488 

264 



-29,693 



11.533 

18,714 

2,560 



-32,807 



15,461 

18,831 

1,630 



-35.922 



22,767 

18.747 
2,050 



-43.564 



3.838 

8,217 

30 

1 

2,880 
4.224 
1.305 



-12,085 



-8,409 



8,225 

8,164 

1.386 

1 

7.855 

4.005 

500 

1 

7.332 

9,600 

450 

1 

6,338 

4.785 

372 

1 

4.731 
4.294 



-17.775 



-12,360 



-17.382 



-11.4515 



-9.025 



4.805 

7.923 

50 

1 

3.308 
4.797 



-12,878 



-8,105 



6.954 
8,690 

789 
1 

10,766 

5.435 

150 



-16.433 



16,351 



37 



17 



21 



15 



12 



13 



15 



16 



11.01+ 



6.92 — 



8.01- 



8.89— 



8.90-1- 



8.91— 



8.06+ 



7.86+ 



7.58 



8.14-f 



8.61+ 



71 



37 



29 



41 



56 



49 



25 



21 



28 



34 



24 



23 



19 



23 



31 



30 



18 



16 



14 



14 



16 



Total number of courses delivered 

Total attendance at lecture courses 

Total attendance at lectures (No. of admissions) 

Total number of courses delivered in Chicago 



1.534 

316,531 

1.899.186 

413 
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TABLE D. 

STATISTICAL REPORT OF NUMBER OF COURSES GIVEN IN THE LECTURE-STUDY DEPARTBfENT CLASSIFIED BY SUBJECTS. 



1899-3 1893-4 S894-5 1895-6 1896-7 1897-8 1898-9 1899-00 X900-1 Z90S-* i9o*'3 Totals 



English Language and Literature 

Sociology and Anthropology 

Biblical Literature in English . . . 

Geology 

History 

Art 

Semitic 

Philosophy and Pedagogy 

Neurology 

Botany . .' 

Astronomy 

Chemistry 

Political Science 

Political Economy 

Physics 

Scandinavian Literature 

Music 

Greek Language and Literature. 

Anatomy 

Zoology 

Romance Language and Litera- 
tures 

Total 



28 
28 

7 

I 

26 

16 

5 



23 
21 
10 

3 
15 

8 



39 

38 

6 

3 

33 

4 



45 
30 
12 

I 
9 
5 
3 
10 
2 
2 
I 
I 
I 



41 
23 
10 

4 
31 

4 
5 

4 

7 

I 

2 
8 



43 

30 

5 

32 
14 

2 



37 

38 

8 

I 

28 

4 

4 



32 
31 
24 

31 
5 

2 
2 



39 
22 

28 

25 

2 



40 
66 
28 

2 
30 

3 

2 

15 



61 

79 
20 

3 

31 

3 



428 
406 

158 
18 

291 
68 
21 

49 

2 

33 
3 

2 
12 

25 

2 
I 
I 
I 

4 
8 



124 



89 



128 



122 



141 



141 



125 



127 



139 



190 



208 



1,534 



TABLE E. 

TRAVELING UBRARIES. 



During the year July, 1902, to July, 1903, twenty-four libraries were purchased, illustrating the 
following subjects ; 

European Capitals and Their Social Significance • - 5 

Critical Points in American History - ... 3 

Study of Literature 3 

Studies in Shakespeare 3 

Shakespeare's Greater Tragedies 2 

Problems of Democracy 2 



Public Opinion . - - - 

Physiography of the Land 

The Eastern Question - 

Dickens and Thackeray . - - 

Literary Memories of Famous Places 

Painting and Sculpture . . . 



The first traveling library was sent out in October, 1892, and the reports from that date to the 
present are as follows : 



i89»-S 



1893-4 



1894-5 



1895-6 



1896-7 



1897-8 



189^9 



1899-00 



1900-1 



Number volumes 

'Number volumes sent out 

Number libraries sent out 

To how many states 

To how many cities and towns . 
Number libraries purchased. . . . 

Number books purchased 

Number books sold 



1,100 

1,754 

64 

4 
30 



1.834 
2,001 

64 
5 

44 



1.935 
2,010 

89 

9 

56 

27 

828 

242 



2.460 

1,782 

59 

7 

45 
20 

523 
116 



3.467 

3.536 

94 

8 

36 

30 

1.398 

274 



3.663 
3,562 

83 
8 

48 

20 

586 

478 



3.550 

2,848 

67 

8 

46 

12 

642 

896 



3,689 

2,497 

63 

9 

50 

17 

630 

463 



3,950 

1,965 

44 

6 

37 
12 

535 
249 



4.387 

3.877 

88 

9 

75 

24 

1.05 1 

614 



4.863 

3.952 

98 

II 

77 

24 

795 

319 



The traveling libraries supplement efficiently the resources of the General Library. When the 
books are not in active use at University Extension centers, they form a considerable proportion of 
the daily circulation from the loan desk of the General Library. 



1 Coonts each issue of a volome. 
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//. THE CORRESPONDENCESTUDY DEPARTMENT. 



THE CORRESPONDENCE-STUDY CONFERENCE, 
The sixth annual conference of correspond- 
ence students and instructors was held in the 
Chapel, Wednesday, July 24, at 10 a. m. The 
opportunity to learn of the workings and possi- 
bilities of this unique activity of the University 
is always appreciated by Summer Quarter stu- 
dents, and this year they had filled the Chapel 
when Dean J. H. Tufts began to speak. He 
said in part: 

This is the first of these annual conferences which 
President Harper has missed. I understand, too, that 
the coming Convocation will be the first one over which 
he has not personally presided. I venture to think that 
he regrets missing this convention more than the Septem- 
ber Convocation. Hci has for a long time been very 
closely connected with correspondence work, not only in 
the University, but before it came into existence. For 
over ten years prior to the founding of this institution 
he had been organizing and conducting correspondence 



courses of study in Hebrew and the related lang^iges, 
with results as satisfactory as they were unprecedented. 
I think of all the various achievements the one which 
struck the average man as being most astonishing was 
that he could induce three or four hundred people to 
begin the study of Hebrew, of all languages on the face 
of the earth, and to begin it, not in his presence, but 
by correspondence. 

With his success in mind, I was sure that at least 
two of the statements which the newspapers of the early 
nineties made regarding the policy and organization of 
the new institution, were true ; namely, that there would 
be a Correspondence School on a basis of dignity with 
the other Schools of the University, and a Summer Ses- 
sion. Time has fully proved the wisdom of both these 
provisions. Year by year the Correspondence-study work 
has come to occupy a larger place in the work of the 
University as a whole. This is perhaps most clearly 
shown in the following table showing the number of 
different instructors, courses, students, and registrations 
each year since the opening of the University and the 
Department : 



TABLE G. 

tablb showing mumbeb of instructor^, courses, students, and registrations by years, october i, 1 892 to 

June 23, 1903. 





x89»-3 


1893-4 


X894-5 


1895-6 


X896-7 


1897-8 


1898-^ 


x899-<»o 


1900-1 


I90I-* 


X909-3 




23 

1^ 


33 
62 

185 


41 

78 

279 


44 

97 

425 


59 
128 
555 


66 
151 

755 


73 
186 

845 


80 
208 
930 


89 

208 

IO81 


92 

217 

1249 


87 
209 


Courses actually given 


Different students enrolled 


1336 




Total registration in all courses 


93 


209 


3" 


481 


641 


881 


1015 


1158 


I3II 


1485 


1593 



It is safe to attribute this steady growth, from 23 
instructors, 39 courses, and 82 students in 1892 to 87 
instructors, 209 courses, and 1,338 students in 1902, to 
the educational merits of this method of instruction, for 
certainly students would not continue to take course after 
course unless they felt they were gaining thereby; and 
I know that the members of the Faculties would quickly 
abandon this exacting and exhausting kind of teaching 
if they were not convinced of its value and usefulness — 
if they did not believe that they were helping persons 
to be better students and better workers in the world. 

Correspondence work undoubtedly calls for a greater 
expenditure of time and energy on the part of both 
student and teacher than does residence work, but as 
compensation the student may gain a more accurate 



knowledge of the entire subject, and may develop 
more surely the faculties of initiative and self-reliance, 
than he does in the class-room, while the teacher finds 
it possible to adapt his instruction to individual needs. 

As would be expected, many students have been 
attracted to the University through the Correspondence- 
study Department. During the past eleven years 2,083, 
or over 12 per cent, of the total number of persons 
matriculating in the University, have matriculated 
through this Department. Some of these never come on 
for resident study, but many do. Of those in attendance 
this stmimer 210, or over 11 per cent., have been corre- 
spondence students. 

In this way, and in enabling both those who can spend 
only brief periods at infrequent intervals in residence 
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and those who are obliged to drop out, to continue their 
college course, the Correspondence-study Department ren- 
ders an important service. Not a few who, on account of 
ill-hQ»lth, lack of funds, or attractive business openings, 
would have had to forego the degree have through these 
non-residence courses been able to meet the requirements 
and secure it 

As regards the nature of correspondence work, it is 
not recommended because it is easy. It is not the 
easiest way of getting credit. It necessitates a good deal 
of writing, and writing is laborious; further, a Major 
by correspondence involves on the whole, I think, rather 
more reading and time than a Major in residence. Then, 
too, the correspondence student misses the stimulus of 
the instructor, if he is a stimulating person, and also the 
stimulus of being with a group of other students who 
are asking questions, offering criticisms, and who by 
their activity cause greater zeal in study. 

There are some things which cannot be done satis- 
factorily by this method. One cannot learn prontuciation 
of French or German out of a book. Perhaps some of 
the sciences cannot be taught at long range, although 
one notes new ones offered each year. Advanced courses 
requiring laboratories, libraries, and museums are im- 
practicable unless, as rarely happens, the student has 
access to the necessary equipment 

On the other hand, the correspondence course allows 
one to do comprehensive and thorough woiic, to proceed 
rapidly or slowly as he prefers, and above all to have ail 
of his difficulties and embarrassments cleared up. These 
privileges the class-room student may not hope to 
enjoy. He takes his chances of being called on for 
recitation once a week, month, or term, and cannot, of 
course, expect to take more than his share of time or 
have his questions answered. The lesson sheets afford 
a systematic presentation of the subject and give help at 
critical points, so that those who perforce must work 
alone need not waste time in unavailing reading or 
experiment but may move straight forward to the end. 
The saving here is enormous. 

Some can do effectively certain kinds of work under 
their own direction, especially if they are working in a 
subject which they are teaching or in which they are 
particularly interested; but most of us find that we 
need some additional help. Presumably we are studying 
a subject because we have not yet mastered it and need 
some sort of instruction to help us discover the problems 
toward which we should direct our attention and solve 
them when found. Lacking such aid, we lose our way 
and become discouraged. Again it is so easy to let the 
work drop if we do not have the incentive of regular 
lessons to be prepared. The fact that one has to make 



regular reports and that he has paid his tuitioti (te 
influences him to keep on and carry out his plan. 

I do not know that I need to speak further of the dis- 
cipline afforded by this work. It demands the reciting 
of the whole of every lessolL I have in mind one or two 
persons who did not succeed in doing their work in the 
class-room, but did succeed in correspondence work, not 
because it was easy, but because they felt obliged to 
take the work more seriously and carefully. 

To sum up, then, I believe that correspondence work 
develops accuracy, thoroughness, initiative, self-reliance, 
and that it possesses certain distinctive advantages, and 
that in these various ways it has genuine intellectual and 
educational value, and is not merely a less desirable 
means of getting credit on a college course. 



ANNOUNCEMENTS. 

G>tTespondence courses commanding credit 
are oflFered this year for the first time in Depart- 
ments XVI, Literature (in English) and XLIV, 
Systematic Theology. 

Thirty-eight new courses are announced in 
the diflEerent departments of instruction. Not- 
able additions have been made to the offerings 
in Philosq>hy, Political Economy, Political 
Science, Sociology, Geology, Zoology, and Phys- 
iology. 

The Circular of Information for the current 
year annotmces 286 courses in 38 departments 
in instruction, not including Library Science. 

The cases of apparatus for Course oA and oB 
in Physics were supplied by William Gaertner 
& Co., Chicago. Some of the pieces had to be 
specially constructed to meet at the same time 
laboratory and shipping requirementsL The 
scope of the laboratory work in these two 
courses is set forth in Mr. Hobb's article on 
page 103. 

Dating from July i, 1903, the tuition fee for 
two Majors taken at the same time will be $30, 
for three Majors taken simultaneously $40. 
Heretofore the charge has been imiformly $16 
l'»er Major. 

Beginning October i next, it will be possible 
in special cases for a student to borrow the 
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books needed in a course from the University 
Library. It is hoped that this provision will 
enable some to avail themselves of the benefits 
of this work, who have hitherto been unable to 
do so on account of the cost of equipment. 
Applications for loans should be addressed to 
The Librarian, University of Chicago. 

Miss Wilella Thorington, of Davenport, la., 
has the distinction of being the first one to 
finish twelve Majors by correspondence* Ac- 
cording to University Statute, this is the maxi- 
mum amount of non-resident work which will 
be credited toward the Bachelor's degree. 



HE}li INSTRUCTORS, 
Fifteen new instructors have been added to 
the Departmental Faculty for the year 1902-3. 
They are: W. C Gore, E. S. Ames (Philos- 
<^phy) ; J. H. Cummings (Political Economy) ; 
A. E. Merriam, S. P. Breckinridge (Political 
Science) ; O. J. Thatcher (History) ; F. Starr, 
W. H. Allen (Sociology) ; E. Russell (Biblical 
Greek) ; L. M. Kueffner (German) ; E. A, 
Moore (English) ; H. F. Bain, W. C. Alden 
(Geology) ; T. Large (Zoology) ; G. B. Smith 
(Systematic Theology). Two of these. Associ- 
ate Professor Thatcher and Associate Professor 
Starr, are new only in the sense that they did 
not offer courses last year. Both have been con- 
nected with the department intermittently since 
its inception. Mr. Thatcher, indeed, had a large 
share in the work of organization. We extend 
to each of these who have joined us a cordial 
welcome and anticipate that by mutual co-oper- 
ation we shall be able to realize yet more fully 
the aims and possibilities of this work. 



DISTINCTIVE ADVANTAGES OF THE CORRESPONDENCE 
METHOD. 

9TARR WILLARD OUniNB. 

Students who by the successful prosecution 
of suitable preparatory courses are qualified to 
undertake certain grades of work in the Ger- 



man language or literature can attain by corre- 
spondence a success at least equal to that attain- 
able in the class-room. I ascribe this chiefly 
to the following facts: 

ACCURACY AND THOROUGHNESS. 

The student is more deliberate, and hence 
more thorough in scanning his material and 
in finding answers to the questions that demand 
attention, than he usually is when in the phys- 
ical presence of his instructor. He feels a 
greater degree of responsibility for the correct- 
ness of each statement committed to writing 
than for the extemporaneous replies to the 
oral quiz. 

SANE QUESTIONING. 

The absence of the formal lecture stimulates 
the pupil to ask questions. In much of our 
class-room work the instructor talks too much. 
His positive and n^^tive instruction fills the 
hour and discourages the asking of questions 
that gauge the real need of the student. The 
latter is somewhat oppressed and embarrassed 
by the mass of statement and question furnished 
by the teacher. Instead of encouraging the 
inquiring attitude of mind, the class-room often 
induces the dangerous satisfaction of half- 
knowledge or positive ignorance. The learner 
either acquires the indifference or the shyness 
that keeps him silent when he ought to ask 
questions. The necessity of committing one's 
questions to writing leads to careful reflection 
and independent effort at solving difliculties, 
as a preface to calling upon the instructor for 
help. More sane questions are asked by a 
student in a correspondence course than by the 
same student in the class-room. 

PERSONAL ATTENTION. 

In the light of this interrogation the teacher 
can adjust his instruction to a real individual 
need. Too much well-intentioned educative 
effort is wasted because of the random shots 
encouraged by ordinary class-room work, ad- 
dressed to that statistical abstraction, the aver- 
age student. 
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BALANCED INSTRUCTION. 

Again, correspondence instruction calls for 
great care on the part of the instructor in em- 
phasizing essentials and in either omitting alto- 
gether or in placing in right perspective matters 
of minor importance. It renders it imperative 
for the teacher to avoid all ambiguity of state- 
ment and eliminates many inaccuracies that 
creep into class work under the temptation of 
an immediate chance for oral correction. 

The result is that the total effort of the 
teacher and the taught is more effectively ap- 
plied in work by correspondence than in that 
of the lecture-room. 



PHILOSOPHY BY CORRESPONDENCE. 

ADDiaOH WEBSTER MOORE. 

Some who read this may remember that, at 
a certain enthusiastic Correspondence-study 
''rally" at which the superiority of correspond- 
ence over class work as a method of study had 
been widely and repeatedly demonstrated, one 
of those uncomfortably logically minded peq>le 
had the temerity to ask why the University did 
not stcq> its building, dismiss its classes, and 
close up all its rooms except the offices of the 
Correspondence-study Department After a 
short, but oppressively aphasic, interval. Presi- 
dent Harper came to the rescue, and that carp- 
ing individual was informed that it was the 
business of that meeting to discuss the advant- 
ages of the correspondence method — not those 
of class work, the tariff, imperialism, or any 
other foreign matter. So here it is proposed to 
state one or two of the "strong points" of the 
study of Philosophy by correspondence. 

SUBJECT-MATTER ALWAYS AT HAND. 

In the first place, there is a popular notion 
that Philosophy, like poetry, is something which 
everyone has more or less of, tucked away 
somewhere "in his head," if only he could get 
it out. The natural scientist or the historian 



must, of course, look abroad in the world for 
bis subject-matter, but the philosopher is com- 
monly supposed to evolve his "out of his own 
consciousness." Whatever measin-e of truth 
there is in this popular conception — and doubt- 
less there is some — may be construed as a 
point in favor of the correspondence method. 
The fact back of this prevalent idea is that Phi- 
losophy is concerned not so much with particu- 
lar kinds of objects in experience as are die 
special sciences, but rather with the forms, the 
processes, the machinery of experience. Now, 
this machinery of experience everyone must 
have. What is needed is something or someone 
to direct attention to it This is the business of 
the instructor and the reference books. 

In Philosophy, Aen, one's subject-matter, 
one's laboratory, is ever at hand in the presence 
of the processes of one's own mental life. One 
is not obliged to go to some special museum or 
laboratory or particular part of the world for 
most of his subject-matter. To be sure, the 
discovery of many of these processes often de- 
mands a variety of conditions and the observa- 
tion of the results of these processes in others. 
But, after all, the machinery of experience, as it 
operates in one's own life, is the main basis of 
one's philosophic work. The study of Phi- 
losophy is, then, as Professor Corson, of Cor- 
nell, is wont to say concerning literature, "not 
an objective job." It consists rather in the 
acquirement of a certain kind of insight, a cer- 
tain kind of power of analysis. It aims not so 
much to learn Philosophy as to learn to phi- 
losophize. 

TIME FOR REFLECTION AND ASSIMILATION. 

This sort of work calls for plenty of time for 
critical reflection and assimilation. To this the 
correspondence method is especially favorable. 
The average length of time for a correspondence 
course is more than double that of tlie class- 
room course. To be sure, during this time the 
student is busy with other matters — teaching. 
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business, etc. But even so, his Philosophy will 
find in just these other matters a constant supply 
of illustrative and suggestive material. In the 
recitation also there is more "philosophical leis- 
ure." It is not cut short by the stroke of a bell. 
If one strikes the trail of a new idea, his pur- 
suit is not suddenly stopped by a gong. 

ABSENCE OF CONFUSING FACTORS. 

The comparative isolation of the correspond- 
ence student, and the consequent necessity for 
"reliance upon his own resources," have a cer- 
tain value in attaining the philosophic attitude. 
-\s has been said. Philosophy is not so much a 
body of knowledge of a certain kind or field of 
material as it is a method of viewing things, and 
if the directions and questions of the instructor 
are properly put, the comparative isolation of 
the student from the mass of historical doctrines 
contained in the university libraries may be 
turned to good account in cultivating a spirit 
of independent criticism. Of course, contact 
with this historical material must come sooner 
or later. But too much of it in the earlier stages 
of philosophic study often produces confusion 
rnd discouragement. 

WRITING CLARIFIES IDEAS. 

Philosophy also has a popular notoriety for 
the obscure and nebulous character of its 
ideas. Some unregenerate c)mic once called 
Philosophy "an obfuscation of the knowledge of 
the unknowable." The "household of faith" 
would deny, of cottrse, that there is any more 
''obfuscation" in Philosophy than in other sub- 
jects. However this may be, it is certain that 
tlic correspondence method — ^notwithstanding 
much philosophic writing to the contrary — ^tends 
to reduce this obscurity to a minimum. As a 
<iissolver of intellectual nebulae there is nothing 
equal to the process of getting one's ideas into 
lines of black and white. As a clarifier the pen 
is mightier than the tongue. 

On the whole, it seems pretty dear that the 
method of correspondence lends itself quite as 



well to the study of Philosophy as to any other 
subject, and that there are, morevover, certain 
features of the method that are distinctly favor- 
able to philosophic study and discipline. 
The following is an illustrative lesson paper : 

EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY — MAJOR. 

LESSONS IV-V. 

Topic II: General Survey of Experience (^continued'). 
Subtopic 2: Relation of Thought to Action. 
I. Required Reading: 

James: Psychology, chap. xziiL 
James: Talks to Teachers, chaps, iii, iv, v. 
II. Recitation Paper: 

1. Explain and illustrate the statement "all con- 

sciousness is motor." 

2. State the difference between the old and the more 

recent views of the relation between thought 
and action. 

3. What conception of education does this imply ? 

4. Show how what at first seems merely "passive" 

consciousness is really active. 

5. What is the relation between impression and ex- 

pression ? 

6. To what changes in school equipment and methods 

is the recognition of this relation leading ? 

7. Note: So far we have been talking about how 

thought leads to action. But there is another 
side to the matter, perhaps even more important 
for education just now, from the fact that it is 
too generally overlooked, viz., the fact that 
action stimulates and leads to thought This 
may be brought out by a few questions : 

a) Under what circumstances do we, as we say, 

"stop to think"? 

b) What is it we "stop" in order to think? 

c) When does experience go on with compara- 

tively little thought? 

d) What usuaUy are the circumstances in which 

we have images, e. g,, of food, of shelter, of 
a weapon, of money, of a mode of convey- 
ance — ^in short, of objects of any kind ? 

e) Why is everyone, e. g,, the savage in the forest 

— so keen in the perception of some things 
and so blind to the rest of the world? 

/) The very young child never remains long in 
contemplation of any object. Why? 

g) If you call the attention of a young child to an 
object such as its cap, its shoes, a door, a 
chair, etc., what response does it make? 
What does this indicate as to the funda- 
mental character of an object for the child? 
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TEAQHINQ SOCIOLOGY BY C0RRE8P0NDEMQE. 

CHARLES RICHMOMD HEftOE/fSOM. 

Among the subjects of central interest to all 
good citizens is that of the significance of social 
aims. What are men trying to achieve through 
social organization? The hunger of the human 
animal, the greed of the market, the thirst for 
knowledge, the craving for art, the longing for 
companionship, the reverence for the higher 
self and for the divine, are, in some measure, 
in all men wherever they are found. Interest 
in sociology, by whatever name it may be called, 
springs out of the eager desire to discover all 
the fountains of satisfaction, to comprehend 
the common life, to know what is worth having 
and worth striving for. 

OPPORTUNITY. 

The universal aims are foimd in the rural 
village as surely as in the metropolis. Varied 
as are the aspects of conduct, one may find out 
all that is essential to empire-building in the 
town-meeting or debating society. The desire 
for distinction is as plainly apparent when a 
farmer's daughter carries her new bonnet of 
feathers to the first row of seats at a country 
school exhibition, as when a Newport million- 
aire takes his bejeweled wife and daughters for 
exhibition on the beach at the fashionable water- 
ing place. When David Harum trades horses 
he has a strong feeling of kinship with Wall 
street and the Parisian bourse. 

The social organizations by which community 
ends are gained may be foimd everywhere — 
family, school, church, friendly meetings, volun- 
tary associations, governments. It is true that 
there are advantages in travel and in reading, 
but these advantages lie cliiefly in the awaken- 
ing of faculty, in the increase of power to see 
what has been overlooked at home. For most 
[.(crsons the most significant and influential so- 
cial facts lie within the county where they 
reside. The commonwealth, the nation, and 
international relations are chiefly interesting 



because they all strike into the township and 
hurt or help the workings of the economic, polit- 
ical, and cultural agencies which act directly on 
the family and neighborhood. 

There are even advantages in being deprived 
for long periods of books and teachers; for 
when one must work alone he may acqtiire the 
power of looking straight into the face of facts. 
He weighs events with his own hands. He 
discovers the distinction between erudition and 
wisdom. If Professor John Dewey is half right 
in his severe castigation of the fetich-worship of 
books which is cultivated in ordinary schools 
at the cost of power of observation and creative 
activity, then a Lent of fasting from books may 
help to restore mental health. 

But most persons, in the effort to escape from 
bondage to books, need the assistance of a liv- 
ing teacher. The thinking 24>paratus must 
somehow be wound up and set in motion from 
without. The solitary student loses time in try- 
ing experiments and in aimless groping for 
methods and aims. He misses the "short-cuts'* 
which the teacher of experience can show him. 

METHOD. 

It is a profound satisfaction to a teacher to 
discover an earnest thinker who is toiling at 
the problems which vexed Plato and Aristotle 
while he is earning his daily bread in a grocery 
store, in a prairie schoolhouse, or in an inland 
parish far from cities and vast collections of 
books. There are such thinkers, and a few of 
them are doing good work. Those who in 
academic circles scorn them deserve Words- 
worth's rebuke — ^the scomers have faculties 
which lie unused. 

For the task of observation of social phenom- 
ena a good method and occasional prompting 
go a great way with a reflective student. In- 
deed, it is a mistake to give several books at 
once to a beginner, for the differences of vocabu- 
laries confuse him. Help him to put two facts 
together, and he will find the causal connections 
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of many other facts of the same order. His 
laboratory is about him, and it is full of experi- 
ments. 

One of the most interesting subjects for 
social study is the rural neighborhood as found 
in almost any part of the United States. We 
may select a few questions for illustrating the 
awakening and directing process of an element- 
ary course in social observation and formation 
of judgments. The topics here selected would 
not come into one lesson, but are purposely 
chosen from diflferent parts of a course which 
proceeds in an orderly and systematic fashion 
imtil the correspondent is able to see in a con- 
nected scheme all aspects of the complex condi- 
tions in which he must shape his character. At 
each step he is made to look, to inquire, to use 
documents and testimonies, in order to discover 
the connections between the phenomena and the 
urgent needs of his being. 

The basis for community life is the land, the 
natural environment, for nature furnishes the 
materials for human activity and fixes limits to 
vocations and satisfactions. Therefore we may 
set the student to collecting facts about the inor- 
ganic and organic world which lies before him. 
What crops grow in your county? What 
fruit trees fail ? What building-stone or clay is 
near you? What road materials ? What prod- 
ucts are sold? What food materials must you 
buy? What are the prevalent diseases? Here 
are only a few interrogative sentences, but they 
would, if carefully followed up, compel the 
student to become interested in mineralogy, 
geology, physiography, meteorology, botany, 
and zoology, and to feel in some degree that 
these sciences have a use for him, and that 
ignorance of them must injure his community. 
I knew one young rural clergyman who, under 
the spur of such questioning, laid out a course 
of study for himself which should occupy his 
leisure until he is an old man. 

There are many rural communities where the 
race factors can be made to stimulate interest 



in ethnology and at the same time correct preju- 
dices and assist social conciliation. Thus we 
may ask a correspondent to inquire : From what 
countries, and particular regions, have twenty 
of your neighbors come? Describe the physical 
and mental differences you have noted between 
Scandinavians, Italians, Negroes, Englishmen. 
Report what ten foreigners tell you in answer 
to the question : "What in your native land do 
you remember with pleasure, and wherein is it 
inferior to this region? Why did you emi- 
grate?" 

The relative place of the economic interest in 
a scheme of social activity may be brought out 
by asking such questions as: What inventions 
and improved methods in agriculture have in- 
creased production and overcome ph)rsical dis- 
advantages? What was the value of crops in 
your township the last ten years? What is the 
income of each of twenty farmers of your 
neighborhood? 

The (Bsthetic interest may be intensified by 
asking for a paper on the decorations, pictures, 
and furniture of houses, and on lawns and 
flower gardens. The village church edifice may 
be described, and a drawing or photograph sent, 
with criticism and comparisons. 

An account of the ground, building, course of 
study, and methods of teaching in the nearest 
schoolhouse will require an investigation of 
the educational opportunities of the rural neigh- 
borhood. 

The student may be asked to report several 
of the sermons of the nearest pastors, and offer 
criticisms upon them ; to describe the methods 
of organizing Sunday schools and of imparting 
religious instruction, with a view to estimating 
the value of the moral and religious agencies 
at work. 

Incidentally a student can be informed about 
sources of knowledge which can be obtained at 
small cost. Thus almost any small group of 
persons can secure copies of the Year Book of 
Agriculture and the other valuable publications 
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of the Department of Agriculture at Washing- 
ton, all distributed gratuitously. The Farmer's 
Institutes in some states are publishing very 
good discussions, and some are sending out 
excellent libraries. On educational problems 
the reports of Dr. W. T. Harris can be made 
accessible in any community. The encyclopedia 
articles are by no means to be despised, and 
these works are frequently within reach of the 
student. The free library movement is helping 
instruction by correspondence more and more. 
On the other hand, correspondence work stimu- 
lates the library movement and fosters the book 
trade. The syllabus of topics and questions 
may be marked out in advance, but it must be 
used with freedom. The papers sent in may 
reveal some personal defect, some special inter- 
est which requires direct eflfort. 

RESULTS. 

At the end of such a course a bright and 
earnest person will be eager to know more; 
will be more alive to his social obligations; 
will be in touch with all that affects the well- 
being and character of his neighbors; will be 
a more inquisitive and systematic observer; 
will be on the way to a habit of acting only in 
view of all the elements of a problem. 

The reading of papers by a busy and over- 
burdened instructor is tedious, monotonous, and 
exacting labor. It uses up eyes, nerves, and 
energy. But it is to a social student not with- 
out intellectual advantage, for every good paper 
brings to the teacher a body of concrete facts 
tor his own study and wider speculation. And 
as personal acquaintance and friendship grow 
out of correspondence, many valuable local in- 
vestigations can be carried on in connection 
with the brighter and more competent students. 
It is an advantage of this method that the stu- 
dent can be cross-questioned, can be required 
to verify his statements, and thus the local con- 
ditions can be learned with accuracy and full- 
ness. 



CORRESPONDENCE INSTRUCTION IN CLASSICS. 

JOHM DOMEY WOLCOTT. 

Since the correspondence courses are in- 
tended to be the equivalents of corresponding 
residence courses, a good method of estimating 
their value is to consider first the aims of the 
courses given in the class-rooms of the Univer- 
sity, and then how far these same objects are 
realized imder correspondence instruction. 

LATIN. 

The material for the three required Junior 
College Majors in Latin (4, 5, 6) is taken 
from four authors of the first rank — Cicero and 
Terence for Republican Latin, Livy and Horace 
for the Augustan age — representing the best 
productions of the two most important periods 
of Roman literature. The main objects of the 
residence work in the Phormio of Terence, 
Cicero's De Senectute, and Livy are the 
thorough grounding of the student in the ele- 
ments of syntax, and the acquisition of a vocabu- 
lary which will enable him to read easy Latin 
prose at sight. Written exercises in composi- 
tion are an important feature, and attention is 
given to the development of the language from 
the early period, illustrated by Terence, to Livy 
of the Augustan age. To sight-reading as 
much time as possible is devoted. It is expected 
that when the course in Horace is reached, the 
student will be prepared to give his attention 
almost wholly to the purely literary side of the 
subject. Part of the time of the last-named 
course is usually spent in a concise survey of 
the whole field of Roman literature. 

The correspondence courses in Terence, 
Cicero, and Livy employ the same text-books 
which are used in residence and afford thorough 
drill in syntax and style, not only by questions 
on the text, but also by exercises in prose 
composition, on which much emphasis is laid. 
Topics for study call attention to the most 
important points illustrated in each assignment 
of text 
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Since the whole of every lesson is recited, 
and every detail of the work passes under the 
eye of the instructor, who makes corrections 
and suggestions, the individual student receives 
a far greater amount of personal attention than 
is possible in the ordinary class relations. The 
correspondence student has, in fact, all the 
advantages of a private tutor, while a member 
of a class at the University may necessarily be 
called upon infrequently, and his particular 
needs escape the notice of the instructor. 

In the matter of sight-reading the absence of 
a prompting voice is perhaps most keenly felt, 
but as an offset the we^, diffident student will 
find compensation in not being dragged head- 
long through a paragraph by an instructor 
who must keep up the interest of the clever 
members of his class, and the strong student in 
that he is not held back by those less able. 
Every correspondence student is encouraged to 
read beyond the required limit, and is expected 
to be equal to a passage for sight translation, 
in the final examination. 

Experience in both residence and correspond- 
ence work for the University indicates that those 
who have taken Latin 4 and 5 by the latter 
method gain an average of ability in handling 
the language at least equal to that displayed 
by resident students. 

The correspondence course on the Odes of 
Horace affords careful training in translation, 
interpretation, and meters, with a view to culti- 
vating an intelligent literary appreciation. The 
student is also expected to familiarize himself 
with a brief history of Roman literature, and 
at the close of the course to present a paper 
upon some topic pertaining to Horace's lyric 
art ' Twenty or more such topics are suggested 
by the instructor at the outset. 

Every effort is made to enrich all the corre- 
spondence courses in every reasonable way. 
It is intended that the literary interpretation 
of the text should always be carried far enough 



to insure intelligent appreciation of the meaning 
and beauty of what is read. 

GREEK. 

The Greek Department makes "ability to read 
Greek with accuracy and ease, and intelligent 
enjo)rment of the masterpieces of Greek litera- 
ture," the aims of its undergraduate courses. 
In the work of the Junior QjUeges the Depart- 
ment keeps this object steadily in view, and 
endeavors 'to teach a practical knowledge of 
Greek vocabulary and idiom, and to impart 
literary and historic culture by means of rapid 
viva voce translation and interpretation of the 
simpler masterpieces of the literature. The 
linguistic interpretation must always bring out, 
by exact translation or otherwise, the structure 
of every sentence, and must direct attention 
to novelties or peculiarities of vocabulary and 
idiom." 

With the above aims in view, the Correspond- 
ence-study Department offers the three Majors 
of Junior College Greek required in the College 
of Arts. The first of these, — Xenophon's 
Memorabilia and Plsito'sApology and Crito, in- 
cludes a concise revifew of grammatical prin- 
ciples, practice in prose composition, a study of 
the life and teachings of Socrates based on the 
accounts of his two most distinguished pupils, 
and an introduction to the language and style 
of Plato. Bonner's New Composition, which 
contains a very helpful statement of construc- 
tions, with exercises illustrating them, is used. 
The second Major is a literary study of Books 
I, V-XII, of Homer's Odyssey, covering the 
wanderings of Odysseus and the Phaeacian epi- 
sode. A written translation of a large part of 
these books is required, and outlines of the con- 
tents of most of the remainder. The student is 
responsible for the whole in examination. Par- 
ticular attention is given throughout the course 
to analogies between the Odyssey and Virgil's 
Aeneid. The "Introduction to the Greek 
Drama" is the third required Major. The resi- 
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dent course takes two tragedies, the correspond- 
ence course a comedy and a tragedy, with a 
view to affording an acquaintance with both 
branches of dramatic art. The principal charac- 
teristics of the drama and theater are studied, 
with the help of Lionel D. Bamett's Greek 
Drama, also used in resident work — ^a brief and 
inexpensive, but complete and reliable, manual 
of the subject. References are given to other 
standard works, if they are accessible to the 
student It is found that by this method as 
full and appreciative an acquaintance with the 
Greek drama may be acquired as is usually 
gained in the class-room. 

The Senior Qjllege courses in both Latin 
and Greek aim to impart a wide and accurate 
acquaintance with the language and literature, 
or with some phase of ancient life or thought 

Besides the required Junior College work, the 
University offers in Greek several elective 
courses by correspondence. Large parts of the 
sixth and seventh books of Herodotus may be 
lead, and his dialect and style studied. Two 
courses are offered in the orators — one in the 
Philippics of Demostheneis and Lysias, the other 
in Demosthenes's De Corona. For teachers, a 
valuable course is that in Advanced Prose Com- 
position, which is g^ded to meet the needs and 
ability of the student. The Latin Department 
offers a similar course, affording an opportunity 
to perfect oneself in those elements of the struc- 
ture of the language in which he feels himself 
weak. 

Two elective courses are offered in the De- 
partment of Latin which are of interest and 
value to students of Political Science and of 
History as well as of the Qassics — Roman 
Political Institutions, and Tadtus's Agricola and 
Germania. Tlie training and material afforded 
by the former course has been found of practical 
value by teachers of Cicero's Orations, of His- 
tory, and of Political Science. Abbott's Roman 
Political Institutions, Allen's Remnants of Early 



Latin, and Mommsen's or Ihne's History of 
Rome suffice for texts and render a large refer- 
ence library unnecessary. The first two books, 
which alone must be purchased, are inexpensive 
and in nearly every case the student will have 
access to some library containing one of the 
leading histories of Rome. More extended 
references are given "for those who have the 
use of larger libraries. 

Professor Abbott's text, which forms the 
basis of the work, is supplemented by the read- 
ing of the original versions of laws, edicts, and 
other illustrative material from his Appendix 
and from Allen's Remnants. In this way a 
fairly close first-hand acquaintance with Roman 
administration may be gained. The reading 
of Mommsen's or Ihne's chapters on the de- 
velopment of the Roman constitution is required. 
The course includes a topical survey, both his- 
torical and descriptive, of the magistracies, sen- 
ate, popular assemblies, courts, and Roman 
provincial administration under the republic 

In the Agricola and Germania of Tacitus we 
have the most important contemporary record 
in existence of the history and manners of the 
primitive Britons and Germans. Apart from 
their historic interest, they are also extremely 
attractive from the standpoint of literary style. 
The correspondence course on these worics aims 
to give due attention both to the historical ma- 
terial in hand and to the literary and linguistic 
features involved in an introduction to Tacitus. 
For students of history the emphasis will be 
laid upon the first-named aspect The following 
is a specimen instruction sheet: 

TACITUS: AGRICOLA AND GERMANIA — MAJOR. 

LESSON I. 

I. Required Text: 

Agricola and Germania, edited by A. Gudeman, 
published by KMyxx & Bacon. 
II. Assignment: 

Agricola, chaps, i and a. 
III. Topics for Study: 

j[In studying these topics make constant reference 
now and hereafter to Gudeman's Introduction 
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pp. xxiv-xxxviL The illustratioiis of these 
topics in the text assigned should alwajrs be 
carefully noted.) 

1. Pleonastic phrases. Chiasmus. 

2. Use of synonymous expressions. 

3. Noteworthy instances of conciseness. 

4. Collocation of two substantives by an epexe- 
getic et. 

5. Transposition of cognomen. 

6. Symmetrical collocation of words and clauses. 

7. Combination of two nouns of similar meaning, 
one of which more closely defines or merely 
emphasizes the other. 

8. The meanings of extra. 

9. The subjective dative — Bennett, 189; Hark- 
ness, 43 1. a A. & G., 2326; Gildersleeve, 354. 

rV. Recitation Paper: 

(The answers to these questions are always to be 
written without any use of the Introduction or 
other help.) 

1. Give from the text an example of a pleon- 
astic expression, and show why it is pleon- 
astic 

2. Comment, with illustrations, on the use of 
synonymous expressions by Tacitus. 

3. What rhetorical figure is found in 2, 3, 4? 

4. Explain two noteworthy instances of con- 
ciseness in chap. i. 

5. What names did a Roman ordinarily have? 
What is meant by transposition of the cog- 
nomen? 

6. Show how Tacitus symmetrically collocates 
words and clauses. 

7. Give the original meaning of citra, and derive 
therefrom the meaning which it has in 
citra Mem, i.ia. 

8. What case force has Rustico, a.i ? 

9. Give a very brief account of each person 
mentioned in the lesson; in chap, a, what 
era has Tacitus in mind? 

10. Write a translation of the assignment. 

Other elective courses offered in Latin are 
the following : Selections from Ovid, in which 
the object is the same as that of the residence 
course, namely, to make a general study of the 
life and works of Ovid and of his place in 
Roman literature; Letters of Cicero, an in- 
formal course, adapted to the needs of the stu- 
dent; and Satires of Horace, in which the 



principal satires are carefully read and ana- 
lyzed with particular regard to argument, char- 
acter portrayal, style, and their place in litera- 
ture. 

For students who have not completed college- 
entrance requirements in Greek or Latin, the 
Correspondence-study Department makes pro- 
vision by offering a full series of Academy 
courses in both languages, equivalent to the 
work given in the University Preparatory 
School. Since relatively few high schools offer 
Greek, these non-resident courses are the only 
means which many students have of learning 
the language. 

In conclusion, judging from the quality of 
the recitation and the final examination papers, 
from the testimonials of the students, and from 
their subsequent records in residence work, 
it may be said that correspondence courses, 
faithfully pursued, appear proportionately to be 
as successful in attaining the objects of all 
classical study as is the same work carried on 
in the class-room. While written work excels 
in thoroughness and accuracy, it does not fail 
to possess interest and inspiration, as many 
students testify. The influence of an author 
makes itself felt in his writings, and similarly 
the personalities of instructor and student inter- 
act upon each other in correspondence. The 
recent addition of new courses and the increas- 
ing registration of students, some of whom con- 
tinue through several subjects, indicate that 
for Latin and Greek the Correspondence-study 
Department is appreciated, and that there its 
success is assured. 



CORRESPONDENCE WORK IN ELEMENTARY PHY8IC8. 

BLEtm MOODY H0BB8, 

A "traveling laboratory" would, at first 
thought, seem like a rather impracticable affair 
in the light of the average equipment for Labora- 
tory Physics in a well-appointed high school; 
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and the writer must confess to have had some 
serious misgivings as to its feasibility when the 
correspondence course was suggested. How- 
ever, impelled both by a natural inclinatioa to 
try the experiment, and by the desire of the 
Correspondence-study Department to have the 
course offered, he decided to develop two corre- 
spondence courses in Physics which together 
would be the equivalent of the university ad- 
mission unit. 

THE LABORATORY PROBLEM. 

The difficulties were obvious and all on the 
laboratory side of the course. The student in 
Botany or Zoology with a microscope (an in- 
strument which most students find it desirable 
in any case to possess) and the flora or fauna 
which in most cases is ready at hand, has an 
equipment quite sufficient for his needs. But 
manifestly the student in Physics cannot be 
requested either to purchase a well-equipped 
laboratory for his correspondence work or join 
the Arts and Crafts League and make his own 
apparatus. The laboratory must be offered 
with the course. With this in view it was 
decided to prepare a list of experiments which 
should embrace as many as possible of those 
which are essential to a good course in Element- 
ary Physics, and yet which should minimize the 
amount of apparatus needed. 

The completeness of this course from the 
laboratory standpoint will be seen from the 
following schedule: 



CouftSB A, Mechtmics, Heat and Sound, 



1. The Vernier Caliper. 

2. The Micrometer Caliper. 

3. The Protractor. 

4. Composition and Resolu- 

tion of Forces. 

5. Study of Accelerated 

Motion. 

6. The Simple Pendulum. 

7. The Simple Balance. 

8. The Pulley. 

9. Young's Modulus. 

10. Archimedes Principle. 

11. Density of a Solid. 
IS. Density of Liquids. 



13. Density by Balancing 

Columns. 

14. Velocity of Sound in 

Air. 

15. Wave-length and Velo- 

city of Sound by 
Kundt's Tube. 

16. Rate of a Tuning Fork. 

17. Thermometer Testing. 

18. Specific Heat of Shot. 

19. Latent Heat of Lique- 

faction, 
so. Latent Heat of Steam. 



CouiSE B, Light, Electricity amd Magnetism. 

1. Photometry. 11. Magnetic Fields. 

2. Images by Plane Mirror. 12. Blagnetic Dip. 

^ ^^^^^ Curvature of ,3. study of a Simple CelL 
Concave Mirror. , Study of a Daniel CdL 

4. Conjugate Fod of Mir- ^^^^ ^^ ^^ ^. 

5. Index of Refraction for .. - •. . 

fiUkftaL^ '6. Measurement 01 Kesisc- 

6. Index of Refraction for J"^ ^ Substitation. 

yif^^btr '^' ™CASQi^™cnt of Resist- 

7. Foci of Lenses. »«^ ^aw of Lengths 



8. Conjugate Foci of Len- 



and Diameters. 



18. Wheatstone's Bridge. 
9. Wave-length of Sodium i9* Induced Currents. 

iSf^ 20. Study of a Dissected 

lo. Astronomical Tdescope. Motor. 

When the list was omipleted and the esti- 
mates obtained, it was a surprise to find that 
with an expenditure of considerably less than 
$100 a set of forty experiments for the two 
courses could be purchased and packed in two 
cases, ready for shipment How many times 
has the hackneyed excuse of "lack of fimds" 
been oflFered to cover the absence of laboratory 
work in a high school or minor coU^e. 

SPECIAL ADVANTAGES. 

With the "laboratory" provided, it remains 
for die student to work but his own salvation, 
and it is this very necessity which furnishes the 
guarantee of the value of the correspondence 
course. For the development of a spirit of self- 
dq)endence is always one of the most important 
aims of laboratory work. This spirit the vega- 
lar student often fails to acquire simply because 
he has the instructor constantly at his elbow 
and can refer to him every difficulty, but die 
correspondence student, from the very nature 
of the case, must, at least to a large extent, 
learn to solve his own difficulties. Further, the 
setting up of apparatus is an education in itself. 
This the r^^lar student often misses entirely, 
and in consequence he not infrequently per- 
torms an experiment in a wholly mechanical, 
unintelligent fashion. Such automaton work 
is rendered impossible by the necessity which 
confronts the correspondent student of assem- 
bling all the parts of his apparatus and getting 
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it into working order before he can begin his 
observations. 

In order that the student may have suffi- 
ciently full directions to enable him to do in- 
telligent work, the written instructions are 
more explicit and minute than is usually the 
':ase when the experiment is to be performed 
under the immediate supervision of the in- 
structor. Perhaps the situation of the student, 
as he takes up a new experiment, can be best 
appreciated by the reader if a sample lesson is 
here g^vcn. 

ELEMENTARY PHYSICS — FIRST MAJOR. 
Mechanics, Sound and Hbat 

LESSON X. 

topic: The Pendulum, 
I. Assignment: 

Carhait & Chute: Sections 68-77, inclusive, also 

problems. 
Crew: 87-89, inclusive, also problems. 
Laboratory Experiment 6: Laws of the pendulum. 
II. Suggestions: 

1. Note that in the case of the pendulum we find, as 

ill Exp. 5, that only a component of gravity is 
available to produce the motion. 

2. In the proof of the law of the pendulum in Crew, 

section 88, remember that the angle 6 is ex- 
pressed in radians, t. e., 6 = -r tt — and that 

the radius 

the sine is sensibly equal to this when the 
angle is smaU. See in table of sines in the 
Appendix of C & C that the values of the sines 
and tangents are identical from o* to 6*. The 
values of the angle and sine also agree when 
the angle is small. 

3. r is used to indicate a full period of swing, while t 

is a half period or an oscillation. This accounts 
for the difference between equation 12, Crew, 
and equation 17, C & C You will always use t 
in your experiments. 

4. Experiment 6: Laws of the pendulum. 
Apparatus: The pendulum used in Exp. 5, a 

watch with second hand, meter stick, vernier 
calipers, horseshoe magnet, inclined pendulum. 
Experiments, 

a) Proof of law of lengths and determination 
of "g." — Instructions for setting up the 
simple pendulum were given in Exp. 5, but 
here it will be necessary to vary the length 
of the pendulum. First set the pendulum so 



that the length is about 100 cm. (the length 
is defined as the distance from the point of 
suspension to the center of gravity of the 
ball). As the pendulum hangs thus, measure 
very accurately with the meter stick the 
length of the thread from the notch to the 
top of the ball and add to it the half dia- 
meter of the ball, measured with the vernier 
calipers. (See Lesson I. Be careful Hot 
to stretch the string.) Now find the time 
of 50 half vibrations of the pendulum, using 
a swing of about 6 inches. Your accuracy 
can be considerably increased by making 
the start on the swing which occurs at the 
moment when the second hand of the watch 
passes say the 5-second or the 15-second 
mark. That second will be the starting- 
point and the succeeding swing is the first 
count. Count the last ten vibrations aloud 
and stop on the count which gives you the 
best coincidence with your long second 
mark, whether it be the fiftieth vibration 
or some other one. By dividing the elapsed 
time by the number of half vibrations the 
period of the pendulum is obtained. Repeat 
the operation for this length and take a 
mean of the two observations. CHiange the 
length successively to 75, 50, 25 and 10 cm., 
taking observation on each as before. 
Tabulate your results as follows: 
Ti me Elmpee d. ^^ 
Time 



Length Ntimber 
of Pttv of Vibm- 
dultim ttoos 



Fint Seoond 



HaU 
Pttiod 






Note that the last column gives nearly constant values 

for -- This means that with g constant / varies directly 
/• 

as the square of t. Take the average of these values 

and multiply by ir^ to obtain the value of g. This comes 

from the formula • 

g = . True value of ^ = 980.3 (Chicago). Per cent. 

of error = . 

6) Place a strong magnet upright beneath the 
pendulum in such a position that one of its 
poles will almost touch the pendulum when 
it is at its lowest point The time of vibra- 
tion of the pendulum will be affected by the 
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attraction of the magnet in the same way 
in which it would if there were an increase 
in g. Let the lo cm. pendulum vibrate 
through a small arc» just above a magnet 
pole, a|id get its time. Compare this time 
with that when the magnet was not present. 
It will be found to swing faster, thus show- 
ing that the time of vibration diminishes 
as the force of gravity increases. As a 
matter of fact, the time of vibration is 
inversely proportional to ' the square root 
of g. We may demonstrate this in the fol- 
lowing way : Use as a pendulum a stiff rod, 
carrying a weight at its lower end (called an 
inclined pendulum). At the upper end a 
short rod, at right angles to the length of the 
pendulum, is held by pivot bearings between 
the ends of a semi-circular arm, which itself 
lies in a plane perpendicular to the pendu- 
lum. If this arm is made to rotate about a 
horizontal axis, the pendulum will be dis- 
placed from its vertical position, and the 
whole force of gravity will no longer be 
acting, but only a component proportional 
to the cosine of the angle through which 
the pendulum has been turned. 

Time the pendulum for as many swings as 
friction will permit when this angle is o^ 30^ 
45*, 60*, measuring the angles with triangle 
and plumb line. The respective accelerations 
will be g, g cos 30*, g cos 45^ and g cos 60* 
or 980, 980 X 0.866, 980 X 0.707 and 980 x 
0.500. 

If the corresponding times are /j, /„ /,, 
and /4, since the time of vibration is in- 
versely proportional to the square root of 
the accelerating force, the following rela- 
tions should hold. 






S cos 45° 



/• /^ cos 60* /, \g 



cos 45 ^ 
cos 30' 

Work out the value of each ratio and compare, com- 
puting the per cent, of error in each case. 

h^ 'i_ ^1-. ^« /•« 






fgco8 45^__ 



l^cos 60* _ 



=— .Af^^^=— ■ 



l^cos4S^_ 



\g cos 60 • 



A/« . 

^ cos 30" * ^^ COS 45- 



III. Recitation Paper: 

1. Problem 18, — p. 71, — C. k C. 

2. Problem 19, — p. 71, — C. & C. 

3. Problem x, — p. 84, — Crew. 

4. Problem a, — p. 85, — Crew. 

5. Problem 3, — p. 85, — Crew. 

6. Problem 23, — p. 71, — C. & C. 

7. Problem 25, — p. 71, — C. & C 

8. Problem 36, — p. 71, — C. & C 

9. Why do we use a hair spring or a pendulum 

in connection with a timepiece? 
10. A pendulum, when hanging vertically, has a 
period of 0.75 sec. What will be its time 
ythen hanging at an angle of 60 degrees with 
the vertical? 

The writer can present these observations 
from a theoretical standpoint only, as no rq>orts 
from the students now carrying on the course 
have yet been received, but he is quite confi- 
dent that the results will prove satisfactory. It 
is certainly true that not everyone could suc- 
cessfully carry a correspondence course in 
Physics, but it seems to be an established fact 
that correspondence students are almost in- 
variably good students, and with earnestness 
and perseverance the results are bound to 
come. 

ANNUAL REPORT. 
The following tables present in detail the 
scope, constitution, and history of the Corre- 
spondence-study Department for tfie eleventh 
scholastic year. Measured in any way, the rate 
of advance in 1902-3 has been practically the 
same as in preceding years : Eight hundred and 
seventy-one new students compares with 799 
in the previous year and 753 in 1900-1 ; 475 
who completed courses, with 438 the year be- 
fore and 392 in 1900-1. The gross income was 
about $1,000 more than that in 1901-2, wliicfa 
in turn was greater by $1,000 than the receipts 
in 1 900- 1. Matriculations afford the only ex- 
ception to this even rate of increase. They were 
368 against 329 last year and 319 in 1900-1. 
This is to be explained, however, by the law of 
periodicity; 1901 -2 was the "off-year." 
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The large number of those taking final exam- 
inations for credit toward the degree is note- 
worthy. One himdred and fifty-three took such 
tests in 1900-1, 203 in 1901-2, and 251 during the 
year just closed. It is only widiin tfie last four 
years that students have shown any particular 
interest in the credit value of these courses, and 
only within the last two years that there has 
been a distinguishable credit-earning element 
in the student body. No doubt this is largely 
due to ignorance of the possibilities in this 
direction and to the fact tfiat only two years 
ago was the rule requiring examinations to be 
taken at the University modified to permit their 
being taken anywhere imder approved super- 
vision. But it may be traceable in some meas- 
ure to a change in the character of the constitu- 
ency itself. Certain indications point to this, 
inasmuch as only class-room courses in aca- 
demic subjects are offered, it would not be sur- 
prising, indeed, if those seeking degrees soon 
form a very large proportion of the enrolment. 
In the meantime is it not pertinent to ask 
whether the University should not provide also 
for other and much larger classes of persons? 

Comparison with the statistics for 1901-2 
shows that the Departments of Biblical and 
Patristic Greek, Mathematics, English, Semitic 
Languages and Literature, Latin, and Sodology, 
in the order named, scored the largest gains in 
registrations, and that Mathematics came up 
from sixth to third place in point of popularity, 
passing German, Philosophy, and History. 
English, with 275 new registrations, and Latin, 
with 92, stand first and second respectively. 



Further analysis is perhaps unnecessary. 
It is confidently anticipated that another year 
will chronicle consistent gains, but great ad- 
vances can hardly be expected until eidier the 
work is adapted to more general needs, or 
funds are provided for publicity and promotion 
and for reducing the cost of instruction to the 
student 

Table A presents the facts regarding registra- 
tion in each of the 210 courses given. Table B 
the facts regarding registration in each of the 
Departments of Instruction. Table C shows 
where the men and women who matriculated 
in the University through the Correspondence- 
study Department reside and, also by sex, those 
who held college degrees of recognized value 
and those who either had no degree or inferior 
degrees. Table D shows how widely and, all 
things considered, how evenly scattered through- 
out the country were last year's students. The 
difference of 199 between the total number of 
men and the total number of women enrolled 
in 1901-2 was reduced this year to 166, indi- 
cating a slight gain in men. Table E shows 
the number of instructors in each Department, 
the total number of courses given reduced to 
Majors, the relative demand for the different 
subjects by the men and women respectively, 
and in the sixth and seventh columns the 
contrast between the nimiber of courses com- 
pleted in each department and the number 
upon which final examination was taken for 
college credit. Tables H and I are summaries 
of previous annual reports. They furnish the 
clearest evidence of the continuous growth of 
the work. 
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TABLE A. 

DETAILSD CONSPECTUS OF REGISTRATION, JULY I, I902, TO JUNE 23, I903. 



Dbpartmbmts 



II 



h 



III 



I. Philosophy : 
Elementary Psychology. 
Advanced Psychology . . 



II. 



III. 



IV. 



Logic. 

Ethics 

Greek and Mediaeval Riilosophy . . . . ^ 

Kant (Advanced Course) 

Educational Psychology 

History of Education 

Hist of Ed. Theo. & Pract. fr. Time of Greeks to Rise of Univ 

Philosophy of Education 

Practice and Organization of Education as Teaching 

Social Occupations in the Elementary School Curriculum 

The Method of Some Subjects in the Elementary School Curriculum 
General Course in Child-Study 



Total. 



PouTiCAL Economy : 

Principles of Political Economy — ist Major. 

Principles of Political Econony — 2d Major. . 

Railway Transportation 

Outlines of Public Finance 



Total. 



PouTicAL Science : 

Civil Government in the United States. 

American Constitutional Law 

Comparative Politics 

Total 



History : 

Outlines of Greek and Roman History (English Theo. Sem.). . . . 

History of Antiquity to the Death of Constantine — 

Oriental and Greek History to 146 B. C 

Roman History to 337 A.l5 

History of Antiqui^ to the Fall of the Persian Empire 

History of Greece to the Death of Alexander •••«.. 

Outline History of Mediaeval Europe 

Outline History of Modem Europe 

History of England to the Accession of the Tudors 

England from Henry VII to the Present Time 

The French Revolution and the Era of Napoleon 

Outline History of Civilization— 1st M j 

Outline History of Civilisation — 2d Mj 

Outline History of the U. S. from Colonization to the Present Time 

Period of Discovery and Exploration in America 

Colonial Period and War of the Revolution 

Social Life in the American Colonies 

The United States under the Articles of Confederation 

The United States during the period of Dominant Foreign Politics. 
The United States from 1817-1861 



10 

2 
I 
2 
6 

12 

5 
5 
5 
3 

4 
I 



56 



24 

2 

9 
2 

I 
6 

4 



34 
5 
I 

II 
8 
I 

18 
9 
5 

14 
3 
2 

5 

2 



II 

2 

"t 

5 

4 
3 

2 
2 
I 



61 



6 

4 

I 
2 

12 
ID 

2 



3 
10 

2 
2 
2 
I 
I 
I 



118 



II 
8 

I 

I 



3« 



21 



Total. 



49 



64 



13 



9 
8 

I 

4 

16 

16 

3 

3 

3 

9 

3 

18 

7 
3 
3 
I 

2 
I 



30 



16 

2 

4 
2 
I 
7 
5 



50 



"3 



40 



26 



47 
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VI. SoaOLOGY AND ANTHROPOLOGY: 

Introduction to Sociology — 

Universi^ Students. 

English Theological Seminary Students 

Introduction to the Study of Society 

The Social Debtor Class 

A Study of Charities and Corrections 

Social Treatment of Crime 

The Structure of Society 

The Family— 

Universi^ Students 

English Theological Seminary Students 

Urban Life in the United States 

Origin of Soda] Institutions 

Elementary Anthropology 

Foods 

House Sanitation 

Total 

VII. Comparative Religion: 

Introduction to the History of Religion 

Total 

vm. Semitic Languages and Literatures : 
Elementary H'ebrew — 

University Students 

American Institute Students 

Intermediate Hebrew — 

University Students 

American Institute Students 

Exodus and Hebrew Grammar — 

University Students 

American Institute Students 

Haggai, Zechariah and Malachi (American Institute Student) 
Elementary Assyrian (University Student) 

Total 

IX. BiBUCAL AND PaTRISTIC GREEK : 

Elementary New Testament Greek — 

University Students 

American Institute Students. 

Intermediate New Testament Greek — 

University Students 

American Institute Students 

Advanced New Testament Greek — 

University Students 

American Institute Students 

New Testament Times in Palestine — 

University Students 

English Theological Seminarv Students 

Constructive Studies in the Life of Christ — 

University Students. ', 

English Theological Seminary Student 

American Institute Students 

The Parables of Jesus 

Social Teachings of Jesus 



II 



25 



10 
7 

I 
3 

2 
2 
I 
I 



27 



II 
7 

I 
5 

6 
I 

2 
I 



36 



13 
9 

4 
5 

2 
6 
I 
I 



41 



16 
9 

5 
8 

9 
3 

2 
4 

2 
I 

5 

2 
2 






10 



II 

5 

I 
3 

I 

3 
I 



25 



14 
7 

I 
5 

6 

I 

2 
I 
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HI 



ii 



III 
|i2. 



IX. Biblical and Patristic Greek. — Continued, 

Histoxy of the Apostolic Age 

Life of the Apostle Paul and Introduction to the Pauline Epistles ~ 

University Student 

English Theological Seminary Student 

Exegetical Study of Corinthians 

Total 

XI, Greek Language and Literature: 

Elementary Greek, ist Mj 

Xenophon : Anabasis, Bks. U-III 

Homer : Hiad, Bks. I-III 

Homer: //i«/, Bks. IV-VI 

Advanced Greek Prose Composition 

Xenophon : Memorabilia and Plato: Apology and Crilo 

Homer : Odyssey, 

Herodotus: ^iiAifir. Bks. VI-VII 

Introduction to Greek Tragedy 

Introduction to Greek Drsuna 

Total 

XII. The Latin Language and Literature: 

Elementary Latin, i st Major 

Elemetary Latin, 2d Major 

Caesar: De BeUo GaUUo, Bk. I 

Caesar : De Bello GaUieo, Bk. II 

Caesar: De BeUo GaUico,l&)L&.\\\'lV 

Viri Roma 

Latin Prose Composition Based on Caesar 

Cicero : Orationes, ist Mj 

Cicero : Orationes, and Mj 

Latin Prose Composition Based on Cicero 

Virgil: ^if«^, Bk. I 

Virgil: ^ifWi/. Bks. I-II 

VirgU : j£neid, Bks. III-VI 

Virgil: Special 

Advanced Latin Prose Composition. 

Roman Political Institutions 

Cicero : De Senectute, 

Terence : Phormio , 

Livy 

Odes of Horace, Bks. I-III 

Tacitus : Agricola and Germania 

Cicero : Epistula 

Ovid 

Roman Belief with Reference to the Soul and the Life after Death 

Total 

Xin. Romance Languages and Literatures : 

Elementary French, ist Mj 

Elementary French, 2d Mj 

Intermediate French , 

French Prose Composition 

Outline History of French Literature 

Modem French Comedies 



25 



13 



I 
7 

6 

3 

ID 

2 



58 



46 



18 



12 

2 
2 

6 
3 

10 
2 • 



3 

2 

5 

3 

12 

4 
8 
6 

4 

I 
I 



92 



72 



31 



18 
4 
3 
9 
5 
I 

9 
12 

2 

3 

4 
3 
2 
I 
12 

3 
18 

7 

18 

8 

4 
I 

2 
2 



14 



I 
.1 

I 
I 
2 
I 
3 
3 
2 

3 
4 
I 
I 

4 
I 

12 
2 

12 
6 
I 



151 



16 
12 
II 
12 
8 
I 



64 



16 



47 



12 
2 
2 
6 
2 

5 
7 



63 
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II 



Jig 



XIII. Romance Languages and Literatures.— C<?ii/f«M^</. 

The Comedies of Moliire 

Readings in Old French Literatnre 

French Philology t 

Elementary Spanish 

Modem Spanish NoTels and Dramas 

Spanish Prose Composition 

Total 



XIV. Germanic Languages and Literatures : 

Elementary German, 1st Mj 

Elementary German, 2d M j 

Intermediate German 

Intermediate German Prose Composition 

German Idioms and S3monyms 

Modem German Dramas 

Deutsche Auf satze und Stiliibungen 

Deutscher Satzbau nnd Stiliibangen 

Outline Study of German Literature. 

Goethe's Lyrical Poetry as an Exponent of his Life . 

Total 



XV. Engush Language and Literature, and Rhetoric : 
English Composition and Rhetoric (Eng. Theol. Sem.). . . . 

Preparatory English Composition 

English I 

English II 

English III 

English IV 

English V 

Preparatory English Literature 

Masterpieces of English Literature 

English Literatnre for Teachers 

Studies in Shakespeare 

Shakespeare : Typical Plays 

Comedies of Shakespeare 

Tragedies of Shakespeare 

Shakespeare : Julius Casar 

English Literature of the Classical Period 

English Literature from 1700-1740 

English Literature of the Age of Johnson 

Beginnings of the English Romantic Movement 

English Romantic Poets of the Early Nineteenth Century. , 

English Novelists of the Nineteenth Century 

English Essayists of the Nineteenth Century 

English Literature from 1832-1892 

Studies in the Works of Robert Browning 

Studies in the Poetry of Tennyson , 

Studies in the Works of Walt Whitman , 

American Literature : The Renaissance of New England . 

Studies in Fiction 

Modem Realistic Fiction 

Types of the Modem Drama 

The Short Story in English and American Literature 



40 



4 
7 
5 
6 

15 



Total. 



10 

29 

66 

I 

31 

4 

6 

31 

23 

2 
I 
3 
3 



45 



10 
7 

13 
6 
8 
3 
5 
I 
I 
I 



264 



55 



7 

45 
64 

37 
7 
5 

12 

17 
5 

7 

4 
5 

2 

3 

I 
I 

2 

9 

3 

10 

7 

6 

5 
4 

2 
I 

3 
I 



275 



87 



M 
14 
19 
12 

23 
3 
8 

2 
I 
I 



33 



4 
9 
7 
6 
II 
I 
I 
2 



97 



17 
74 
133 
I 
69 
II 
II 

44 
40 

5 

2 
8 

7 
8 

2 
6 
I 

I 

3 
6 

14 
9 

18 

12 
8 
8 

10 

7 
I 
6 

2 



544 



41 



2 

7 

34 

27 
3 
5 
9 
9 
I 

4 
3 
I 

2 
I 



21 



15 



7 
17 
32 

I 

7 

I 

19 

16 

I 

I 

I 

3 

2 



33 



5 
5 

ID 

5 
7 

2 

5 

I 
I 



41 



8 

50 
67 

35 
7 
6 
16 
15 
3 
I 

3 
I 

5 

2 

3 



9 

3 

II 

6 

7 

2 

5 

2 
I 

3 

2 



134 



135 



275 
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DBPAsmxim 



I 

II 



if 



III 



XVII. iKfATHBBCATICS : 

Elementary Algebra 

Plane Geometry, ist Mj 

Solid Geometry 

College Algebra. 

Plane Trigonometry 

Spherical Trigonometry 

Special Trigonometry 

Plane Analytic Geometry 

Calculus : Gibson's Text 

Calculus : (Osborne's Text), ist Mj 

X:alculus: (Osborne's Text), 2d Mj 

Calculus: (Byerly's Text), ist Mj 

Calculus : (Byerly's Text), 2d Mj 

Calculus : (Special) 

Theory of Equations 

Advanced Theory of Equations, ist Mj 

Advanced Theory of Equations, 2d Mj 

Analjrtic Mechanics. 

Analjrtic Statics 

Advanced Algebra. 

Projective Geometry 

Advanced Analytic Geometry 

Modem Analytical Geometry 

Numbers, ist Mj 

Pedagogy of Mathematics 

Total 

XVIII. Astronomy : 

Elementanr Astronomy. 

Analjrtic Mechanics 

Advanced Analytic Mechanics 

Total 

XXI. Gbology: 

Physiography 

Economic tieology 

Total 

XXII. ZodLOGV: 

General Morphology of the Invertebrates, ist Mj 

General Morphology of the Invertebrates, 2d Mj 

General Morphology of the Vertebrates 

Animal Life 

Total 

XXVII. Botany: 

Elementary Plant Physiology 

Elementary Plant Ecology 

Methods in Plant Histology 

General Morphology of the Algae and Fungi 

General Morphology of the Bryophjrtes and Pteridophytes. . . 
General Morphology of the Gynmosperms and Angiosperms 

Laboratory Ecology 

Total 



43 



9 

2 

3 

12 

14 

I 
I 

5 

I 

2 

4 
I 

I 



69 



12 

3 

7 

i8 

22 

I 
4 
7 

I 
6 

4 
I 

2 

3 

2 

7 
3 
I 

I 
I 
I 
I 

2 
I 

I 



112 



31 



26 



II 

2 



13 



II 



8 

I 

5 

15 

ID 

8 

2 



55 



23 



24 



49 



i8 
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Dkpartmimts 



•S6 



H 



.1 



h 
SI 



III 



XXVin. Pathology and Bactsriology: 

Elementary Bacteriology 

Bacteriological Technique 

Advanced Bacteriology. 



Total. 



XLI. Old Tbstament Litsrature and Interpretation : 
Outline of Hebrew History — 

Uniyersity Students 

American Institute Students 

Old Testament Prophecy 

Old Testament Wonhip 



Total. 



XLII. New Testament Literature and Interpretation : 
The Life of Christ in Connection with the Gospel of Luke- 
University Students 

American Institute Students 

The Life of Christ in Connection with the Gospel of John- 
University Student 

The Acts of the Apostles — 

University Student 

American Institute Students 



Total. 



XLIV. Systematic Theology: 

Apologetics — ^Eng; Theol. Sem. Students. 

Total 



XLV. Church History: 

Church History Prior to Constantine — Eng. Theol. Sem. Students.. 

Total .....^ 



XLVI. HoMiLETics: 

Outline Course in Homiletics — Eng. Theol. Sem. Students . 
Constructive Homiletics — Eng. Theol. Sem. Students. 



Total. 



Library Science : 

Technical Methods of Library Science. 

Total 



Grand totals. 



15 



15 



709 



M 



M 



13 



II 

2 



13 



29 



29 



871 



13' 



1,593 



475 



359 



M 



14 



759 



sTliif xcpretents only tho«e whose time expired on or before June 90, 190a, who rdnttated dorioK the scholutic year 1900-3. In addition to these 
thoe were 9j wboee time expired during 1900-3 who reinsuted during the same year. 
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TABLE B. 

SUMMARY OF DETAILSD CONSPSCTUS OF REGISTRATION, JULY I, I902, TO JUNE 23, 1903. 



DBTAXnCBItTS 



J 



ll 



III 



3^ 



L Philosophy 

II. Political Economy , 

IIL Political Science 

IV. History 

VI. Sociology and Anthropology 

VII. Comparatiye Religion 

VIII. Semitic Languages and Literatures 

IX. Biblical and Patristic Greek 

XI. Greek Language and Literature 

XII. Latin Language and Literature 

XIIL Romance Languages and Literatures 

XIV. Germanic Languages and Literatures 

XV. The English Language and Literature, and Rhetoric 

XVIL Mathematics 

X VIIL Astronomy 

XXL Geology 

XXIL Zoology 

XXVIL Botany 

XXVIII. Pathology and Bacteriology 

XLI. Old Testament Literature and Interpretation 

XLII. New Testament Literature and Interpretation 

XLIV. Systematic Theology. 

XLV. Church History 

XLVL HomUetics 

Library Science 

Total 



56 

9 

9 

49 

II 

2 
14 
25 
13 
58 
40 
41 
264 

43 

2 

7 
5 

23 

I 
2 
6 
2 
3 
9 
15 



709 



61 
12 

4 
64 
25 

2 
27 
46 
18 
92 

45 

55 
275 

69 
4 
6 
6 

24 
5 
5 
7 
I 

4 



871 



118 
21 
13 

113 
36 
4 
41 
72 
31 

'i; 

97 

544 

112 

6 

13 
II 

49 
6 

7 

13 

3 

3 

13 

29 



38 
6 

3 

40 

10 

I 

6 

9 

14 

64 

33 

41 

134 

31 

I 

5 

2 
22 

4 



13' 



1,593 



475 



30 
3 
3 

26 

4 

I 

10 

16 

5 

24 
21 

15 

135 

26 

I 

2 
3 
9 

2 

5 

I 

3 
7 
7 



359 



50 
12 

7 

47 
22 

2 

25 
47 
12 

63 

33 

41 

275 

55 

4 

6 

6 

18 

2 

5 

7 

2 

4 
14 



759 



iTUs rqnesents only those whose timeequied on or belofe June 30, xqoc, who reiiutated daring the tcholastic year 1900-3. In ad^tion to dieie 
there were bs whoee time equred daring xqoo-b who reinstated ^«rxii!f the same jear. 
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TABLE C. 

STATISTICS OP MATRICULATION, JULY I, 1903 TO JUNK 30, I9O3, INCLUSIVE. 





Mea 


Women 


Total 


Gcoenphkal Distribution 


Men 


Women 


Total 


Alabama 


4 

4 
2 

4 

2 
I 

3 

I 

18 
10 

3 
6 

5 

3 

2 

3 

5 

12 

2 

13 
6 

2 

3 

I 

2 

10 

4 


2 
21 

10 
23 


6 

I 

5 
7 

10 
6 
4 

5 

I 

3 

39 

17 

3 

9 

8 

5 
5 
5 
9 
12 

14 
12 
20 

7 

2 

4 
8 
4 

33 
6 
I 


Ohio 


2 

13 

I 
I 
I 
2 
I 

3 

5 
3 

2 
I 
I 
I 
2 

I 
I 

2 
I 
I 
I 


15 
7 

I 

3 

3 

I 
2 
2 
2 
I 
9 
I 

I 
I 

I 
I 


17 
20 


Arizona 


P^ntiKvlvflniA 




PhilioDine Islands 


I 


California ; 


Rhode Island 


2 


Colorado 


Samoa • 


\ 


Connecticnt 


South Carolina 


2 


Diitrict of Columbia 


South Dakota 


4 

3 
8 


Georgia 


Tennessee • 


Hawaiian Islands 


Texas 


Idaho 


Utah 


4 
4 
3 
3 

2 


Illinois 


VermonL . ... ..... 


Indiana 


Virginia 


Indian Territory. 


Washington* •••• ■ 


Iowa 


WestVirffinia 


Kansas 


Wisconsin 


II 


Kentucky 


^Vvomincf 


I 


I^nisiana. . . . . ^ 


Canada: 

M&nitohfl. 




Maine 


I 


Maryland 


Ontario. . 


2 


Massachusetts 


New Brunswick ............... 


I 


Michigan 


Quebec. • . 


2 


MinnesoU 




I 


Missouri 


Taoan 


2 


Montana 


Mexico 


2 


Nebraska 






New Hampshire 


Totals bv Sexes 


177 

128 


191 

33 
158 




New Jersey 


368 


New Mexico 


Totals by Classification : 
Graduate 


New York 


82 


North Carolina 


Underflrraduate 


286 


North DakoU 











There were in addition eleven students who complied with the conditions for entering the correspondence courses 
offered in the English Theological Seminary and iweniy-three who entered for the first time upon correspondence courses 
through the American Institute of Sacred Literature. Neither the English Theological Seminary students nor the American 
Institute students, however, are required to matriculate in the University. 
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TABLE D. 

STATISTICS OF SNROLMKNT, JULY I, I9O2 TO JUNE 30, I903, INCLUSIVB. 



Geographical Distribution 



Alabama 

Alaska 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticui 

District of Columbia. 

Florida. 

Georgia 

Hawaiian Islands.. • • 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Indian Territory 

Iowa. 

Kansas 

Kentucky. 

Louisiana. 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts. 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missoun 

Montana 

Nebraska. 

Nevada 

New Hampshire 

New Jersey 

New Mexico 

New York 

North Carolina 

North DakoU 

Ohio 



Men 



7 
I 

3 

9 

12 

9 
8 

2 

2 

II 

3 

115 

27 

3 
19 
18 

9 
5 

3 

10 

16 

26 

7 

3 

26 

II 

2 

I 

6 

7 

2 

39 
7 
3 

18 






3 

4 

21 

15 
10 

8 

4 

14 

2 

2 

130 

30 

37 
18 
15 
7 
7 
12 
32 
14 
26 

3 
27 
II 



I 
27 

3 
63 

5 

3 
44 



TotiJ 



14 

I 

6 

13 

33 

24 

18 

10 

6 

25 

2 

5 

245 
57 

3 
56 
36 
24 
12 
10 
22 
48 
40 
33 

6 

53 
22 
II 

I 

7 
34 

5 

102 

12 

6 
62 



C cog i Mphic a l I/tttribntioo 



Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Philippine Islands 

Porto Rico 

Rhode Island 

Samoa 

South Carolina 

South DakoU 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 

West Virginia 

Wisconsin 

WjToming 

Australia 

Bermuda 

Brazil 

Canada: 

Manitoba. 

New Brunswick 

Nova Scotia 

Ontario 

Prince Edward Island 

Quebec 

England 

France 

Germany 

Jap*n 

Mexico 



Total number different students. 



Mot 



WOBCS 



Total 



2 

32 

I 

3 
I 

7 
5 
6 

14 
6 

2 

7 

4 

2 

13 

I 
I 
I 

I 

3 
I 

2 
6 
I 

4 
I 

I 

I 

4 

I 



3 
I 

35 

I 
4 

5 
5 
8 

25 

2 
2 
4 
5 

2 

23 

4 



4 
3 
67 
I 
I 

7 
I 
12 
10 
14 
39 
8 

4 
II 

9 

4 

36 

5 

I 
I 
I 

3 

2 
2 

7 

I 
7 

I 
I 

6 

2 



585 



751 



1.336 



\ 
' 4 
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TABLE E. 

STATISTICS OF INSTRUCTION, RSGISTRATION, AND CREDIT, JULY I, 1 902, TO JUNE 30, I903, INCLUSIVE. 



DBPArmsim 



iMSTKUCnOM 



I 



Rbgistratiom 



8 

2 



CsbditGivbm 



I. Philosophy 

II. Political Economy. 

III. Political Science 

IV. HUtory 

VI. Sociology and Anthropology 

VII. Comparative Religion 

VIII. Semitic Languages and Literatures 

IX. Biblical and Patristic Greek 

XI. Greek Language and Literature 

XIL Latin Language and Literature 

XIII. Romance Languages and Literatures 

XIV. Germanic Languages and Literatures 

XV. English Language, Literature and Rhetoric. . 

XVII. Mathematics 

XVIII. Astronomy 

XXL Geology 

XXIL Zoology 

XXVn. Botany 

XXVIII. Pathology and Bacteriology. 

XLI. Old Testament Literature and Interpretation. 
XLII. New Testament Literature and Interpretation 

XLI V. Systematic Theology. 

XLV. Church HUtory 

XLVI. Homiletics 

Library Science. 

Total 



8 

3 
I 

7 
9 

I 
2 
4 
4 
3 
6 

7 
II 

3 
I 

2 
4 
4 
I 
2 
2 
I 
I 
2 
I 



13 

4 

3 
15 
iiK 

I 

8 

20K 

12 
10 
27K 

3 

2 

4 
7 
3 
3 

I 
I 
2 
I 



59 
19 
7 
44 
18 

4 
37 
55 
13 
46 
30 
36 
154 
69 

4 
10 

6 
29 

6 

4 
10 

3 

3 

13 

6 



59 

2 

6 

69 

18 

4 

17 

18 

105 

57 

61 

390 

43 

2 

3 

5 

20 

3 
3 



23 



118 
21 
13 

"3 

36 

4 

41 

72 

31 

151 

87 

97 

544 

112 

6 

13 
II 

49 
6 

7 

13 

3 

3 

13 

29 



38 
6 

3 

40 

10 

I 

6 

9 

14 

64 

33 

41 

134 

31 

I 

5 
2 

22 
4 



15 
3 
3 

19 
7 
3 

3 
8 

30 
16 

13 
46 

15 

I 



9a« 



189K 



685 



908 



1593 



475 



185- 



'Tola] nnmhtt ci dij^tnt i artiuct oii ww 87. Three gmtc iiutnictioo in two deMutments. 

•Final caounfaution was pueed on 66 other oonnes t^ students who will be diuy credited with the same as aoon as they hare gained a record 
of midcaoe work. 

TABLE F. 

SUMMAEY OP REGISTRATION BY YEARS, OCTOBER I, 1892 (DATS OF ORGANIZATION), TO JUNE 30, I903, INCLUSIVE. 



1890-3 1893-4 z894->5 1895-6 Z896-7 1897-8 X898-9 



1899 ^^ 19^'^*' 



i90»-3 



Holding oyer 

New registrations 

Lapsed courses renewed 

Total registration 

Registrations completed 

Registrations dropped 



93 
4 
4 



85 
124 

209 
38 
32 



139 
172 

31 X 
63 
28 



220 
261 

481 

106 

89 



284 
355 

641 
127 
102 



412 
469 

881 
182 
211 



488 
522 

5* 

1015 
282 
261 



472 
676 

105 

II58 

336 

282 



540 

753 

i8< 

1311 

392 

246 



673 
799 
I3« 
1485 
438 
338 



709 
871 
13^ 
1593 
475 
359 



r resDectire courses during that year, 
be scnolasttc ytrnt 1898-9. In aaditio 



'There were j students whose dme eicptred daring the scholastic year i89r-8 who reinstated in their i 

•This repwsc nts only those whose time expired on or before June 30, x8^, who reinstated daring the 1 
Acre were $4 whose time expired during 1898-9, who reinstated during the same year. 

sTUs represents oniv those whose time expired on or before Jane 30, 1899. who reinstated daring the scholastic year 1899-00. In addition to these 
there were 9S whose term nad expired daring 1890-00, who reinstated during the same year. 

4This represents only those whose time expired on or before Jane 30, 1900. who remsuted during the scholastic year X900-Z. In addition to these 
diese there wcxe 44 whose time expired daring Z900-1, who reinstated during mt same year. 

SThis r ep r e sen ts only those whose time expired on or before June 30. 190Z, who reinstated daring the scholastic year 1901-9. In addition to these 
dtare were 6/ whose time emired daring t90x-a« who reinstated during the same year. 

<Thb l e p re scnu only those whose time expired on or before June 30, 1909, wno reinstated daring the scholastic jrear 1909-3. In addition to these 
there were 66 whose time expired doting z909-3» who reinstated duringthe same year. 

TABLE G. See page 93* 
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TABLE H. 



INSTRUCTOES BY DEPAETMENTS, JULY 



n. 



m. 



IV. 



VI. 



PHILOSOPHY 

Professor James Hayden Tufts, Assistant Professor 
George Herbert Locke, Assistant Professor Addi- 
son Webster Moore, Associate Amy Eliza Tanner, 
Reader Katharine Elizabeth Dopp, Non-resident 
Reader Daniel Peter MacMillan, Non-resident 
Reader Fred Warren Smedley, Non-resident 
Reader Henry Waldgrave Stuart. 

POLITICAL ECONOMY 

Assistant Professor William Hill, Assistant Pro- 
fessor Ira Woods Howerth, Assistant Professor 
John Cummings. 

POLITICAL SCIENCE 

Assistant Professor Henry Rand Hatfield. 

mSTOBY. 

Professor George Stephen Goodspeed, Associate 
Professor John Wildman Moncrief, Associate Pro- 
fessor Francis Wayland Shepardson, Instructor 
Ralph Henry C. Catterall, Instructor James West- 
fall Thompson, Assistant Frances Ada Knox, 
Docent Agnes Mathilde Wergeland. 

SOCIOLOGY AND ANTHROPOLOGY - - - - 
Professor Charles Richmond Henderson, Professor 
Charles Zueblin, Associate Professor George Edgar 
Vincent, Associate Professor William Isaac 
Thomas, Associate Professor Marion Talbot, As- 
sociate Professor Frederick Starr, Assistant Pro- 
fessor Ira Woods Howerth, Non-resident -Reader 
Ralph Grierson Kimble, Non-resident Reader 
WiUiam H. AUen. 



8 



VII. COMPARATIVE RELIGION 

Non-resident Reader Laetitia Moon Conard. 

VUI. SEMITIC LANGUAGES AND UTEBATUEES - 
Non-resident Professor George Ricker Berry, Non- 
resident Reader Oscar Tunstall Morgan. 

DL BIBLICAL AND PATBISTIC GBEEK . . . - 
Professor Shailer Mathews, Assistant Professor 
Clyde Weber Wotaw, Reader John W. Bailey, 
Reader Elbert Russell. 

XI. THE GREEK LANGUAGE AND UTEBATUBB - 
Professor Edward Capps, Non-resident Assistant 
Professor Frank Melville Bronson, Non-resident 
Assistant Professor Theodore Lee Burgess, As- 
sistant John Dorsey Wolcott. 

XH. THE LATIN LANGUAGE AND LITEBATUEE - 
Associate Professor Frank Justus Miller, Assistant 
John Dorsey Wolcott, Reader Frances Pellett 



I, 1902, TO JUNE 30, 1903, INCLUSIVE. 

XIU. ROMANCE LANGUAGES AND LITERATUBBS - 
Associate Professor Thomas Atkinson Jenkins, As- 
sistant Professor Maxime Ingres, Instructor Theo- 
dore Lee NefiE, Associate Lis! Cecilia Cipriani, 
Non-resident Reader Merritt Lorraine Hoblit, Non- 
resident Reader Mary C. E. Cameron. 

XIV. GERMANIC LANGUAGES AND LITEBATUBES - 
Professor Starr Willard Cutting, Associate Pro- 
fessor Camillo von Klenze, Assistant Professor 
Paul Oscar Kern, Non-resident AssisUnt Professor 
Johann B. E. Jonas, Non-resident Assistant Profes- 
sor Herman Benjamin Almstedt, Associate Martin 
Schiitze, Non-resident Reader Frederick Otto 
Schub. 

XV. THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE AND LTTEBATUBE, 

AND BHETOBIC 

Professor William Darnall MacClintock, Assistant 
Professor Myra Reynolds, Assistant Professor Al- 
bert Harris Tolman, Assistant Professor Jared G. 
Carter Troop, Instructor Oscar Lovell Triggs, In- 
structor Porter Lander MacClintock, Associate 
George Linneus Marsh, Associate Hexuy Porter 
Chandler, Associate Ella Adams Moore, Assbtant 
Maude Lavinia Radford, Non-resident Reader 
Edith Foster Flint. 

XVIL MATHEMATICS 

Professor Eliakim Hastings Moore, Assistant Pro- 
fessor Jacob W. A. Young, Non-resident Assistant 
Professor William Hoover. 



XVIIL ASTRONOMY 1 

Instructor Forest Ray Moulton. 

XXI. GEOLOGY « 

Lecturer Harry Foster Bain, Non-resident Reader 
Fred Harvey Hall Calhoun. 

XXn. ZOOLOGY * 

Instructor Charles Manning Child, Assistant Wil- 
liam Lawrence Tower, Assistant Thomas Large, 
Non-resident Reader Eugene Howard Harper. 

XXVn. BOTANY - - - , 4 

Instructor Charles Joseph Chamberlain, Instructor 
Henry Chandler Cowles, Assistant Benjamin 
Edward Livingstone, Assistant Harry Nichols 
Whitford. 



XXVin. PATHOLOGY AND BACTEBIOLOGY - 
Non-resident Reader Howell Emlyn Davies. 



1 
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XLL OLD TESTAMENT LITERATURE AND INTER- 
PRETATION 2 

Assistant Professor Herbert Lockwood Willett, 
Associate John M. P. Smith. 

XUl. NEW TESTAMENT LITERATURE AND INTER- 
PRETATION 2 

Reader Elbert Russell, Non-resident Reader 
Thomas Allen Hoben. 

XLiy. 8TSTEMATIG THEOLOGY 1 

Professor George Burman Foster. 



XLV. CHURCH HISTORY 1 

Professor Eri Baker Halbert 

XLVI. HOMILETICS 2 

Professor Galosha Anderson, Professor Franklin 
Johnson. 

LIBRARY SCIENCE 1 

Instructor Josephine Chester Robertson. 

Total 90 



TABLE I. 
instructors by collegiate rank, july i, i902, to june 30, i903, inclusive. 

Professors 14 Associates 7 

Galnsha Anderson, George Ricker Berry (non-resident), Henry Porter Chandler, Lisi Cecilia Cipriani, George 

Edward Capps, Starr Willard Cutting, George Burman Linneus Marsh, Ella Adams Moore, Martin Schutze, 

Foster, George Stephen Goodspeed, Charles Richmond John M. P. Smith, Amy Elixa Tanner. 

Henderson, Eri Baker Hulbert, Franklin Johnson, Wil- assistants 7 

liam Damall MacClintock. Shailer Mathews, Eliakim j.^^^^ ^^^ ^^^^ ^^^^"^ L^rge. Benjamin Edward 

Hastings Moore, James Hayden Tufts, Charles Zueblin. Livingston, Maude Lavinia Radford, William Lawrence 

Associate Professors 9 Tower, Harry Nichbls Whitford, John Dorsey Wolcott 

Thomas A. Jenkins, Camillo von Klenze, Frank Justus (XI and XII). 
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THE PROBLEM OF THE RACES.* 

BY JOHH TeHPLE €RA¥e8, 
Atlanta, tfo. 

Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen: 

Permit me in the beginning to acknowledge 
the courtesy which gives me access to a plat- 
form so noble and to an audience so distin- 
guished as this. 

All sections of our common country pay 
tribute to the merit and equipment of this splen- 
did University. Its work is playing a mighty 
part in the educational uplift of the times. Its 
record has been notable among the forces which 
have given us a reunited country. The state 
and the section from which I come have made 
their yearly vital contribution to its student roll, 
and the superb beneficence of the founder, 
joined to the noble liberality of citizens of Chi- 
cago, and to the consecrated talent and attain- 
ments of its Faculty, have made an institution 
so virile in life, so comprehensive in character, 
and so national in scope that it has come, while 
yet in early youth, to be the alma mater of the 
sections and the pride of the republic 

Fortunate am I and happy in that I bring the 
convictions of this hour to a platform so free 
and to an atmosphere so impartial. Questions 
of abstract policy — ^problems of humanity — 
bearing a hint of section or a complication of 
party are not for the ears of faction or for the 
passions of politics. Upon the fierce and heated 

' Delivered on the occasion of the Forty-eighth Quarterly 
Convocation of the University held in the Quadrangles, 
September 3, 1903, 



bosom of established prejudice the cold stream 
of reason falls too frequently to steam and 
hissing, and men who have convictions that are 
rather definite than popular may thank God for 
the calmer air of universities, and for the clear 
and unbiased minds of students seeking truth. 
It is here and here only that problems of duty 
and of destiny can find a fair hearing and a free 
solution in the tranquil temper and unfettered 
vision of republican youth. 

Upon this dear presumption I hasten to my 
work. 

The problem which I bring to you today is 
yours as well as mine. Whoever you are and 
from whatever section you come, the problem is 
yours — inherited from the fathers and handed 
down to the sons — ^with complications increas- 
ing so rapidly and difficulties multiplying so 
fast that every instinct of prudence and every 
suggestion of safety plead for its prompt and 
full consideration while it may yet be solved — a 
problem for the whole country, because it can- 
not be settled by a section ; and a problem for 
this generation, because in this generation it 
must inevitably reach its crisis and advance in 
promise or decline in evil presage to its conclu- 
sion. 

The thinkers of the Old World, from Glad- 
stone and Bismarck, through James Bryce and 
Arthur Balfour, to Chamberlain and Crispi, 
viewing our country from the vantage ground 
of distance, have with one voice proclaimed this 
the first and foremost problem of our national 
life- 
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The thinkers of our own world who see the 
problem clearly are appalled at the compre- 
hensive danger of its elements, and amazed at 
the apathy of their countrymen toward it. 

Will you bear with me, then, while I state 
this problem briefly and as fairly as I can ? 

The Civil War of the sixties was the tragedy 
of the nineteenth century. Its real cause dated 
back to constitutional constructions and to the 
irrepressible conflict over the nature of the com- 
pact framed by tlie fatliers. Its provoking inci- 
dent, its precipitating cause, was slavery. 

A republic of white men, living in a country 
developed and established by sturdy colonists of 
the Anglo-Saxon race, prospering under a con- 
stitution framed by white men — for the author 
of the Declaration was a slaveholder — ^flourish- 
ing magnificently under institutions molded by 
their united brains, cemented by their common 
blood, and sanctified by their common patriot- 
ism — fell at outs over a black man brought from 
savage Africa and sold from trading ships to 
bondage and slavery, first in Massachusetts, and 
afterwards in the South. We do not halt here 
to wrangle over the mooted responsibility of his 
bringing, or the causes of his subsequent con- 
centration in one section of the country. He 
came, he drifted, and he divided us. Agitators, 
sincere but passionate, raised the question of his 
liberty. The sections divided in interest and 
sentiment upon the issue, and over his black 
body brethren of a white race and of a common 
glorious heritage went to war. 

Of equal valor, but of unequal numbers, the 
men of the North and the men of the South 
grappled for four years at each other's throats ; 
and for this black man of Africa the white men 
of America sacrificed a million heroic lives and 
spent $12,000,000,000 of their money. 

Whether it were worth the colossal sacrifice, 
history, and one hundred thousand broken 
homes, must in time declare. And whether the 
sacrifice were vain and profitless, history and 
the unsolved problem must also say. 



From the unequal contest one section emerged 
victorious, and the other section lingered solemn 
and broken in defeat 

The first act of the victor was to free the 
slaves. The next act of the victor was to make 
the black man, just now a slave, a citizen and 
the equal of his master. There were four mil- 
lion black men then. There are nine million 
now, and seven million in the South. 

Here, then the equations start: 

Two opposite, unequal, and antagonistic races 
are set side by side for government and destiny. 
One of these, by the record, is the strongest race 
on earth ; the other, by the record, is the weak- 
est race on earth. One, a race whose achieve- 
ments make in large part the history of the 
world ; the other, a race which in all its annals 
has written no history, built no monuments, 
made no books, and recorded no achievement, 
and whose only progress has been from contact 
with the stronger race. One, a race, proud, 
progressive, dominant, and historically free; 
the other, a race that came out of centuries of 
savagery into centuries of slavery, and was 
transplanted in one tropical and unnatural night 
from barbarism and slavery into liberty and full 
equality. One, a live, vital, twentieth-century 
race, pulsing the hope and progress of the 
world; the other, a race without a record, 
undeveloped, untrained, but lately slaves, and 
at the utmost a seventh-century civilization. 

There they are — ^master and slave, civilized 
and half-civilized, strong and weak, conquering 
and servile, twentieth-century and seventh- 
century — thirteen hundred years apart — ^set by 
a strange and incomprehensible edict of states- 
manship or of passion, set by the constitution 
and the law, the weakest race on earth and the 
strongest race on earth, side by side on equal 
terms to bear an equal part in the conduct and 
responsibility of the greatest government the 
world ever saw I 

It was an experiment without a precedent 
in history and without a promise in the annals 
of man. 
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Impracticable in abstract form, the proposi- 
tion is rendered impossible by its complications. 
The master race keenly resents the sudden ele- 
vation and the forced equality of their slaves. 
The victorious section eagerly demands the trial, 
and desires the success, of its experiment. The 
master race, from long contact and close asso- 
ciation, carries the ineradicable conviction of 
the inherent and incurable inferiority and in- 
capacity of the black man. The victor section, 
reasoning from abstract philanthropy at the 
distance of a thousand miles, cherishes a fixed 
faith in the unity of race and the equality of 
man. Sectional jealousies compass the experi- 
ment with bitterness. Partisan politics com- 
plicate it with selfish schemes. Frequent crimes 
and recurring violence distort it with passion. 
And behind it all, openly confessed in one sec- 
tion, and only half denied in the other section, 
there lives and breathes in both races and in 
all sections, the deep, uncircumscribed, and 
apparently ineradicable prejudice of opposite 
races, which renders union and sympathy and 
full co-operation hopeless and out of the ques- 
tion forever. 

So that the problem is one of irreconcilable 
dements. It is one of impossible conditions. 
Stated in a sentence, this is the problem : How 
the strongest of races and the weakest of races, 
thirteen hundred years apart in civilization, un- 
equal in history and development, incongruous, 
unassimilable and inherentiy antagonistic, tossed 
between party schemes and sectional jealousies, 
irritated by racial conflicts and misled by mis- 
taken philanthropy, can live on equal terms 
under exactiy the same laws and share on 
equal terms in the same government — ^when no 
other races, opposite and antagonistic, have ever 
shared, in peace and tranquility, since the world 
began, any country or any government created 
by God or fashioned by man. 

This is the question that the times are called 
to answer. This is the riddle that the twentieth 



century is asked to read. This is the experi- 
ment that the temporizing statesmanship of a 
civil revolution has forced upon the age. 

The statement of the proposition carries its 
condemnation, and the equations must be 
changed before the problem can be solved. 

The experiment has had thirty-eight years of 
trial, backed by the power of the federal govern- 
ment and by the sympathy of the world. It has 
failed. From the beginning to the hour that 
holds us, it has failed. The races are wider 
apart and more antagonistic than they were in 
1865. There is less of sympathy and more of 
tension than the races have known since the 
terrible days of reconstruction made chaos in 
the South. The Fifteenth Amendment is prac- 
tically repealed. In nearly every state of his 
numerical liabitation the negro is disfranchised 
under the forms of law. In all the states where 
his ballot is a menace to white supremacy it is 
restrained. With all these years and all these 
forces at his back, there has been an utter failure 
to establish the negro in a satisfactory and self- 
reliant position under the law. Four decades 
after his emancipation he is in point of fact less 
a freeman and infinitely less a citizen than he 
was in 1868. The tumult of the times about us 
proclaim the continued existence and the un- 
reconciled equations of the problem that he 
makes ; and in the common judgment of man- 
kind the legend FAILURE is written large and 
lowering above the tottering fabric of his civil 
rights. 

And yet the experiment goes on. Unchang- 
ing and unlearning, the republic gropes in 
solemn stupidity, in helpless apathy, in mis- 
guided philanthropy, through ceaseless compli- 
cations and hopeless precedent to the hopeless 
and preordained conclusion. The experiment 
goes on, 

I ask you, men and women of this University, 
to consider with me the difficulties which this 
vast problem entails and the mighty reasons 
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which, for the sake of both races, sternly and 
imperatively require its solution. 

To the white man this problem means divi- 
sion. It imperils national unity. It always has 
done so. It always will do so. From the Phila- 
delphia convention to the present hour the negro 
has always been a bone of contention. North, 
East, and West, the sections tolerate in tran- 
quility divisions of trade and sentiment, and 
clasp hands everywhere without suspicion or 
distrust. But a Chinese wall of prejudice shuts 
out the South on this question from the sym- 
pathy of the American people and although 
fraternal platitudes may cross it, and political 
affiliations may scale it, and commercial inter- 
change may run its electric wires under and 
above it, and although but recently military 
loyalty has seemed to shatter it, this wall stands, 
in the sight of God and of nations, and hedges 
in the South as a separate and peculiar people, 
hindered with misapprehension, held aloof in 
prejudice, and fretted by a criticism which, if 
sometimes foimded in philanthropy, is too often 
expressed in passion and answered in bitterness. 

And so long as the problem stands the old 
slave states of the South, unwillingly, protest- 
ingly, despairingly, and yet inevitably, must be 
and will be the continuing gap in the magnifi- 
cent line of our national unity. 

To the white man of the South the problem 
hampers its material development. It halts our 
growth. By the records of the census it 
frightens immigration from industrial competi- 
tion with the negro. It largely deters capital 
from investment in the shadow of an tmsolved 
problem. It makes a standard of labor that 
prejudices all our southern poor against menial 
but honorable service. It depresses agriculture 
on the farms and property in the suburbs, and 
drives all who can afford the change to the 
safety afforded by proximity and police protec- 
tion in the cities. The South is unequaled in 
the four great basic raw materials of coal, iron. 



cotton, and liunber. And yet, while $ioo/xx),- 
000 of our money goes yearly to Europe at 4 per 
cent, these great fields are scantily developed. 
And thus, while one great section of our coun- 
try is halted in development, the free movement 
of men and money in all sections is hindered 
toward the inviting field of opportunity. 

It is a problem of moral decay. It demoral- 
izes politics. Wherever a black supremacy is 
threatened through a black majority the blade 
ballot is strangled without reserve in the blade 
hands that hold it against the safety of the 
state. This is wrong. It is ill^;al. It is mon- 
strous. But it is true. It is true in Georgia. 
It is true in South Carolina. Aye, and it would 
be true in Massachusetts and in Illinois. Put 
yoursdf, men of Illinois, in the place of the 
people you periiaps condemn. Suppose that by 
the steady drift of emig^tion the negro had 
come from the South to be a majority in every 
congressional district, in every l^slative pre- 
cinct, and in every munidpal ward of Illinois. 
Suppose that, realizing this majority, he bad 
organized to utilize it Suppose that you looked 
forward, in the next election, not only to the 
probability, but to the absolute certainty, that 
the next governor of Illinois would be a n^jo ; 
that you would have two negroes in the United 
States Senate to take the places of Hof^ns and 
of Cullom ; that you would have a solid n^^ 
delegation in Congress ; a legislature at Spring- 
fidd looking like a blackbird pie ; negro judges 
on the bench ; negro solidtors in your courts ; 
negro mayors in your chairs, and negro police- 
men on your streets — ^let me ask you, man of 
Illinois, with your pride in the past glories and 
your confidence in the future achievements of 
your historic state — ^let me ask you, if, in the 
shadow of this threat and danger, the streets of 
Springfidd and Chicago, and the woods and 
prairies of Illinois, would not be filled with 
eager white men asking how the South $iq>- 
pressed the n^^ vote? 
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And will you answer that frank question, man 
of Illinois, or man of Massachusetts, like an 
honest Caucasian and like an Anglo-Saxon 
gentleman? 

But the stem and solemn necessity does not 
cure the moral stain. The deadliest influence 
that can compass a popular government is in 
the decay of the spirit that hedges the ballot 
with sanctity. The ballot is the palladium of 
our liberties. The ballot is sacred. A crime 
against the ballot is a stab at the constitution, 
and the necessity which makes the ballot the 
sport of conditions must be removed if the 
republic shall survive. And yet the problem 
shows no promise on this line. We might as 
well be honest here. We might as well face 
stem facts with fearless frankness. I do not 
say it is right. I know it is wrong. I do not 
defend. I do not justify. I do not argue it at 
all. But I am simply here to tell you plainly, 
definitely, resolutely, from the fulness and cer- 
tainty of knowledge, that which you already 
know, and that which under reversed conditions 
you would unquestionably endorse — that there 
will never come a change in these suppressions 
while these conditions last. 

Never, never in a thousand years will the 
negro, N^rth or South, be allowed to govem in 
this republic, even where his majorities are 
plain. We might as well fix this fact in our 
minds to stay. No statute can eradicate, no 
public opinion can remove, no armed force can 
overthrow, the inherent, invincible, indestmct- 
ible, and, if you will, the unscmpulous capacity 
and determination of the Anglo-Saxon race to 
rule. 

It is cmly the knife of surgery that can cure 
this poison in the body and the bones of politics. 
Under the shadow of the problem our politics 
must and will be stained. 

Good government at this point, and wherever 
this black ballot is counted, is threatened, too, 
in its integrity by the growing numbers and the 



increasing venality of this mercenary and irre- 
sponsible and ever purchasable vote, prolific of 
cormption, balancing between factions, and 
holding the mighty power of decision in tre- 
mendous issues at the beck of a tribe or the 
swell of a savage prejudice. 

The problem also throttles political independ- 
ence in the South. We have been ready there 
for years to divide on party lines. We do not 
dare to do it With the white race divided, the 
negro is held up once more to the ballot box 
and becomes the balance of power in the policies 
of the time. We have our separate and diverg- 
ent convictions on economic issues. We cmsh 
these under the iron heel of necessity. We have 
our varying interests that would naturally be 
expressed in opposing politics. We sacrifice 
these material issues to the greater stake. And 
the great people of the South, dominated and 
solidified by the fear of this tmwholesome bal- 
ance, are whipped, protesting, into line behind 
expediency, and forced to compulsory union 
in a single party. The education of the hust- 
ings, the friction of ideas, the vigilant watch- 
fulness of jealous partisanship, and the political 
liberty of the thinker and of the voter, are all 
lost in the shadow of the somber apprehension. 

In a land of light and liberty, in an age of 
enlightenment and law, the women of the South 
are prisoners to danger and to fear. While your 
women may walk from suburb to suburb and 
from township to township, without escort and 
without alarm, there is not a woman of the 
South — ^wife or daughter — ^who would be per- 
mitted or who would dare to walk at twilight 
unguarded through the residence streets of a 
populous town or to ride the out side highways 
at midday. The terror of the twilight deepens 
with the darkness, and in the mral regions 
every farmer leaves his home with apprehen- 
sion in the moming and thanks God when he 
comes from the fields at evening to find all 
well with the women of his home. For behind 
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the prep/lke of net stalks the itnd of hist, 
and Mmwi the ngkA tbtmdtn the mob — en- 
gine of rcngtzsKty moostroas, lawkss, cle{>k)r' 
aUe« bat, imrier the ttncnrcd defects of the law, 
the fierj terror of the cr imin al and die chief 
d^rfense of woman. 

This is also a problem of justice. Fair as 
our designs, and eqtiitabte as our rerdicts, as 
tested by the highest comts, the prejtidice of 
race ineritaMy poisons law and tempts justice, 
from the jury's box to the judge's bendu 

It is a problem of religious unity — separating 
brethren and dividing usefulness. For more 
than one great religious body in this country, 
cherishing a common creed, believing in one 
Lord, one faith, one baptism, are sundered and 
set in separate and sectional camps by the dash 
of convictions here. 

It is a problem of numbers. Four million 
slaves were freed. There are nine million 
negroes now. The problem grows in difficulty 
widi marvelously increasing numbers and is 
magniBed in vitality by delay. If antagonisms 
now so fundamental are not softened, if preju- 
dices now so serious are not healed, then die 
future darkens, and we shall enter with swollen 
numbers upon a period of strife and wrangle 
in whose perils our present troubles will not 
be remembered. Optimism is easy. Optimism 
IS popular. But the togic of conditions is omin- 
ous with warning, and it is braver to be honest 
and wiser to be prepared. 

Here, then, the issues: Unity of the republic, 
material development, purity of politics, politi- 
cal independence, respect for the ballot, rever- 
ence for the constitution, the safety of our 
homes, the sanctity of our women, tfie supre- 
macy of law, the sacredness of justice, the 
integrity of race, and the unity of the church. 
There is not a phase of our dvilization, there 
is not a principle of our race, there is not a 
fundamental of sodety, that is not wrapped in 
the hopeless tangle which this problem weaves. 



These are difficulties which oonipa^ die 
white man of die Sooth. Heaven knows they 
are scrioiis eooagh. 

But what of die negro? It wooU be cnid 
and unkind to cast up die halances of this great 
account without cooskierii^ Um. I spc2k the 
representative sentiment of die South when I 
say that we would not come to the considera- 
tion of thb tremendous issue widiout a high 
and humane consideratioo for the negro. How 
does die problem come to him, and what does 
the future hokl? 

'^lll die wUte man permit the negro to 
have an equal part in the industrial, political, 
sodal, and civil advantages of the United 
States? This, as I understand it, is the ques- 
tion which involves his life and destiny. 

These words come from a negro — the wisest, 
the most thoughtful, and the most eloquent 
negro of his time — as discreet as Washington, 
a deq>er diinker, and a much more eloquent 
man. But for one hour of the Atlanta ejq)osi- 
tion. Council, of Huntsville, might stand today 
where Washingtcm of Tuskegee stands — as the 
recognized leader of his race. 

This question, asked by G>undl, as the delib- 
erate representative of his people, is the core 
of the negro problem. 

The answer to it is in every white man's 
heart, even if it does not lie openly on every 
white man's lips. It may be expressed in 
diplomacy ; it may be vdled in indirection ; it 
may be softened in philandiropy : it may be 
guarded in politic utterance, and oftenest of 
all it is restrained by ultra conservatism and 
personal timidity. But wherever the answer 
to this vital question comes, stripped of verbi- 
age and indirection, it rings like a martial bugle 
in the single syllable— "No !" 

This may not be right, but it is honest It 
may not be just, but it is evident It may 
not be politic, but it is a great, glaring, indis- 
putable, indestructible fact North and Soudi 
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the answer, wherever it is honest, is the same. 
I agree with Albion Tourgee that there are not 
ten thousand men in the republic who can 
answer that question in the affirmative. Council 
knows the answer and states it with the courage 
of a man. Bishop Turner knows it; Bishop 
Holsey knows it ; Bryden and Bruce and Tay- 
lor knew it; the Chicago papers know it; I 
think that Booker T. Washington knows it 
sadly in his heart, and I believe that every 
llioughtful gentleman who strips theory from 
the bare form of fact knows it — ^here and every- 
where. 

This is from first to last a race problem. It 
is an issue of race and not of politics. It is a 
thing of skin and type, and not of section or 
condition. It is a part of the universal prob- 
lem. The history of man has been written 
in race antagonism and in race separation. 
The Hebrew and Egyptian, the Jew and the 
gentile, the Turk and the Christian, Magyar 
and Hungarian, Venetian and Moor, Mexican 
and Texan, negro and Chinaman, white man 
and Indian — the repulsion is the same. 

A thousand years have not removed the 
prejudice against the Jew, who is the aristocrat 
of history. How then, shall the negro hope 
to conquer where the Jew has failed? This 
race prejudice has no sectional lines. It is 
held in no geographical boundaries. Every 
issue of the leading negro papers published in 
the North reeks with protest against the dis- 
criminations exercised throughout the North 
against the negro race. Boston, the metropolis 
of abolition, will not employ negroes in the 
department stores. Nor will Chicago. The 
Boston Globe received a formal social protest 
against the employment of a negro reporter on 
its local staff. The sister's son of Wendell 
Phillips, rich with the evangel blood of emanci- 
pation, refused to associate with a negro in 
Harvard University. Fred Douglas in his last 
speech declared that only one white man in all 
the ranks of the abolitionists had ever permitted 



him to forget in his presence that he was a 
negro. There are 40,000 negroes in Ohio, 
Pennsylvania, and New York. Where is the 
office that they hold, or the station of trust 
and profit that they fill ? In Mr. Crumpacker's 
state of Indiana they lynch negroes almost as 
frequently and upon much less provocation than 
in Georgia. A riot raised on race prejudice 
reddened the central avenues of New York. 
Chicago citizens chased a negro through the 
central streets, ready with a rope to visit capital 
punishment for theft. Boston elected a negro 
by accident to her common council, and then 
oflfered him $10,000 to remove his offensive 
color from the chamber in which he served. 

Race prejudice is as old as the world and 
as everlasting as the hills, and this prejudice — 
deep, uncircumscribed and uneradicable — sits 
like a shadow on the future of the weaker race. 
It makes the core of his problem, and it answers 
Council's earnest question with an inexorable 
"No!" 

Under this prejudice the negro can never, 
North or South, be received in equal social and 
personal relations with the families of the white 
race, and can never, therefore, be a social equal 
with the white man. 

Under this prejudice he will never. North or 
South, be permitted to govern in any state or 
country, even where he has a majority, and 
he can never, therefore, be a political equal. 

If he can have, then, neither social nor poli- 
tical equality — and every fact and all theory 
and all instinct and every unbroken precedent 
declare that he cannot — then he can never under 
these conditions reach the full development of 
a citizen or the full stature of a man. If he 
remains in this country, he must remain as an 
inferior, and his suffrage becomes a mockery 
and his liberty a farce. 

It is a problem for the negro because he can 
never compete with Anglo-Saxon civilization. 
Once more I recall that his is the weakest and 
ours the strongest race on earth. Our majority 
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is 60,000,000, and we have a thousand years 
the start of him. No race has ever competed 
successfully with the Saxon, and where is the 
hope of the negro? In politics, in society, in 
industry, and in trade there is no well-founded 
hope for the inferior race. History without a 
break, and precedent without a variation, pro- 
claim this to be true. There is not a line of 
light or promise of equality for him in any field. 

This is the core of my contention— the basis 
of my argument All our splendid platitudes 
are wrecked on this stem fact All our brave 
fjhilanthropies heat out their beautiful lives 
on this inexorable truth: The negro fronts a 
hopeless and unequal competition! 

There he stands, that helpless and unfortu- 
nate inferior. For his sake the one diflference 
has widened between the sections of our com- 
mon country. Over his black body we have 
shed rivers of blood and treasure to emphasize 
our sq>arate convictions of his destiny. And 
yet, as the crimson tide rolls away into the 
years, we realize that all this blood and treasure 
and travail was spent in vain, and that the 
negro, whom a million Americans died to free, 
is in present bond and future promise still a 
slave, whipped by circumstance, trodden under 
foot by iron and ineradicable prejudice; shut 
out forever from the opportunities which are 
the heritage of liberty, and holding in his black 
hand the hollow parchment of his franchise as 
a free man looks through a slave's eyes at the 
impassable barriers which imprison him forever 
within the progress and achievement of a domi- 
nant and all-conquering race. 

By the whole unbroken record of Anglo- 
Saxon history, I swear that this is true. 

Two things seem dear, then, in relation to 
the race problem. In its present status it com- 
passes the progress of the white man with 
demoralization and difficulty that puts his very 
civilization in peril and disrepute. 

In its present status it wraps the negro's 
destiny in unequal competition and leaves him 



helpless under the weight of a prejudice uni- 
versal, tmlifting, unchanging, and overwhdm- 
ing. 

Shall this experiment go on? 

Will education soften these conditions and 
bring the experiment to success? Serious 
thinkers deq>ly question this. By the record 
of the census, the negro's criminality has 
increased as his illiteracy has decreased, and 
his race antagonism has g^wn with his intelli- 
gence. Education brings light, and light p^- 
ception, and with quickened faculties the n^^ 
sees the difference between his real and his 
constitutional status in the republic He sees 
that neither worth nor merit nor attainment 
can overcome the world-wide repulsion of type 
and color; and, seeing this, he is moved to 
rebellious protest and sometimes to violent re- 
venge. Education spoils the laborer and makes 
inevitably, and logically, and laudably the aspir- 
ant for social and political equalities which have 
been and will be forever denied him by the 
mling race. Education develops wants whidi 
cannot be supplied and aspirations which never 
can be met Industrial education will not win 
where mental education has failed. The hand 
is not greater than the head. Industrial com- 
I)etition will make a sterner struggle with the 
superior people. The battle of the loaf will 
be the deadliest and most destructive contest 
of the races. 

Will the formal repeal of the Fifteenth 
Amendment cut the core from the politiod 
problem, an develop peace? I do not think 
so. The elimination of the n^^ro from politics 
would remove him from strife and wrangle, 
and destroy the sectional bitterness with which 
his history has divided the republic. But 
it would cut hope and motive and ambition 
from his horizon, and leave him sunken and 
degraded, with nothing to live for but his 
creature comfort and his lust 

Will religion heal the problem and lose the 
prejudice of race in the brotherhood of man? 
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Not this side of the millennium — ^not before 
the coming of Christ — ^will human nature 
undergo the regeneration that will bring this 
result to pass. * If the spirit of Christ could per- 
vade the world — if the devil of prejudice could 
be held in bondage for a thousand years — 
when the world is the new heaven ; when man 
is everywhere the image of his Maker — ^these 
things may then be solved in the alembic of 
religion. But "ifs" are intangible, "whens" are 
immaterial, and both are millennial. For when 
these "ifs" are materialized into "is'es," and 
these "whens" are crystallized into "nows," 
then, indeed, this corruptible shall have put on 
incorruption, and this mortal shall have put on 
immortality in the land where prejudice is ended 
and problems have no place. 

Can the strong race lift up the weaker to its 
level? Not in contact, not in proximity. 
Never. In the long, slow process the higher 
would inevitably sink nearer to the level of 
the lower race. Inferior races absorb the vices 
rather than the virtues of the superior race. 
The Hawaiian has degenerated in health and 
morals by contact with the English-speaking 
race. The Turanian and Tasmanian races 
perished by contact with higher civilization. 
The Maoris and New Zealanders suffered so, 
and the noble red man is today a besotted 
wretch perishing in the white heat of a civiliza- 
tion for which he was never designed. Not 
in equal relations, not side by side, can the 
higher race reform the lower. Apart and sepa- 
rate, by missionary and evangel, by example 
and by counsel, we may help an inferior race 
to be helpful, self-reliant, and free. But not 
under the shadow of our robust and stalwart 
sins, or under the iron weight of our all- 
conquering evils. History stamps discourage- 
ment on the theory everywhere. 

May God keq> this great Caucasian people 
from the poison of a "mongrel" blood! 

Is there any other remedy? Is there any 
other balm in Gilead? Is there any healing 



here? Not within my vision, and not within 
the records of experience. Try all these rem- 
edies — test them all as they have all been tested 
and mocked in the trials of the years. Try 
any new remedy that wisdom or quackery may 
propose. And when we have tried them all, 
and have failed in all, as we are failing and 
will forever fail, it may be that Almighty God, 
the last imminent factor in the destiny of 
nations, will strike the scales from our blinded 
eyes and lead us by elimination and higher 
logic to see the remedy — the only remedy — 
His remedy. 

For on the single occasion when the skies 
were parted for light upon the problem of the 
wrangling races. Almighty God reached down 
to Egypt and by the definite way of separation 
led the Jews, his chosen people, over seas of 
difficulty and through wildernesses of doubt to 
their promised land. 

Separation of the races is the way — the only 
way. If God "hath made of one blood all the 
nations of the earth," he hath also "established 
unto them the metes and bounds of their habi- 
tation!" He did not intend that opposite and 
antagonistic races should live together. The 
prejudice of race is a pointing of providence, 
and the antagonism of peoples is the fixed 
policy by which God peoples the different por- 
tions of the universe and establishes the indi- 
viduality of the nations. The act that brought 
these people together on this continent was a 
sin of the fathers — a sin of greed, an iniquity 
of trade — ^and the sorrow and suffering of the 
present is for the sin of the past — a sin against 
nature and a sin against God. The curse can 
be lifted only when nature is vindicated and 
God is obeyed. The problem will be solved 
only when the negro is restored to the "bounds 
of his habitation." 

The wisdom of our wise men has fallen in 
line with the wisdom of the Almighty. Some 
of the greatest names and greatest hearts in all 
our history have thought and said that separa- 
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Hon was the logical, the inevitable, the only 
solution. Daniel Webster said so. Thomas 
Jefferson said so most definitely and eloquently. 
Edward Everett said so. James Madison said 
so. Henry Qay believed and said it. Twice 
in his glorious and illustrious lifetime, gra- 
ham Lincoln, who did not believe in the negro 
as a citizen and a voter, moved in his public 
station toward a definite plan of separation. 
By the sending of Thomas Fortune to the Phil- 
ippines, President Roosevelt is, inferentially at 
least, in consideration of a similar plan. Henry 
Grady believed in it. Bishop Turner is its open 
advocate. Blyden and Council and Taylor, and 
the ablest leaders of the race, are said to favor 
it; and I think that Booker Washington in 
his heart knows that neither worth nor merit 
nor achievement will ever bridge the impass- 
able barrier of race prejudice, and that, when 
the last arrow of his noble but hopeless eflFort 
has been shot, it must come to this at last. 

We have temporized for forty years upon 
this problem. In the exhaustion of all our 
expedients, in the failure of all our theories, 
and in the providence of God, we have come 
at last to the parting of the ways. 

There is not a hope in fact or reason for the 
negro outside of separation. 

There is no peace, no purity, no tranquil de- 
velopment, no durable prosperity, and no moral 
growth for the white race outside of separation. 

It is neither impossible nor impracticable. 
The elements are willing and the way is in 
reach. This is not a day of impossibilities. To 
the genius, the energy, and the necessities of 
this age all things are possible. Every day 
sees the business world, the educational world, 
the political world converting the impossible 
into the possible. The hand of the Almighty is 
steadily opening the way. 

It is a day of large things, a day of magnifi- 
cent enterprises, a day of colossal movements 
everywhere. 

England has offered a kingdom tract in 



Africa to the Jews of the world. The Zionist 
congress in Switzerland has met the oflfer, and 
the children of Israel— ^God's chosen people — 
scattered for centuries through all the world, 
will come trooping back to re-establish Israel 
as a nation and to make a New Jerusalem upon 
the earth. Wonderful and inspiring spectacle! 
Is there anything so wonderful, so marvelous, 
as this in the proposition to establish a com- 
pact, gregarious, and comparatively docile race 
of negroes in a state or country of their own? 

Is the expense appalling? Is the cost pro- 
hibitive? England again offers an example. 
England, our mother-country — England, next 
to ourselves, the greatest and most enlightened 
government under the sun — England has just 
put its hand into its pocket to expend $500,000,- 
000 in order to buy out the Irish landlords and 
to heal the otherwise incurable running sore of 
Irish discontent Wonderful liberality! Won- 
derful statesmanship! 

We are as rich as England — richer than 
England, and twice as rich as any other king- 
dom in the world. We have as great a stake, 
as tremendous a necessity, in this negro prob- 
lem as England had with Ireland. We have 
already expended $1,000,000,000 in the futile 
eflFort to make the negro free. If England, just 
out of the war in Africa, can expend $500,000,- 
000 to solve its Irish problem, then surely the 
greatest of republics, in this era of peace and 
unparalleled prosperity — ^at the acme of its 
wealth, at the zenith of its greatness and 
power — can well aflFord to put a few hundred 
millions into the solution of the vital problem 
of its races — z problem demoralizing to one 
race and hopeless for another; a problem that 
menaces unity, purity, and peace. Liberality 
in this emergency is superb economy. 

The argument of analogy would seem con- 
clusive. 

Somewhere, and in some way, if the races are 
to separate, there must be found a place for 
the negro, a plan of separation, an inducement^ 
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and the consent of the elements involved. 
Briefly and in fragmentary outline, let us con- 
sider these. 

In the matter of location. Follow first the 
inferential line of the president of the United 
States — ^the Philippines. Thomas Fortune's 
mission was said to be successful. His report 
was published that the Philippine soil and 
climate was suited to the negro, that the terri- 
tory was ample and that on one of these islands 
he believed the fortunes of the negro and the 
native might be worked out side by side. It 
may be that the islands of the sea were placed 
by Providence in our keeping to furnish an 
answer to the problem of the times. The repa- 
triation of Africa is the sentimental ideal of 
the advocates of separation — ^to go back to the 
Dark Continent from which they came, carry- 
ing the light, the law, and the gospel of the 
great republic, after two centuries of touch, 
and side by side with the children of Israel 
to establish anew the merits and the mis- 
sion of an unfortunate race. If there be those 
who would oppose on philanthropic grounds 
the sending of the negro so far out of reach of 
help and regulation, there is land to be had at 
home. Lower California might be secured. 
The lands west of Texas might be had. But 
the government does not need to purchase. 
Four hundred million acres of government land 
is yet untaken and undeveloped in the West. 
Of these vast acres the expert hydrog^pher 
of the Interior Department has reported that it 
is easily possible to redeem by irrigation enough 
to support in plenty a population of sixty mil- 
lion people. So that the question of location 
is secure. A gregarious race might be settled 
anywhere within this scope of suggestion with 
a population not so dense as that of Belgium 
and the Netherlands. The cost would vary 
with the location, but under any conservative 
plan it would not be greater than England will 
spend in Ireland, and not nearly so much as 
the Jews for their New Jerusalem. 



No reasonable or considerate plan would call 
for the wholesale or summary deportation of 
the negro. With his consent, and with gov- 
ernmental aid, the movement might proceed 
slowly and with consideration. The older 
negroes would scarcely care to go. They are 
passing rapidly to a land that our problems 
cannot reach. Within conservative limits, the 
transportation even to Africa would be practic- 
able and easy. If only the vessels that brought 
foreigners to our shores from 1880 to 1885 had 
carried back to Africa as many negroes as they 
brought immigrants to us, not a single black 
man, woman, or child would have been left in 
the country in 1885! Carl McKinley, the 
ablest and clearest statistician who has ever 
figured on this line, has made it plain that to 
induce the annual emig^tion of 12,500 child- 
bearing females of the average age of twenty 
>ears would remove the maternal element of 
the negro race in forty years and leave it easy 
to carry the remaining part. To remove in 
forty years all the negroes who are now under 
the age of forty years, and to remove the 
increase only — all the children who shall be 
bom within these forty years — would be the 
remainder of the problem — ^an easy and prac- 
ticable task. And the same cool statistician, 
figuring liberally and counting it as sure that 
the government would do what it unquestion- 
ably ought to do, and send these people with 
some moneyed provision for their earlier wants, 
estimates that at $200 a head it would cost only 
$10,000,000 a year, which is less than one- 
twelfth of the nation's revenue from its internal 
taxes, or in forty years the total cost would be 
$400,000,000 — or $100,000,000 less than Eng- 
land has just paid for peace and tranquility in 
Ireland. If any of you who hear should care 
to investigate this phase of the question deeply, 
and to carry these calculations forward, you 
will find Mr. McKinley 's book. An Appeal to 
Pharaoh, one of the most instructive and con- 
vincing volumes you have ever read. 
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Of course, in the event of locating the negro 
in this country, the cost would be largely but 
indefinitely reduced. 

Whether a state or colony should be the form 
of government would be within the discretion 
of the statesmen who put this plan into action. 
If a state, it would have the model and example 
of our own states to shape its plan and gov- 
ernment. It might be made a counterpart of 
our surrounding states; for the negro's is an 
imitative mind, and he could not find a nobler 
model. If a state, it should be exclusively a 
negro state. Every office in it, from chief 
justice of the court to coroner of the county, 
should be held exclusive to the negro race. 
Every white man should be debarred from right 
of franchise or of holding property in that state. 
It should be— especially if in this country — 
from first to last a negro state holding its 
rights under the constitution — the right to rep- 
lesentation in the federal Congress — paying its 
taxes to the government, but holding every 
right free and unchallenged, equal in every way 
to Illinois or Georgia. In the distribution of 
the army there might be placed a federal gar- 
rison on its border for protection without and 
order within the state. 

The superb inducement to the negro would 
be found in the freedom, the individuality, and 
the opportunity of an independent common- 
wealth, in which he would be freed from the 
unequal competition of a superior people, and 
given a chance to develop a character, and to 
demonstrate the merits of his leaders and the 
capacities of the race. 

The constraining inducement to go should 
most unquestionably be given in an amendment 
to the constitution which restricted his ballot 
to the state set apart for him by the generosity 
of the government. This would be fair. It 
would be equitable. Let no white man vote in 
the negro state to harass the negro councils, 
and let no negro vote in any other state than 
his own. You cannot vote in Georgia; I can- 



not vote in Illinois. The hardship is not great 
in view of the tremendous reasons that require 
it, and in return for the magnificent advantages 
which compensate it This provision would 
be necessary as a controlling inducement for 
the change. Every aspiration in the negro 
race should set toward the state of his oppor- 
tunity. And if, with this great goal before 
him, he hesitated to go, or failed in going, it 
would be the last crowning proof of the hope- 
less and remediless inferiority of his people. 
Never was proposition fairer. Never was com- 
pensation nobler to a race. A flag for a fetich ; 
a country for a prison; and a glorious and 
unhindered opportunity for the empty mockery 
of a ballot, which has been and will be strangled 
here forever in his grasp. 

Will the negro go? I think honestly and 
deliberately that he will. The protest of the 
very few well-fed, well-kept, and well- condi- 
tioned negroes who surround us here must not 
blind us to the plea of the helpless and hope- 
less thousands who see no light in the present 
and no hope in their future environment 
Many of the ablest and truest leaders of the 
race are ardent advocates of separation. Bishop 
Turner, the wisest and most conservative leader 
of his race, is the advocate and evangel of 
a negro republic in Africa. Ten thousand 
negroes in Kansas petitioned Congress to appro- 
priate money for a plan of separation. As 
a recognized advocate of the plan, I have had 
thousands of letters from negroes thanking me 
and bidding me God-speed with their prayers. 
Societies have been formed all over the country, 
some of them doing me the honor to bear my 
name, to organize the co-operative movement 
for a separate state. A circular carrying the 
plan was put ten years ago into the hands of 
one of the ablest and most eloquent negroes 
of the South. He carried it, not to persuade, 
but to explain to leading negroes in every sec- 
tion of the country, and out of 5,000 circulars 
4,500 came back to us bearing the deliberate, 
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0^ ^^tul approval of the best representatives 
jfc J^^ negro race. I believe that, fairly pre- 
^tvl^ to his intelligence, fairly appealing to 
nis love of change, and with a general under- 
standing of its advantages and opportuni- 
ties, the negro will thank God and bless 
America for a plan like this. 

Will the white South be willing for the negro 
to go? 

I frankly confess the promise of some opposi- 
tion to the idea in the South. Paradoxical as 
it may seem, the South loves the negro — ^not 
the new negro, but the old. In his place and 
in the relations clearly understood, there is a 
feeling of affection between the southern white 
man and the better negroes which our friends 
to the north of us can never appreciate and 
never understand. But the relations of the 
races in the South are constantly growing more 
strained and impleasant. The new negro is 
killing the relation established by the old negro. 
Every year the reluctance of the South to part 
with the negro is lessened, and the multiplying 
crimes and increasing unthrift of the negro are 
changing this reluctance to a positive anxiety 
for his departure. 

The chief opposition in the South would rest 
upon the misapprehension, which you doubtless 
share, that the negro is indispensable to the 
agriculture and labor conditions of that section. 
That was once true. It is no longer true. I 
state here for the first time a fact which will 
be as surprising to the South as it is to you: 
The negro no longer makes the staple or cereal 
crops of the South! The cotton of Texas, of 
Louisiana, and of Mississippi is made chiefly by 
the white man and not by the negro I The 
negro is no longer an industrial necessity. This 
fact is from the census. It is not as yet pub- 
h'shed, but it comes straight from an authority 
beyond question in the Labor Bureau at Wash- 
ington. It is being verified and understood by 
the best observers and thinkers of the states; 
and when that fact — ^that tremendous fact, now 



so little understood — becomes generally known 
in the country and in the South, then the South 
will stand as solidly for separation as its 
humblest representative stands for it here to- 
day. 

And if this means the reduction of our rep- 
resentation in Congress, let that come. It 
would be a temporary loss. The exodus of the 
negro will let in the tides of an improved and 
restricted immigration, and the working Swede, 
the thrifty German, and the gallant Irishman 
will come in to renew our political status and 
to fill the hiatus with a homogeneous people. 

Will the northern white man be willing for 
the negro to go? 

The politician, unthinking, and the philan- 
thropist, far-thinking and generally over-think- 
ing, answers, "No!" The masses — the real 
people — answer "Yes!" Recent events have 
uncovered a revolution of sentiment in the 
North toward the negro. The masses have been 
disillusioned. The idleness, the ingratitude, the 
insolence, and the crime of the negro have alien- 
ated even his friends. Even the philanthropists 
must be hopeless at least oyer the unchanged 
and unchanging conditions which they protest. 
As for the politicians, they are parrots — echoes 
of opinions, which they follow, but never make. 
The masses, in some things at least, are the 
masters of the politicians — and the masses see 
the truth. 

Standing here today, and standing as I have 
so often stood before the real people of the 
North and West, understanding their spirit and 
their temper, I announce before you, without 
hesitation and without reserve, that upon this 
issue and under the new light which the decade 
has brought it, I would be willing with absolute 
confidence to submit to the vote of the real 
people of the North and West the whole question 
of the South and the negro — ^whether that issue 
be disfranchisement or whether it be separation ! 

Let the negro continue to settle in the North, 
as he has done. And if the problem continues. 
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it will be our only recourse to persuade him to 
settle in these great centers where our brethren 
may share and understand our perplexities. 
Let the tide continue to drift here — ^and the day 
will come when the laboring masses of the 
North will arise and demand a separation just 
as sternly as they demanded and secured the 
exclusion of the Chinese. 

The philanthropist will grow weary, the 
theorist will despair, and the politician in time 
will undergo a change of heart And we all 
shall come in the fulness of real philanthropy, 
and in the soundness of real discretion, to see 
the only solution — the one remedy — and to fol- 
low it in the fear of God and in the faith of the 
people, to prosperity and peace. 

Ladies and gentlemen, my message is given 
and my mission is done. The scope of the dis- 
cussion is too vast for an hour and too deep for 
a morning's thought I have oflFered the bare 
elements which your brains and your scholar- 
ship must clothe with the form and substance of 
more elaborate truth. May the words which 
have been spoken in weakness be raised in 
strength, and may you see my people and their 
problem as you have not done before. 

Let my parting words plead for the harmony 
and sympathy which lie for us beyond this 
dividing issue. Abraham Lincoln told you in 
1859 that the Union "could not survive half 
slave and lialf free." I believe with all my 
mind that if he lived today his noble lips would 
frame again the truth that the Union cannot any 
longer live half black and half white — ^half 
slave and half free I This is an issue upon 
which it seems we can never agree. 

For half a hundred years we have wrangled 
and fought and bled and died about this black 
man from Africa! Is the wrangle worth its 
fearful cost? Shall the great northern section 
of our conmion country always turn its hand 
against the great southern section of our coun- 
try? Shall the young American of the North 
steel his heart against the young American of 
the South over an alien's cause? Shall the 



children of one blood and of a common glorious 
heritage divide in bitterness over a stranger in 
our midst? Shall the memories of Eutaw and 
Yorktown be obliterated in the recollections of 
Wilmington and Newnan? Shall the peace and 
harmony of this great republic be forever im- 
periled for the sake of the negro, whose faults 
and whose weakness so wonderfully outweigh 
his virtues and his gratitude? Shall the black 
man from Africa hinder and delay the woric and 
the destiny of our imperial race? 

Great God! The idea is monstrous and un- 
thinkable ! The South is neither cruel nor un- 
patriotic, and the North knows it The North 
is neither immovable nor vindictive, and the 
South knows it. If either of us is mistaken, and 
if both of us are mistmderstood, we are yet one 
people, and we must meet upon tlie plane of our 
brotherhood and our destiny. 

Men and women of the University, I appeal 
to you who make the future. I appeal for 
Caucasian unity. I appeal for the imperial des- 
tiny of our mighty race. This is our country. 
We made it We molded it We control it, and 
we always will. We have done great things. 
We have mighty things yet to do. The n^ro 
is an accident — an unwilling, a blameless, but 
an unwholesome, unwelcome, helpless, tmas- 
similable element in our civilization. He is not 
made for our times. He is not framed to share 
in the duty and the destiny which he perplexes 
and beclouds. Let us put him kindly and 
humanely out of the way. Let us give him a 
better chance than he hsis ever had in hist^y, 
and let us have done with him. Let us solve his 
problem — frankly, fearlessly, nobly, and speed- 
ily. Let us put it behind us. Let us purify our 
politics of the perplexity. Let us liberate the 
South to vote and to think like free-men upon 
the mighty issues of the times. 

And in the name of history and destiny, in 
the name of the past and in the name of the 
future, in the name of God and of our mission, 
I appeal to this great, conquering Caucasian 
race to lock arms and go forward and onward 
and upward to its essential work. 
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THE HTATEMEHT OF THE ACTING PRESIDENT, 
DEAN HARRY PRATT JUD80N. 

Ladies and Gentlemen: 

The statement which is usually made by the 
President on these occasions will be omitted at 
this time and will be duly printed in the Uni- 
versity Record eariy in the Autumn Quarter. 
I beg to detain your attention for a few mo- 
ments, therefore, only to speak of one or two 
matters which seem appropriate just now. 

This is the first convocation in the history of 
the University at which the President has not 
been present. I am sure that we all unite in 
regret at his absence, at the same time that we 
all rejoice in his well-earned vacation and ex- 
tend our cordial good wishes to him over the 
ocean. Those who know the keen and watchful 
interest which Dr. Harper takes in every detail 
of the life of the University are well aware that 
at this moment his thoughts are here, and that, 
if he is not able to be bodily present in Oiicago 
and in Europe simultaneously, it is owing to an 
existing limitation on material existence in time 
and space which we may be sure that no one can 
regret more acutely than our tireless President 
himself. Nothing in hvunan progress, I am con- 
fident, would gratify him more than to be able 
so to multiply himself as to be present and 
actively occupied in a dozen diflferent places at 
the same time. Meanwhile we can only hope 
that under the present limited conditions of 
htmian nature he may by this trip so recruit his 
energy of mind and body as in the coming days 
to accomplish his usual manifold activities. 

The University G)nvocation affords a forum 
for free discussion, from many points of view, 
of all matters of public interest. The informal 
motto of our own, as in fact it must be of all 
sincere universities, is liberty and truth. It is 
truth which we seek in the whole field of 
human knowledge and thought, and truth can 
be reached only if we hear and duly weigh all 
sides of every subject. It is for this reason 



that we are glad today to receive a message 
on one of the gravest social questions of the 
republic from a point of view which we in the 
North are not always able to take. We thank 
the Convocation orator for the candor and force 
with which he has stated the case, and extend 
to him, as to his state, a cordial welcome to 
Chicago. 

The Quarter which is now closing is the 
tenth held in the summer. The attendance has 
steadily increased, from 537 in 1894 to 2,329 
in 1893. It is especially in the graduate and 
professional work that the increased attendance 
is evident. In 1894 there were 245 in the 
Graduate School ; in 1903, 710. In 1894 there 
were 60 in the Divinity School, and in 1903, 
223. The present Quarter records 162 in 
medical work, as against 49 last year; and we 
have now for the first time a summer session 
of the Law School, with 52 students, as against 
67 for the Spring Quarter. The change in the 
date of the Second Term, by which it ends 
about the first of September, has proved an 
undoubted convenience to all concerned. In 
1900, under the old system, the registration for 
the Second Term was 712. For the Second 
Term of 1903 the registration has been 1490. 

The nature of the work of the University 
in the Summer Quarter is gradually becoming 
recognized. We have taken pains from the first 
to emphasize the fact that the Summer Quarter 
is not a summer school. The program involves 
the regular serious work of a university ses- 
sion, and not the delicate admixture of gentle 
intellectual exhilaration with wholesome and 
abundant recreation which composes the usual 
summer school. As this fact becomes realized, 
our attendance contains a constantly diminish- 
ing number of educational curiosity seekers, 
and correspondingly more of those who desire 
to accomplish a definite piece of serious work. 

The buildings in which for two years past 
all have taken so much interest are at the point 
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of completion. With the opening of the com- 
ing Autumn Quarter the School of Education, 
with its ancillary departments, the University 
High School, the Chicago Manual Training 
School, and the Elementary School, will be 
housed in their spacious quarters on Fifty-ninth 
street. The beautiful Commons building, with 
the Club House for men, and the Mandel Audi- 
torium will also be in active use. The unsightly 
old gymnasium has already disappeared from 
the Quadrangle, with the unanimous approval 
of Trustees, Faculty, and students, and the 
Bartlett Gymnasitun through the coming year 
will fitly accommodate the Department of 
Physical Culture. Few more important things 
have been done for making the life of the Uni- 
versity interesting and wholesome than the con- 
struction of these buildings, adapted, as each is, 
to some peculiar need. University life should 
be surrounded by such conditions as to insure 
a becoming dignity, which at least is worth 
quite as much to character as the crude force 
which so many phases of our American life dis- 
play. It is toward such beauty and dignity of 
environment that our new buildings especially 
contribute, and it is in that sense that they are 
so cordially welcomed. 

The staflf of instruction for this Quarter has 
included men representing the following insti- 
tutions : 

Wetleyan University (Conn.)* Princeton University, 
Dalhousie University, McGill University (2), Colby Col- 
lege, Allegheny College, University of Washington, Johns 
Hopkins University, Bradley Polytechnic Institute (2), 
Harvard University, Cincinnati Conferences of Arts and 
Literature, Chicago Manual Training School, University 
of Wisconsin (a). University of Utah, Washington Uni- 
versity, Garrett Biblical Institute, Bangor Theological 
Seminary (2), University of Michigan, Columbia Univer- 
sity, Savannah (Ga.) High School, Chicago Art Institute, 
Woman's College (Baltimore), University of Pennsyl- 
vania, Editor Atlantic, Pastor First Baptist Church 
Evanston, Chicago Public Library. 

During the Summer Quarter, 1903, teachers 
from other institutions registered as students as 
follows : 





Men 


Wo«« 


Total 


Universities 


76 

102 

14 

26 


26 

75 

21 

16S 

90 

I 


102 


Colleges 


35 
323 
"5 

27 


Normal schools 


High schools and academies 

Public schools 


Superintendents 


Total 


398 


381 


779 





TH£ STAFF OF IMrRUOTIOK. 
{CloMlJIml 6f lt€Mk,) 

In the Departments of Arts, Literature, and 
Science, in the Divinity School and in the Law 
School, instructors have been on duty as fol- 
lows: 

Autumn, 190a. 

Professors 54 

Professorial Lecturers ...... 2 

Associate Professors 30 

Assistant Professors 22 

Instructors 26 

Associates 7 

Assistants 8 

Docents 2 

Fellowi 

Total 141 

Winter, 1903. 

Professors 47 

Professorial Lecturers s 

Associate Professors 24 

Assistant Professors 29 

Instructors ........28 

Associates 9 

Assistants > . - --. . . .6 
Docents -..---.-- s 
Fellows I 

Total .148 

Spring, 1903. 

Professors .- -48 

Professorial Lecturers - * 

Associate Professors a' 

Assistant Professors - j8 

Instructors .........25 

Associates - ^ 

Assistants -'<» 

Docents 

Fellows -* 

Total .14* 
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Summer, 1903. 

Professors ---46 

Associate Professors 18 

Assistant Professors a6 

Instructors --------37 

Associates ---------9 

Assistants X7 

Docents --------- 

Fdlows a 

Lecturers - ^ 

Alliance Frangaise ------- 3 

Total 17a 

Grand total 604 

aTATiMEMT OF BEOOKO-TeRIt 00UR8E8 
Ab Compared mitk tk§ Tkr§§ Fno94ltig YtarM, 

There were oflfered during the Second Term 
of the Quarter just passed, in the Departments 
of Arts, Literature, and Science, courses aggre- 
gating II2J4 Majors; in the Divinity School, 
i4Ji Majors ; a total of 127 j4 Majors. 

Ehiring the Second Term of the Summer 
Quarter, 1902, there were oflFered 104 Majors 
and lyyi Majors respectively; a total of I2ij4 
Majors. 

During the Second Term of the Summer 
Quarter, 1901, there were oflFered 99^ Majors 
and i6j^ Majors respectively; a total of 115?^ 
Majors. 

During the Second Term of the Summer 
Quarter, 1900, there were oflfered 79 Majors 
jmd 1 1 54 Majors respectively; a total of 90 J4 
Majors. 

The courses oflFered during the whole Sum- 
mer Quarter of these three years, computed by 
Majors, are as follows: 1903, 235 J4 and 29 — 
a total of 2645^ ; 1902, 2I0J4 and 36J4 — a total 
of 247 ; 1901, 218 and 33^4 — a total of 251^ ; 
1900, I79>4 and 27^ — a total of 207)4. 

9TATI8TIQ8 FOR THE FOUR QUARTERS 
A$ Comport^ mttk La»t Har, 

In the Schools and Colleges of Arts, Litera- 
ture and Science there were oflFered during the 
Autimin Quarter, 1902, courses aggregating 
265 J4 Majors; in the Winter Quarter, 1903, 



273J4 Majors; in the Spring Quarter, 1903, 
233^ Majors; and in the Summer Quarter, 
1903* 239J4 Majors. 

In the Autumn Quarter, 1901, there were 
oflFered 234 Majors; in the Winter Quarter, 
1902, 262>4 Majors; in the Spring Quarter, 
1902, 219 Majors ; and in the Summer Quarter, 
1902, 219 Majors. 

In the Divinity School there were oflFered in 
the Autumn Quarter, 1902, 32 Majors ; in the 
Winter Quarter, 1903, 33 Majors ; in the Spring 
Quarter, 1903, 27y2 Majors ; and in the Sum- 
mer Quarter, 1903, 29^4 Majors. 

In the Autumn Quarter, 1901, there were 
oflFered 25 Majors ; in the Winter Quarter, 1902, 
25 J4 Majors ; in the Spring Quarter, 1902, 28 
Majors; and in the Summer Quarter, 1902, 
28>^ Majors. 

In the Law School there were oflFered in the 
Autiunn Quarter, 1902, 10 Majors ; in the Win- 
ter Quarter, 1903, 9 Majors; in the Spring 
Quarter, 1903, %}^ Majors ; and in the Summer 
Quarter, 1903, 8)4 Majors. 

PROMOTIOfta DURIMQ SUMMER QUARTER, 

Charles £. Merriam promoted to Instnictorship in 
Political Science; 

W. S. Adams promoted to Instnictorship in Anatomy. 
Frank L. Tolman promoted to Associatcahip. 

APPOmTMEKTS DURIKO SUMMER QUARTER, 

Mr. Bigelow appointed to Assistant Professorship in 
Law School. 

Graham Taylor appointed to Professorial Lectureship. 

E. L. Harris appointed to Lectureship on Commerce. 

Horace S. Fiske appointed to Assistant Recorder. 

G. A. Bliss appointed to Associateship in Mathematics. 

Angus M. Frew appointed to Associateship in Physical 
Culture in University High SchooL 

H. M. Resse, appointed to Associateship in Astronomy. 

Miss R. Gulbransen appointed to Assistantship in 
Pathology. 

John T. Lister appointed to Assistantship in Romance 
Department. 

Qifton D. Howe appointed to Assistantship in Botany. 

Gertrude Smith appointed to Assistantship in Music, 
School of Education. 

Hugh F. Binns appointed to Assistantship in Art, 
School of Education. 

Oscar A. Knudson appointed to Assistantship in Phys- 
ical Culture. 
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IM8TRV0T0M OH LEAVE OP ABSEHOE 
During Wkoit or Part of Summor Quartort 1008, 

Professors: Anderson, Buck W), Capps, Chandler, 
Coulter, Dewey (H)> Foster, Haines, W. G. Hale i^^), 
W. R. Harper, Henderson (H), Hendrickson, Herrick, 
Hirsch, Hulbert (H), Jameson, Johnson W), Laughlin, 
MacQintock, Manly, Shailer Mathews ($^), Michelson, 
R. G. Moulton (V^), Nef, SmaU, Stagg, TarbeU W), 
Terry (H), von Hoist, Ella F. Young, Williston. 

Associate Professors: Angell, Castle W), Qark, 
E. O. Jordan, Maschke, G. E. Mead, Myra Reynolds, 
Alexander Smith (H), StiegliU, Marion Talbot, Vincent 

Assistant Professors: Arnold, Bensley, Gore (H), 
Kern, Laves, Locke W), Lyon, Mann, Moody, A. W. 
Moore (^), Schmidt-Wartenberg, Schwill, Slaught, Tol- 
man .(54), Veblen, Votow, WeUer. 

Instructors: Ames (H)> Gertrude Dudley, Fite M), 
Gorsuch, Lingle, Merriam, Meyer, Revell ($4), Sham- 
baugh (H), G. B. Smith, Thompson, Triggs, Warren, 
Williamson. 

Bruire, Frank, Koch, Tower (H), Os- 



Associates 
wald Veblen. 

Assistants 
son, Payne. 

Docents: 
land. 



Hatai ($4), Livermore, Livingston, Nel- 



Bucldey, Breckinridge, Hammond, Werge- 



IMSTifUCTIOM AMD REOISTifATIOM. 

PHILOSOPHICAL-SOCIOLOGICAL GROUP 
(inoladlng the College of Commeroe and Administration). 



I. Philosophy 

II. Political Economy 

III. Political Science 

IV. HUtory 

VL Sociology and Anthropology 

VII. Comparative Religion 

Totals 



Instnic^ 



25 



Coimes 



13 
6 

5 

12 

6 

I 



43 



Iff SIMMS 



332 
109 
130 
428 
146 
6 



1,151 



LANGUAGE AND LITBRATURB GROUP. 



Ancient Languages: 

X. Sanskrit .. 

XL Greek 

XIL Latin. 

Totals 



13 



2 
13 
13 



28 



7 
165 

408 



580 





iBstnc. 
toia 


Counes 


£SL 


Modem Languages: 
XI 11. Romance 


10 

8 

10 

3 


16 

16 

20 

5 


243 

347 

75» 
161 


XIV. Germanic 


XV. English 


XVI. Literature (in English) 


Totals 


31 

44 


57 
«5 


1509 
2.089 


Totals for Language Group 



PHYSICAL AND BIOLOGICAL SCIENCES. 



Physical: 
XVII. Mathematics. 
XVIII. Astronomy . . 

XIX. Physics 

XX. Chemistry . . , 

XXI. Geology .... 

XXI A. Geography . . 



Totals. 



Biological: 
XXII. Zoology 

XXIII. Anatomy 

XXIV. Physiology Cmclnding Phys- 
iological Chemistry a Phar- 
macology) 

XXV. Neurology 

XXVIL Botany 

XXVIIL Pathology and Bacteriology 



Totals 

Totals for Science Group . 



31 



5 

2 

10 

5 



32 
63 



REQUIRED GROUP. 



17 

3 

II 

26 

9 

2 



68 



7 
15 



II 
5 

M 
8 



60 
128 



270 

23 
146 
268 
116 

23 



844 



74 
13a 



141 
41 

118 
72 



578 

M22 



XXXI. Public Speakins 


I 
2 


I 

2 


65 
196 


XXXIL Physical Culture 




Totals 


3 


3 


261 







THE DIVINITY GROUP. 






VI. Sociology ', 


I 

7 

4 
5 

2 
I 
I 


2 

16 

8 
9 
3 

2 
I 


79 

144 

191 
192 

45 

2 


XLI. Old Testament Literature 
and Interpretation 

XLII. New Testament Literature 
and Interpretation 

XLV. Church History 


XLVI. Homiletics 


LXI. Disciples 


XXXI. PubUc Speaking 


55 


Totals 


21 


41 


7o« 
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THE COLLEGE OP EDUCATION. 



Education 

History 

Oftl Reading 

NhOvral Science . . . 

Geography 

Mathematics 

Home Economics . 

Music 

Alts..- 

Manual Training . . 

Physical Culture . . 

Totals. 



Instrac- 



20 



Coonet 



8 

2 
2 
2 

3 

2 
2 
2 

7 

2 

3 



35 



Re^lft- 



390 

129 

147 

75 

91 

87 

29 

87 
237 

38 
io6 



1.416 



THE MEDICAL COURSES. 






XXIII. Anatomy 


5 

5 

2 

5 


15 

10 

5 
8 


132 


XXIV. Physiology (including Phys- 
iological Chemistry A Phar- 
mftcoloffv) 


133 


XXV. Neurology 


41 


XXVIII. Pathology and Bacteriology 


72 


Totals 


I7« 


38' 


378" 







The Alliance Fran^aise 3 9 80 

The Law School. 5 8 170 

Grand total 198 39© 7.675 



The system of University Open Lectures was 
conducted through a period of ten weeks, be- 
ginning June 23 and ending August 28. Dur- 
ing this period two hundred lectures were 
delivered and ten concerts given. The aggre- 
gate attendance amounted to 34,095. In most 
instances the lectures were arranged in series, 
diflFerent subjects being treated in from four to 
eighteen lectures. Among the distinguished 
scholars and lecturers who came to the Uni- 
versity, especially to participate in this pro- 
gram, were Professor Paul Milyoukov, of Rus- 
sia; Professor John Bates Qark, of Columbia 
University; Dr. Toyokichi lyenaga, of Japan; 
Dr. John Quincy Adams, of Philadelphia ; Pro- 
fessor John 0>x, of McGill University; and 
Mr. Bliss Perry, editor of the Atlantic Monthly. 
The attendance at the lectures and concerts 
would appear to justify the conclusion that they 
form not an unappredable contribution to the 
opportunities for general culture which the Uni- 
versity offers to its members and friends. 



■Diqdicittes. 
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STATISTICS OP THE SUMMER QUARTER, 1908. 



FiRtT Omlt 



Men Women Total 



Sbcomd Ohlt 



Men Women Total 



BOflH 



Total 



Men Women Total 



Men Wo 



Graduate : 

Arts., 

Science 

♦Medical 

Total 

Seniors : 

Regular 

♦Medical 

♦Law 

Total 

JUIflORS : 

Regular 

♦Medical 

Total 

Unclassified : 

Regular 

♦Medical 

Total 

Divinity : 

Graduate 

Unclassified 

Total 

Medical : 

Graduate 

Senior 

Junior 

.Unclassified 

Medical 

Total 

Law: 

Graduate 

Seniors 

Special 

Total 

School of Education 

Total 

♦Duplicates 

Final Total... 



69 

56 

6 



131 



12 

3 

2 



17 



50 
3 



53 



42 
7 



49 



6 
3 
3 
3 
26 



41 

6 

I 
5 



12 
17 



130 

21 

I 



152 



16 



16 



17 

I 



18 



157 



157 



247 



199 

77 

7 



25 
16 

I 



14 
5 



39 
21 

I 



150 
88 
40 



66 

21 

3 



216 

109 

43 



244 
160 

47 



283 



28 

3 

2 



42 



19 



ID 



61 



13 



278 



92 

9 
4 



90 



62 



368 



154 
9 

4 



451 



107 
12 

6 



330 
17 



600 

2 



33 



24 
4 



10 



n 



13 

2 



105 

68 

I 



62 
51 



167 



119 
I 



125 



80 
6 



28 



207 
3 



12 

2 



60 



15 



72 

2 



69 



52 
5 



51 



103 

I 



155 
6 



86 



IM 
10 



210 



43 
13 



14 



33 
7 



60 



74 



33 
10 



57 



89 
22 



104 



3 
10 



161 



92 
32 



124 



164 
36 



56 



7 
3 
4 
3 
27 



40 



43 



III 



40 
9 

I 

5 
50 



13 



124 



43 
9 
I 
6 

52 



200 



47 
12 
6 
10 
78 



44 

6 

I 
5 



105 

28 
3 
7 



28 
3 
7 



153 



36 

4 

12 



12 
264 



930 
19 



120 
5 



55 
155 



2 
60 



38 
5 



32 



38 
37 



52 
27 



210 

47 

4 



261 



88 



88 



76 

I 



77 



320 
I 



321 



4 
19 



23 



334 



275 
5 



768 
59 



358 
4 



1,126 
63 



313 



598 



911 



115 



155 



270 



709 



354 



1.063 



1,218 
81 
1.137 



M13 
6 
I.107 
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C0MD£M9£D FIHAHCIAL 87AT£M£MT, 

Mg§t R9C9lptM wnd £xp9/idltur§8 for tht FtwtU Ytar £ndlng 

Junt 80, 1903, 

RECEIPTS. 





Etdnuited 


Actoal 


L General Administration. . 
II. Faculties of Arts, Litera- 
ture and Science 

III. The Divinity School 

IV. Morgan Park Academy. . 
V. University Extension 

VI. Libraries, Laboratories, 
and Museums. ...... t . t , 


10,700,00 

418,939.00 
72,995.00 
21,950.00 
44,900.00 

40.550.00 
28,100.00 

2,000.00 

58,400.00 

231,000.00 


11,008.66 

480,622.14 
69.288.19 
20,540.06 
58,679.49 

27,944.15 
18,430.47 


VII. Printing and Publishing 
VIII. Physical Culture 


IX. Affiliated Work 


2,012.31 

56,372.18 

237,712.29 


X. Buildings and Grounds.. 
XI. General Funds 






929,534.00 


982,609.94 


EXPENDITURES. 




Etttmated 


Actual 


L General Administration 
and Expense 


98,775.00 

449.182.00 
68,658.00 
36,680.00 
47,006,00 

98,401.00 
40,300.00 
12,825.00 
5,620.00 
71.562.50 
524.50 


106.021.22 


IL Faculties of Arts, Litcra- 
tare and Science 

III. The Divinity School 

IV. Morgan Park Academy 
V. University Extension .... 

VL Libraries, Laboratories, 
and Museums 


474.580.82 
67,071.12 
39.758.84 
67,111.82 

91,152.07 
44,221.00 

13.354.90 

5.474-37 
97.664.71 


VII. Printing and Publishing 

VIIL Physical Culture 

IX. Affiliated Work 


X. Buildings and Grounds... 
XI. Contingent Fund 




929,534.00 


1.006,410.87 


Deficit 


23.800.93 





This statement does not include an item of $13,814.05, 
appropriated but not expended, and by later action of the 
Trustees charged to Budget Expenditures, fiscal year 
1902-3, and credited to a new account on the general 
ledger, against which charges will be made as the bills 
come in. Nor does it include the accounts of the 
Women's Commons, Men's Commons, the School of 
Education, South Side Academy, Laboratory of the 
Department of Education, Chicago Manual Training 
School, Law School, and University College. 



Bin n£Poni, 

During the Summer Quarter, 1903, there 
have been added to the Library of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago by gift 908 volumes, distributed 
as follows: 

Anatomy, i vol.; Anthropology, 2 vols.; Astronomy 
(Ryerson), 3 vols.; Astronomy (Yerkes), a vols.; 
Biology, 4 vols.; Botany, 4 vols.; Chemistry, 6 vols.; 
Church History, i vol.; Commerce and Administration, 
8 vols.; Embryology, i vol.; English, 8 vols.; General 
Library, 605 vols.; Geography, 22 vols.; Geology, 39 
vols.; Haskell, 2 vols.; History, la vols.; Latin, 3 
vols. ; Law School, 23 vols. ; Lexington Hall, i vol. ; 
Mathematics, 1 vol.; New Testament, 9 vols.; Path- 
ology, 3 vols.; Pedagogy, 35 vols.; Philosophy, 6 vols.; 
Physiology, 1 vol.; Political Economy, ao vols.; Polit- 
ical Science, ao vols.; Romance, i vol.; School of 
Education, 4 vols.; Sociology, 3 vols.; Sociology 
(Divinity), 2 vols.; Systematic Theology, i vol.; 
Zoology, 55 vols. 

SPECIAL GIFTS. 

United States Government, 100 vols. Documents. 

Pennsylvania State Library, 89 vols. Stote reports. 

State of Rhode Island, 3 a vols., 2^ pam. Reports. 

State of Ohio, 31 vols., 64 panL Reports. 

The John Crerar Library, a6 copies. Supplement to 
List of Serials in Public Libraries of Chicago and 
Evanston. 

Soci^t^ de THistoire de Normandie, ai vols. Publica- 
tions. 

President W. R. Harper, 9 vols. Miscellaneous. 

Due de Loubat, i vol. Codex Vaticanus No. 3773* 

Mr. Alexander Smith, 17 vols. Chemistry. Text- 
books and periodicals. 

University de Paris, i vol. Bibliothique de la Sor- 
bonne. Thesis. 

Hon. James R. Mann, a vols. Reports. 

TH£ BUI»M£n T£ltP£RATUB£. 

A Statement is given below of the maximum 
and minimum temperature of the months of 
June, July, and August, 1903. 



JUHB 


July 


August 


Max. 
90 


Mia. 
44 


Max. 

92 


M'ji. 
59 


Max. 

92 


Min. 

55 
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THE REYNOLDS CLUB. 

Tlie long-felt need of some rallying center 
of student life is to be realized in the completion 
and occupation of the Students' Qub House on 
the comer of Lexington avenue and Fifty- 
seventh street For more than a year and a half 
thought has been given by a special commission 
to the details of the organization of the club. 
This commission formulated a plan for a consti- 
tution which was considered in detail by the 
Board of Student Organizations and the Uni- 
versity Council, the final form of the instrument 
appearing below. 

The Trustees cordially invite every Univer- 
sity of Chicago man to avail himself of this 
opportunity of uniting the great body of Chi- 
cago graduates and undergraduates. Every 
graduate should feel that at last there is an 
abode at the University where a welcome con- 
stantly awaits him — a welcome with a roof, 
lodging, food, and companionship, no matter 
when he comes ; a place to which he has a right 
to come, and in which he can enjoy the freedom 
and advantages of a city club, with the added 
satisfaction of knowing that he is again under 
the wing of his alma mater. 

The building and its privileges are the gift 
of the late Joseph Reynolds through his execu- 
tor, Mr. Joy Morton. The simple and effectual 
way to make the club prosper is for graduates 
and undergraduates alike to become members 
at once and to use the Club House as much as 
they can. All men who are students of the Uni- 
versity in residence are eligible to active mem- 
bership in this club. Any oflicer of the Univer- 
sity, or former member thereof, whether a resi- 
dent of Chicago or not, is eligible to associate 
membership, enjoying thereby all the privil^es 
of an active member, except those of voting and 
holding office. Moreover, any person eligible 
to active or associate membership is eligible to 
life membership and entitled to the privileges 
of active membership, except the right to hold 
office, upon the payment of one hundred dollars. 



These dues are to be devoted to a permanent 
endowment fund. Surely in one of these three 
ways every man now or ever connected with 
the University of Chicago may have a direct 
personal tie with the life of the University, 
and help to promote that spirit of comradeship 
and unity for which the Reynolds Club was 
created. It is expected that the club will be 
fully organized within a very short time, after 
the opening of the Autumn Quarter, and Uiat it 
will become one of the most useful and popular 
institutions connected with the University. 

MCMBena op the olubhousb coMMimon. 

Appointed ihc€mb9t, 1001. 

Jmmes Westfall Thompson, Chairman of the Commission. 
F. G. Smith, Secretary of the Commission. 

FACULTY 

J. L. Laughlin, J. P. Iddings, Edward Capps, G. B. 
Smith, H. P. Jadson, J. W. Moncrief, William HUl, W. W. 
Atwood. 

GRADUATB COUNCIL 

C. C. Arbuthnot, F. B. Jewett, B. L. French, B. O. Hutch- 
inson, J. R. McArthur. 

GBADUATB SCHOOL 

W. F. Dodd. 

DIVINITY COUNCIL 

(Including Disciples* Divinity School.) 
E. J. Parsons, A. T. Boms, J. W. Hoag, J. S. Andrews, J. 

K. Hart, W. J. Trimble, J. W. Bailey, J. C. Hazen. C. L. 

Waite. 
AfiMle Divinity House.— Whtti S. Wilson. 

SENIOR COUNCIL 

H. E. Fleming, M. H. Pettitt, O. E. Atwood, B. G. Lee, 
G. A. Voang. 
Senior Coiiege.—Z. R. Pettet, F. G. Smith. 

JUNIOR COUNCIL 

A. W. Greenwood, F. M. Horton, F. A. Speik, R. W. 
Merrifield. 
Junior CoUege. -OWytr B. Wyman, Fred. D. Fischel. 

MEDICAL COUNCIL 

M. J. O'Heme E. Barker, A. A. Hayden, W. D. Fisher, 
R. S. Allison, W. J. Swift, R. K. Keech, R. O. Brown, C. A. 
DeLong, A. B. McNab, S. H. Swetter, M. J. Perry. 

Medical School.— J. Diemel. 
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GRBBK LBTTBK FRATE&NITIBS 

Frank McNair, AKE; A. B. Garcelon, ♦Ki'; R. L. Henry, 
X^; F. G. Maloney, AA«; Robert Butler, ATA; Piatt M. 
Conrad, BOH; C. M. Hogeland, i'T; Chester Ellsworth, 
♦AO; E. D. Howard, 2X; O. E. Atwood, AT. 

THE HOUSES 

D. A. Robertson, Dragon's Tooth; F. D. Bramhall, Lin- 
cohi; G. B. Hallett, Washington; W. R. Jayne, Snell. 

STUDENT ORGANIZATIONS 

W. G. McLaury, Dramatic Club; F. F. J. Tische, Glee 
Club. 

THE COMSmUTIOH OF THE HEYMOLDS CLUB. 
ARTICLE I. 

The name of this association shall be "The 
Reynolds Club of the University of Chicago." 

ARTICLE II. 

The object of this Club shall be to promote 
good fellowship among the men of the University 
of Chicago. 

ARTICLE III— OFFICERS. 

Section i. The officers of this Club shall be a 
President, a Vice-President, a Secretary, a Treas- 
urer, and a Librarian. No one shall be eligible 
to election unless he shall have been a member 
in good standing of the University of Chicago 
daring three quarters. 

Sec. 2. The President shall preside at all meet- 
ings of the club and of the Executive Council, 
and shall be ex officio a member of all committees. 

Sec. 3. The Vice-President shall preside at 
meetings of the Club and of the Executive Coun- 
cil, and fulfil all the duties of the President during 
his absence or disability. 

Sec 4. The Secretary shall keep the minutes 
of all meetings of the Club and of the Executive 
Council; shall give notice of meetings of the 
Club and of the Executive Council ; shall give 
notices of election to office; shall notify new 
members of their election; shall submit reports 
of official meetings of the Club and of commit- 
tees to the Director of University Houses; and 
shall serve ex officio on the Membership Com- 
mittee. The Secretary shall be chairman of the 



House Committee and ex officio a member of all 
other committees. He shall have the power, 
with the advice of the steward, to engage and to 
discharge all employees of the Club. 

Sec 5. The Treasurer shall keep the accounts 
of the club, collect all dues, pay all salaries, be 
responsible for the care of property, order current 
supplies and minor repairs, and present a monthly 
statement of receipts and expenditures to the 
Executive Council and to the Business Manager 
of the University. Once a year he shall submit 
to the members of the Club a complete financial 
report. He shall receive all fees paid for use of 
rooms, billiards, bowling, etc.; he shall receive 
and disburse the funds of the Club under the 
direction of the Executive Council, and shall re- 
/port to them and the Club when requested to do 
so. He shall make an account of the property 
held by the Club once a year and shall submit 
the same to the Executive Council and to the 
Business Manager of the University with his an- 
nual report. The bond of the Treasurer shall be 
fixed by the Executive Council. 

Sec 6. The Librarian shall keep a catalogue 
of the books of the Club, and be responsible for 
their care. He shall be ex officio chairman of the 
Library Committee. 

ARTICLE IV— THE EXECUTIVE COUNCIL. 

Section i. The Executive Council shall con- 
sist of the officers of the Club and the chairmen 
of the standing committees. 

Sec a. It shall hold a regular meeting at least 
once a month. The Council shall organize 
during the first week after the annual meeting of 
the Club. 

Sec 3. 

duties or the executive council. 

(a) The Executive Council shall receive and 
pass on all reports submitted by officers and 
committees. 

(b) It shall choose two members of the Board 
of Student Organizations to act as advisory mem- 
bers of the council. 
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{c) It shall have power to raise or to lower the 
Club dues, as it sees fit, subject to the proviso in 
Art IX, sec. i. 

{d) It shall make such appropriations of the 
funds of the Club as it shall see fit. 

{e) It shall perform such other duties as are 
elsewhere in this constitution assigned to it. 

(/) It shall have the power to appoint some 
person to act as steward to the Club, and as 
assistant to the Treasurer. 

ARTICLE V — STANDING COMMITTEES. 

Section i. There shall be three standing com- 
mittees, to-wit : a House Committee, a Member- 
ship Committee, and a Library Committee. The 
chairman of each committee shall submit a report 
of each meeting of his committee to the Executive 
Council. 

Sec. 2. A vacancy occurring in a committee 
shall be filled by the Executive Council from the 
school or college in which the vacancy may have 
occurred. If a member of a standing committee 
be absent from two consecutive meetings, the 
Executive Council may declare his place vacant. 

Sec. 3. THE HOUSE COMMITTEE. 

The House Committee shall be chosen from 
the members of the Club in the ratio of one 
representative for every one hundred mem- 
bers or major fraction thereof from each of the 
following schools and colleges: the Graduate 
Schools of Arts, Literature, and Science, the 
Divinity School; the Law School; Rush Medical 
College; the School of Education; the Senior 
Colleges; the Junior Colleges; University Col- 
lege ; and from other schools and colleges in like 
manner, as they may be established. This com- 
mittee shall organize during the first week after 
the annual meeting of the Club. Until the meet- 
ing of organization of the new committee is held, 
the outgoing House Committee shall remain in 
office. 

At the meeting for organization, the House 
Committee shall appoint two members to consti- 
tute a Library Committee together with the 



Librarian, and shall also appoint a subcommittee 
on pool, billiards, and bowling, and such other 
subcommittees as may be deemed necessary ; each 
committee to consist of not less than three nor 
more than five members, with the chairman 
chosen from the House Committee. The chair- 
man of each subcommittee shall report to the 
House Committee at its regular meeting, in writ- 
ing, the action of its subcommittee, together with 
any other remarks in reference to his department 
of the Club House. All actions of the sub- 
committees shall be subject to the approval of 
the House Committee. 

The House Committee shall make all rules for 
the use of the Club House — subject to appeal to 
the Club upon written application of fifty members. 
It may alter or repeal, by a majority vote, any 
house rule, except section 13, provided previous 
notice has been given to all members of the com- 
mittee. Five members shall constitute a quorum. 

The House Committee shall maintain order in 
the Club House, and shall forbid the use of the 
Club House to any person, whether a member or 
not, who may refuse to obey the rules of the 
Club. The House Committee shall control the 
servants of the Club through the Secretary. The 
House Committee shall have no power to lease 
any portion of the premises without the ap- 
proval of the University. 

Sec. 4. THE MEMBERSHIP COMMITTEE. 

The Membership Committee shall be chosen 
in the same manner as the House Committee, as 
provided for in Art. V, sec. 3. No person shall 
be eligible for this committee who expects to 
leave the University before the next annual meet- 
ing. It shall organize during the first week 
following the annual meeting of the Club, the 
retiring committee holding office until the new 
committee is organized. The Secretary shall 
serve ex officio as secretary of this committee, and 
shall call a special meeting whenever the business 
of the Club shall require it. This committee 
shall elect persons to membership in accordance 
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with the provisions made in Art. VI, sec. 6. A 
majority of the members shall constitute a 
quorum. 

Sec. 5. THE LIBRARY COMMITTEE. 

" The Library Committee shall consist of the 
Librarian and two other members appointed by the 
House Committee. This committee shall have 
authority over all books, periodicals, and works 
of art belonging to the Club, and shall receive 
and act upon requests or complaints relating to 
the library, and make such changes in the list of 
periodicals as it may deem best. All house rules 
relating to the library shall be approved by this 
committee. 

ARTICLE VI— MEMBERSHIP. 

Section, i. membership. 

Membership shall be limited to men. There 
shall be four classes of members — active, asso- 
ciate, honorary, and life. 



Sec. 2. 



active membership. 



All men who are students of the University in 
residence shall be eligible to active membership 
in this Club. 

Sec. 3. ASSOCIATE membership. 

Any officer of the University or former member 
of the University, whether a resident of Chicago 
or not, shall be eligible to associate membership 
in this Club. An associate member shall have 
all the privileges of an active member, except 
those of voting and holding office. 

Sec. 4. HONORARY membership. 

In recognition of his generosity, as executor of 
the estate of the late Joseph Reynolds, and his 
interest in promoting the welfare of the students 
of the University of Chicago, Mr. Joy Morton is 
declared an honorary member of this Club. 



Sec. 5. LIFE membership. 

Any person eligible to active or associate mem- 
bership shall be eligible to life membership, and 
be entitled to the privileges of active membership, 
except the right to hold office. 

Sec. 6. admission to membership. 

The method of admission to membership shall 
be as follows: 

Applioations for membership shall be made in 
writing to the Membership Committee, which 
shall verify the eligibility of all applicants to 
membership, and the names of the candidates 
thus verified shall be posted at once upon the 
bulletin board of the Club. If within twelve (12) 
University days from the posting of the name of 
any candidate no objection is made, he shall be 
considered a member of the Club upon payment 
of all specified fees and dues. If there be an ob- 
jection to any candidate, it shall be made in 
writing to the Membership Committee, and signed 
by five members of the Club, who shall not be 
members of the committee. Unless action be 
taken within five days by this committee, the 
candidate shall be declared a member of the Club. 
To carry a negative vote in the committee a ma- 
jority of all the members of the committee shall 
be required. 

Sec. 7. RESIGNATIONS. 

Resignations shall be made in writing, ad-' 
dressed to the Membership Committee, and may 
be accepted if the member is not indebted to the 
Club. All resignations must be presented before 
the first day of each quarter; otherwise the mem- 
ber shall be liable for the dues of the ensuing 
quarter. Without such specific resignation, a 
member ceasing to be a resident student shall 
become an associate member. 

Sec. 8. suspensions and expulsions. 
Any member may be suspended from the Club 
when in the judgment of the House and Mem- 
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bership Committees his conduct merits such ac- 
tion. 

Any member may be expelled by a three-fourths 
vote of the House and Membership Committees 
in joint session; or his name, together with a state- 
ment of the offense, may be presented to the Ex- 
ecutive Council for action. The decision of the 
Executive Council shall be final. 

Any member giving his ticket or certificate of 
membership to another person, in orde^; that he 
may use the privileges of the Club thereon, shall 
be liable to expulsion from the Club. 

ARTICLE VII — MEETINGS AND QUORUMS. 

Sec. I. The annual meetings shall be held on 
the first Friday in March. 

Sec. 2. Special meetings for specific purposes 
shall be called by the President on the request of 
the House Committee, or upon petition in writ- 
ing of thirty active members. 

Sec. 3. Except in cases of urgent need, the 
announcement of each meeting shall be posted on 
the bulletin board one week in advance. 

Sec. 4. For the ordinary transaction of busi- 
ness, fifty (50) active members shall constitute a 
quorum. 

ARTICLE VIII— NOMINATIONS AND ELECTIONS. 

Section i. {a) The annual election of the 
President, the Vice-President, the Secretary, the 
Treasurer, and the Librarian shall be held on the 
day of the annual meeting. 

{b) Each school and college shall elect its 
representative or representatives on the Member- 
ship Committee and the House Committee, after 
the announcement of the result of the annual 
election. 

Sec. 3. {a) One week before the annual meet- 
ing, the Secretary shall post on the Club bulletin 
board a register of qualified voters. Errors or 



omissions shall be considered by the election 
commission hereinafter provided for. 

Sec. 3. (a) Nominations shall be made in regular 
caucus, or by petition. 

(b) The members of the Club shall hold a 
caucus for nominations the Tuesday evening 
in the week preceding the annual meeting. Not 
more than three candidates shall be nominated 
at this time for each office. The three nominees 
who shall receive the highest number of votes 
shall be the official candidates. 

Nomination to any elective office may be made 
by petition, if within three (3) days after the cau- 
cus such nominations be made to the election 
commissioners in writing, over the signatures of 
twenty- five members having the right to vote at 
the coming election. No candidate to office may 
be a signatory. 

{c) The caucus shall also elect at least six 
members to constitute an Election Commission. 
No candidate for office shall be eligible to serve 
on this commission. 

{d) One week before the caucus the secretary 
shall post on the Club bulletin board a notice of 
the offices to be filled at the annual election, and 
of the time, place, and manner of nominating 
candidates for those offices. 

Sec 4. It shall be the duty of the Election 
Commission to receive from the Secretary the 
list of qualified voters ; to hear complaints con- 
cerning errors or omissions therein, and, if neces- 
sary, to revise the register ; to post on the Club 
bulletin board a notice of the time, place, and 
manner of election (together with a specimen 
ballot); to cause to be printed at the expense of 
the Club the official ballots ; and to make all the 
arrangements necessary for the proper manage- 
ment of the annual election. 

Sec 5. The official ballots shall be of uniform 
size, shape, and material. The form shall be as 
follows : 
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THE REYNOLDS CLUB OF THE UNIVERSITY OF 
CHICAGO. 

ANNUAL ELECTION. 



Regular Nominations. 

For President 
(Vote for one.) 

D John Smith. 
Richard Roe. 
n Howard Lee. 

For Viee-PresitUnt, 
(Vote for one.) 
O Simon Birch. 

D ^ 

D 

For Secretary, 
(Vote for one.) 

D Reginald Blake. 
D Edmimd Bnrke. 

D 

For Treasurer, 
(Vote for one.) 

n Albert Edwards. 

a — 
D — 



For Librarian, 
(Vote for one.) 



Nominations by 
Petition. 



Sec. 6. The polls shall be open from 9 a. m. 
antil 5 p. M.y at such place in the Club House as 
may be indicated by the House Committee. At 
least two members of the Election Commission 
shall always be present. 

Sec. 7. The voter shall be given an official 
ballot by the Election Commission. He shall 
then mark a cross ( X ) opposite the name of the 
person or persons for whom he desires to vote, 
and shall deposit his ballot in the ballot-box. 
The name of the voter shall be checked on the 
register when the voter receives and when he 
deposits his ballot. 

Sec. 8. After the polls are closed the election 
commissioners shall count the number of ballots 



cast. At least three of the election commission- 
ers shall act as tellers, who shall call off to the other 
commissioners, acting as clerks, the votes cast 
for each candidate. The clerks shall record the 
votes on tally sheets. No vote shall be counted 
which is not upon an official ballot, nor shall any 
vote be counted when more than the proper num- 
ber of persons is voted for. 

The counted ballots shall be sealed, and shall 
not be destroyed until one week shall have elapsed. 

Sec. 9. A plurality of votes shall be necessary 
to elect. In case of a tie vote, a subsequent elec- 
tion shall be held with reference to the office so 
concerned. 

Sec. 10. The election commissioners shall in 
no way publish the result of the election ; they 
shall prepare a report of the result of the election, 
and shall present this report to the President of 
the Club, who shall announce the result of the 
voting at the annual meeting. 

Sec. II. The Council shall have power to fill 
vacancies, and shall call an election at its discre- 
tion. 

ARTICLE IX — DUES. 

Section i. The dues of life members shall be 
one hundred dollars (tioo). The dues for 
active members shall be two dollars (^2) per quar- 
ter. No member shall be required to pay for 
more than three quarters during the calendar 
year. Dues of associate members shall be two 
dollars (^2) a year. All membership dues may 
be increased or reduced by the Executive Coun- 
cil as the interests of the Club may demand ; but 
the dues for an active member shall not exceed 
ten dollars (t 10) per year. Life membership dues 
shall be devoted to a permanent endowment fund, 
the management of which shall be conducted by 
the University, and the incomes arising therefrom 
shall be used for the benefit of the Club. 

Sec. 2. Life-membership dues shall be paid in 
full at the time of enrolment. Active-membership 
dues shall be paid quarterly in advance ; associate- 
membership dues shall be payable annually in 
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advaaoe, oo die lint Akj of the qnaiter in wliicli 
the name of the member is enrolled. 

Sec. 3. The name vith the aoKHmt doe of anj 
member whose account remains unpaid ten dajrs 
(/. e,^ Universitj dajs) alter recetving notice from 
the Treasurer, shall be posted ; a week later he 
shall be deprived of the ose of the Club, unless 
his account has been paid ; but if he fails to paj 
within two weeks more he shall cease to bea mem- 
ber of the Qub. 

Sec. 4. Anyone who has thus ceased to be a 
member for nonpayment of his bill maj be rein- 
stated by the Executive Council upon payment of 
all delinquent charges and such regular dues as 
may have occurred between the time of discon- 
tinuance and the time of reinstatement. 

SECTION X— AMENDMENTS. 

Amendments or additions to this Constitution 
may be proposed by a two-thirds vote of the Ex- 
ecutive Council, or upon petition in writing of 
thirty active members to the Council. In either 
case the proposed measure shall be posted for at 
least one month in advance, and a copy of the 
same be sent to every member. Action shall be 
taken at the next official meeting. A three-fourths 
vote of all those present shall be required for 
adoption. 

HOUSE RULES. 

1. The names of all visitors shall be registered 
in a book provided for that purpose. 

2. Any member may introduce a visitor who 
accompanies him to the Club ; but a person eligi- 
ble to membership shall not be introduced oftener 
than once a quarter. 

3. Persons not eligible to membership may be 
introduced to the privileges of the Club for a 
period not exceeding one week in one quarter, 
provided the Secretary, on application of some 
member, issues a signed card of invitation. 

4. Members shall be responsible for any ex- 
pense incurred by their guests. 

5. No person not a member of the Club shall 
be present at any of its official meetings, unless 



specially invited by the presiding officer or the 
House Committee. 

6. The Club House shall hempen from -8 a. m . to 
1 2 p. M. daily. 

7. The HoQse Committee shall designate one 
or more rooms in whidi there shall be no smok- 
ing. 

8. There shall be no gambling or betting in 
the Club. Cards shall be played only in the card 
room, which shall be open to access continually. 

9. The billiard and pool tables, bowling allejrs, 
and tables for cards, chess, dieckers, and other 
games shall be in use only on weekdays. 

10. The Library Committee shall regulate the 
use of books and periodicals, each member being 
responsible for damage to any book or journal 
while in his possession. 

11. No newspapers, magazines, books, furni- 
ture, or other articles belonging to the Club shall 
be removed from it. 

12. Student organizations and individual mem- 
bers may secure the use of parts of the Club 
House for meetings and social functions on ap- 
plication to the House Committee. But the 
House Committee shall not grant the use of 
more than two rooms at one time. 

13. The right of the University authorities to 
use the Club House, whenever in their discretion 
such use is desirable, is not subject to the above 
limitation. 

14. Upon the invitation of members, ladies 
may be introduced to the Club as visitors on 
" Ladies' Day," for which the House Committee 
shall designate the dates. 

15. There shall be no student service in the 
Club House. 

16. No member nor visitor shall give money 
or any gratuity to any employee of the Club. 

17. No member nor visitor shall send a servant 
on an errand out of the Club House. 

18. No member shall reprimand a servant 
All complaints and suggestions shall be made to 
the House Committee in writing and placed in a 
box provided for that purpose. 
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19. No alcoholic liquors shall be served or used 
in the Club House, and no intoxicated person 
shall be admitted. 

20. Bicycles shall not be allowed except in the 
basement of the Club House. 

James Westfall Thompson, 

Chairman of the Commission, 
Forest Garfield Smith, 

Secretary, 
June 9, 1902. 

Amended and approved by the Board of Student 
Organizations, January 31, 1903. 

Alonzo K. Parker, 

Recorder. 

Recommitted to the Commission, February 10, 
1903. James Westfall Thompson, 

Chairman of the Commission, 

Approved by the University Council, February 
21, 1903. Alonzo K. Parker, 

Recorder, 



THE LIBRARIAN'S ACCESSION REPORT. 

During the Summer Quarter, 1903, there has 
been added to the Library of the University a 
total number of 4,025 voltmies, from the follow- 
ing sources : 

Books added by purchase 2,691 voltunes, distribnted 
as follows: 

Anatomy, 18 vols.; Anthropology, 9 vols.; Astron- 
omy (Ryerson), 7 vols.; Astronomy (Yerkes), 7 vols.; 
Bacteriology, 10 vols.; Biology, 329 vols.; Botany, 3 
Tols.; Chemistry, 7 vols.; Church History, 13 vols.; 
Classical Archaeology, 10 vols.; Commerce and Adminis- 
tration, 2S vols.; Comparative Religion, 4 vols.; Em- 
bryology, X vol.; English, 115 vols.; General Library, 
105 vols.; Geography, 134 vols.; Geology, 9 vols.; Ger- 
9 vols.; Greek, 4 vols.; History, 269 vols.; 



Homiletics, i voL; Japanese, 110 vols.; Latin, 27 vols.; 
Latin and Greek, ao vols.; Latin, Greek, Sanskrit, and 
Comparative Philology, 1 vol.; Law School, 894 vols.; 
Mathematics, 27 vols. ; Morgan Park Academy, 19 vols. ; 
Neurology, 23 vols.; New Testament, 11 vols.; Path- 
ology, 7 vols. ; Pedagogy, 21 vols. ; Philosophy, 49 vols. ; 
Physical Culture, i voL ; Physics, 22 vols. ; Physiological 
Chemistry, 8 vols.; Physiology, 7 vols.; Political Econ- 
omy, 29 vols.; Political Science, 39 vols.; Political 
Science and Sociology, i voL; Romance, 16 vols.; San- 
skrit and Comparative Philology, 22 vols.; School of 
Education, 42 vols.; Semitic, 11 vols.; Sociology, 24 
vols.; Sociology j[I^>vh»ity), 5 vols.; Swedish Theo- 
logical Seminary, i vol.; Systematic Theology, 6 vols.; 
Zoology, 156 vols. 

Books added by gift, 908 volumes, distributed as fol- 
lows: 

Anatomy, i vol.; Anthropology, 2 vols.; Astronomy 
(Ryerson), 3 vols.; Astronomy (Yerkes), 2 vols.; 
Biology, 4 vols.; Botany, 4 vols.; Chemistry, 6 vols.; 
Church History, i vol.; Commerce and Administration, 
8 vols.; Embryology, i vol.; English, 8 vols.; (General 
Library, 605 vols.; (^graphy, 22 vols.; (Ecology, 39 
vols. ; Haskell, 2 vols. ; History, 12 vols. ; Latin, 3 vols. ; 
Law School, 23 vols.; Lexington Hall, i vol.; Mathe- 
matics, I voL; New Testament, 9 vols.; Pathology, 3 
vols.; Pedagogy, 35 vols.; Philosophy, 6 vols.; Phys- 
iology, X voL; Political Economy, 20 vols.; Political 
Science, 20 vols.; Romance, i vol.; School of Educa- 
tion, 4 vols.; Sociology, 3 vols.; Sociology (Divinity), 
2 vols.; Systematic Theology, 1 vol.; Zoology, 55 vols. 

Books added by exchange for University publications, 
426 volumes, distributed as follows: 

Astronomy (Yerkes), 7 vols.; Biology, i vol.; 
Botany, 20 vols.; Church History, 25 vols.; Commerce 
and Administration, i vol.; Comparative Religion, 4 
vols.; English, 8 vols.; General Library, 157 vols.; 
Cieology, 9 vols.; History, 4 vols.; Latin and Greek, i 
vol.; Law School, i vol.; Mathematics, $ vols.; New 
Testament, 23 vols.; Pedagogy, 84 vols.; Philosophy, x 
voL; Physics, x vol.; Political Economy, 33 vols.; 
Political Science, 5 vols.; Sanskrit and Comparative 
Philology, I vol. ; Semitic, 6 vols. ; Sociology, i x vols. ; 
Systematic Theology, x8 vols. 
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October Announcements 



Lectures on Commerce and Adminis- 
tration 

After an introductory lecture by Professor J. Laurence 
Laughlin on "Higher Commercial Education," the book is 
divided into three series of lectures, on Railroads, Trade and 
Industry, and Banking and Insurance. 

Among the contributors under the first division are Mr. A. 
W. Sullivan, Assistant Second Vice-President of the Illinois 
Central R. R., on "Railway Management and Operation;" and 
Mr. E. D. Kenna, Vice-President of the A., T. & S. F. Ry., on 
"Railway Consolidation." 

Under the head of Trade and Industry are presented papers 
by Mr. A. C. Bartlett on "Wholesale," and Mr. Dorr Kim- 
ball on "The Credit Department of Modern Business." 

Among the lectures in Banking and Insurance are included 
two by Mr. James H. Eckels on "Methods of Banking" and 
"The Comptroller of the Currency," articles by Mr. D. R. 
FoRGAN on investments, and by Mr. H. K. Brooks on the nature 
of foreign exchange business. 

340 pp., 8vo, cloth; net^ $i-5o; postpaid, ti.62. 

A History of the Greenbacks 

With Special Reference to the Economic Conse- 
quences of Their Issue 

By Wesley Clair Mitchell. 

The first part of this book is given up to a study of the events 
which led to the issue of the paper, money. In the second part, 
the effects of the desertion of a metallic for a paper standard 
are traced in detail ; prices are examined, on the basis of the 
Aldrich report, and the effect of price-changes on the distribu- 
tion of wealth. This investigation incidentally proves the truth 
of the subsistence theory of wages. 

xvi+578 pp., 8vo, cloth; nety {4.00; postpaid, $4.25. 

The University of Chicago Press, ChicagOi Illinois 
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BOOKS FOR TEACHERS 



The Psychology of Child Development 

By IRVING KINO 

A study of the child's mind with a description of his mental 
processes and attitudes. The last chapter gives a valuable 
description of the development of a child's mind during his school 
years as evidenced by his interests during that time. 

280 pp., 8vo, cloth; net, $1.00; postpaid, $1.12. 



The Place of Industries in Elementary 
Education 

By KATHARINE ELIZABETH DOPP 

"A careful treatment of the great subject of motive power in children and 
its development and culture. Chapter IV should be read by every teacher and 
every parent. It is indeed a genuine contribution to practical pedagogy that will 
do much in practice to overcome the propensities of the 'bad* boy." — School 
Work. 

"Miss Dopp seems to have absorbed the best that Darwin, Froebel, and 
Professor Dewey have given to the educational world, and after several years' 
teaching has made an attempt to supply the need which Miss Jane Addams and 
many others have so keenly felt of giving a historic background to the great mass 
of workers in an industrial society daily growing more complex." — The Commons, 
Chicago, 111. 

" Miss Dopp's volume offers one more protest against that school-keeping 
which finds its basis in suppression rather than direction, in impression rather 

than expression, in impassivity rather than activity It is worth the serious 

consideration of every school man, and will be found valuable to those interested 
in the factory problem." — Boston Transcript. 

208 pp., i2mo, cloth; net, $1.00; postpaid, $1.10. 



THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS, Chicago, III. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 



Lec:tures on Commerce and Administration 

ContAining an introdnctoiy article on " Higher Commercial Education," bj J. Laurence 
Laughuk, and contribotions on Raitaonds, Trade and Indotry, and Banking and Insurance, by 
Messrs. A. W. Suluvan, A. C BAKTLrrr, Jamks H. Eckxls, D. R. Forgan, H. S. Brooks. 
Dorr Kimball, and other prominent business men 

S40 pp., tvo., cloth, net, $1.99; postpaid, $i.6s 



A Historr of tke 
GreenbacRs 

With Special Reference to the Economic Con- 
sequences of their Issue 

By Wesley Clair Mitchell 
xwi+si^, tro, cloth; net, $4«oo; postpaid, $4.95 



Rtissian Civilization 

Its 9mmt mUI Wr—m^t 

By Paul Milyoukoy 

Recast from a series of lectures delirered at 
the Unirersity of Chicago during the Summer 
Quarter of 1903 



Bj6e Code of Hammtirabi* Kintf o/ Babylonia 

(Afeotat SS50, B. C.) 
Volume I : Text, Transliteration. Translation, Hlsiorical. and Philological Notes and Indices 
By Robert FRANas Harper 

Price, for subscription, $9.00; after publication, $4.00 

Volume II : A Comparison of the Hammurabi and Mosaic Laws 
By WiLUAM R. Harper 



Tke R,ecoverT 

and Restatement of 

tke Grospel 

By LORAN D. OSBORN 
SS4 PPm xsmo, cloth; net, ii.90; postpaid, ii.60 



Mental Traits of Sex 

By Helen Bradford Thompson 
viU+188 pp., tro, cloth; net, ii.ss: postpaid, ii^ 



Sttidies in Logical Tkeorr 

Edited by John Dewey 

With the cooperation of the Members and Fellows of the Department of Philosophy 

at the University of Chicago 

3dT+3oo pp., 8to, cloth; net, $1.50; postpaid, $1.65 



Tke Psxckolotfx 
of Ckild Development 

By Irving King 
sto pp., xsmo, cloth; net, $x.oo; postpaid, $x.is 



Animal Cdtication 

By John B. Watson 



Physical Chemistrr in tke Service 
of tke Sciences 

By Jacobus van *t Hoff, Professor Ordinarius of the University of Berlin. English version 

by Alexander Smith 

150 pp., tvo, cloth; net, is.50; postpaid, $s.63 
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THE PRESENTATION OF THE PORTRAIT OF PROFESSOR HERMANN EDUARD VON HOLST, 

LEON MANDEL ASSEMBLY HALL, WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 14, 1902. 



THE PRESENTATION ADDRESS ON BEHALF OF THE 

DONORS OF THE PORTRAIT 

BY JUUU9 BOSCMTHAL, £8Q. 

Mr. President and Members of the Senate of 

the University of Chicago: 

At this meeting, called to do honor to Her- 
mann Eduard von Hoist, Professor of History 
in this University, now absent in Europe seek- 
ing restoration to health, it is my privilege to 
appear as the spokesman for his many friends. 

Hermann Eduard von Hoist is a man of 
sterling character, a representative of German 
thought in America and of American thought 
in Germany. He, more than others, is thor- 
oughly familiar with the foundations, the char- 
acter, and the history of the political institutions 
of this country. High above all partisanship, 
thoroughly appreciating all that is best in the 
political institutions and statesmanship of both 
his native and adopted countries, he judges 
them from the lofty standpoint of an impartial 
historian. Vigorously has he condemned that 
which he considered pernicious, immoral, or 
dangerous, and unstintingly has he praised and 
upheld that which he believed to be just and 
right. A man of thorough research in his 
chosen field of work, conscientious and scrupu- 
lous, he has steadfastly adhered to the highest 
ideals, and has never deviated from that moral 
standard with which he measured all things. 



and which has been his own guide in all the 
relations of life. 

We who have known him personally, or from 
his writings and public lectures, were ever 
stirred as well by his moral anger in criticising 
the evils in public life, as by his enthusiasm in 
discussing the spirit of our free institutions, 
with wljich he is so thoroughly imbued. He 
combines the best characteristics of the German 
and the American ; a scholar and citizen of both 
lands, he has won recognition in their highest 
circles. His direct and indirect influence upon 
the Grerman population of this city, yea of the 
country, has gained for him their admiration 
and }ove; and for his untiring work, in health 
and in sickness, to the common interest of both 
countries, he deserves in the highest degree our 
thanks. 

His influence for good, upon the many stu- 
dents who have heard him and have studied 
under him in the University of Chicago, is 
beyond measure. Here is where his memory 
should be perpetuated. Here it will be a last- 
ing incentive to the younger generation, in 
public and in private life, to follow his example 
and to uphold the high moral standard and ideal 
which he ever aimed to implant in their hearts 
and minds. 

The painting of Professor von Hoist which 
we now present to you is not merely an addi- 
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tional portrait of a professor of this University, 
to adorn these magnificent rooms; not merely 
an excellent painting by an artist of such re- 
nown as Karl Marr, professor of the Royal 
Academy of Munich. It is more than this ; it 
is a beacon to guide the youth gathering in this 
high seat of learning, along the highest and 
the noblest paths. 

I now present to you, Mr. President of the 
University of Chicago, in the name of his 
friends, the portrait of Professor von Hoist 



THE ACCEPTAfiCE OF THE PORTRAIT ON BEHALF OF 

THE UNIVERSITY. 

BY FREBIDEMT WILLIAM M. HA/tPEIt, 

Ladies and Gentlemen: 

The giving of gifts is an old and universal 
custom, and signifies some kind of affection 
or esteem on the part of the giver for the person 
or institution receiving the gift Gifts of 
money, necessary as they may be for the up- 
building of an institution, and accq>table as 
they may be at any and all times, are not the 
only gifts which an institution desires, nor are 
they the only gifts which an institution actually 
needs. Gifts of a practical character for build- 
ings and books and apparatus are desirable, 
and indeed necessary; but there are gifts of 
another kind — those which contribute to the 
aesthetic side of life, those which represent more 
definitely the sentimental side of university 
life; and these are as necessary and as desir- 
able as the others. And, above all, a gift 
which in most disinterested fashion not only 
contributes to the pleasure and enjoyment of 
those who receive it, but at the same time 
emphasizes in a marked way the great value of 
a strong character, and thereby impresses upon 
all who come into relationship with the gift the 
excellence of true worth — such a gift, I say, is 
most desirable and most acceptable, for there 
is no higher virtue than the acknowledgment 
of worth in human character, and the public 



expression of such acknowledgment. It is, 
therefore, a proper thing at this time of all 
times for the Trustees and Faculties of this Uni- 
versity to assemble for the purpose of accq)t- 
ing a gift possessing the value and significance 
of that which has just been presented. It is, 
moreover, fitting that the presentation of this 
gift and its acceptance by the University should 
take place while our friend and colleague is 
still with us in this life, in order that he may 
know, at least in part, the love and esteem 
with which he is cherished by his friends and 
colleagues in this institution. 

Five weeks ago this afternoon, upon Mr. von 
Hoist's request, I visited him at his old home 
in Freiburg. I found him greatly reduced in 
strength, and suffering all that a human being 
could suffer and yet live. Notwithstanding his 
weakness and pain, he exhibited many of the 
characteristics of the von Hoist whom we once 
knew here at the University. His condition 
was, indeed, a pathetic one — a mind as strong 
and vigorous as ever, a body almost ready to 
crumble into pieces. His interest in University 
affairs was most acute ; and he would not rest 
satisfied until I had told him a long story of 
the progress of the University in its various 
divisions during the last five years. Again and 
again he recalled the occurrences of the first 
five or six years, and at times I could almost 
imagine I saw before me the von Hoist of 
the first years of the University. In this 
interview, which extended through most of 
the afternoon, and which must have caused 
him great expenditure of vitality in his weak- 
ened condition, his mind dwelt especially upon 
his relationship to the University and upon his 
larger relationship as a citizen of the United 
States. He desired me to convey certain mes- 
sages. He greatly regretted that he was unable 
either to write or to dictate these messages, and 
I need not assure you that it is impossible for 
me adequately to express them ; I can give only 
the substance. 
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To the Trustees he sent his last words of 
greeting, and acknowledgment of the kindness 
shown him throughout his connection with the 
University. His relationship through these ten 
years had been, as he said, most pleasant and 
helpful to him, and his only sorrow was that on 
accotmt of failing health he had been unable 
to carry out his plans and to do the work 
which he desired to do in and for the Uni- 
versity. He expressed himself with special 
emphasis in reference to the perfect freedom 
which had been accorded him in the enunciation 
of his views, his entire confidence in the pur- 
pose and policy of the institution in the liberty 
thus given to the members of the staflF, and 
his deep appreciation of the support accorded 
him at a critical moment, when the views which 
he professed were not those which satisfied the 
pc^ular mind. 

To his colleagues he asked me to bring his 
farewell message, and to say to them, and to 
those friends of the University associated with 
them in tlic presentation of this portrait, that he 
regarded it as the supreme honor conferred 
upon him during his lifetime. He wished me 
to assure them that he thought of this act as 
intended to express an appreciation, not of 
his scholarship nor of his ability as teacher, 
but rather of his intense interest in human life 
and human character. He was confident that 
the significance of this act on the part of his 
colleagues and his friends lay in the esteem 
for him as a man, rather than in their apprecia- 
tion of anything that he had said or done. 
He could not find words to express the satis- 
faction which he felt during these last hours 
in the fact that the earnest and sincere purpose 
of his life and character had been adjudged 
worthy of this special honor. And while he 
could not bring himself to believe that he de- 
served this special recognition, his heart was 
deeply touched, and the last days of his life 
were completely transformed by this evidence 
of aflFection and esteem. 



But, after all, his mind addressed itself in 
this interview toward the students of the Uni- 
versity more strongly, if possible, than toward 
Trustees and colleagues; and at this point I 
must confess my utter inability to transmit 
the message. Under the excitement of the 
moment he seemed to forget his weakness, and 
but for the fact that his utterance was a whis- 
pered one, I could have imagined that it was 
von Hoist in all his strength and vigor that 
was speaking. As I sat by his bedside, with 
my hands clasped in his, and received these 
dying messages, I felt as the sons and friends 
of dying patriarchs in olden times must have 
felt; for these were the words of a patriarch 
whose heart and brain had for long years 
worked in behalf of the true democratic spirit 

His message to the students in brief was this : 
A word of congratulation that it was their 
privilege to study in an atmosphere so bread 
and so free from narrow influence, and in a city 
so closely in touch with the active thought of 
the modem world. Recognizing the fact that 
the students now in the University did not 
know him personally, he nevertheless felt that 
a word from him would be acceptable, and this 
word he wished to speak in behalf of true 
patriotism and good citizenship. His confi- 
dence in the permanence of democratic institu- 
tions had never wavered. His belief in the 
future of the United States was stronger than 
ever; while events had happened which for 
the time perhaps seemed difficult to reconcile 
with the progressive development of the af- 
fairs of the country, so strong were the insti- 
tutions, as they had already developed, that no 
fear for the future need be entertained; he 
had become more and more convinced of this 
since his departure from the United States. 
In the United States alone was it possible to 
work out the g^eat experiments of democracy 
for the entire world. He was profoundly con- 
vinced that no other country could in any way 
rival the United States of America in the 
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opportunities for accomplishing that which 
would in time confer the greatest blessing on 
the world at large; and consequently for the 
college man in the United States there was 
greater opportunity than for the college man 
of any other country, provided only he was 
careful to cultivate a high conception of the 
duty which he owed to his country. On this 
point he dwelt long and eloquently, and it is 
only the caption of the message which I am 
thus able to transmit; its enlargement I leave 
for some future time, when, perhaps, with only 
students before me, I may be able to express 
it more fully. The one idea to which he 
recurred more frequently perhaps than to all 
others was his belief in American institutions 
and his faith in their permanence. "I am an 
American," he said, "and my whole heart is 
American." If it had been possible, he would 
have returned to America to die. His family 
will make America their home when he is gone. 
Could he give more definite proof of the sin- 
cerity of his belief? 

As I bade him farewell, the circumstances 
of his coming to the University came back to 
my mind : the loyalty with which he served its 
interests, the vigor with which he had per- 
formed every duty, the hard struggle which he 
had made for life — a story of twelve years, 
the saddest story, perhaps, connected with the 
life of our University. And yet, when I saw 
how strongly he maintained the positions for 
which he had so earnestly fought, I was sure 
that his spirit had triumphed over weak- 
ness and suffering, and that it was his own 
desire that his life might be regarded as a 
contribution to the foundations of this institu- 
tion as established in those early years. 

In the name of the University, I accept from 
the donors this portrait. It will be placed in 
the new Commons of the University, and every 
man who looks upon it will be inspired to do 
something more than he would have done for 
his country and for the human race. With 



grateful appreciation of this significant gift, 
I accept it, believing that it will prove to be 
one of the most precious and important con- 
tributions which the University has yet received, 
in the influence which it will exert upon the 
lives and characters of those who. shall from 
day to day look upon it and take to heart the 
lessons of endurance, honesty, and strength 
which it represents. 



PROFESSOR VON HOLST AS A HISTORIAN. 

BY JOHN FRANKLIN JAMESON, 
Hgad of th§ D§partm»nt of Hlttorn, 

The fame of Professor von Hoist as a his- 
torian rests chiefly on his great work upon the 
constitutional history of the United States. 
But his training for the task of the historian 
was received in other fields. Of that training 
in it^ personal aspect, as a part of the life of 
the man, it falls to another to speak, who knew 
the man by intimate friendship. That it was 
obtained in the domain of European history is, 
however, a fact of much importance in the 
mental development of the historian. This is 
clearly indicated in a striking passage in one 
of his prefaces, and will not be doubted by any- 
one who perceives how many American writers 
upon American history have suffered from the 
lack of a broad historical education, how essen- 
tial to a proper view of American development 
is the habit of regarding it as a part of the long 
story of European growth. 

Professor von Hoist's doctoral dissertation 
lay in the field of French history. The pam- 
phlet which caused his virtual exile to America, 
though in part political in its character, was 
also in part intended as a contribution to the 
history of civilization in Russia. The small 
volume which he presently sent over for pub- 
lication in Heidelberg, the first and sole issue 
in a projected series of "Federzeichnungen aus 
der Geschichte des Despotismus," was a study of 
the rule of Louis XIV. His university lectures 
at Strassburg and Freiburg were not often 
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upon American history. I have heard that 
upon one occasion, when he departed from his 
usual practice and announced a formal course 
upon the constitutional history of the United 
States, he had but one auditor. That one, how- 
ever, was the crown prince of Baden, whose 
father, the grand duke, appreciated the advan- 
tage which a masterly course of instruction in 
that subject might bring to one whose destiny 
it was to bear rule in a federal state. Finally, 
after the Constitutional History had been fin- 
ished, Dr. von Hoist in 1894 published a series 
of lectures which he had delivered at the Lowell 
Institute in Boston, on The French Revolution 
Tested by Mirabeau's Career, The French 
Revolution had always been one of the author's 
favorite fields of study; he frequently lectured 
upon it in this university. The intention of the 
Lowell Institute lectures was to show why the 
French nation, though at the beginning of its 
revolutionary movement provided with a savior, 
did not and could not make use of him. There- 
fore, though the theme of the book is but a 
portion of a great story, a detached chapter, it 
nevertheless has unity and dramatic interest. 
The materials are simply those which are in 
everyone's hands ; but they had been duly pon- 
dered, assimilated, and subordinated to the 
large purposes of his exposition, to the broad 
and visible strokes of a vigorous artist. His 
auditors, as one of them has said, "were lifted 
to command wide horizons." 

But if early study and full knowledge of 
European history are conceded to be an impor- 
tant part of the training of the American his- 
torian, it is by no means a matter of agreement 
that the history of the United States can be 
adequately written by a foreigner. The doubt 
is not a new one, nor of a type confined to the 
United States. The history of historical writ- 
ing in every country shows traces of the same 
debate, and instances of the advantages and 
disadvantages of alien and native as writers of 
the national history. No years of study can 



give the alien all that ingrained familiarity with 
the institutions of a country and their political 
workings which has insensibly come to the best 
of the natives, or in the most favored instances 
has been born and bred in them by the partici- 
pation of their fathers or grandfathers in the 
great affairs of the nation. Neither can the 
foreigner share to the fullest extent in those 
national sentiments which, however we may 
explain it, have power to clarify the intelligence 
and to promote truer estimates of national con- 
duct than can be achieved by the judgment 
alone. On the other hand, however, the for- 
eigner has it in his power to take a more 
objective and external view. His judgment is 
not clouded by chauvinism or more laudable 
patriotic sentiments. The little local or parti- 
san predilections which mean so much to 
natives may mean little or nothing to him. 
North and South, East and West, Democrat 
and Republican, may be indifferent to his mind. 
It is possible that the foreigner's history is seen 
in its best type in the case of one who, like Dr. 
von Hoist, comes to the country of which he 
writes with the full intention of acquiring its 
citizenship and sharing its fortunes, and with 
his sympathies already enlisted in its life and 
its ideals. That this was his attitude let no 
one doubt. It falls to another to discuss the 
quality of his Americanism; yet I cannot for- 
bear quoting the last remark which he made to 
a former student, now a distinguished Ameri- 
can professor, when he saw him at Freiburg a 
year ago: "Tell my friends in America that I 
was never so good an American as now." 

The genesis of Dr. von Hoist's great work 
was somewhat unusual. It was in 1867 that 
he migrated to America. Soon after this, in 
the early days of the North German Confedera- 
tion, a small group of Bremen merchants were 
casting about for someone to give them a trust- 
worthy account of the workings of universal 
suffrage in the United States. They wrote to 
Friedrich Kapp, who was then living in New 
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York and had already befriended von Hoist 
Through Kapp's influence and the advice of the 
historian Heinrich von Sybel, then a member 
of the Parliament of the Confederation, von 
Hoist was engaged to prepare the desired state- 
ment. The task, however, grew upon his 
hands until it seemed to him impossible to con- 
tent himself with anything short of a full exam- 
ination of the constitutional history of his 
adopted country. He used afterward to send 
his successive volumes to the Bremen mer- 
chants, though he doubted whether they read 
them. 

Of another part of the mental process 
through which he went, in the inception of his 
work, he has left an interesting account in one 
of his prefaces: 

I came to the United States as an emigrant, and one 
of the first things I did was to have my declaration of 
intending to become a citizen registered in the city hall 
of New York. I, in fact, felt with the people of the 
United States before I commenced to study them and 
their institutions. For a considerable time, however, 
this feeling was partly of a kind to render my studies 
pretty fruitless. On the continent of Europe the United 
States are, even among the best-educated classes, in a 
really astonishing degree a terra incognita. Just on this 
account they have always been used with predilection 
as an illustration in the service of party ends. Their 
fate in this quality has been pretty varied. In quick 
succession and more than once they have run through 
all the phases from the idol to a bugbear. I was in- 
clined to look upon them in the light of the former, for 
I^boulaye was the butler who had filled my knapsack 
of expectations. So I was rather unprepared for Tam- 
many Hall, the first institution I got somewhat better 
acquainted with. For a long time I was fairly bewildered 
by the throng of most opposite impressions, and even 
after I had read and studied many a good book, I 
searched in vain for a thread to lead me safely through 
this labyrinth. Only very gradually I succeeded in 
finding out what, up to this day, seems to me the one 
reason why all my efforts thus far had resembled so 
much a wild-goose chase. Without being fully conscious 
ot' it, I expected to find in evenrthing something par- 
ticular, quite different from what was known to me either 
by study or by personal observation. 

Finally, he goes on to say, the veil fell from 
his eyes. The history of the United States 



took on new interest, and was definitely re- 
solved on as the work of his lifetime, as soon 
as he grasped in immediate consciousness the 
fact that here, played out by human beings, not 
demi-gods nor devils, was only an act of the 
one g^eat drama, the history of western civiliza- 
tion. He was now able to relate this new 
object of inquiry to the historical acquirements 
and reflections of his earlier years. 

In 1873, when Dr. von Hoist was a professor 
extraordinarius at Strassburg, there appeared 
the first volume of the work which was to make 
him famous. It was entitled "Constitution and 
Democracy of the United States;" Part I, 
"State Sovereignty and Slavery" (Verfassung 
und Demokratie der Vereinigten Stoat en, etc). 
The American translation, which was published 
three years later, bore the name, The Constitu- 
tional and Political History of the United States 
— a title inappropriate and misleading, for this 
first volume is very distinctly a historical essay, 
confining itself somewhat closely to the specific 
topics named in its German title. It deals with 
the development of the American constitution 
and of democracy in America in so far as they 
stand related to the g^eat questions of state 
sovereignty and slavery, and makes no attempt 
to deal otherwise than incidentally, if at all, 
with the many other subjects which would go to 
make up a constitutional and political history 
of the United States in a proper sense of those 
terms. But the selected topics were treated 
with so much learning and power that a great 
impression was made upon the American public 
immediately upon the issue of the translation. 
Directly after the publication of the first volimie 
in German, however, and while the author was 
still at Strassburg, a considerable change in the 
plan of the work was eflfected. This is plain 
from the issue in 1874 of a brief monograph on 
the administration of Jackson in its relation to 
the development of American democracy, and 
became still plainer upon the appearance in 
1878 of a second volume, in which that mono- 
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graph stood as the first chapter. In that second 
volume the title "Constitution and Democracy 
of the United States of America" and the sub- 
title "State Sovereignty and Slavery" were still 
retained ; but the book, after the German man- 
ner, also appeared with the title "Constitutional 
History of the United States from the Adminis- 
tration of Jackson, Vol. I ;" and this dual mode 
of issue was continued throughout the remain- 
der of the work. The writer had resolved, 
leaving the first volimie as a preliminary essay, 
to begin with Jackson's time a more explicit 
attempt to relate in its fullness the constitu- 
tional history of the republic. In the second and 
subsequent volumes, accordingly, the narrative 
broadens into a larger and more complex 
stream, testing much more severely and exhibit- 
ing much more fully the author's grasp of 
great movements, his penetration into political 
transactions, and his appreciation of the varied 
aspects of American public life. Nevertheless 
the narrative was still mainly an exposition of 
the relations of American democracy to the 
doctrine of state sovereignty and the g^eat fact 
of slavery. Indeed, as time went on and the 
story approached nearer to the catastrophe of 
secession and Civil War, the overshadowing 
influence of these two factors was inevitably 
felt more and more, so that the second and third 
volumes seem richer in variety of human and 
political interest than their successors. In his 
dealings with state sovereignty and slavery. Dr. 
von Hoist in all his volumes spoke with no 
uncertain sound. State sovereignty was to him 
an tmtenable heresy, slavery a gigantic crime. 
The candor with which he, with his manly and 
truth-loving soul, would wish that one should 
speak of him, even on the present occasion, 
compels the admission that to the most fair- 
minded students of these days he seems to have 
underrated both the historical strength and the 
political value of the states-rights contention, 
and to have overrated the extent to which 
southern public men were consciously domi- 



nated by zeal for the maintenance of slavery. 
It is not to be forgotten that the years of his 
young manhood had been spent in that atmos- 
phere of philosophical liberalism which made 
the sixties of the nineteenth century a period 
so notable for high aspirations and noble 
achievements in behalf of human freedom. 
Neither is it to be forgotten that those same 
years of his student life in Germany had been 
marked by great and stirring events in the con- 
solidation of German nationality, inspiring vic- 
tories of the cause of national unity over the 
forces of particularism. 

The preparation of the third volume of the 
Constitutional History was delayed, but profit- 
ably delayed, by a year's visit to the United 
States, extending from July, 1878, to July, 1879. 
The government of the grand duchy of Baden 
released him for that period from his duties as 
an academic teacher at Freiburg, and the Prus- 
sian Academy of Sciences, moved by his friend 
von Sybel, the same who had aided in the first 
impulse toward the work, gave him a traveling 
allowance, that he might gather new material in 
American libraries and obtain additional infor- 
mation by visiting those parts of the United 
States which were not yet known to him — the 
southern states, and the region west of the 
Mississippi, as far as the Pacific Ocean. The 
fruits of this were seen in the third volume, 
dealing with the Mexican war and the acquisi- 
tion of California, which was brought out in 
1881. The fourth, fifth, and sixth volumes of 
the German edition followed in 1884, 1888, and 
1891, and completed the history down to the 
inauguration of Lincoln. A noteworthy char- 
acteristic of these later volumes, and one which 
was made possible by the year spent in America 
and by a later and briefer visit in the early 
eighties, is the use made of newspapers. So 
extensive an emplo)anent of them as materials 
for history had seldom been made before; but 
Dr. von Hoist rightly judged that it was impos- 
sible properly to deal with the theme of 
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American democracy without making a large 
use of such local evidences of public opinion 
as could be obtained. 

So much for the external history of his great 
work. In its inner character it plainly marks 
its author as belonging to that school which 
Polybius, in a sense its founder, designated as 
the pragmatical. Professor von Hoist's inten- 
tion was in the fullest degree didactic. Scribi- 
fur ad probandum. He valued history for its 
immediate lessons, for the direct instruction 
which might be derived from it for the states- 
man or the moralist. In his nature the moral 
predominated, and he was terribly in earnest in 
the enforcement of the lessons which history 
afforded. What those lessons were was seldom 
a matter of doubt to him. The process of 
development in the world's history and in the 
life of the American government he saw clearly 
as a sternly logical process. It was this which 
he was studious to delineate, and it is hardly too 
much to say that he valued facts chiefly as 
illustrating it. A striking instance of this habit 
of mind is the little book on Calhoun which he 
published in 1882. Calhoun is to his mind the 
representative of an idea, the impersonation of 
the defense of slavery, and his life unfolds in 
a perfectly logical development. The method 
has its dangers. No man's life moves on with 
perfect logical consistency, though Calhoun's, 
viewed with sole reference to the conflict 
respecting slavery, comes much nearer to it 
than most. But that view, unwaveringly enter- 
tained, made the little book a singularly moving 
and tragic composition. 

A man endowed with an intellect far above the 
average, impelled by a high-soaring ambition, untainted 
by any petty or ignoble passion, and guided by a char- 
acter of sterling firmness and more than common purity, 
yet, with fatal illusion, devoting all his mental powers, 
all his moral energy, and the whole force of his iron 
will to the service of a doomed and unholy cause, and 
at last sinking into the g^ve in the very moment when, 
under the weight of the top-stone, the towering pillars of 
the temple of his impure idol are rent to their very base 
— can anything more tragical be conceived? 



History informed with moral purpose and 
filled with the sense of a severely logical devel- 
opment in human affairs leads readily to elo- 
quence, and eloquence was the most salient 
characteristic of Dr. von Hoist's style. It is 
likely that his long service in the Parliament of 
Baden was of importance in developing this 
trait, as Gibbon, in a well-known passage, 
declares that "the captain of the Hampshire 
grenadiers had not been useless to the historian 
of the Roman empire." But the real source of 
his eloquence lay deeper, in the earnestness of 
his moral nature, in that quality of 8cirdn;« 
which the ancients ascribed to Demosthenes. 
He was a bom orator because he was a bom 
moralist and a man of passionate convictions. 
His eloquence was of the professorial type in 
some respects, but marked by a vehemence and 
vigor of language not granted to many of the 
academic tribe. 

The pragmatic type of history is not now the 
favorite or prevailing mode. Carlyle and 
Amold and Treitschke have left few successors 
in our time, and the incessant re-examination of 
American constitutional history which we must 
expect will for the present proceed by another 
method than that of Professor von Hoist. But 
no one who is acquainted with the history of 
historical writing can fail to see how transitory 
are its fashions, even if it be not, as Mark 
Pattison paradoxically said, "one of the most 
ephemeral forms of literature." Every age 
requires for its own uses a new statement of 
the problems of the past. But honest and 
whole-hearted devotion to history, the love of 
truth, laborious investigation, insight into the 
course of politics, large powers of combination 
and of generalization, eloquence and moral 
eamestness, will never be out of date; and so 
long as these qualities are held in high esteem, 
v/e may be assured that the name of Hermann 
von Hoist will be held in high honor by the 
profession which he adomed and by the edu- 
cated public which he strove so nobly to serve. 
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Un AND CHARACTER Df PROFESSOR VON HOLST. 

BY JAM£8 LAUREMCB LAUBHUH, 
Hgtul of tk§ Dtpartmg/it of Polltloal Economy. 

All the world loves a spirited fighter, and 
the man who will war to the last against all 
possible obstacles of poverty, of bodily ailment, 
of hostile opposition, of moral degeneration, 
and of those arising from the dead inertia 
of a lifeless public opinion. The record of 
such a happy warrior, "whom every one in 
arms should wish to be," becomes a part of the 
priceless heritage of mankind; a part of the 
archives of heroism, where each scholar with 
the young light of truth on his face will go 
to get those inspirations which are to be fused 
into character and create the first citizens of 
the state. 

There is no man who does not have his 
limitations; the man whose portrait is to be 
unveiled here today had his limitations. But 
they were mainly of bodily weakness, which 
were not only no bar, but an incentive, to 
heroism. Those of us who came to this spot 
just twelve years ago will never forget the 
exhilarating stimulus of genius which came 
forth from the voice and gesture and face of 
that historian who had just come from Europe 
to cast in his lot with the University of Chi- 
cago — with the young scholars of America — 
and to become a real part of the forces which 
were shaping public opinion in the Great Re- 
public he loved so well, and which he knew 
more intimately and more sympathetically than 
most of our men of affairs. That dark, lumi- 
nous, kindly eye flashed affectionate greeting 
to his friends; and his mouth by its genial 
smile carried the gentle messages to the eye. 
When the talk fell upon questions of national 
import, matters on which the fate of the country 
hinged, or upon the unrighteous conduct of 
officials high in the state, those gentle eyes 
became orbs of flame ; that kindly mouth tight- 
ened with the g^m determination which a cav- 
alryman assumes when he tightens the bit and 



prepares for the charge upon the enemy's posi- 
tion. For motives which were corrupt there 
was no weak palliation by soft excuses of tlie 
opportunist ; he hated shams ; he hated hypoc- 
risy ; he hated a lie ; he hated the double-faced 
politicians who always saw two opposite sets of 
voters to be conciliated. The man who could 
not stand hard for a principle, for a right, 
because he feared the effect upon his political 
career, he covered with scorn, and dubbed as 
a contemptible, hypocritical "yes-sayer." The 
man without vertebrae had no place in his col- 
lection of statesmen ; if such a boneless public 
man appeared in the wax-works gallery of his 
history, after von Hoist had finished his his- 
torical examination of him, the luckless victim 
was as a mangled mass of human ruins fallen to 
the floor. 

That tall, thin, bony form, emaciated by a 
life of ascetic, erosive concentration on the 
sources of history in the archives of France, 
Italy, and Germany, had vigor in every tense 
line of its wiry, steel-like framework. The 
broad, high brow was full of intellectual power ; 
and the short, scant hair, in times of excited 
eloquence, rose straight up like spears offered 
in defiance to a foe. The gestures were indi- 
vidual ; and accompanied the thundering voice 
as lightning follows, or even precedes, the 
reverberations. A whole mighty spirit — a 
g^eat moral force — blazed and gathered in his 
commanding attack. The thin face was aglow 
with enthusiasm and power. Whether one 
agreed with him or not, his opponent never 
knew his blows to be weak ; they were not only 
not weak, but they were pitiless, cutting, and 
strong, and they were rained on an opposition 
like bullets from a gatling gun ; and out of it 
all came the sense to the listener that here was a 
great, sincere spirit — a high-priest of duty. 

Professor Hermann Eduard von Hoist was 
bom June 19, 1841, at Fellin, in Livonia, a 
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Baltic province of Russia.^ Livonia is a por- 
tion of the district conquered by the German 
Order, and was colonized by Germans, but 
ceded to Russia as late as 1721. Although 
bom a Russian, he was a German who did not 
even know the Russian language. Many cen- 
turies ago the family of Hoists had emigrated 
from Germany, and his lineage is old and honor- 
able. As early as the fourteenth century one of 
the Livonian family was ennobled, and became 
von Hoist. The strenuous life of the Middle 
Ages in that part of Europe gave plenty of occa- 
sion for the development of hereditary powers of 
combat which were to appear later in the fine 
flower of that scholar's character which we are 
commemorating here today. The father of 
Hermann Eduard was Rev. Valentin von 
Hoist, the pastor of a Lutheran church, living 
in straitened circumstances, with eleven chil- 
dren, bom to him by his wife, Marie Lenz. At 
the very outset we see the outline of that factory 
in which was to be fabricated a noble character. 
The story is full of inspiration to every poor 
young scholar. The father died when Her- 
mann, the seventh child, was yet very young, 
and left him a small but significant legacy of 
two hundred mbles which he had designated 
for his son's education. May we not believe 
that that small capital of $150 has seldom been 
put to more productive uses in making a career ! 
It was so small as to be insignificant as viatica 
on the long joumey to a professorship; al- 
though it was big enough to be an incentive, 
But in the processes of creating character and 
scholarship, his parents did more for him than 
that: they left him a splendid endowment of 
far-seeing ambition, of an unconquerable spirit, 
and an undying moral earnestness. With such 
abundant capital put into the factory of life, 
poverty set the machinery in motion — and the 
output is fair to look upon. He did not have 
the disadvantage of being rich. 

' For many facts I am indebted to Professor Benjamin S. 
Terry, who was largely instrumental in bringing von Hoist 
to America. 



His early education was received in a private 
gymnasium in Fellin, and in the spring of i860, 
at the age of nineteen, he entered the German 
University of Dorpat. Three years at Dorpat, 
followed by two years at Heidelberg, where 
he received his Ph.D. in 1865, shows how long 
the apprenticeship to leaming lasted. His 
small legacy was eked out by tutoring, and 
aided by the most rigorous economy. These 
years of privation, however, left their impress 
upon his character, and on his health. He 
always remained thrifty, and he never forgot 
the lessons of hardihood, courage, and dogged 
industry. Work never had any terrors for 
him; it was his familiar habitat, a resort of 
pleasure. But his hardships, thus early in his 
career, sent him from Heidelberg to Algiers, 
in 1864, broken down in health, seemingly a 
dying man. But that tireless, unquenchable 
spirit of his — which keeps him alive today— 
after one winter spent in Algiers, sent him 
back to his work. He finally received his 
scholarly acolade and was dubbed doctor in 
1865 at the old University on the Neckar. It 
was a coveted reward; but the fight for it was 
of far more value than the degree, and it has 
been a splendid page in the life of a great 
scholar. 

Travel for health in France and Italy gave 
him a broader apergu, before necessity com- 
pelled him to enter upon the dmdgery of direct- 
ing the education of the children of a wealthy 
German manufacturer then resident in St 
Petersburg. Von Hoist was not only a native 
of Russia, but a subject of the Czar — a fact 
which soon brought him into peril. During 
his career at Heidelberg he had early spent 
some time in Paris, attracted by the study of 
French history, from which he had taken the 
subject of his doctor's thesis. Later, during 
a second visit to France in 1867, where he had 
been engaged in historical investigation, his 
fiery spirit and his sense of public duty led to 
a performance quite characteristic of him, and 
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one which set his eyes finally toward America. 
He published a political pamphlet on the signifi- 
cance of the attempt made in 1866 by a Russian 
revolutionist upon the life of the Czar, in 
which he frankly criticised the Russian political 
system and attacked pointedly the Russian 
ministry.* The future student of American 
constitutional liberty only escaped, by a timely 
warning, from ending his days in Siberia ; and, 
as he afterwards said, "I have not cared to 
return to that country since." An exile from 
his native land, this passionate lover of liberty 
and freedom of speech turned his face to the 
New World. 

The steerage of a European emigrant 
steamer, as it approaches New York harbor, 
i.^ one of the most interesting laboratories 
known to political science. The refugees from 
every hard condition of life and politics in 
Europe, whose faces are often sodden with 
hardship, are touched with a light "that never 
was on land or sea" when the shores of the 
New Republic are first seen. Everything is 
then possible to them ; there is a new hope in 
every eager eye. In such a steerage, in July, 
1867, coming from Rotterdam as a common 
emigrant, shattered in health, poor, and friend- 
less, the future historian of the United States 
came first to New York. What a splendid 
triumph for character, ability, industry, and 
pluck in this free country might be painted 
here, if we might stop and contrast the man of 
1867 with the man of today! Then, he was 
alone, but he had a splendid crowd of ideals; 
he was friendless, but he had troops of ambi- 
tions; he was poor, but he was rich in an 
indomitable spirit. Now, we see him at the 
end of his chivalrous life, attended here today 
by this crowd of friends who have assembled 
in America to do him honor while he lies on 
his bed in distant Freiburg ; to leave, as a mark 

^Das Attentat vom 4. April 1S66, in seiner Bedeutung 
fur die Culturgeschichte Russlands, Eine cuUurhistorisch- 
potiHsehe Studie von v. H , , st. Leipzig, 1867. Pp. no. 



of our admiration and love, this memorial to 
him for all generations of students who may 
yet come within these walls ; to point him out 
as the man who has placed his students and dis- 
ciples in American universities from the Atlan- 
tic to the Pacific, from the Great Lakes to the 
Gulf; to tell him, while he is yet alive, that 
he is so rich in a sense of high duty nobly 
performed that he will leave to his loving 
friends and to his family, in the record of his 
career, so splendid a legacy that their memo- 
ries will always be stored with comforting 
pride; and to glory in the fact that he has 
left a heritage to this University, and to this 
country, which is vitally necessary to lea- 
ven our material prosperity. In a real sense, 
the true university can only exist in the ideals 
and achievements of such men as Professor von 
Hoist, and in their abounding sacrifices for 
truth, for honor, and for duty. Let this be writ 
large in flaming letters on these new buildings 
— in their first secular use today — so that he 
who runs may read the lesson. 

Struggling with ill health, and with the 
difficulties of a new language, this fighting 
scholar from the Baltic began a character- 
istic struggle for life. He belonged to the 
honorable working class. He presented him- 
self, thin and hollow-cheeked, for a position 
as common porter in the Grand Central Depot, 
' only to be refused as unfit. He went through 
the old pathetic struggle for existence; he 
knew the lot of the day laborers; he lived 
with them; he shared one scantily furnished 
room with three laborers, their one mean, 
rickety chair serving as an emblem of hospitality 
to a chance guest; too poor to buy fuel, they 
took to their beds in biting winter evenings ; but, 
gallant soldier that he was, with metal that rang 
true at every stroke, he never lost courage, was 
always happy, always cheerful to the end — 
for was not this a country in which industry 
and character give their just reward to him who 
persists? Whenever he was present, the other 
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workmen by common consent demanded that 
he should occupy the only chair. And it has 
been thus ever since: we, his fellow-laborers, 
always gave him the single chair in our hearts, 
because he was our superior in learning, in 
nobility of character, and in absolute devotion 
to duty. 

By the help of a little newspaper correspon- 
dence and a position as teacher of modem lan- 
guages in a small private school for children, 
in Hoboken, where he received his board as 
compensation, he soon improved his circum- 
stances. Under these bettered conditions, he 
was able to put into form for publication the 
material which he had gathered in France, and 
which he sent back to Heidelberg for publica- 
tion as the first volume of a work entitled Pen- 
Sketches of the History of Despotism. It was 
characteristic of the man to plan a large and 
thoroughgoing investigation ; but it is an inter- 
esting point in the strategy of political progress 
that our historian soon abjured the destructive 
task of exposing the evils of despotism, and 
betook himself to the constructive work of 
studying and writing upon the evolution of 
history and free institutions in the United 
States. That is good psychology: displace- 
ment is always more effective than negation. 
The world takes more easily to what is fine by 
becoming so absorbed in the positive good that 
it omits to think of the immanent bad. After all, 
the world really gets ahead by positive optimism, 
under the leadership of those who show us 
what the possibilities of political liberty are 
when actually worked out in free institutions. 
It was this insight into the workings of the 
human mind, together with a happy chance — 
although it seemed at that time to him some- 
times a very bitter struggle — which brought 
him into a position where he was able to under- 
stand and study constitutional liberty in Amer- 
ica. 

Later, in 1869, he became assistant editor 
of Schem's Deutsch-Amerikanisches Conversa- 



tions-Lexicon, and at the same time a corre- 
spondent of the Cologne Zeitung, the New 
Englander, and the Nation. But the turning- 
point of his whole career, the thing which 
really determined the course of his scholarly 
effort, is to be found in the encouragement and 
suggestions of his friend, the eminent historian 
von Sybel. In New York, the modesty and genius 
of young von Hoist had attracted the warm 
interest of that great lover of liberty and sym- 
pathetic helper of others, the eminent German 
exile, Friedrich Kapp. Among the influential 
friends of Kapp were three Bremen merchants 
who were greatly interested in spreading in 
Germany a truer conception of American life 
and institutions. On tiie recommendation of 
von Sybel, in default of Dr. Kapp, von Hoist 
was induced by these large-minded gentlemen 
to write an article upon America especially for 
German readers. Here we have the seed which 
finally grew into his great Constitutional His- 
tory of the United States. The scheme at first 
in mind was slight — two or three ordinary 
articles for a newspaper, or magazine. But the 
needle in his compass had been set toward the 
study of free institutions in America, and the 
same characteristic thoroughness and large- 
minded vision which led him to plan many 
volumes on the History of Despotism now sent 
him, in the end, into a gigantic Constitutional 
History of the United States in seven volumes. 
His attachment to America — which was 
always, and is now, strong and dominant — 
was shown by his declaration of an intention to 
become a citizen of the United States almost 
immediately on his landing in New York. Not 
only was this his adopted land, but he felt 
very strongly that every citizen owed it to his 
country to take active service in her behalf. 
Possibly because a political exile values political 
liberty more than we who have never known 
anything else, he felt it a public duty always 
to strive with his utmost vigor against every 
public evil, and to enter with passionate, unself- 
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ish zeal into every positive scheme of progress. 
He simply could not understand the man who 
remained quiescent under wrong and injustice. 
In the presidential campaign of 1868 he took 
an active part as a Republican speaker, and 
was very effective before German audiences, 
because — as Mr. Rosenthal has said — he knew 
deeply both the German and the American 
point of view. He could well interpret the one 
to the other. The uprising in New York 
against the Tweed ring also roused all his 
eager, dramatic eloquence and enlisted his 
active service. He was fitly preparing to write 
the history of the United States b/ himself 
helping to make it. 

The five years of his naturalization period 
were just about to close by making him an 
American citizen, when a sudden shift in his 
fortunes sent him back to Europe. In 1870 
Friedrich Kapp, after an exile of twenty years, 
had returned to Germany and become a mem- 
ber of the Reichstag. After the close of the 
Franco-Prussian war, the plan of Bismarck for 
the reconstruction of Alsace included the or- 
ganization of a great German university at 
Strassburg. Dr. Kapp proposed to him the 
creation of a professorship of American history 
and constitutional law at this seat of learning, 
and suggested the name of von Hoist as the 
man best fitted to fill the chair. The offer of 
this post was accepted, and in 1872 von Hoist 
became Professor Extraordinarius (or assistant 
professor) at Strassburg. Without having 
served the usual probation as a Privatdocent, 
he entered upon this new position with a full 
control of German, French, Italian, and Eng- 
lish, a close acquaintance with historical ar- 
chives in Europe and America, a wide knowl- 
edge of men and affairs obtained by residence 
in Europe, Algiers, and America — a unique 
preparation in itself, but made doubly effective 
by his peculiar enthusiasm and energy, his 
passionate devotion to research, and his high 
sense of duty. And two days before leaving 



America he was married to Miss Annie Isabelle 
Hatt, daughter of Rev. Josiah and Mary 
Thomas Hatt, a Baptist clergyman in Hoboken, 
and herself a graduate of Vassar College 
(1870). 

The opportunity to study and to lecture at 
Strassburg served to bring to light the results 
of his intense application and his really pene- 
trating examination of the sources and docu- 
ments of American history during his first stay 
in America. This became known to all the 
world when he published the first volume of his 
Verfassung und Democratie der Vereinigten 
Stoat en von Amerika, and led directly to his 
call to a professorship of modem history in 
the old University of Freiburg in Baden. This 
venerable institution of learning had suffered 
from the commotions of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries; but when the war of 1870 
had moved the western boundaries of Germany 
from the Rhine to the Vosges, Freiburg was no 
longer a border city, and began to share in the 
rapid development of the German empire. 
When von Hoist accepted the call to Freiburg 
in 1874, it was little known, and carried only 
about two hundred students on its rolls. When 
he finally left it to come to America, it was 
widely known, and had enrolled more than fif- 
teen hundred students; and the repute of von 
Hoist had much to do with this growth, having 
induced many American students to go to Frei- 
burg for the study of American and modem 
history. 

IiT 1878 von Hoist was sent to America by 
the Prussian Academy of Sciences with the 
grant of a considerable sum of money in order 
to enable him to gather further materials for 
later volumes of his Constitutional History of 
the United States. This second coming was 
something like a triumphal procession. The 
unremitting toil and determination of the yoimg 
historian made him, in only eleven years after 
his arrival as a friendless and unknown emi- 
grant, an honored guest in the homes of dis- 
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tinguished Americans and at our leading uni- 
versities. The little educational foundation of 
two hundred rubles left by his father at Fellin 
was bringing a large harvest to the man who 
had never despaired, and who, under a stem 
sense of duty, had never given over working. 
Everywhere he was received with enthusiasm. 
During this visit he was enabled for the first 
time to travel through the southern states and 
the districts beyond the Mississippi. Florida is 
the only state in the Union which he has not 
visited. 

Johns Hopkins and Cornell Universities suc- 
ceeded in obtaining from him, as a non-resident 
lecturer at this time, certain courses of lectures. 
Indeed, in 1879, h^ w^s offered the chair of 
history at Johns Hopkins University, then the 
pioneer in graduate instruction and research. 
This appreciation in America, however, stimu- 
lated the government of Baden to increase his 
salary at Freiburg and to bestow upon him 
special honors granted only in cases of highest 
merit. A year later, in 1880, Johns Hopkins 
University repeated the call to von Hoist in so 
tempting a form that he would probably have 
accepted, if his health had permitted. As late 
as 1887, again, Qark University, in Massachu- 
setts, tried in vain to draw him to this country. 

In 1883 von Hoist was one of the dis- 
tinguished Europeans invited as guests to wit- 
ness the completion of the Northern Pacific 
railroad. During this visit he lectured at Har- 
vard University, in St. Paul, and in other cities. 

Professor von Hoist's career illustrates in a 
peculiar way the value of the scholar in politics. 
As he never shrank from destructive attacks 
upon men and policies that he disapproved, so 
also he was ready to undertake the constructive 
work of advice and legislation. His leadership 
could not be denied. He was Prorector at the 
time of Emperor William's death in 1888, and 
was delegated to represent the university at the 
funeral in Berlin. His relations with the grand 
duke of Baden were those of a lover of free 



institutions who had a great admiration for 
the character and ability of the ruler of that 
duchy. He was not only a warm personal 
friend of the grand duke, but he was asked to 
give a special series of political lectures to the 
crown prince on the constitutional law of the 
United States. Perhaps no greater tribute could 
have been paid to the belief in von Hoist's devo- 
tion to truth and his unswerving honesty and 
fairness. In 1881 he was summoned by the 
grand duke to membership in the upper cham- 
ber of the Landtag for two years ; and in 1883 
he was elected by the university as its repre- 
sentative, and was successively re-elected for 
three terms of four years each, remaining in 
office until his departure for Chicago in 1892. 
In 1889 he was made privy councilor ; and dur- 
ing the last two sessions he was chosen vice- 
president of the upper chamber. And, as one 
may well understand, he gave no inconsiderable 
time to his legislative duties. 

Although pre-eminently a student, he never 
shrank from a call to public duty. Indeed, one 
may well believe that the prospect of a hot 
combat had many charms for him ; and if there 
was a moral issue involved, his enthusiasm in 
the struggle knew no bounds of health or time. 
Perhaps he needed an occasional fight to keep 
him in condition. At the urgent request of the 
Liberal party, von Hoist consented to stand as 
candidate for the Reichstag in 1890 for the dis- 
trict of Freiburg. There was a hot and memor- 
able campaign. Owing to the overwhelming 
Ultramontane influence in south Baden, his 
election was hopeless; but he did not hesitate 
for a moment to enter the fight, although know- 
ing that he would draw down upon himself an 
avalanche of abuse and enmity. He received 
an unusually large vote ; at the first poll there 
was no decision ; but at the second, the Social 
Democrats casting their vote for the Ultra- 
montane candidate, von Hoist was "gloriously 
beaten,'' as his friends declared. 

In 1892 he left Freiburg and came to Chi- 
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cago as Head of the Department of History in 
the University of Chicago ; and his name still 
honors the roll of officers of this institution. 
His career in Europe was the prototype of his 
career in America. His absolute fearlessness, 
his high sense of public duty, his indomitable 
spirit, his unquenchable hostility to what he 
thought wrong — even if it hit a lifelong, or 
much-admired, friend — gave him a taste of 
American newspaper vituperation and bitter 
abuse, which served to keep his mind from 
stagnation and to remind him of his old political 
struggles in Europe. The one striking impres- 
sion that he made, within the University and 
without, was that of a g^eat moral force. With 
his students, as with the public, he not only set 
the chords of right and wrong to vibrating 
afresh, but he set every conscience on the right 
key. 

During his residence in Chicago his out- 
spoken utterances on several questions brought 
him into collision with the self-interested 
schemer or the emotional politician, while at 
the same time he almost always appealed strong- 
ly to the thoughtful student of society. When 
the Debs strike of 1895 broke out. Professor 
von Hoist's voice rang out like a trumpet among 
the crowd of intimidated " yes-sayers." He 
laughed out of court Governor Altgeld's spe- 
cious arguments against President Qeveland's 
sending militia into Chicago to put down the 
rioting; it was easy for him to show that the 
Constitution made it the duty of the president 
to employ the forces of the United States, " as 
he may deem necessary," to put down violence 
or unlawful combination. But most dangerous 
of all did he estimate the evident disregard of 
established law by the labor unions. He 
charged them pointedly with adopting as the 
rule of their action simply their own wjshes, 
whether they conflicted with law or not, and 
with introducing into society the maxim of 
unrestrained absolutism by which the Bourbon 
despots justified their divine right (car tel est 
mon plaisir). / 



In another instance, upon the question of the 
annexation of Hawaii, he broke ground upon 
which later statesmen have built the opposition 
to our policy of colonial expansion. He was the 
first anti-imperialist to raise the cry of alarm, in 
his speech before the Commercial Club, of Chi- 
cago, January 29, 1898. He insisted that, next 
to slavery and secession, this policy of expan- 
sion raised the most portentous problem which 
ever confronted the American people ; that the 
danger was the more serious because it did not 
lie on the surface; and that it was the future 
consequences of such expansion which were 
to be feared. To the suggestion that Hawaii 
was of military value, he held that we ought 
not consciously to acquire a spot so unsupported 
that there an enemy could hit us infinitely 
harder than anywhere else. " If the mother of 
Achilles," he said, "had had forethought 
enough to bring the whole body of her baby 
into contact with the water of the Styx, would 
the hero have eagerly snatched the proffered 
gift of a heel which would not be impenetrable 
to the arrow of Paris ? " More than diat, with- 
out then knowing the effects of the coming war 
with Spain, he foresaw that the appetite of an- 
nexing outlying territory would grow with 
what it fed upon. " The annexation of Hawaii," 
he said, " would not mean the annexing merely 

of Hawaii With Hawaii, however, we 

would annex temptation," and only open the 
way for a conscious departure upon a new in- 
ternational policy; that, whenever the expan- 
sionists were heard in our public councils, they 
would have no difficulty in offering some nice 
bargains on the annexation counter. He held, 
then, that we could best act as a great world- 
power by attending to our own business, by not 
meddling with foreign complications, but by 
using our progress in industry as a peaceful 
means of settling international questions far 
more effective than the sword; not by blus- 
ter, but by actual growth in power at home, in 
cheapened cost of production, greater wealth, 
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greater numbers, greater intelligence, and higher 
political ideals. And above all, we should not 
annex Hawaii, he insisted, because it was in 
opposition to the very principles of self-govern- 
ment : " if we annex Hawaii we consciously in- 
sert into the nation's lifeblood a foreign body 
which cannot be assimilated." 

Again, in the commotion caused by President 
Qeveland's Venezuelan message he was char- 
acteristically active. He greatly admired that 
statesman who, as he said, " had a second time 
been made the nation's chief because he had 
the first time proved himself of the right 
metal;" but that admiration for him was no 
bar to honest and vigorous criticism of the 
policy of his secretary of state. Indeed, the 
love and respect for a member of his family, 
for an old and valued friend, a high official of 
the state, did not diminish the severity of his 
blame, if he believed them to be wrong. His 
sense of private and public duty was above and 
beyond all personal considerations. He was 
more earnest in reproof where he loved most. 
It was in this spirit that his well known de- 
nunciation of the Venezuelan policy of Presi- 
dent Cleveland must be taken. 
******** 

In spite of the intensity of his feelings, of his 
vigorous expression of what he felt to be his 
duty, he was in very truth a modest man, far 
removed from self-seeking, impatient of praise, 
and of great simplicity of character. So far 
as he himself knew, he always intended to be 
perfectly sincere and fair to friend and foe ; no 
one ever thought of charging him with indirec- 
tion, bad faith, or sinuosity. These qualities 
were inconceivable in connection with him. 

His sense of humor was always active, even 
in his grimmest moments. On one occasion, 
when we were standing together preparing for 
a Convocation procession, I noticed that he did 
not look so well as usual. I asked him if he 
was sick. "Yes," he answered quickly, "I 
have been learning the bicycle. I am all the 
colors of the rainbow." 



His oratory was instinct with dramatic power 
and emphasis. I shall never forget his vivid 
story of the Tammany henchman, during the 
Tweed regime, who had committed so auda- 
cious a murder and had so shocked all decency 
that he was of necessity hanged. But the whole 
admiring fraternity of fellow-plunderers rose 
en masse to do him honor, at a splendid funeral. 
Von Hoist described the magnificent pomp, the 
endless procession, the crowded masses, ". . . . 
while there at the head of the column lay the 
murderer in a box, his neck but just broken." 
He often spoke modestly of the "corduroy of 
his English;" but the tongue of his adopted 
country was used as a forceful instrument for 
the expression of great scorn, caustic criticism, 
appreciation of splendid services, high thinking, 
and noble ideals of private and public duty. 
He was by no means always a critic : his praise 
and justification of great and honorable achieve- 
ments was quick and eloquent. When roused 
by a moral issue, his body quivered and swayed 
under a very cyclone of passion. 

If he had a tendency to intemperate industry, 
it showed itself in his excessive conscientious- 
ness. Often he would be found in bed, suffer- 
ing and exhausted though he was, correcting, 
revising, rephrasing his lectures, painfully 
questioning every fact, every statement, to dis- 
cover whether it stood the test of modem re- 
search. He never gave the same lecture twice 
in the original form. 

His sufferings from disease in his later years 
were something indescribable, but they were 
borne with a fortitude nothing less than heroic. 
In 1896-97 he was given a year's leave of ab- 
sence. Upon his return, his strength was so 
slight that he often left his bed only when he 
went to the University to give his lectures. In 
1899 he broke down completely, and his physi- 
cians forbade him all further work. He handed 
in his resignation, but the University gener- 
ously refused to accept it, and his name — even 
in these days of his last illness — remains upon 
the register of this institution. 
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I began by saying : all the world loves a 
fighter. But everything depends upon what the 
fighting is for. There are not wanting those 
who build their popularity upon an appeal to 
the lower passions of man, upon the love of 
slaughter and of military prowess. But there 
are some loftier spirits whose ambitions reach 
to higher levels. Their triumphs are moral suc- 
cesses; the forces they marshal are moral 
forces. Professor von Hoist was one of these. 
Whatever he may have done as a historian, as 
a teacher, as an educator, as a university pro- 
fessor in Chicago, the one great characteristic 
by which he will be remembered long after he 
is dead will be the moral force which he dis- 
closed in any and all of his occupations. To 
those students, in generations yet unborn, who 
will fill these halls when we shall have gone 
hence, this portrait should carry a lesson of 
hope, courage, indomitable spirit, industry, 
duty, and phenomenal moral earnestness. 



FRIENDLY RELATIONS BETWEEN GERMAN AND AHIERI^ 
CAN SCHOLARS AND THINKERS. 

BY WE HONORABLE CHARLEMAGNE TOWER, 
Ambatador of tht UntUd Statta to Garmany, 

It is a great pleasure to me to take part this 
afternoon in the ceremonies being held on the 
occasion of the presentation of the portrait of 
this distinguished German historian and writer, 
who has rendered such great service to our 
country both by his voice and by his pen, and 
I am proud, as a representative of the United 
States and Germany, to take part, in my own 
country, upon an occasion which in some sense 
may be called international. 

Further, I had hoped to be able, within these 
walls of learning, to salute the celebrated pro- 
fessors who intended to come here today from 
the university of the Fatherland to testify with 
us to our mutual interest. I understand that 
their visit has been postponed until the coming 
spring. In coming to America they will find, 
I am confident, that they are in the house of 



their friends ; that the same spirit of friendship 
which existed between German and American 
scholars and thinkers when Benjamin Franklin 
went to Germany, and was received with honor 
at Gottingen in the eighteenth century, exists 
today. It has extended to and been felt by 
the greatest scholars of our country today, and 
we have ample proof of the appreciation of the 
wealth of German thought by our own Long- 
fellow, Sumner, Motley, Bancroft, and Emer- 
son, of whom Grimm declared, after he had 
talked with him an hour, ** I feel as if I had 
known him from my childhood." 

There has been a bond of friendship between 
us ever since the Great Frederick, the foremost 
thinker and statesman of his day in Germany, 
looked with sympathy on the distant and suffer- 
ing colonies, and forbade the Hessians to be 
driven through his territory. And that bond 
of friendship has existed down to the present 
day, when the foremost thinker and greatest 
statesman in Germany in our day, the emperor 
William, recently, in addressing the officers of 
the United States navy at Kiel, reminded them 
that blood is thicker than water. 

The Anglo-Saxon race is working out its 
destiny and taking its place in the forefront 
of the advancing civilizations of the world. 
Germany, England, and America go hand in 
hand in the dissemination of thought and the 
extension of culture throughout the world; 
and in this respect, at least in the betterment 
of the condition of mankind and in the search 
for truth, the race-feeling within us is strong. 
There are very many young men in our uni- 
versities whose eager minds are not confined 
within any territorial limits, but who overleap 
these and seek learning at the hands of men 
who have brought inspiration from the teachers 
of Bonn, Heidelberg, Halle, and Berlin. 

Goethe and Schiller and Lessing and Heine 
are no strangers within the college walls of 
America, nor are the other great writers, his- 
torians, and philosophers who have given luster 
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to the literature of Germany. And I have 
often thought that if the venerable Mommsen, 
whom I have the privilege of knowing person- 
ally, were to come to America, he would meet 
here with a reception in the midst of the same 
profusion of respect for the scholar which he is 
accustomed to at home. 

Speaking for ourselves as a race, I can tes- 
tify, from my personal observation since I have 
had the high honor to represent our country 
abroad, that the sentiment in Germany toward 
the United States is an exceedingly friendly 
one. German scholars and thinkers have 
watched our career from the establishment of 
our independence. It is a significant fact, and 
one of considerable historical interest, that in 
the beautiful Goethe and Schiller archive build- 
ing in Weimar, where the collections of those 
great masters are preserved, in the small collec- 
tion of autographs which Goethe cherished 
throughout his life is the autograph of General 
Washington, signing a fine letter written after 
the Revolutionary War, on the subject of a 
stable government for this country. And so 
our men of permanency and worth are well 



known in Germany, and I have no hesitation 
in saying — what I know to be a fact — that 
there is no place in the world where the good 
qualities of the American character are better 
understood or more truly estimated at their 
proper value. 

And I may add without hesitation that the 
political relations between the two countries are 
entirely harmonious. The visit of our fleet to 
Kiel recently was the interchange of courtesies 
with the very happiest results. Our officers 
and men were received with every mark of 
welcome and kindness which it would be pos- 
sible to display. It is gratifying to a diplo- 
matic representative thus to report to his 
government and to his countrymen; I do it 
with very great pleasure. And, looking to the 
future, it is with confidence in the wisdom and 
the judgment, in the managment of foreign 
affairs, of a President of the United States 
whose energy and stanch patriotism have 
already made him the typical American before 
the country, and whose ambition it is to protect 
the rights and extend the liberties of every 
loyal American citizen. 
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PRESENTATION TO THE UNIVERSITY OF THE SNOW HORIZONTAL TELESCOPE 
YERKE8 OBSERVATORY, WILLI AHIS BAY, WISCONSIN, OCTOBER 8, 1908. 



Through the generosity of Miss Helen Snow, 
of Chicago, the Yerkes Observatory has been 
enabled to build and house a large horizontal 
reflecting telescope, to take the place of the one 
destroyed by fire on December 22, 1902. On 
October 3, 1903, exercises were held within the 
building which contains the telescope. In 
opening the exercises, Professor George E. 
Hale, Director of the Yerkes Observatory, 
spoke of the numerous friends without whose 
assistance only a small part of the work done 
at the Yerkes Observatory since its dedication 
could have been accomplished. Mr. Hale then 
introduced Dr. George S. Isham, secretary of 
the Visiting Committee of the Observatory, 
who spoke as follows: 

"It is my pleasant duty on behalf of my 
aunt. Miss Snow, to present to the world of 
science in general and particularly to the Uni- 
versity of Chicago this * Snow Horizontal Tele- 
scope,' as a memorial to her father and to my 
grandfather, Mr. George W. Snow. 

"There are many 'appropriate remarks' that 
suggest themselves at this time which might be 
made, but which for the same reason may be 
left to each one to supply according to his 
needs, thereby saving time and pleasing every- 
body. 

"My grandfather, I believe, planted some of 
the first seeds of what, let us hope, will in time 
make Chicago more famous than it is now — 
I mean as the seat of great learning and 
research, the fame of which will supersede its 
present claim as a great business center. He 
came to Chicago in 1834, saw its possibilities, 
worked as surveyor until he could start the 
first lumber yard, and prospered. Then came 
the strange thing for that time: instead of 
struggling on until the end for something that 
would do neither him, nor his, further good, in 



middle life, having accumulated enough to live 
on in comfort, he retired to his library and 
greenhouse, and lived in peace to the end. It 
was the last part of his life that contained all 
the possibilities of the higher life ; and the same 
will be true of Chicago if, when the time comes, 
its citizens retire from business and take up 
other things. It is as one of the harbingers of 
that happy time that I wish to present this 
telescope." 

Professor R. D. Salisbury, Dean of the 
Ogden Graduate School of Science, was then 
called upon to receive the gift on behalf of the 
University : 

"On behalf of the University, I take grateful 
pleasure in accepting the Horizontal Reflecting 
Telescope which has been erected through the 
generosity of Miss Helen Snow. As many of 
you know, a similar telescope was approaching 
completion last December, when it was virtually 
destroyed by fire. It was at this time, when 
the prospects for the important work which 
this instrument was to further seemed darkest, 
that Miss Snow oflFered to provide the means 
necessary for rebuilding and housing the tele- 
scope. This work has now been essentially 
completed and stands as a memorial to the 
donor's father, Mr. George W. Snow. This 
telescope has been especially designed for a 
particular sort of work, and is the first instru- 
ment of its kind to be put into operation. In 
the line of investigation which it is designed to 
further, it is hoped that it will make possible 
more effective work than has yet been done. 
. "It seems appropriate at this time and place 
to recall the fact that no previous generation 
has seen so many princely gifts dedicated to 
research in scientific lines. Gifts, generous 
gifts, useful gifts, there have Seen in the past ; 
but not until recent times has appreciation of 
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pure science reached the point in this country 
where large sums of money are freely dedicated 
to work which is purely investigative, to work 
which g^ves no promise of financial returns, to 
work which seems to have no more than the 
most remote bearing on the affairs of men. 
But in these later days the world is learning 
that the final value of research work is not 
to be measured by its immediate availability 
for the affairs of daily life ; and the friends of 
learning, and the friends of humanity as well, 
are coming to appreciate the fact that the 
realms of study which are most distant in 
space, and which seem most remote in their 
application, may prove to be of vital importance 
in unsuspected ways. And so it seems the part 
of wisdom that investigative work of all sorts 
be fostered to the utmost, for the progress of 
the future depends, in some large measure, 
upon it. It is good, too, to see the faith of 
those who are ready to build and endow for 
objects the final outcome of which is not yet 
in sight. It is building for the ages, not merely 
for today and tomorrow. This faith in the 
future, in its work and in its appreciation, will 
do much to make the future better than the 
past. There was a time — now, fortunately, 
past or passing — when the tendency to place 
all emphasis on the man, and none on his 
equipment, was most pronounced. It was " the 
man behind the gun;" it was Mark Hopkins 
without facilities for work that received the 
meed of praise. Too little regard was had for 
the fact that the good man behind the gun 
could do far more effective work with a good 
gun than with a pbor one. If Mark Hopkins 
was a great teacher without equipment, what 
might he not have done with such facilities as 
the present time affords? Whatever may have 
been true of the past, the astronomer of today 
needs the best instruments that can be made, 
if he would advance knowledge of the universe 
and lay the foundations for future progress in 
astronomical lines. And if he be a good inves- 



tigator, so much the more reason why his 
equipment should be as perfect as possible. 

"And so we welcome, and so all astronomers 
welcome, and so the whole scientific world 
welcomes, the installation of the Snow Hori- 
zontal Reflecting Telescope at this Observatory ; 
for there is reason to hope that, in the hands 
of the efficient force which stands behind it, 
it will lead to new knowledge, which in time 
will lead on to other advances; and as new 
fields of research are opened, new instruments 
and better instruments will be needed. They 
will then be designed, and donors will be found 
to supply the means for their construction. 
This telescope is itself the result of needs 
developed in the prosecution of work in this 
Observatory. Since scientific discoveries breed 
scientific discoveries, it is not visionary to hope 
that this new instrument, turned over to the 
University today, may develop in time an 
unending chain of discoveries, developments^ 
inventions, and benefactions of substantial 
worth to science. The donor of this telescope 
may therefore reasonably hope to have set in 
operation a piece of apparatus which shall lead, 
in time, to a succession of achievements which 
shall perpetuate and do great honor to her 
name, and to the name of him in whose mem- 
ory it is built. 

"I again express to the donor the g^eat 
obligation and the cordial appreciation of the 
University for her generous g^ft." 

At the conclusion of Mr. Salisbury's remarks, 
Mr. Hale again thanked Miss Snow on behalf 
of the members of the Observatory staff. He 
then described the circumstances which led to 
the construction of the Snow Telescope. At 
the eclipse of May 28, 1900, the six-inch hori- 
zontal coelostat telescope which had been con- 
structed in the Yerkes Observatory shops for 
the purposes of the eclipse expedition proved 
to be exceedingly satisfactory. The photo- 
graphs of the solar corona obtained by Profes- 
sor Barnard and Mr. Ritchey with this instru- 
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ment were of such exquisite definition as to 
render the possibilities of this type of telescope 
clearly apparent. The original design of the 
Yerkes Observatory had included a heliostat 
room, in which Professor E. F. Nichols was 
able for the first time to measure the heat 
radiation of the stars in the summers of 1898 
and 1900. A large heliostat had been planned 
for use in this room, but, in view of the 
peculiar advantages offered by the coelostat, it 
was decided to construct a large coelostat 
instead. Thanks to an appropriation from the 
Rumford fund of the American Academy of 
Arts and Sciences, and further appropriations 
from the Draper Fund of the National Acad- 
emy, together with private contributions from 
friends of the Observatory, it became possible 
to undertake the construction of the thirty-inch 
ccelostat in the optical laboratory and instru- 
ment shop of the Observatory. The funds 
available were insufficient to provide a suitable 
house for this instrument, and when completed 
in the summer of 1902 it became necessary to 
erect the telescope in a small wooden shed on 
the Observatory grounds. Through the break- 
ing down of the insulation of the electric cir- 
cuit used in conjunction with the comparison 
spectrum apparatus of the large grating spec- 
troscope, which formed part of this instrument, 
the house containing it was destroyed by fire 
on December 22, 1902. 

The work of rebuilding the telescope was 
immediately undertaken, but in the face of 
great difficulties until Miss Snow's generous 
offer of a sufficient sum to accomplish the work 
in a thoroughly satisfactory manner was re- 
ceived. The work was then carried forward 
i-apidly, a thirty-inch plane mirror and a 
twenty-four-inch concave mirror being made 
by Mr. Pease and Mr. Street in the optical 
laboratory, while the mechanical parts were 
constructed by Messrs. Johannesen, Romare, 
and Hermann in the instrument shop. The 
patterns for the castings were made by Mr. 



Wolff. Some of the heavier pieces of machine 
work were made by the Link-Belt Machinery 
Co. All of the work was done under the 
immediate supervision of Mr. Ritchey, Super- 
intendent of Instrument Construction at the 
Observatory, who also made the designs in con- 
junction with Professor Hale. 

Astronomical telescopes are of two types, 
refractors and reflectors. In the former a lens 
is mounted at the end of a tube, which is 
jiointed directly at the object under observation. 
An image of the object is formed by the lens 
at the lower end of the tube, where it is mag- 
nified with a suitable eyepiece. A reflecting 
telescope of the ordinary type, on the other 
hand, consists of a concave mirror at the lower 
end of a tube, which is pointed at the object to 
be observed. Light from the object, after pass- 
ing through the open tube, falls upon the 
mirror, which forms an image at the upper 
end of the tube. In both these types of tele- 
scope, it is necessary that the tube should be 
moved throughout the time of observation, in 
order to keep the heavenly body in the field of 
view in spite of the apparent motion produced 
by the earth's rotation on its axis. 

During the nineteenth century special atten- 
tion was given to the development of refracting 
telescopes, which reached their largest size in 
the Yerkes forty-inch telescope, erected in 1897. 
The tube of this instrument is sixty-four feet 
in length, and while observations are being 
made this tube and the axes which support it, 
weighing in all about twenty tons, must be 
moved with the greatest precision by the driv- 
ing clock. On account of the immense size 
and expense of the mounting for such a tele- 
scope, and of the dome which covers it, it 
is obvious that no great increase of size may 
be expected in such instruments. If telescopes 
of from one hundred to two hundred feet in 
length are needed, as they are at the present 
time, it is evident that some different type of 
construction must be adopted. 
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Reflecting telescopes were also built of g^eat 
size during the nineteenth century, but it was 
not until the end of the century that their 
peculiar merits were recognized. Only a short 
time ago, through the work of Keeler and 
Perrine with the Crossley reflector of the Lick 
Observatory, and that of Ritchey with the two- 
foot reflector constructed in the instrument 
shops of the Yerkes Observatory, it became 
apparent to astronomers that great advances 
might be expected to follow the construction of 
reflecting telescopes of large size. It is hoped 
that these advantages may be realized when the 
five-foot reflecting telescope, now under con- 
struction in the optical laboratory of the Yerkes 
Observatory, is completed. Such an instrument 
must be of comparatively short focal length, 
but for some purposes a reflecting telescope of 
great focal length would give peculiar advan- 
tages. 

The progress of research in physical labora- 
tories during the last half of the nineteenth 
century resulted in the construction of spectro- 
scopes of very large dimensions, which cannot 
be attached to a moving telescope. It has 
become more and more evident that if an image 
of the sun or of a star could be produced in 
a fixed laboratory, where such spectroscopes 
could be employed to examine it under condi- 
tions of constant temperature, very impor- 
tant advances might be expected to follow. 
The spectroscopes now in use with large tele- 
scopes, especially for work on the sun, are far 
behind the known possibilities of construction, 
represented by the large and massive instru- 
ments of the physical laboratory. 

The Snow Horizontal Telescope should per- 
mit these three important objects to be accomp- 
lished: (i) the realization of great focal 
lengths, without the attendant expense and in- 
convenience resulting from the use of a moving 
instrument in a revolving dome ; (2) the utiliza- 
tion in an instrument of great focal length, of 



the peculiar advantages of a reflecting telescope ; 
and (3) the production of an image of the sun 
or other heavenly body in a physical laborator}^ 
where the largest spectroscopes, and other in- 
struments requiring stability of mounting or 
constancy of temperature, may be used to 
study it. 

In the Snow Telescope the only moving part 
is a plane mirror of silvered glass thirty inches 
in diameter. From this the light of the object 
under examination is reflected to a second plane 
mirror, from which it is again reflected toward 
the north to a concave mirror two feet in diam- 
eter, which returns the rays to a point near 
the coelostat, where the image is formed. The 
mirror of the coelostat is kept in motion by a 
driving clock, at such a rate as exactly to 
counteract the eflFect of the earth's rotation. In 
the laboratory where the image is formed spec- 
troscopes of the largest size are provided, and 
provision is made for photographing the direct 
image and for other classes of work. One of 
the spectroscopes is to be inclosed in a constant- 
temperature laboratory, where exposures on the 
spectra of stars may be continued from night to 
night until the very faint image is registered 
on the photographic plate. 

During the course of his remarks which are 
given in abstract above, Mr. Hale demonstrated 
the use of the telescope, and showed the image 
of the sun produced by it. The spectrum of 
an electric arc light was also shown with the 
large grating spectrpscope. 

At the conclusion of the exercises the guests 
were invited to visit the Yerkes Observatory, 
where a large collection of astronomical photo- 
graphs were exhibited. 

The Snow Telescope has already been used 
in spectroscopic work on the sun, and good 
photographs of the sun and moon have been 
obtained with it. There can be little doubt that 
it will accomplish the results for which it was 
constructed. 
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THE ARCHITECTURE OF THE TOWER GROUP Of 
BUILDINQ8. 

BY 8HEPLEY, RUTAM A COOLIDQE. 

No one can pass the Assembly Hall, the 
Qub House, the Commons, and the Tower, in 
the new group of buildings at the comer of 
Lexington avenue and Fifty-seventh street, 
without being impressed with their dignity and 
beauty — without stopping to consider the 
beautiful sculptures, the traceried windows, and 
the crenelated parapets wrought in Bedford 
stone. When high up in the Tower, from be- 
hind the richly traceried and louvered openings, 
the chimes send forth their sweet music, the 
passer-by will be called to view one of the most 
beautiful specimens of architecture in Chicago. 
Ii has been said that Chicago has two monu- 
ments — the Lincoln monument and University 
Tower. Surely this Tower is a monument to 
the founder, and might fittingly be named the 
"Founder's Tower." 

These buildings find their precedent in the 
I>erpendicular period of English Gothic archi- 
tecture, as one sees it in the collegiate buildings 
about Oxford and Cambridge. The Club House 
reminds one of St. John's ; the Commons, of 
Christ Church; and the Tower, of Magdalene 
Tower — all of Oxford. 

The main entrance is through a large arch 
at the base of the Tower, in Fifty-seventh street. 
At either side of this entrance are beautifully 
canopied niches, where some day sculptures 
will find a resting-place. 

On entering the vestibule, which has a fine 
oak-beamed ceiling, one ascends two flights of 
stone steps, at least, thirty feet broad, to the 
vaulted hall, from which radiate the different 
entrances to the several buildings comprising 
the group. 

Sk)uth from the vaulted hall, through the 
Qoister, which has a beautifully trussed roof 
of open timber construction, is a vista extend- 
ing two hundred and forty feet to the Assembly 
Hall stage. 



To the west, ascending another flight of stone 
steps, we come to the entrance of Hutchinson 
Hall, the men's Commons, or dining-hall, where 
we find two large seats and a fireplace in a 
nook, which gives a decided atmosphere of 
home-like comfort. This dining-hall, where the 
University banquets will be held, is forty feet 
wide and one hundred and fifteen feet in length. 
The walls to a height of sixteen feet are wain- 
scoted in oak, at the top of which is a cornice 
enriched with leaf ornament characteristic of 
the period of architecture. Above this wains- 
cot rise the delicately traceried windows, 
through which a flood of light is admitted to the 
hall; and higher still, at least fifty feet from 
the floor, are the magnificent trusses of open 
timber work spanning the space from wall to 
wall. From the hammer beams of these trusses 
hang beautiful pendent lanterns of oak, decor- 
ated in red, blue, and gold. Here, again, we 
find two large stone fireplaces, at least ten feet 
across the face. From east to west extend 
the long rows of dining-tables, for a distance 
of one hundred feet, at the end of which is a 
raised platform for the head tables. From the 
dining-hall one can enter the kitchen through 
two vestibules. 

Retracing one's steps to the vaulted hall, to 
the east of which is the Reynolds Club House, 
one enters a stair hall, which is a reminder of 
those old English stair halls of the Elizabethan 
period of architecture. To the left is a large 
reading-room, thirty-six feet wide and sixty- 
eight feet long. To the right is the billiard 
room. The second story contains the reception 
room, club-room for the various student organi- 
zations, toilets, etc. The third story also con- 
tains club-rooms, the steward's room, servant's 
rooms, and toilets. The principal feature of the 
third floor is the Assembly Room. This room 
will be used as a dance hall and for informal 
social affairs. The trusses are of open timber 
work, of sycamore. At the north end is a small 
stage. 
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The main rooms in the first and second stories 
have paneled wainscoting and beamed ceiHngs 
of oak. All have fine stone mantels beautifully 
carved. The wall decorations are in low tone, 
and in keeping with the rest of the work. In 
the basement are the bowling alleys, the barber 
shop, toilets, etc. The buildings are provided 
with all known modem improvements. 

Leaving the Club House, we cross the Qois- 
ter to the Cafe, which covers an area of 2,680 
square feet; farther west is the kitchen, 3,960 
square feet in area, which is thoroughly equipped 
with the most approved culinary appliances. 
In the basement of the kitchen building are the 
bake ovens, storerooms, refrigerators, laundry, 
and other rooms necessary to the proper man- 
agement of the cafe and dining-hall ; also em- 
ployees' quarters and toilet rooms. 

Passing south from the vaulted hall through 
the Cloister, from which one can look out upon 
the green, one enters the Leon Mandel As- 
sembly Hall. This is one of the most elaborate 
buildings on the campus, and will be used for 
convocations, mass-meetings, celebrations, and 
lectures. The main auditorium and gallery 
have large seating capacities ; down either side 
of the gallery extend fourteen boxes. At either 
side of the proscenium arch, at the gallery level, 
are the organ screens. The stage is com- 
modious, and will have set scenes in harmony 
with the character of the work in the audi- 
torium. In the basement are the dressing- 
100ms, toilets, etc. The plenum chambers oc- 
cupy the entire area in the basement under the 
main auditorium, from which the hall is heated. 
The blower system of heating and ventilating 
has been used, which makes the hall one of the 
most thoroughly heated and ventilated in Chi- 
cago. 

All lighting fixtures, hardware, and other 
furnishings have been designed in the Gothic 
style, making a harmonious whole. 



DECORATIVE SCHEME FOR THE TOWER GROUP OF 
BUILDINQ8. 

BY FRiDiRIC BARTUTT, 

The decoration of the new group of buildings 
has been dictated, to as great an extent as pos- 
sible, by the architecture. The introduction of 
anything foreign in the way of color or design 
has been carefully avoided. 

Mellowness and warmth of natural color in 
the building materials themselves have, as they 
should, the most prominent place in the decora- 
tive scheme. The weathering of plaster and 
timber is less theatrical in Chicago than in al- 
most any other place, as age does little here in 
the way of beautifying — producing a gray, 
greasy effect instead of a mellow, antique tone. 

The entrance walls to the Tower and the 
Commons, and the Cloister and Mandel Hall 
are stained in a warm stone color in slight con- 
trast to the cold, gray stone arches. The wood- 
work throughout the group is weathered Eng- 
lish oak of different tones. 

The walls of the Commons above the oak 
paneling have been carefully stained and mel- 
lowed in the spirit of the original at Christ 
Church College in Oxford. The lining off of 
the plaster is not so much an imitation of stone 
as to give it a certain amount of texture and 
interest. 

The cornice surmounting the paneling is 
treated as in the original Commons — the gro- 
tesque heads in old ivory with red tongues 
and a band of gold stars on a blue ground. 
The arms of the English colleges ornament 
the end cornices, and those of the principal 
American colleges the side. The crests* are 
painted in the college colors and toned to the 
general key. Between each of the American 
aYms is a shield bearing the letters "H H," — 
Hutchinson Hall. 



^ The architects have had difficulty in obtaining the 
colors of the American college crests and would deem it 
a great favor to be corrected in any found wrong in the 
Commons. 
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The ceiling has been treated like the paneling 
as though the color had been obtained from age. 
The pendants of ceiling are picked out in dull 
red, blue, and gold. 

The friezes in the library and billiard room 
were designed after a careful study of wall 
decorations in applied design and old stuffs and 
brocades of the period. 

The dull tapestry-like colors are left slightly 
clearer than desired, as a few months will bring 
them to the required tone. 

The disks in the book cases of the library 
typify different branches of literature and are 
purely decorative in their composition. 

The walls and ceilings in the main rooms on 
the second floor are treated in weathered plas- 
ter, the fire-place in the hall receiving some 
color. The small rooms are in rather strong 
color. 

The small theater on the third floor (as yet 
unfinished) is to have a painted tapestry-effect 
curtain, representing a fete-day in mediaeval 
times. Over the proscenium arch is a small 
Gothic decoration representing Comedy and 
Tragedy, some of the ornament of which is 
raised in gesso work. 

On the side walls of an indefinite golden- 
colored stain runs an old ivory band illuminated 
with an inscription, the letters (the Holbein al- 
phabet) being in blue-green, and the capitals in 
blue and red on gold fields. 

It has been the sincere aim throughout — in 
the color, furniture, draperies, and rug^ — to 
introduce nothing but what the splendid archi- 
tecture seemed to demand for its completion. 



THE REPORT OF THE PRESIDENT OF THE CHRISTIAN 
UNION FOR THE SUMMER QUARTER, 1908. 

The Christian Union of the University of 
Chicago embraces the various organizations 
existing within the University for religious 
work. These organizations are: 

I. The activities immediately in charge of the 



Chaplain, including (a) the Sunday preaching 
services; (b) the daily chapel services. 

2. The Young Men's Christian Association. 

3. The Young Women's Christian League. 

4. The University Settlement. 

5. The Students' Union of the Divinity 
School. 

The following reports are presented, descrip- 
tive of the activities of these organizations 
during the quarter of the University ending 
September i, 1903: 

REPORT OF THi CHAPLAIM Of WE UNIVERSITY. 

No items of unusual interest are to be re- 
ported for the Summer Quarter in respect to 
the daily chapel service or the Sunday preach- 
ing services. All of these have been held 
regularly, and the attendance during the Sum- 
mer Quarter has been unusually large. The 
arrangement with the University Preachers 
continues to give satisfaction, securing for us 
the best thought from the strongest men. 
Much is to be hoped for the interest and com- 
fort of the Sunday services from the completion 
of Mandel Hall. 

Special acknowledgment should be made of 
of the service rendered by the choir in connec- 
tion with the Sunday services. 

Charles R. Henderson^ Chaplain. 

REPORT FOR THE YOUMQ MEM'S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION. 

The Association attempts no extensive sum- 
mer work. It has simply held the Sunday 
evening service in Haskell for men and women 
each week. These meetings have been led by 
students and professors. The attendance has 
been about fifty. 

Ralph Merrdvm^ Secretary. 

REPORT OF THE WOMEN STUDENTS* CHRISTIAN LEAGUE. 

Meetings have been held regularly by the 
Women Students' Christian League, on Friday 
mornings at 10 o'clock in Haskell Congregation 
Hall. These were led for the most part by 
student leaders. On Sunday evenings joint 
meetings have been held by the League and the 
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Young Men's Christian Association in Haskell. 
For the First Term, with the exception of Dr. 
Butler who presided at the first meeting, the 
leaders were chosen from students in residence. 
During the Second Term the leaders were 
chosen from the Faculty. 

During the first three days of the Quarter 
the League gave assistance and information to 
women who were entering the University. 
On the first two afternoons the League room 
in Lexington Hall was used for informal social 
meetings for any women who cared to come. 
Two joint receptions with the Y. M. C. A. 
were given, one at the beginning of each Term. 
On Monday afternoon, June 22, the League 
joined the Woman's Union in a reception to 
women students. Two informal receptions for 
women were held on alternate Monday after- 
noons, June 24 and July 7. The League room, 
I Lexington Hall, has been open for a rest 
room, and for the convenience of all women in 
the University, every day during the Quarter. 

During the last week of the Spring Quarter 
a canvass was made of all boarding houses 
listed in the University register, for the purpose 
of finding out where parlor privileges were 
granted to young women who lived there. 
This register was really for the use of women 
entering for the Summer Quarter, and was 
kept in the League room, in charge of some 
League member. 

The executive committee for the Summer 
Quarter was composed as follows : Miss Cora 
Armstrong, general secretary (pro tempore); 
Miss Nellie Merriam, Friday meetings; Miss 
Caroline Lamont, Sunday meetings ; Miss Shir- 
ley Farr, treasurer; Miss Isabelle Webster, 
reception committee. 

Julia Isabelle Webster, President. 

REPORT OF THE UMIVER8ITY OF CHIOAQO RETTLEitEMT, 
PLAYGROUND. 

A kindergartner was in charge of the play- 
ground during July and August. Under her 



direction baskets were made of raffia, and bead 
chains were woven. She played games with 
the children, told them stories, and made the 
playground shelter a social center for the 
mothers with their babies, as well as for the 
children. The diflFerent swings, the playground 
gymnasium apparatus, and the sand box were 
in constant use all summer. 

Several members of the Woman's Union of 
the University taught a basket class for a group 
of the playground children. 

HEALTH. 

MUk. — During July, August, and September 
the Settlement had a milk station for selling 
modified and Pasteurized milk, as prepared by 
the Milk Commission of the Children's Hospital 
Society. The milk was sold for sick babies at 
cost. Not only were many sick babies bene- 
fited, but the educational influence of the whole 
agitation connected with advertising and selling 
the milk was even of more value. The neigh- 
borhood is learning what good milk is, and 
will hereafter demand it 

Drinking fountains. — ^This summer two new 
drinking fountains have added to the comfort 
of the Settlement neighbors and friends, and 
have also been the means of promoting temper- 
ance in a practical way. One was put in by the 
Humane Society in front of the gynmasium, on 
the street. It flows constantly for man and 
beast and bird. The other is in the gym- 
nasium, in the rear of the main room. It 
supplies a long-felt need. 

5ani/a/f(7n.— -Complaints, made to the board 
of health, of unsanitary conditions have resulted 
in decided improvements in some cases. An 
investigation as to the extent and causes of 
tuberculosis in the neighborhood has been 
beg^n. Trained helpers are needed to assist 
in this investigation. 

Outings. — ^Through the Bureau of Charities 
the City Railway Company gave the Settlement 
free street cars, and nearly three hundred chil- 
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dren were taken to the South Side parks for 
picnics. Earlier in the season picnics were 
given for the younger dubs, and in the latter 
part of May one hundred and seventy-five chil- 
dren of the Children's Chorus were entertained 
by the Settlement League of the University on 
the campus. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Five women were in residence during the 
summer. 

The resident who is a probation officer of the 
Juvenile Court finds her duties and anxieties 
even more arduous in the summer, from lack of 
playgrounds and suitable and attractive places 
for the larger girls and boys who are yet too 
young to be at work. The enforcement of the 
new child-labor law increased the problem of 
what to do with these boys and girls. 

A student from the University, a young 
woman, came every Saturday morning during 
the summer to take charge of the penny savings 
bank. 

The Alliance Athletic Qub of young men 
met twice a week. 

The Woman's Labor Union from the 
"Yards," two other labor unions, and the Pack- 
ing Trades Council met regularly in the Settle- 
ment gymnasium during the summer. 

BePOHr OF THi 8TUD£MT8' UNION OF THE DIVINITY SCHOOL, 

Starting with the first week of the Summer 
Quarter, there was maintained a live devotional 
service at lo o'clock on each Tuesday during 
the Quarter. Each meeting was announced 
beforehand, the professors assisting in working 
up an interest. One of the Faculty, whose 
name was posted beforehand, led the meeting. 
Those who attended were many and enthusi- 
astic. The singing was by the congregation, 
but it was fairly good. No devotional meetings 
of the regular session have been so full of 
interest and enthusiasm. Extemporaneous 
prayers and remarks constituted a feature of 



the meetings which was very helpful and enjoy- 
able to all. 

We hope to have meetings of a similar char- 
acter next summer. 

W. Edgar Woodruff, 

Chairman of Devotional Committee of the 

Divinity Council, 

These reports indicate, what might be ex- 
pected, that the organized religious life of the 
University does not in the Summer Quarter 
present features of especial interest in the same 
degree as appear in other portions of the 
academic year. It is believed, however, that 
a positive and strong religious tone has char- 
acterized the student life during the period 
covered by this report, and that the spiritual 
life of a large body of men and women in the 
University has been promoted by the oppor- 
tunities offered. 

Nathaniel Butler, 

President of the Christian Union, 



INAUGURAL EXEBCI8E8 AT QUEEN'S UNIVERSITY, 
CANADA. 

The formal exercises attending the inaugura- 
tion of the new principal of Queen's University, 
Dr. Gordon, were held at Kingston, Ontario, 
October 12-15. Dean Harry Pratt Judson was 
delegated by the University Senate to attend 
on behalf of the University of Chicago, and 
was one of those on whom Queen's University 
conferred the degree of Doctor of Laws. 



Mr. J. L. Borgerhoff, assistant in French, 
has accepted an appointment as instructor in 
French and Spanish at Western Reserve Uni- 
versity, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Mr. Beziat de Bordes, Ph.D. (U. of C), 
formerly of the University of Michigan, has 
been appointed to take charge of the depart- 
ment of romance languages in the University 
of West Virginia. 

Mr. Percy B. Burnet, A.M., formerly Fellow 
in the University of Chicago, has become pro- 
fessor of Frendi in Iowa College, Grinnell, 
Iowa. 
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ALUMNI NOTES. 

Qarence N. Patterson, '79, is pastor of the 
Baptist church at Parker, S. D. 

Eugene Parsons, '83, is one of the editors of 
The World To-day. 

ALLEN BRIGGS SEAMAN^ CLASS OF 1885. 

Allen B. Seaman, '85, died suddenly of heart 
disease, at his home in Denver, September 25, 
at the age of forty-one. Mr. Seaman was one 
of the ablest men graduated from the old Uni- 
versity of Chicago. For more than three years 
(1879-83) he was a member of the class of '83. 
Immediately after graduation he began the 
study of law, and in 1884 settled in Denver. 
In the spring of 1885 he returned and took his 
degree with the class of '85. 

During the past nineteen years he practiced 
law in Denver and became one of the most 
prominent attorneys of that city. He was 
counsel for several corporations and won his 
spurs in many a hard-fought battle. He was 
a brilliant and eloquent speaker. He took an 
active part in politics, and was for a number 
of years chairman of the Republican state com- 
mittee. It was prophesied that he would be- 
come United States senator from O^lorado. 

The bar and press of Denver united in pay- 
ing tribute to his ability and generosity. In 
his college days he spent money freely for his 
friends and the literary society to which he 
belonged. He paid out of his own pocket a 
debt of $40 that the Athenaeum had incurred. 
In Denver it is said that he befriended hund- 
reds of men and gave away thousands of 
dollars. 

According to the Denver News (September 
26), he was " one of the most generally beloved 
and respected men in the history of the city. 
He was stricken down in the very zenith of his 
career of usefulness and power. He was 
young and ambitious, and was rapidly acquir- 
ing a fortune." 

Mr. Seaman married Miss Jennie Babcock, 



of Monmouth, 111., who survives him with two 
daughters. 

John Heil, '95, has been elected superinten- 
dent of schools at Morgan Park, 111. Mr. Heil 
has been principal of the High School at 
Moline, 111., for two years. 

H. V. Peterson, '96, has been appointed to 
the chair of philosophy and history of education 
in the Peabody Normal School of Nashville, 
Tenn. 

Samuel Steen Maxwell, Ph.D. '96, is assis- 
tant in physiology in the Harvard Medical 
School. 

Mrs. Annie D. Inskeep, Ph.D. '96, has been 
appointed instructor in Mills College, Califor- 
nia, for the next year. 

(Gordon F. Hull, Ph.D. '97, has been pro- 
moted to a full professorship in Dartmouth 
College as head of the department of physics. 

Charles J. Bushnell, A.B. '97, Ph.D. '01, late 
professor of history and sociology in Albany 
College, Oregon, has accepted a position in 
Heidelberg University, O. 

Harry H. Bain, Ph.D. '97, is with the United 
States Geological Survey. 

Jessie L. Nelson, '97, is a clerk in the Treas- 
ury Department at Washington, D. C. 

David P. Barrows, Ph.D. '97, is chief of the 
bureau of non-Christian tribes for the Philip- 
pine Islands. Merton L. Miller, Ph.D. '97, is 
assistant anthropologist with the same bureau. 

Marion Weller, A.B. '97, teacher in the High 
School at Joliet, goes to the State Normal 
School at DeKalb to teach geography. 

Nevin M. Fenneman, A.M. '98, Ph.D. '02, 
professor of geology at the University of Colo- 
rado, has accepted a call to a similar position 
in the University of Wisconsin. 

Max D. Slimmer, '98, has been appointed 
chief chemist for the Schwarzschild & Sulz- 
berger Co. 
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Otto K. O. FoHn, Ph.D. '98, is research 
chemist in McLean Hospital, Waverly, Mass. 

Edward Frautz, '99, is president of Mc- 
Pherson College, McPherson, Kan. 

Johannes B. E. Jonas, Ph.D. '99, is assistant 
professor of Germanic languages and litera- 
tures in Brown University. 

Charles F. Yoder, '99, is editor of the 
Brethren Publication Board at Ashland, O. 

Erich Miinter, '99, has accepted an instruc- 
torship in German in the University of Kansas, 
Lawrence, Kan. 

Clark S. Reed, Ph.B. '00, who has opened an 
independent office for the general practice of 
law in the Association Building, is connected 
with the firm of Holt, Wheeler & Sidney. 

Walter J. McCaleb, Ph.D. '00, is one of the 
editors of the staff of the new International 
Encyclopedia. 

Harry A. Millis, Ph.D. '00, late professor of 
sociology and political economy in the Univer- 
sity of Arkansas, has accepted the assistant 
professorship of sociology in Leland Stanford 
Junior University. 

A. O. Shaklee, '00, has been made teacher 
of physics in the High School of Seattle, Wash. 

Benjamin Samuels, '00, Earl C. Hales, '00, 
and Charles S. Eaton, '00, graduated with the 
'03 law class of Harvard University. Mr. 
Samuels will practice law in Chicago. 

E. H. Sturtevant, Ph.D. '01, who has been 
teaching at Maryville College, Tennessee, has 
accepted a position as instructor of Latin at the 
University of Missouri. 

Effie Warvelle, '01, has been appointed 
teacher of English in the High School at 
Rensselaer, Ind. 

Marcia Waples, '01, has been elected teacher 
of French and German in the Francis Shimer 
Academy at Mount Carroll, 111. 



Florence Dike Miller, '02, is teacher of Eng- 
lish in the High School at Elgin, 111. 

Helen M. Walker, '02, is a teacher of Ger- 
man in the High School of Qinton, la. 

Wallace A. Beatty, Ph.D. '02, is chemist with 
Colgate & Co., New York. 

William O. Beal, S.M., '02, has been offered 
the chair of mathematics in Illinois College, 
Jacksonville, 111. 

Albert E. Merrill, '02, has accepted an in- 
structorship in physics in Case School of 
Science, Cleveland, O. 

Harriet Going, '02, has been appointed 
instructor in the academy of Lawrence Univer- 
sity, Appleton, Wis. 

Lily Belland, '02, has been appointed teacher 
of Latin in the Ottumwa (la.) High School. 

E. F. Sherubel, '02, has a position as chemist 
with Swift & Co., Chicago. 

Jennie M. Rattroy, '02, will teach Latin in 
the High School at Lemont, 111., during the 
coming year. 

W. A. Averil, '03, principal of the High 
School at Sullivan, 111., has accepted a position 
as instructor in science in the Highland Park 
(111.) High School. 

William H. Bates, '03, has been elected to an 
assistant professorship in mathematics in Pur- 
due University. 

E. B. Babcock, '03, is teaching French and 
history in the Ethical Culture High School of 
New York city. 

Ralph C. Catterall, Ph.D. '03, began his work 
as assistant professor of modem European his- 
tory at Cornell University in September. 

Mary Mills, '03, has accepted the English 
work in Brownell Hall, Omaha, Neb. 
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HE former basis of investigation for child-study was 
the assumption that child-psychology was simply 
adult-psychology reduced to lowest terms. 

Mr. King develops the idea that the study of the 

child's mind should be carried on from a different 

point of departure. The object of the new method 

of investigation should be to find out how and under 

what circumstances the mental processes arise, and 

what they mean to the cAtld, not to what they are 

analogous in the adult mind. Above all, the investigator must 

appreciate these processes, not by themselves, but by their place 

and value in the entire conscious life. 

The author from this new point of view sketches the process 
of mental growth in children, with special reference to their 
development during the school years. This he deduces from 
their interests in books and games during that period. No new 
material is presented, but rather an outline of a functional inter- 
pretation of the well-known facts of child-life, showing what 
the multitude of observations of child-psychology can mean. 
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THE ARCHITECTURE OF THE SCHOOL OF EDUCATION BUILDING. 
BY JAMES GAMBLE R0QER8, ARCHITECT. 



Since that ideal of the architect's dream, the 
perfect building, would be the best disposal of 
the most economical materials suitable for the 
requirements of the structure, it is of prime im- 
portance to ascertain the requirements and to 
proportion them to their relative values; for 
unless the premises are correct, it is hardly pos- 
sible, even with the most logical mind, to arrive 
at the correct conclusion. 

The skill of the architect is almost as forcibly 
shown in determining what are these premises, 
the requirements of the problem, as in that 
greatest test of his ability, reaching the best 
solution of the problem — the solution that an- 
swers best all the requirements according to 
their relative importance. 

It is just as necessary to determine the rela- 
tive importance as to determine the require- 
ments themselves; for it is obvious diat there 
could be a plan which solved perfectly most of 
the requirements, and at the same time be a 
failure if the most important requirement was 
riot properly related. One of the great old Eng- 
lish landscape gardeners said: "I cannot un- 
dertake architectural work, for though I know 
I can make a good room, or two good rooms, I 
do not know how properly to relate several 
rooms — that is architecture." 

Iti making the plans — I say " plans," because 
the best plan is capable of giving the best eleva- 
tion, and the plan carries with it all the elements 



of true architecture — in making the plan the 
first duty of the architect is to learn the require- 
ments and their relative importance. These 
requirements may be divided, for the sake of 
explanation, into local requirements, generally 
easy to determine because they are direct and 
definite, though sometimes requiring keen judg- 
ment; and inherent requirements, arising from 
the particular kind of building and from the 
individual use of such building. 

In the case of the School of Education build- 
ing, forming part of the Elementary Quad- 
rangle, the local requirements, aside from the 
level piece of ground situated on a magnificent 
thoroughfare, were given by the University 
authorities. They were that the building, for- 
tunately, be absolutely fireproof, that the roof 
be of red tile, diat the exterior be of Bedford 
stone, and that the style of architecture harmon- 
ize with that of the other buildings on the Uni- 
versity campus. 

Of the inherent requirements, those relating 
to the individual uses of the building, such as 
size, number and location of rooms, were given 
after several consultations on the part of the 
architect with the head of this group of build- 
ings and his able assistants. This would leave 
for the architect to advise the character of the 
building, tlic cirailation, natural light, and the 
material questions of heating, lighting and ven- 
tilation, and practical school designing and con- 
struction. 
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The character of the building should be of 
the first consideration, for in that charming state 
of architectural perfection it should be possible 
to ascertain simply by a glance at the building 
what are its uses. A home should look like a 
home, a dty hall should differ from a post-office, 
an engine house should not possibly be mis- 
taken for a church, a seat of learning should be 
distinguished from a factory or a restaurant. 
Moreover, in expressing its character, a building 
must express the spirit of the times and the 
place in which it is built 

It doubtless will be agreed that a school 
should have dignity, repose, grace and learning, 
and with all its dignity and repose, should at the 
same time be cheerful and attractive and have a 
well defined retired character. Certainly such 
qualities would be in especial harmony with the 
advanced method of teaching advocated by this 
very school. The ornament should be studied 
and graceful and not in quantities diat might 
savor of the thoughtless and capricious. 

It must be considered that this group of build- 
ings is an institution of importance in itself, is 
a part of a magnificent institution, and is a 
memorial. Hence it is consistent that it be just 
as monumental as possible without departing 
from its own simple character. 

By " circulation '' is meant the means of pas- 
sage, such as halls, corridors, stairways, etc 
The number of attendants in the institution 
demands that the circulation be so well con- 
sidered that a large number of persons may 
without friction enter or leave the building, or 
go from one room to another, and have easy 
access to the stairs, which should be sufficient 
in number and well distributed. 

In the construction of a school building too 
much emphasis cannot be placed on the natural 
lighting, not only of die rooms, but also of the 
halls and stairways, both for cheerfulness and 
for hygienic reasons. The amount of light 
necessary for a school varies with different 



authorities, but it is sufficient to say that, though 
the light sometimes comes from a wrong angle, 
there is never too much light in a school room. 
Cheerfulness demands that the halls be lighted 
more than is barely sufficient for vision; for 
what could be more depressing than always 
passing through a gloomy corridor before enter- 
ing a class room — no matter how cheerful the 
room may be — and then nullifying the effect of 
a good class room by repassing the gloom on 
leaving the room? 

Such questions as the proportion of class- 
rooms, the heights of blackboards, the lockers 
for teachers and pupils, the electric lighting, 
ventilation, heating and construction, are tech- 
nical questions that would prove uninteresting 
in detailed discussion ; but a word in r^^d to 
the ventilation system and the construction of 
the building might be of interest 

The heating and ventilating is a combined 
system, the plenum system, and is the most ap- 
proved to date of the various systems of forced 
ventilation. Under this system fresh air is 
brought in from the outside by immense fans in 
each end of the building and forced into each 
room. It is so arranged that the air in entering 
the building be, if the rigors of the climate 
demand, passed through staggered coils of ra- 
diators and heated, thus insuring at all times 
as even a temperature in the rooms as me- 
chanical apparatus can make it The foul air 
passes off near the floor line by a separate flue 
for each room, up through the roof of the build- 
ing. In the corridors, where there is no con- 
centration of persons for a long period of time, 
there are placed radiators under the windows 
and a smaller proportion of ventilating ducts 
than for the same area in the class-rooms. 

The construction of this building we can say 
is as absolutely fireproof as modem art can 
make it, and is more nearly fireproof than that 
development of the last century, the fireproof 
office building. Around the windows there is 
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almost no woodwork whatever, only a thin 
molding in place of the heavy trim usually 
found in buildings. What can be a better se- 
curity against fires than the corridors with the 
floors of cement, the walls of brick, and even 
the window sills of stone, and at each of the 
four comers of these rectangular corridors an 
iron and slate stairway giving immediate egress 
from the building? 

One quite noteworthy feature in the plan 
of this building is the concrete floor construc- 
tion. A cement slab twenty-five by eighty-eight 
feet is an immense piece of cement There are 
in the School of Education Building twelve such 
slabs. As there were many comments at the 
time of the construction of this work concerning 
its security, it may be reassuring to know that 
these slabs were tested in a practical manner 
and their stability confirmed. 

The method of the test was to fill a room 
full of bricks. This is, of course, a much greater 
weight than the floors would ever be subjected 
to, and is of itself suflSciently reassuring. But 
as the floors showed no effects whatever from 
the test, two iron beams were placed in the 
middle of die span of the room, and on these 
the whole load of the room full of bricks was 
concentrated. Not only was there no breakage 
but there was no appreciable deflection of the 
floor. 

By actual calculation of engineers, this floor 
withstood a live load of over six hundred 
pounds. This means that these floors are prob- 
ably five times as strong as the floors in our 
immense oflice buildings, which is sufficient 
assurance of their safety. 

Of the requirements enumerated above, one 
can see the architect's solution in the School of 
Education Building. To understand the solu- 
tion better, it is necessary to know that this is 
one of a group of buildings which will eventu* 
ally .complete a symmetrical interior court, the 
beginning of which is already partially shown 



by the form of the present building. When this 
is completed, the grounds and walks laid out, 
the vines grown on the walls, and the various 
class numerals or memorials carved on the 
raised circles of stone left for that purpose in 
the spaces between the first story windows, 
there will be a retreat, withdrawn from the 
noise and publicity of the streets, but visible in 
all its dignity from the corridors which will 
surround it On the east, and on the west, side 
of this court is a lower building. This not only 
tends to relieve the monotony of what would 
otherwise be a lack of composition, but it also 
serves the practical use of allowing the prevail- 
ing western breezes to enter this interior court 
and prevent its becoming stuflFy. 

This arrangement of an interior court sur- 
rounded by corridors, with the future G)rmna- 
sitmi and Assembly Hall on the north side, per- 
mits the development of a charming interior 
court, which by its beauty will be a source of 
pleasure and inspiration to all who pass through 
the perfectly lighted corridors; and it gives 
that which probably no school of its size in the 
world can be favored with — namely, sunlight 
in every class room at some time of the day. 

In determining on the method of meeting the 
principal requirement of the building — namely, 
the "character" — there was a long considera- 
tion of which "parti"* to adopt Without 
question, the easiest way to secure that much 
desired character would be to make a series or 
group of separate buildings ; for how charming 
would it be, for instance, if the kindergarten 
had a separate building of its own, with its at- 
n'osphere of little children ; to have the library in 
some more prominent central building, etc., etc 

After due consideration, this principle was 
abandoned because of the lack of ground at that 
time to develop such a scheme properly; be- 
cause of the additional expense of building a 

* " Parti " is a French term meaning general scheme 
or method of grouping the various parts of the building. 
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series of separate buildings with the connecting 
corridors which ^ould be necessary in our cli- 
mate; and because in the operation of this 
institution, it would be an unnecessary hardship 
for anyone going from the third floor of one 
building to the third floor of another, to be com- 
pelled to go down to the main floor, to pass 
through a connecting corridor, and then up the 
stairs to the third floor again. 

So the " parti "of a monumental building was 
determined on, with enough of movement in the 
roof line to prevent too great severity in its 
appearance. Therefore, the plan was made to 
have one central feature marking the main 
entrance — for surely there should be not even 
a momentary doubt in any mind where the 
entrance of a building is — and then to combine 
the various divisions in one symmetrical build- 
ing, which would be simpler and more econ- 
omical. 

The large amount of light necessary for class- 
looms demands a great amount of fenestration 
with a small proportion of wall space — a wall 
space so desirable for appearance, and one which 
in the buildings of centuries ago added such 
architectural charm. Then the conditions were 
diflferent. Not only did fewer people read at 
that time, but there was such a tax on windows 
that they were made to the smallest limit of the 
few necessities of the time, regardless of the 
sanitary benefits of light. 

To relieve the tendency that so many win- 
dows might have toward the appearance of a 
factory, it was decided to group the windows in 
a motive that could be carried around the build- 
ing, and by the repetition of a pleasing feature 
give that dignity and repose which the building 
should have. 

If that eminent architect, Gamier, who made 
an opera house that has given the chief impetus 
in the construction of all the continental opera 
houses since that time, can criticise his own pro- 
duction, surely it is fair to say that every build- 
ing has its faults, and its architect can see them. 



In this building the more prominent defects 
are the objectionable skylights in the roof, the 
irregularity of certain small rooms, and the 
imfortunate colors on the walls of some of the 
rooms. 

The unpleasant eflFect of the numerous sky- 
lights breakii^ the roof surfaces was necessi- 
tated by economy ; for the roof space had to be 
utilized for room purposes and light placed in 
it, when the roof in this style of architecture 
should have been left with only a few simple 
dormers. 

It is pleasant to think that the irr^^ular little 
rooms are only for a temporary use and may be 
given their proper proportions when the other 
buildings of this group are erected and the ex- 
cessive demand on the present parts somewhat 
relieved. 

The unforttmate colors in some of the rooms 
are the result of temporary conditions, and 
demonstrate that an ordinary contract painter 
has not the ability to mix the colors and to do 
the work that should be done by a decorator. 

The proportion of the windows, the band 
courses, the relation of the moldings, and the 
general composition, are questions of architect- 
ural inspiration and technique that would de- 
mand a development beyond the limits of the 
present article. 

QABTOH PARIS: THE SCHOLAR AND THE MAN.^ 

BY ASSOCIATE PR0PE880II T. ATKtMSOM JEIIKIN8, 
Department of /tomtuioe Languages and Lfteraturee, 

It is eminently fitting that the Romance De- 
partment in some public way should give evi- 
dence of its indebtedness to the great scholar 
whose useful life has recently closed and whose 
death — so pervading and powerful was his in- 
fluence — came to us all as a personal loss. M. 
Bnmetiere has well said: "In every country 
where there is a chair of Romance languages, 
in Italy as well as in Germany, in Holland, in 

^A paper read at a regular meeting of the Romance 
Qub of the University of Chicago. 
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Denmark, in Sweden, in Russia, in the new uni- 
versities of the United States, .... at Balti- 
more, and at Chicago, it is a pupil of Gaston 
Paris who occupies that chair, or a pupil of one 
of his pupils; and all of these, it may almost 
be said, take less pri4gjn their own works than 
in the fact that they have been his pupils." We 
gladly accept this statement as essentially true, 
and as including those of us who have not had 
the privilege of conversing with Gaston Paris 
di bocca a bocca. We know that we are in some 
measure honoring ourselves when we give ex- 
pression to our admiration of the scholar and of 
the man, to our profound respect for the quali- 
ties of mind and of heart that made him great' 
Gaston-Bruno-Paulin Paris was bom at Ave- 
nay, a town at no great distance from Reims, 
August 9, 1839. The family was native to 
Champagne, but the father, Paulin Paris, had 
already established himself at the capital By 
the time the boy had completed his itudes 
classiques at the College RoUin, his father had 
been for three years occupant of the unique 
chair at the Collie de France devoted to the 
French literature of the Middle Ages — a field 
in which for many years he was the most active 
pioneer in France. This preoccupation on the 
part of the father with the history of French 

'Mention is here made of the chief sources of 
information for this paper. In the Grande Encyclopidie 
there will be found a succinct sketch by M. Jeanroy, 
exceedingly moderate in tone, as perhaps befitted an 
account of a scholar then living. It is said that Gaston 
Paris preferred this sketch to any other that had been 
printed during his lifetime. His election to the Acad£- 
mie frangaise in 1896 was the immediate occasion for 
two other sketches, more general in character, the first 
by M. Antoinb Thomas, published originally in the 
Revue encyclopSdique Larousse, and later in the author's 
Essais de philologie frangaise; the second, by another 
pupil, Profkssor H. a. Todd, of Columbia University, 
in the twelfth volume of the Publications of the Modem 
Language Association of America, To these sketches 
may be added a few of the many notices, of greater or 
less fullness and value, which have appeared in the public 
press since March 5, 1903, the date of Paris's death. 



medievalism was a powerful influence in the 
life of the son, who always loyally named 
Paulin Paris as one of the two teachers to whom 
he owed the most 

The year 1853 had been a memorable one in 
the history of Romance studies: in that year 
the chair at the College de France first occupied 
by Paulin Paris was founded, and in the same 
year Friedrich Diez had published his Ety- 
mological Dictionary of the Romance Lan- 
guages — a work which Littre and a few others 
in France greeted with praise. Three years 
later, at the age of seventeen, Gaston Paris set 
out for Bonn to study with the author of the 
Grammar and the Etymological Dictionary. 
Speaking in later years of his reception at Bonn, 
Gaston Paris said : 

J'^rouve une Amotion attendrie quand je repense & 
son extreme bienveillance pour Ticolier inconnu qui teit 
un beau jour arriv^ de Paris, 4 la bont£ qui ^dairait sob 
visage quand ses yeux incertains m'avaient enfin reconnu 
dans le demi-jour de son paisible cabinet, aux promenades 
qu'il me permettait de faire a ses c6t6s, r^pondant (en 
fran^ais malgr6 Teffort qu'il lui fallait faire) 4 mes 
questions souvent bien peu r^^chies, aux encourage- 
ments si chaleureux qu*il donna bientot 4 mes premiers 
essais. 

A year at Gottingen and the three following 
years at the ficole des Chartes bring us back to 
the influence of the founder of Romance phi- 
lology ; for his " These de sortie," the £tude sur 
le role de f accent latin, is dedicated to " Mon- 
sieur Frederic Diez, Professeur ordinaire i 
Tuniversite de Bonn et Correspondant de TAca- 
demie des Inscriptions et Belles-Lettres." From 
the columns of the Jahrbuch Diez replied: 
"Diese Arbeit macht der neuen Schule Ehre*' 
— weighty words of quiet praise based, as all 
knew, upon impartial examination and ripe 
judgment. 

In America the young author of a successful 
dissertation such as this in all probability would 
be called immediately to some small inland insti- 
tution, where his best hours would be absorbed 
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in elementary instruction — a discipline not, of 
course, to be underrated, but not the service 
for which long years of preparation have best 
fitted him, and where, unless his enthusiasm is 
real and vigorous, he is likely to lose the wider 
outlook and to become a professional indifferent. 
In France, in 1862, there was no chair to aspire 
to, with the single exception of that held by 
Paulin Paris at the O^ll^e de France ; the sub- 
ject of Romance philology was not taught ; the 
demand must be created. 

Gaston Paris again set to work, and the next 
year appeared the Introduction d la grammaire 
des tongues romanes {de Diez]^ traduite de 
^allemand. The preface contains a fine tribute 
to the originality and the solidity of Diez's 
scholarship, togetfier with a sympathetic sketch 
of his life. It is true that, recently, M. Brune- 
tiere has hinted broadly that it was only the 
well-known modesty of Gaston Paris which led 
him to give Diez so much credit for inspiring 
and giving direction and value to his pupil's 
professional efforts. "For," says M. Brune- 
ti^re, " it is really Gaston Paris whom time will 
show to be the true agent in the revival of 
Romance studies — I am tempted to say, in the 
creation of Romance studies.'' It is difiicult, of 
course, to hold the balance of judgment in so 
delicate a matter as this ; I am inclined to think, 
however, that M. Bruneti^re's Intimate pride 
in the achievements of his fellow-countryman 
has here led him into a slight exaggeration. At 
any rate, it is true that in later life Gaston Paris 
still spoke of Diez in terms of the warmest 
admiration, not merely for his personal qualities, 
but expressly for his scientific method. At the 
Diez centenary, in 1894, he used these words: 

It was Diez wlio wrote for us the Grammar of the 
Neo-Latin Languages, and in spite of our intense and 
extremely specialized studies which he was the first to 
pursue, his book, so simply arranged, so luminously 
clear, so wide and sure in its knowledge, is still today 
the basis of the labors of his disciples. The third yol- 
ume especially, treating of syntax, is ample proof that 
this German, who had hardly erer set foot on Romance 



territory and who spoke with ease none of the Romance 
tongues, had a manrelous insight into the genius of 
these languages and a power of attention whose strength 
was not impaired and whose penetration was not dulled 
by the enormous labor imposed upon it. 

And he adds : 

It would be no exaggeration to say that Frederick Dies 
could hear the grass grow. 

I cannot refrain from adding some evidence 
that in another way, also, Gaston Paris was 
much indebted to Diez — a debt which he him- 
self was the first to acknowledge. In 1862 he 
wrote : 

I desire to call attention to the completely disinte r e st ed 
attitude which Diez adopts in all matters pertaining to 
science. Last year I was examining a point upon which 
I was forced to disagree with his Grammar; I wrote him 
for his opinion, and receired this reply : " My dear 
friend, this is my advice: If you discover mistakes in 
my work, say so without hesitation, and I shall be 
grateful to you. We all make mistakes, and old people 
are especially liable to the error of clinging to an idea 
to which they have become accustomed. Youth is more 
active and freer; it often finds what we seek for in 
vain." 

The general indifference and even hostility 
with which the new Romance studies were re- 
garded in France thirty years ago would have 
disheartened many men; Romance philology, 
if it was thought of at all, was r^;arded as a 
kind of pedantic tail-piece to the romantic liter- 
ary cult for the Middle Ages. There was also 
a repugnance to the application of scientific 
methods to the French language. "What!" 
exclaimed Genin, "would you study French as 
you study Sanskrit or the language of Persep- 
olis?" There was a particular lack of sym- 
pathy with any application of scientific method 
to French literature, even to diat of the remote 
past, and these facts Gaston Paris deplores in the 
preface quoted above. After praising Diez's un- 
varying practice — never to yield to the tempta- 
tion to express ideas or views which, attractive 
though they might be, were nevertheless only 
probabilities, and not certainties — the yotmg 
scholar adds : 
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n serait difficile petit-ctrc de s'y cotoformcr en France, 
oik I'attrait des yues d'ensemble, des considerations bril- 
lantes, des d^couvertes nouvelles se joint au souci con- 
stant de la forme et du public pour entrainer r^crivain 
hors du cerclc tooit de la science, et ou nous sommes 
tenths d'accorder 4 un paradoxe ingWeux, habUement 
soutenu, la preference sur une s^che verit6 exposee 
simplement. 

While at the ficole des Chartes, Gaston Paris 
bad for fellow-student M. Paul Meyer, and for 
teacher Francis Guessard. The latter, accord- 
ing to M. Thomas, was a kind of epicurean in 
philol(^7, not too ambitious professionally after 
he had once been admitted to the Institute- His 
instruction at times took on the form of an 
amiable causerie; but it is thoroughly charac- 
teristic of the generous and courteous spirit of 
Gaston Paris that he thus speaks of Guessard 
in the preface to his dissertation: 

Les conseils et les observations de M. Guessard . . • • 
ont apporte 4 cet essai des modifications de forme et de 
fond dont la yaleur etre appr^ciee par tons ceux qui 
connaissent son erudition profonde et siire, la finesse de 
son esprit et la nettete de ses yues . . . . je tiens 4 lui 
en exprimer ici toute ma reconnaissance. 

After leaving the ficole des Chartes with the 
title of archiviste palSographe, Gaston Paris's 
next plan was to fortify himself with the degree 
of docteur is lettres. To this end he presented 
to the Paris Faculty of Letters, three years later, 
the Histoire poStique de Charlemagne (1865), 
It was in this work that the author, after an 
attentive study of the existing epics recounting 
the life of Charlemagne, not only affirmed the 
former existence of a poem devoted to the youth 
of the emperor, but also gave in detail an analy- 
sis of the content of this lost poem. In 1874, 
nine years later, fragments of this chanson de 
geste (Mainet) were discovered, and it was 
found that there was nothing of importance to 
change in the analysis given in the Histoire 
poStique de Charlemagne, There is, perhaps, 
nothing mysterious in all this; it is simply an 
instance, more than usually striking, of what 
may be accomplished when hard work, good 



method, and complete materials are united with 
enthusiasm and common sense. 

The dissertation attracted immediate atten- 
tion; even the Revue des deux mondes pub- 
lished a favorable review, and the next year the 
young doctor was authorized by Victor Duruy, 
the liberal minister of public education, to open 
a " cours libre " on Romance philology (that is, 
a course at the professor's risk, the state assum- 
ing no responsibility as to his compensation). 
A friend of Gaston Paris tells us that this per- 
mission of M. Duruy seemed at the time one 
full of dangers, for it was a very great question 
as to whether there would be any students. 
Even if pupils were not wanting, another serious 
difficulty presented itself. Several good-inten- 
tioned friends advised the young man not to 
attempt at once to dispense with all examina- 
tions and with all direct appeal to the general 
public Gaston Paris chose the more difficult 
path, and this decision, he recorded in later 
years, cost him some painful hours, besieged as 
he was with doubt lest he should have chosen a 
road which would deprive him of indispensable 
support However, there came not only lis- 
teners, but also disciples, and two years later 
(1868), when the ficole des Hautes fitudes was 
founded, he was given the position of ripititeur, 
and, soon after, that of directeur des conferences 
in the section of Romance philology. Says M. 
Monod, the present president of the historical 
and philological section: 

Aucun des enseignements de notre ecole n'a ete . . . • 
plus fecond, plus remarquable que celui de Gaston Paris. 

Once thus established in a worthy manner, 
the career of Gaston Paris had fairly begun, in 
1866. His subsequent professional life is little 
else than a series of honors won, of serious and 
responsible duties assumed and well performed. 

In 1868-69 he acted as substitute for his 
father in the chair of the College de France, and 
in 1872, on the retirement of Paulin Paris, the 
son was appointed permanently. The father 
lived until 1880; on December 8, 1881, in his 
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opening lecture, Gaston Paris paid a remark- 
able tribute to the services rendered to Romance 
studies in France by Paulin Paris. The lecture 
is worth rereading (it will be found in the 
eleventh volume of Romania), for it contains a 
sketch of the early development of Romance 
philology in France; it is also remarkable for 
the sobriety and perfect taste with which a deli- 
cate subject is treated. While giving the fullest 
credit to his father's enthusiasm, activity, and 
sincerity, he makes no eflFort to cover up his 
parent's weak points, nor to exaggerate the 
\alue of his publications. Paulin Paris — it is 
Gaston Paris who is speaking — was essentially 
an homme iclairi of the eighteenth century ; he 
had little idea of method, being largely self- 
instructed ; the expressions btvue, grosse faute, 
nUprise inexcusable cost him little when he was 
apologizing for his mistakes ; but with all this, 
one need not minimize the value of the services 
rendered by his sixteen years at the G^U^ge de 
France, and by his long list of publications. 
Gaston Paris, it appears, adopts the same wise 
and moderate attitude as that taken by another 
great scholar, Henry Morley, who has observed : 

As experience and responsibility gather upon us, and 
we learn how hard in every line is even moderate skill, 
the wise are perhaps content to find what a man can do, 
without making it a reproach to him what he cannot do. 

The fruit of the early years at the ficole des 
Hautes fitudes was the publication, in 1872, of 
the critical text of the Vie de Saint-Alexis — a 
work in the domain of pure philology as clear, 
penetrating, and solid as the Histoire poStique 
de Charlemagne had been in the field of liter- 
ature. An eminent professor of my acquaint- 
ance is fond of referring to the year 1872 as 
" the year One," carried away perhaps by some 
such enthusiasm as animated the founders of 
the French republic in the days of Brumaire 
and Thermidor. The French public in general 
was not called upon to judge this work; no 
doubt many saw in it a case of criticism gone 
mad. But if the author was hypercritical, this 



fault did not weigh for much with the Academie 
des Inscriptions et Belles-Lettres, for this body 
bestowed upon the author the Prix Gobert ; and 
a few years later, in 1876, Gaston Paris was 
elected a member of this section of the Insti- 
tute. Thus it happened that father and son had 
the pleasure of sitting together in this eminent 
body for four years. 

If the year 1872 may not be called " the year 
One of French philology" without some ex- 
aggeration, it was surely a noteworthy year in 
the life of Gaston Paris. We have seen that 
he was made incumbent of the chair of mediaeval 
French language and literature at the College 
de France in that year ; that then also appeared 
the Vie de Saint Alexis; further, it was at this 
time — or a little before this — that the journal 
Romania was launched. Permit me to review 
some of the matters touched upon in the memor- 
able prospectus of this important journal ; they 
will serve to illustrate the admirable breadth of 
mind, the sincere patriotism, and the deep faith 
in the value of a disinterested pursuit of truth 
which characterized Gaston Paris and his col- 
league, M. Paul Meyer. The prospectus ex- 
plains : 

But for the war we should have announced our 
journal sooner. But the national disaster ous^t only to 
spur us on to greater efforts; our work is not only 
scientific, it is also distinctly national; the general in- 
difference to our national past has been one of the 
causes of our national weakness; the remedy that we 
propose to apply is to assert anew the profound truth of 
the ancient saying, ** Know thyself I " 

From the scientific side — and foreigners may 
be excused if they regard Romania chiefly on 
this side — the undertaking was one of the 
greatest importance; for it was nothing less 
than an endeavor to assemble the materials 
which should make it possible to write an im- 
portant chapter in the intellectual history of the 
modem world. At the time Romania began 
publication, there were only two journals in 
the field: the Jahrbuch fUr romanische und 
englische Literatur, then edited by Lemcke and 
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destined to cease publication in 1876, and the 
Revue des langues romanes. The latter journal, 
then in its third year, had been in existence long 
enough to show that its chief activities would 
be in the field of old and modem Provencal, and 
that the dilettante spirit was not rigidly ex- 
cluded from its coltunns. 

In the first volume of Romania Gaston Paris 
signed twent>'-one articles and reviews; M. 
Paul Meyer, his associate, was the author of 
thirteen. Twenty years later, in a brief retro- 
spect, the two editors state that in these first 
twenty volumes they have occupied fully one 
quarter of the total space. They confess that 
tills labor, congenial as it usually was, had ab- 
sorbed their best hours. But we may add that 
the results show that the time had been well 
spent In 1872 Germany was ahead of France 
both in the attention given to Romance phi- 
lology in the universities and in the number and 
importance of works issued; moreover, the 
labors of Raynouard, Paulin Paris, Littre, and 
other French savants had had little influence on 
the French public, and none at all upon the 
official programs of studies in secondary schools. 
In 1892 Paris had become a center of Romance 
studies second to no other; and the time was 
not far ahead when the Conseil superieur d'in- 
struction publique was to open the secondary 
school to Uie study of mediaeval French life and 
literature. In 1892 the editors might view, with 
some alarm perhaps, a rising flood of books, 
periodicals, brochures, and dissertations, threat- 
ening to make the labor of sifting and weighing 
them — a work which could not be handed over 
to the first comer — one which might exceed 
human powers. 

In speaking of the first two decades of 
Romania we have anticipated a little. In 1885 
Gaston Paris had been made president of the 
section of the ficole des Hautes fitudes which 
concerns itself with philology and history. This 
lesponsible position he held for ten years, when 
he succeeded Gaston Boissier (who had been 



made permanent secretary of the French Acad- 
emy) in the position of administrator of the 
College de France. One of his colleagues in 
this institution said recently : 

For seven years harmooy has reigned among as, we 
have enriched our curriculum, and we have learned to 
appreciate the high motives which actuated our director. 

The following year was to exhibit Gaston 
Paris in a new role — that of the Academician. 
His election in May, 1896, may have been a sur- 
prise to many; to those well acquainted with 
the literary charm of even his technical articles 
it was rather a matter of wonderment diat he 
had not been received sooner. In the very 
appreciative address of M. Brunetiere at the 
obsequies, we may catch some interesting 
glimpses of the philologist engaged with his 
fellow-Immortals in the time-honored task of 
the revision of the Academy dictionary. Says 
M. Brunetiere: 

It is true that philology proper is not indispensable in 
the preparation of a dictionary which is expressly a 
dictionary of present usage; but Gaston Paris was more 
than a grammarian and philologist; he knew the French 
language as its historian, but he also felt it and loved it. 
And so he never tried to convert the Academy to his 
own somewhat radical ideas on the subject of a reform 
in the orthography. In the debates on the dictionary 
he showed himself to be a man of today: the Middle 
Ages were not intruded. He taught us all something 
whenever he contradicted us. His courtesy was perfect, 
with a shade of irony. And when a vote had to be 
taken, and his opinion did not prevail, it was with us 
merely a question as to which to admire most — the 
immense range of his knowledge or the graceful ease 
with which he handled it. ... . Gaston Paris was a 
thorough gentleman, a man of the world, and, besides, 
a man of chastened imagination and of delicate taste. 

Where, I may add, shall we find a piece of 
literary criticism more sure, penetrating, and 
delicate than the study of Francois Villon in the 
series "Les grands ecrivains fran^ais" — a 
series, by the way, planned originally by Gas- 
ton Paris together with the present distinguished 
ambassador of France to the United States? 
Where shall we look for more just and sympa- 
thetic studies than those of Frederic Mistral, 
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Emest Renan, Albert Sorel, Alexandre Bida, 
Charles Thurot, Sully-Prudhomme? Could the 
general public ask for more charmingly written 
essays than those which compose the two vol- 
umes, Poimes et ISgendes du moyen Age, in 
which the author ranges from the Nibelungen- 
lied to Wagner's Tristan und Isolde, and from 
John of Damascus in the seventh century to 
Victor Hugo's Orientales in the nineteenth? 
The pearl of this collection, the study of the 
legend of Tristan and Iseult, written for the 
Revue de Paris, is remarkable for its high liter- 
ary finish; it is still more remarkable, at least 
to my mind, in that one may seek in vain in this 
essay for any phrase which oversteps the sober 
truth, any statement which will not stand the 
most searching light that can be brought to bear 
upon it in the present state of our knowledge. 
I come now to a more difficult part of my task 
— an estimate of those qualities which are not 
usually classed as professional. It would seem 
that two traits were dominant in the character 
of Gaston Paris — his generous disposition and 
his devotion to duty. Of both of these it would 
be easy to speak at length; both are pleasing 
topics. From his never-failing good-will flowed, 
no doubt, one of the most powerful of his influ- 
ences. In the first lecture given in the hall in 
the Rue Gerson, in 1866, Gaston Paris said: 

The desire of every professor worthy of the name for 
each of his pupils is the desire of Hector for his son: 
** Then may men say of him : ' Far greater is he than 
his father.' " 

As a consequence, the devotion of his pupils 
was boundless; witness the volume of studies 
aedicated to his memory and presented to him 
on his fiftieth birthday, in 1889, by his Swedish 
students ; witness the £tudes romanes didiies d 
Gaston Paris, written by some forty-five others 
of his pupils, thirty-eight French, six Swiss, and 
one Belgian. Seeking for a fitting anniversary 
on which to offer this collection, the French 
pupils chose — and there were many to choose 



from — the twenty-fifth anniversary (1890) of 
tlieir master's doctorate in letters. 

The same large-minded tolerance was shown 
toward his fellow-professionals, of whatever 
nationality. Examine the thirty volumes of Ro^ 
mania, and you will not find a word of his criti- 
cism that is not courteous in spirit. Searching 
and unsparing it generally is, but harsh, never. 
His friend and colleague, M. £mile Levasseur 
— a teacher and man of much the same gener- 
ous mold — explains the fact thus: 

It was because Gaston Paris never wished to dis- 
courage those who were trying to walk in the same road 
as he. On the contrary, he lent them a helping hand. He 
was always accessible to others, even to the point of 
being prodigal with his time, and he easily established 
natural and frank relations with young people as soon as 
they showed themselves to be in earnest as students. 
.... Only those who have known him intimately are 
aware how completely this kindly feeling, coupled with 
entire devotion to professional duties, ruled his daily 
conduct. 

Gaston Paris had the enthusiasm which be- 
longs to the specialist His marvelous industry, 
aided by a memory of exceptional power, en- 
abled him to stand at the head of his profession. 
But he maintained himself there, it should not 
be forgotten, by a scrupulous attention to duties, 
large and small. M. Paul Meyer tells us : 

In the numerous committees which consume the major 
part of our time he allowed himself to be loaded with 
the heaviest part of the work. If it were necessary to 
examine some proposition, to draw up a report, to make 
an address, he was always ready. He would never have 
accepted a position which he did not believe himself 

able to fill conscientiously Among his numerous 

committees, the one upon which his co-operation was 
the most effective and prolonged was that having in 
charge the direction of the Hisioire KttSraire de la Prance. 
He was made an assistant member of this committee 
soon after his election to the Acadtoie des Inscriptions 
(1876) ; he replaced his father as a full member in z88x. 
During the twenty-five years that he worked at the com- 
mon task he accomplished more than his share: his 
memoirs on the Romans de la table ronde in the thirtieth 
volume, and on Joinville in the thirty-second volume, are 
in reality books, either of which would be enough to 
make a scholar famous. 
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About a year ago the small subsidy which 
for more than two centuries had been donated 
by the state to the support of the oldest of 
French learned reviews, the Journal des savants, 
was withdrawn. In this jtmcture the Institute, 
rather than see the venerable journal discon- 
tinued, voted to assume the expense of publica- 
tion. Note that at this moment, when his health 
was beginning to fail in an tmmistakable way, 
Gaston Paris chose to assume the heavy burden 
of the directorship — an act which later called 
fortfi this significant comment from M. Brune- 
tiere : 

Intellectual workers have also their heroism, and the 
death of Gaston Paris is an eloquent proof of the fact 
He succumbed under the task which I am confident he 
knew was beyond his strength, but one which hit con- 
science would not allow him to refuse. 

Let US now attempt at least a resume of the 
professional labors referred to in the foregoing: 
nine years of preparation for the responsible 
duties of university instruction; twenty-two 
years a leading spirit in the Revue critique 
d'histoire et de littSrature, of which he was 
one of the foimders, 1866; thirty years joint- 
editor of Romania; thirty-five years of teach- 
ing at the ficole des Hautes fitudes;* thirty- 
one years of teaching at the College de France ; 
ten years president of the historical and philo- 
logical section of the ficole des Hautes £tudes ; 
seven years director of tlie College de France; 
twenty-five years a member of the committee 
having in charge the Histoire littSraire de la 
France; twenty-two years member of the coun- 
cil of the ficole des Qiartes ; forty years a mem- 
ber of the Societ6 de I'ficole dea Chartes, and 



•Through the liberality of the Marchioness Arconati- 
Visconti and of Mme. Paris, the library and scientific 
papers of Gaston Paris are to be confided to the care of 
this institution. To insure the proper care and the growth 
oi the library, and for the eyentual publication of im- 
portant papers, the SociitS Amicale Gaston Parts has 
been organized, under the temporary presidency of M. 
Antoine Thomas. All interested in the aims of the so- 
ciety may apply for membership to the treasurer, M. 
Mario Roques, 3, Boulevard St. Germain, Paris 5. 



twice — 1883 and 1897 — president of the same ; 
joint founder, and for twenty-eight years chief 
supporter, of the Soci6t6 des Andens Textes 
Frangais; twenty-seven years member of the 
Academie des Inscriptions et Belles-Lettres ; 
four years member of the Academie fran^se. 

The future bibliographer of Gaston Paris's 
books, articles, reviews, and prefaces will have 
no light task. One of his most pleasing duties 
will be to draw up the list of works — many of 
them voltunes which have made enviable profes- 
sional reputations — dedicated to Gaston Paris 
with expressions of warm esteem and respect 
No place, alas, is given in such bibliographies 
to the labor spent in reviewing and controlling 
the works of others before publication. " How 
often," says M. Paul Meyer, " have I seen him 
lay his own work aside to take up that of 
others ! " 

Truly, the mere mass of this production is 
astounding, and we may well be in doubt 
whether or not his place can be filled. As to 
this. Professor Pio Rajna gracefully wrote a 
few weeks ago: 

At the Round Table of King Arthur one chair re- 
mained vacant It was called the Perilous Seat, and woe 
to him who essayed to occupy it. It was reserved for 
one most worthy, and such a one was not to be found 
among all that multitude of heroes. At the Round Table 
of Romance studies the chair of Gaston Paris will remain 
vacant. 

I shall not presume to offer an estimate of the 
intellectual qualities of all this professional 
work; I shall leave that task to others more 
competent. Of these, fortimately, there are 
many who have already paid their tribute of 
thanks for so illustrious an example. As for 
the fundamental spirit which animated all his 
work, let Gaston Paris speak for himself. On 
December 8, 1870, in the opening session of a 
course at the College de France upon the 
'' Chanson de Roland and the National Life of 
France," he used these noble words: 

Je professe absolument et sans r^erve cette doctrine, 
que la science n*a d'autre objet que la v6rit^ pour elle- 
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meme, sans aucun souci des cons^ences bonnes ou 
mauvaises, regrettables ou heureuses, que cette T6rit6 
pourrait avoir dans la pratique. Celui qui, pour un 
motif patriotique, religieux et meme moral, se permet 
dans les faits qu'il 6tudie, dans les conclusions qu'il tire, 
la plus petite dissimulation, I'alt^ration la plus 16g^re, 
n'est pas digne d'avoir sa place dans le grand laboratoire 
ou la probit6 est un titre d'admission plus indispensable 
que rhabilet^ 

Ainsi comprises, les Etudes communes, poursuivies 
avec le meme esprit dans tons les pajrs ciyilis^, forment 
au-dessus des nationality restreintes, diverses et trop 
souvent hostiles, une grande patrie qu'aucune guerre ne 
souille, qu'aucun conqu^rant ne menace, et ou les ames 
trouvent le refuge et Tunit^ que la cit6 de Dieu leur a 
donnas en d'autres temps. 

On similar high ground were his utterances 
in the Discours de Riception at the Academy. 
Called upon by the custom to deliver the eulogy 
of Pasteur — and the eloquent and fitting tribute 
thus elicited is an additional proof of the catholi- 
dty of his interests — he addressed himself in 
one passage especially to young people, urging 
upon them the same quest of truth in whatever 
field they might be called to labor: 

Be assured that the discipline which this quest will 
impose upon your minds will leaTe its mark in your con- 
sciences and in your hearts. He who has a horror of 
deceit, and even of pretence, and carries that horror 
into the smallest matters, is by this attitude alone out 
of danger from most vices and disposed favorably to all 
the virtues. 

Elsewhere he said : 

The truth must not be perverted, even in the face of 
motives of self-interest which may seem more important ; 
for there are none which are more important 

To the service of this high ideal Gaston Paris 
brought rare mental powers. The enormous 
extent and high quality of his published work 
are sufficient proof of this. A former pupil and 
a devoted friend, M. Morel-Fatio, credits him 
with 

an intellectual vigor coupled with the keenest critical 
sense ; a penetration at once rapid and sure ; the difficult 
art of collecting facts in order to draw conclusions; the 



faculty of finding the best and most expressive word; 
and, crowning trait of all — a graceful charm of manner, 
an exquisite kindliness which made his acquaintance de- 
lightful and brought him many priceless and illustriotis 
friendships. 

It is again M. Bnmetiere, however, who seems 
to me to have perceived most clearly the rarest 
virtue of his intellectual work : 

Many specialists in Romance languages, as in other 
fields, are the slaves of their learning; their personality 
does not control their material. Whatever Gaston Paris 
said or wrote, we alwasrs felt that he was more than 
equal, yes, superior to the subject he was treating. .... 
It is this which gives to hit most specialized work a 
unique character. 

With all these high tributes in mind, I con- 
fess that I cannot find fault with KristofiFer 
Nyrop when he addresses Gaston Paris in the 
lofty lang^uage which Dante used in speaking of 
Aristotle : 

Vidi il maestro di color che sanno, 
Tutti Tammiran, tutti onor gli fanno. 

It is no part of my duty to draw lessons from 
the life which has been outlined, but I believe 
that there are none who are not alive to some 
ideal of human character, and that everyone — 
whether or not he be called to a professional 
career — may draw some measure of inspiration 
from the life of Gaston Paris. No vulgar am- 
bition ever turned him f rcmi the aim with which 
he beg^ life; professionally, he had the su- 
preme pleasure, as M. Bruneti^re well says, of 
'* realizing late in life a great thought embraced 
while young." But shall we not add, remem- 
bering that the instructor and the thinker take 
their value from the man, that as a man also his 
life was in the truest sense a success, and that 
we are putting the words of Shakespeare to a 
worthy use when we say of Gaston Paris : 

His life was gentle, and the elements 

So mix'd in him that Nature might stand up 

And say to all the world, " This was a man." 
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THE ORIENTAL EXPLORATION FUND OF THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 

BY IRA MAURICE PRICE, 
Professor of the Semitic Languages and Literatures, 



The oriental world is full of surprises. Every 
turn of the spade and every stroke of the pick in 
its niins and mounds reveal something of inter- 
est and value to students of ancient times. The 
last half-century has produced fruitful results 
in its excavations of the mounds of the East. 
Ancient peoples, their culture, their religions, 
and their literatures, have been newly and 
almost wholly portrayed in the light of these 
revelations. 

Many expeditions have been organized in the 
past for the purpose of exploring and excavat- 
ing the remains of ancient oriental peoples. 
Most of these have brought to light rich and 
valuable information to illumine some period or 
periods of the past. Up to the present time, 
however, the University of Chicago has taken 
no active part in any of these enterprises. Still 
it has been its purpose from the very beginning 
to undertake direct and active exploration and 
excavation in the chief biblical countries of the 
Orient Not until last July was it possible to 
lay definite plans for work of this kind. At 
that time a friend kindly offered to contribute 
a given sum of money yearly for five years to 
carry on active excavations in some one or all 
of the so-called biblical lands, Egypt, Palestine, 
Sjrria, Assyro-Babylonia. 

As soon as the above donation was proffered. 
President Harper took active steps to secure a 
firman to permit excavation at some definite 
location in Babylonia. In the month of Sep- 
tember he set out for G^nstantinople with the 
specific purpose of securing the necessary docu- 
ment He was cordially received by the United 
States ministry at G^nstantinople, and with the 
co-operation of the ministry, was entirely suc- 
cessful in securing the firman for Bismya in ac- 
cordance with the laws of the Turkish govern- 
ment. Immediately on his return to Chicago 



the University established the Oriental Explora- 
tion Fund, and empowered it to conduct ex- 
ploration and excavation in the oriental coun- 
tries, and to seek and receive funds for the 
prosecution and extension of the work. The 
organization of the Fimd is as follows: 

1. The general management is in the hands 
of a General Director and two Secretaries. 

2. The work on the fields is in charge of 
special Directors. 

3. The Treasurer of the University of Chi- 
cago is Treasurer of the Fimd. 

4. Honorary Vice-Presidents are appointed 
from among those who have shown special 
interest in the fimd. 

5. An Advisory Council from among those 
scholars in all lands who have had practical 
experience gives counsel to the management of 
the Fund. 

6. A General Committee is made up of all 
persons who desire to forward the interests of 
the Fund. 

The management of the Fund has already 
taken steps to inaugurate work in the field 
for which the firman has been granted. Mr. 
Edgar James Banks, who is familiar with 
Turkish, acquired through several years' resi- 
dence in the Orient, has been appointed 
Field Director for Assyria and Babylonia. He 
left Constantinople October 23 with some of 
his staff to go overland to Bagdad and Busreh. 
His plan was to reach the latter point by 
November 30. Thence with his outfit and a 
body of workmen he would proceed directly to 
Bismya, the point at which the firman grants 
permission to carry on excavations. 

The following facts about Bismya have been 
gathered from reports of Drs. William Hayes 
Ward and John P. Peters, who have visited the 
mound and have published statements concern- 
ing its location and its value : 
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Bismya in central Babylonia it sitoated on the dry 
bed of the ancient canal, Shatt-en-Nil, about durty-fire 
miles southeast of Nipptsr, the site at which the Unlyer- 
sity of Pennsyhrania has been at work since 1888, and 
forty miles northwest of Telloh, where the French haye 
been at work since 1878, or about two days' joomey from 
each. According to Dr. Peters, the mins consist of a 
group of shapeless mounds about three-quarters of a 
mile in circumference and from thirty to forty feet in 
height Dr. Ward says that they are somewhat higher 
than Telloh or Yokha. The surrounding walls, the cor- 
ners of which are toward the cardinal points, may be 
traced in places. The largest mound of the group is at 
the west comer; the next in size, which Dr. Ward be- 
lieyes may haTC been the nggurat of the tempel, is in the 
southern part of the indosure. He observed walls of 
uninscribed bricks; also some fragments of black stone 
which, as it is unusual in central Babylonia, indicates that 
important buildings once existed there. Dr. Peters, who 
worked at the ruin for fire hours, found in an ancient 
drain pipe several fragments and one complete tablet 
inscribed in cuneiform, but he saw no glass or glazed 
pottery, which always indicate that the site has not been 
built on since ancient times. Both Drs. Ward and Peters 
agree that the ruins are the site of an ancient city of 
especial importance, particularly because they are situated 
on the Nil canal about half-way between Nippur and 
Telloh, where one might expect to find a large city. Its 
nearness to those cities is no indication that it is less 
important: it may have flourished at a di£Ferent time. 
In southern Babylonia, Ur, Larsa, and Erech, or in 
northern Babylon, Sippar, and Cutha are located quite as 
near to each other. 

According to the inscriptions, one of the most im- 
portant cities of central Babylonia was Isin or Nisin, and 
although, so far as is known, there is no positive proof 
that Bismya is the ancient Isin, most Assyriologists are of 
that opinion. As long ago as Dr. Peters wrote his Nippur, 
he said in Vol. II, p. 12$: ** If Bismya be the site of this 
important place, valuable discoveries await the spade of 
the explorer who shall some day be fortunate enough to 
dig there." His opinion is now shared by others. 

The city of Isin was a place of importance as early 
as 4000 B. C, and about 2500 B. C, it exercised a hege- 
mony over Babylonia; both Ur and Nippur paid tribute 
to Isin, and its kings frequently restored the temples of 
those and other cities. Bur-Sin, king of Isin, whose date 
is about a6oo B. C, calls himself the pattsi of Ur and the 
restorer of the temples at Eridu and Erech. 

Other kings of Isin were Ishme-Dagan, whose bricks 
are found at Ur and Nippur, and Ur-Ninib, who laid a 
pavement in the Nippur temple. 



Dr. Ward speaks of Bismya as being far from any 
water. Dr. Peters says that water is two hours away. 
As the ruins are on the ancient canal, bitter or hard 
water may be obtained by digging, but, if not, a water 
carrier with a small caravan of donkeys could at a slight 
cost make two trips daily for water. 

The legation has been informed by the Porte that the 
site is one of danger. Dr. Peters also found the place 
dangerous. In fact, there is no part of Babylonia which is 
safe at all times, and Bismya would be no more unsafe 
than any other ruin in the vicinity where excavations are 
now carried on. The government will furnish a guard 
sufficient for protection ; and the dangerous Arabs would 
probably be employed as workmen, and by careful hand- 
ling the good-will of an Arab can always be obtained; 
and, moreover, danger in a woric of this sort should not 
be regarded as a serious obstacle. 

Bismya is in the Vilayet of Bagdad and in the Kasa 
of Divaniyeh — about sixty miles mway — the residence 
of the Mutessarif, the nearest government offidaL 

The Oriental Exploration Fund has already 
had a cordial reception on the part of those 
who are interested in exploration and excava- 
tion in the Orient This is gratifying to the 
management, and it will greatly aid the Ftmd in 
carrying out its work with energy and enthusi- 
asm. New fields for exploration and excava- 
tion are opening on every side, and they will be 
entered by this Ftmd as rapidly as the resources 
will allow. The Ftmd therefore invites co- 
operation and assistance on the part of all per- 
sons who may desire to aid in the enlargement 
of its work. Qiecks may be sent to the Oriental 
Exploration Fund, in care of the University of 
Chicago, and made payable to Mn Charles L. 
Hutchinson, the Treasurer of the University. 
Such a contribution made at the present time 
will greatly encourage the management and 
open the way to immediate extension of its 
activities. 

Information concerning the work of the Ftmd 
will be given from month to month in the 
Biblical World, a monthly magazine published 
by the University. Contributors will be en- 
rolled in the General Committee of the Fund, 
and the Biblical World will be sent to them free 
of charge. It is expected that the detailed 
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rqx)rts from the field and any other scientific 
publications issued by the Fund will likewise 
be sent to all members of the Fund. 

The officers of the Fund are as follows: 
General Director — William Rainey Harper; 
Secretaries — Ira Maurice Price, George 
Stephen Goodspeed; Treasurer — Charles L. 
Hutchinson ; Vice-Presidents — ^to be appointed ; 
Advisory Council — to be appointed; General 
Committee — to be appointed; Directors — 
Robert Francis Harper, Assyria and Babylonia ; 
James Henry Breasted, Egypt; James Richard 
Jewett, Palestine and Sjrria; Edgar James 
Banks — Field Director for Babylonia. 



THE VI8IT OF THE M08ELY EDUCATIONAL OOMMIS^ 
8I0N FROM GREAT BRITAIN, 

The members of the Mosely Educational Com- 
mission from Great Britain, who through the 
generosity of Alfred Mosely, Esq., have been in- 
specting the various phases of public education 
in the United States, were the guests of Presi- 
dent Harper and the University on Friday, No- 
vember 6. The aim of Mr. Mosely in making up 
the commission was to secure the co-operation, 
not only of trained students of education and 
men intimately connected with its administration 
in all branches, but also of leaders in the more 
important centers of commercial, industrial, and 
intellectual life. He hopes that such men in 
the future may be able, as members of mimi- 
dpal or educational bodies to recommend to 
their fellow-citizens noteworthy ideas to be in- 
corporated into a better-organized system of 
national education in Great Britain. 

The members of this commission with the 
public bodies they represent and the positions 
they fill, are as follows : 

Arthur Anderton, Esq., J.P., alderman and chairman 
of the Technical Instruction Committee of the West 
Riding County Council. (Nominated by the County 
Councils Association.) 

Henry E. Armstrong, Esq., LL.D., Ph.D., V.P.CS., 
professor of chemistry in the City and Guilds of London 
Institute. 



W. E. Ayrton, Esq., F.R.S., professor of physics in 
the Central Technical College, past president of the 
Institution of Electrical Engineers. 

Thomas Barclay, Esq., LL.B., Ph.D., late president of 
the Paris Chamber of Commerce. 

A. W. Black, Esq., J.P., mayor of Nottingham, chair- 
man of the Nottingham Education Committee. 

R. Blair, Esq., M.A., B.Sc. assistant secretary for tech- 
nical instructioa of the Department of Agriculture and 
Technical Education of Ireland. (Nominated by the 
Department of Agriculture and Technical Education, Ire- 
land.) 

J. Rose Bradford, Esq., M.D., Lond., F.R.CS., F.R.S., 
professor of medicine, UnlTcrsity College, London. 

G. J. Cockburn, Esq., late chairman of Leeds School 
Board. 

Right Rev. the Bishop of Coventry, late chairman of 
the Birmingham School Board. 

H. Coward, Esq., president of the National Union of 
Teachers. (Nominated by the National Union of 
Teachers.) 

Rey. Professor Finlay, S.J., F.R.U.I., member of the 
Intermediate Education Board and the Technical Educa- 
tion Board, Ireland, professor of political economy. Uni- 
versity College, Dublin. (Nominated as official repre- 
sentative of the Board of Agriculture and Technical Edu- 
cation of Ireland.) 

T. Gregory Foster, Esq., B.A., Ph.D., assistant pro- 
fessor of English in University College, London, and 
secretary to the college. 

W. C Fletcher, Esq., M»A., late Fellow of St John's 
College, Cambridge, headmaster of the Liverpool Insti- 
tute, LiverpooL 

W. H. GaskeU, Esq., M.A., M.D., F.R.S., Fellow of 
Trinity Hall, Cambridge, university lecturer in phys- 
iology. 

Rev. H. B. Gray, D.D., Oxford, warden of Bradfidd 
College. 

W. P. Groser, Esq., of the Inner Temple, representing 
the Parliamentary Industry Committee, and to inquire 
into legal education. 

C. J. Hamilton, Esq., B.A., Camb., F.S.S., lecturer on 
political economy. University College, Cardiff (secretary 
to the commission). 

J. R. Heape, Esq., chairman of the Rochdale Tech- 
nical School. 

Rev. A. W. Jephson, M.A., member of the London 
School Board. 

W. Jones, Esq., M.P. for Arfon Division of Carnar- 
von, representing the Parliamentary Industry Committee. 

Magnus Maclean, Esq., MA., D.Sc, professor of elec- 
trical engineering in the Glasgow and West of Scotland 
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Technical College, Glasgow. (Nominated official repre- 
sentative by (i) the Glasgow and West of Scotland 
Technical College; (2) the Edinburgh School Board; 
(3) the Technical and Secondary Education Committee 
of the Ayrshire County CounciL) 

Rev. T. L. Papillon, M.A., vicar of Writtle, Essex, 
late fellow and tutor of New College, Oxford, formerly 
Fellow of Merton College. 

Herbert R. Rathbone, Esq., B.A., barrister-at-law, 
member of the iiAiUcation Committee, and deputy-chair- 
man of the Committee on Elementary Education, Liver- 
pool. 

H. R. Reichel, Esq., LL.D., late Fellow of All Souls, 
Oxford, principal of University College of North Wales, 
Bangor, and member of the Welsh Intermediate Educa- 
tion Board. (Nominatea as official representative of 
University Colleges of Cardi£F, Abersrstwith, and Bangor.) 

John Rhys, Esq., LL.D., professor of Celtic in the 
University of Oxford, member of the British Academy, 
member of the Oxford Education Committee (sometime 
H. M. inspector of schools). 

W. Ripper, Esq., M.I.C.E., professor of engineering 
in University College, Sheffield, member of the Sheffield 
Education Committee. 

Sir Albert Kaye Rollit, LL.D., D.C.L., M.P., vice- 
president of the London Chamber of Commerce. (Nom- 
inated by the Association of Municipal Corporations.) 

Charles Rowley, Esq., M.A., J. P., member of the Man- 
chester Education Committee and of the Manchester 
School of Technology, chairman of the Manchester 
School of Art. 

A. J. Shepheard, Esq., chairman of the Technical 
Education Board of the London C^mnty Council. 

Arthur Edmund Spender, Esq., B. A Oxon, barrister- 
at-law, director of Pljrmouth Girls' High School, member 
of Pljrmouth (Camber of Commerce Executive, and of 
the Mount-Edgcumbe Industrial Training Ship, repre- 
senting Plymouth. 

John Whitburn, Esq., member of Education Com- 
mission of Newcastie on Tjme. 

At the dinner given the commission in the 
Men's Commons, Hutchinson Hall, President 
Harper presided and introduced the speakers; 
and Professor Rollin D. Salisbury, Dean of the 
Ogden Graduate School of Science, made the 
address of welcome. Music was furnished by 
the University Band, and a large body of stu- 
dents by their songs and hearty applause added 
much to the enthusiasm of the occasion. 

The following members of the commission 



were called upon for brief responses : Mr. Al- 
fred Mosely, head of the commission; Mr. H. 
Coward, president of the National Union of 
Teachers ; Professor T. Gregory Foster, Ph.D., 
of University College, London; Mr. W. C. 
Fletcher, M.A., head-master of the Liverpool 
Institute; Rev. T. L. Papillon, M.A., vicar of 
Writtle, Essex, and late Fellow and Tutor of 
New College, Oxford; Mr. H. R. Reichel, 
LL.D., principal of University College of North 
Wales ; and Professor John Rhys, LL.D., of the 
University of Oxford. 

The same evening a reception was given to 
the commission by President and Mrs. Harper. 



THE MEETING AT THE UNIVERSITY OF THE NATIONAL 
ACADEMY OF SCIENCES. 

The autumn session of the National Academy 
of Sciences was held at the University on 
November 17 and 18. This was the first meet- 
ing of the Academy in the West. It has a 
membership of ninety. Of the seventeen papers 
offered, ten were presented by members of the 
University Faculty, as follows : 

" Preliminary Report on the Agassiz Data Relative to 
Underground Temperatures at the Calumet and Heda 
Mine," T. C. Chamberlin. 

" The Relation between Solution Tension and Physi- 
ological Action of the Elements/' A. P. Mmthews, intro- 
duced by C. O. Whitman. 

"On the Distribution and Qassification of the Ple- 
siosaurs," S. W. Williston, introduced by T. C Chamber- 
lin. 

" The Evolution of the Wing-Bars in Pigeons/' C O. 
'Whitman. 

"Evolution without Mutation/' Charles B. Daven- 
port, introduced by C O. Whitman. 

" Stereoisomeric Nitrogen Compounds," J. Stiegliu, 
introduced by A. A. Michelson. 

"Some Peculiarities of Comets' Tails, and Their 
Probable Explanation," £. E. Barnard, introduced by 
George E. Hale. 

" Stars of the Orion Class," Edwin B. Frost, intro- 
duced by George E. Hale. 

"On the Nature of the Solar Flocculi," George E. 
Hale. 

"Spectra of Imperfect Gratings," A. A. Michelson. 
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On the 19th the academy visited Yerkes 
Observatory, under the guidance of Professor 
George E. Hale and other members of the Ob- 
servatory staff. A special train was placed at 
the service of the academy by the generosity of 
President Hughitt of the Chicago & Northwest- 
em railway. A reception was given the acad- 
emy by President and Mrs. Harper on Wednes- 
day evening, November 18, and a banquet by 
the Research Club on the following evening. 
Luncheons were provided by the University at 
Hutchinson Hall and the Quadrangle Qub, and 
by Professor Hale at the Observatory. 



THE LAYING OF THE CORNER-STONE OF THE CHICAGO 
MANUAL TRAINING SCHOOL BUILDING. 

The exercises connected with the laying of 
the comer-stone of the new Chicago Manual 
Training School building, on June 17, 1903, 
may be briefly described as follows : 

At the close of the graduating exercises of the 
three secondary schools — namely, the Chicago 
Manual Training School, the South Side Acad- 
emy, and the Morgan Park Academy — a pro- 
cession was formed, headed by the University 
Band. This procession moved to Monroe 
avenue between Fifty-eighth and Fifty-ninth 
streets, to the spot where the comer-stone of the 
new building was ready to be laid. 

The President of the University conducted 
the exercises. Prayer was offered by Rev. Dr. 
Alonzo K. Parker, the Recorder of the Univer- 
sity. Dr. Thomas W. Goodspeed, the Secretary 
of the Board of Tmstees of the University and 
of the Tmstees of the Chicago Manual Training 
School, then read the list of articles to be de- 
posited in the corner-stone : 

THE LIST OF ARTICLES DXP08ITED IN THB C0RNBR-8T0NB OF 
THX CHICAGO MANUAL TRAINING SCHOOL BUILDING. 

1. Photograph of Mr. E. W. Blatchford, President of 
the Board for the first fourteen years. 

2. Photograph of Mr. Henry Holmes Bdfield, the Di- 
rector of the school from its opening. 

3. The first and seventh annual catalogues. 



4. Inaugural Address of the Director, June 19, 1884. 

5. Sermon of Dr. Simon J. McPherson to the first 
graduating class, delivered June 20, 1886. 

6. The Calendar for 1902-3, the twentieth year. 

7. Illustrations of drawings and shop work of the 
pupils from 1883 to 1899. 

8. Pamphlet describing tower clock designed and made 
for the University of Chicago by the Chicago Manual 
Training School. 

9. The Bulletin of Information of the University School 
of Education. 

10. The prospectus of the University Elementary 
School. 

11. The University of Chicago Summer Quarter An- 
nouncements, 1903. 

12. The Daily Maroon. 

13. The Chicago morning papers. 

14. The University Register, 1902-3. 

15. The Atlantic Monthly, of which the Convocation 
orator for the secondary schools is the editor. 

The President then introduced Mr. E. W. 
Blatchford, the President of the Board of Trus- 
tees of the Chicago Manual Training School 
from the organization of that board in 1882 
until the transfer of the school to the University 
of Chicago in 1897. Mr. Blatchford read the 
following address : 

Mr, President and Trustees of the University of Chicago, 

Ladies and Gentlemen: 

The present occasion is one of historic interest You 
have done me honor in permitting me to take part in this 
initial step in the erection of a building to be devoted to 
manual training. This name, however, fails to express 
fully the scope of the beneficent work here projected. 
It is now twenty years since the Commercial Qub of 
Chicago, deeply impressed by the value to our city and 
to our land of this new phase of education, organized 
the Chicago Manual Training School, the first independent 
school of the kind in this, or any other, country. 

The motto adopted, Mente atque Manu ad Virtutem, 
implies as its elemental thought, progress — progress on- 
ward and upward: onward, as its practical training 
affiliates itself with labor — labor, the basis of the mighti- 
est problem which today confronts the American citizen ; 
upward, as its teachings develop character — that tenu- 
ous element which reigns dominant in this world, and 
holds relation to that world which is to come. 

It is six years since the Commercial Club transferred 
the School, with its building, machinery, apparatus, and 
endowment, to the University. Well have you fulfilled, 
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Mr. Presideot, the obligations of the trust which you 
then assumed 1 It now becomes the nucleus of the poly- 
technic department of the University, and part of the 
broad plan which your Trustees are projecting. We can 
justly anticipate that in its new environment, with en- 
larged opportunities, it will grow in efficiency and use- 
fulness. 

In accordance with the duty devolved upon me, I now 
proceed to lay this comer-stone. This I do in the name 
of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost 
Amen. 

The corner-stone was then lowered into posi- 
tion by Mr. Blatchford, who used in this duty a 
trowel and mallet which had been made for this 
occasion by pupils of the school. The exercises 
were concluded with the benediction by Dr. 
Parker. 



THE INTERNATIONAL GUILD, PARIS, FRANCE.' 
The International Guild was founded ten 
years ago by Miss Edith Williams, professor of 
English at the ficole Normale Sup^rieure at 
Sevres and at the ficole Normale at Fontenay- 
aux-Roses. Miss Williams, with an experience 
of many years in educational work in Paris, felt 
keenly the need of an institution in Paris for 
English-speaking people who wished to prepare 
themselves as teachers of French, or who 
wished to attain a thorough knowledge of the 
French language and a broad culture in French 
literature. For such persons the work of the 
Sorbonne is too highly specialized and, of nec- 
essity, little, if any, individual attention can be 
given to the student With a view to supplying 
this need Miss Williams gathered a few stu- 

^On October ii, X90J, the Board of Affiliations of 
the University of Chicago, upon the recommeodatioii of 
the Director of the Board and after hearing a full state- 
ment from Miss Elizabeth Wallace, of the Department of 
Romance Languages and Literature, unanimously voted 
to place the International Guild upon the list of institu- 
tions co-operating with the University. Owing to a 
misunderstanding, the report of this institution did not 
appear in the Annual Register, It has been thought 
fitting, therefore, to insert this announcement in the 
Rbcord. 



dents about her in her apartment and com- 
menced her work. Since that banning the 
Guild has grown from a class of six English 
women students to an attendance of over two 
hundred men and women of English, American, 
German, and Russian nationality. 

The Guild is governed by a Board of Trus- 
tees, and is under the direction of Miss Edith 
Williams. It offers a full course of instruction 
in the French language, literature, and history 
by professors of the University of Paris, assis- 
ted by a body of instructors. Among the mem- 
bers of the faculty are MM. Paul Meyer, 
Leopold Sudre, Georges Pellissier, and Paul 
Desjardins. The classes are graduated to meet 
the needs of beginners and advanced students 
respectively. A special feature is made of pro- 
ntmciation and phonetics, and a full course 
leads up to an examination for a certiHcat 
This examination is conducted by an inspecteur 
ginSral attached to the University and two pro- 
fessors of the Sarbonne. The Guild has been 
recognized by the Registration Council of Lon- 
don as a foreign college at which teachers who 
wish to be registered may finish their university 
course. 

The Guild occupies four floors of the apart- 
ment building 6 rue de la Sorbonne. It stands 
directly opposite the Sorbonne, and so has the 
advantage of university surroundings. There 
is a library, class-rooms, lecture-rooms, and tea- 
rooms at the service of students. Boarding 
and lodging are not provided by the Guild, but 
there is kept a list of recommended families 
where students may find homes at moderate 
prices. 

THE SEVENTEENTH CONFERENCE OF AFFILIATING 
ACADEMIES AND HIGH SCHOOLS. 

The seventeenth educational conference of the 
academies and high schools affiliating or co- 
operating with the University of Chicago was 
held at the University Friday and Saturday, 
November 13 and 14, 1903. 
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An executive session of Deans and Prindpals 
with the Board of Affiliations was held in the 
Assembly Hall, Haskell Museum, Friday, No- 
vember 13, at 2:30 P.M. 

A committee appointed at the last meeting 
presented a report upon the increase of credits 
for admission to the University in English, 
oflfered by the secondary schools. Qjmmittee: 
Associate Professor Herrick, chairman; Mr. 
Nott Flint, of the University of Chicago ; Prin- 
cipal H. N. Hart, of Butte; Dr. E. H. Lewis, 
of Lewis Institute ; Miss Eleanor Quinn, of the 
Peoria High School. This report, with its rec- 
ommendation, goes to the Faculty of the Junior 
Qjlleges for further consideration. 

Reports were also presented on "The Influ- 
ence of Fraternities in Secondary Schools," by 
Principal Spencer R. Smith of the South Divi- 
sion High School; "The System of Student 
Advisers as an Administrative Device in High 
Schools," by Superintendent M. A. Whitney, of 
Elgin ; " The Self-Goveming System," by Prin- 
cipal L. J. Block, of the John Marshall High 
School. 

Papers were read by Dean John M. Dodson, 
on " The Preparation Needed for Medical Stud- 
ies," and by Professor James P. Hall, of the 
Law School, on " Preparation for the Study of 
Law." 

On Saturday morning, November 14, a gen- 
eral conference was held in Leon Mandel Hall 
for a discussion of the Report of the Com- 
mission of Twenty-one appointed at the last 
conference to consider the general problem then 
presented, namely, a proposition — 

1. To connect the work of the eighth grade 
of the elementary school with that of the sec- 
ondary school. 

2. To extend the work of the secondary 
school to include the first two years of college 
work. 

3. To reduce the work of the seven years thus 
grouped together to six years. 



4. To make it possible for the best dass of 
students to do the work in five years. 

The commission reported through three con- 
stituent committees appointed to consider the 
general question from the standpoint of the 
college, the secondary school, and the elemen- 
tary school. 

Reports upon this very important matter were 
read and addresses made by Professor Nathaniel 
Butier ; Superintendent J. S. Brown, of Joliet ; 
Superintendent F. L. Soldan, of St Louis; 
President Rush Rhees, of Rochester University ; 
and others. 

Departmental conferences occupied the after- 
noon of Saturday. A large ntmiber of delegates 
from the afiiliating and co-operating schools 
were present, and the attendance, especially at 
the Saturday morning meeting in Leon Mandel 
Hall, was very large. 



A GREAT FOOTBALL MASS MEETINQ IN LEON 
MANDEL HALL. 

On Tuesday evening, November 24, there 
was held in the Leon Mandel Assembly Hall 
the greatest football mass meeting in the history 
of the University. Seventeen hundred people 
filled the main floor of the auditorium, the 
galleries, and the stage. The galleries and 
stage were artistically draped with maroon ban- 
ners, and early in the evening there was sud- 
denly unveiled an electric motto containing the 
words " Who Can, We Can, Chicago Can, Beat 
Michigan." 

The program, which was preceded by a very 
successful alumni dinner in Hutchinson Hall, 
was carried out under the management of the 
Senior College Coimcil. Associate Professor 
Shepardson, of the Department of History, was 
the chairman of the evening, and Mr. Arthur E. 
Bestor, of the class of 1901, was the cheermas- 
ter. The music for the occasion was furnished 
by the University of Chicago Military Band, the 
Glee Qub, the Women's Glee Qub, the Mando- 
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lin Qub, and the University Qioir. In the pro- 
cession there were, besides the musical organ- 
izations, the Senior College G^uncil, the Junior 
College Council, the Graduate School Council, 
the Divinity School Council, the Law School 
Council, the Medical School Council, the Uni- 
versity of Chicago football squad, the wearers 
of the "C," the Chicago Alumni Qub, the speak- 
ers of the evening, and special guests. 

Speeches were made by Dr. Thomas W. 
Goodspeed, Secretary of the University; Mr. 
Homer J. Carr, of the class of '79, president 
of the Chicago Press Qub ; Associate Professor 
George E. Vincent, Dean of the Junior Col- 
leges; Associate Professor Oliver J. Thatcher, 
of the Department of History ; Mr. A. C. Bart- 
lett, the donor of the new Gymnasiimi; Miss 
Lulu Louise Just and Mr. Leo. F. Wormser, 
representing the students of the University; 
Captain A. C. Ellsworth, of the fotball team, 
and former captains; Mr. A. A. Stagg, and 
President Harper. The greatest enthusiasm 
was aroused by the speeches, music, and songs, 
some of which were especially written for the 
occasion. 

ELECTION OF OFFICERS FOR THE REYNOLDS CLUB. 

On the evening of November 21 the result of 
the balloting for the first officers of the Rey- 
nolds Club was announced to a large assem- 
blage of students in the club-rooms. The new 
officers, who will continue in office until the 
regular March election is held, are the follow- 
ing: president, Mr. Howard J. Sloan, of the 
class of '04 ; vice-president, Mr. Oliver B. Wy- 
man, of the same class ; secretary, Mr. Roy D. 
Keehn, of the class of '02 ; treasurer, Mr. Leon 
P. Lewis, of the class of '02; librarian, Mr. 
Fred T. Fischel, of the class of '03. 

Mr. Sloan, Mr. Wyman, and Mr. Fischel 
served on the Clubhouse Commission, which 
for more than a year gave its special attention 
to the details of the organization of the club and 



to the formulation of a plan for a constitution. 
It is a striking fact that all of the new c^fkers 
of the club are from the Law School. 



A SPECIAL MEETING OF THE UNIVERSITY CONQRE- 
Q ATI ON, 

A special meeting of the University Congre- 
gation was held in Congregation Hall, Has- 
kell Oriental Museum, Thursday, November 5, 
1903* at 4 :oo P.M. 

This special meeting was called by the Con- 
gregation Committee to receive from the admin- 
istrative officers the financial statements for the 
preceding year. Statements in explanation of 
the financial policy and condition of the Univer- 
sity were made by the President, the Business 
Manager, Mr. Heckman, the Physical Director, 
Mr. Stagg, the Auditor, Mr. Amett, the Dean 
of University College, Mr. MacQintock, the 
Director of the Press, Mr. Miller, and by Mr, 
Payne and Mr. Mallory, Secretaries of the Uni- 
versity Extension Division. 



THE FACULTIES. 



Professor Julian W. Mack, of the Law 
School, was elected judge of the Circuit Court 
of Cook County, June i, 1903. 

Dr. Charles J. Chamberlain, of the Depart- 
ment of Botany, has been elected to membership 
in the Botanical Society of America. 

Associate Professor Marion Talbot, Dean of 
Women, has been elected president of the Chi- 
cago Association of Collegiate Alumnae. 

Dr. Gary de Hough's collection of flies, 
especially Muscidae (10,000 specimens), has 
been purchased for the Zoological Musetun. 

Associate Professor Robert Herrick, of the 
Department of English, begins in the Atlantic 
Monthly for January, 1904, a serial entitled 
** The Common Lot" The scene of the novel 
is laid in Chicago. 
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Professor John M. Coulter, Head of the 
Department of Botany, is still absent in Europe. 
He will retam for work in the Winter Quarter. 

During the last Winter Quarter fortnightly 
conferences were held for the discussion of the 
teaching of mathematics and physics in second- 
ary schools. 

Professor Benjamin Terry, of the Depart- 
ment of History, received the degree of Doctor 
of Laws at the last commencement of G^lgate 
University. 

Mr. Heinrich Hasselbring, a graduate of Q)r- 
iiell University, has been appointed to an Assis- 
tantship in Botany, and put in charge of tlie 
greenhouses. 

Dr. Oscar L. Triggs, of the Department of 
English, has been elected secretary of the new 
Morris Society which was organized in Chicago, 
May 14, 1903. 

Professor John U. Nef , Head of the Depart- 
ment of Chemistry, has received a regular 
membership in the Royal Society of Science at 
Upsala, Sweden. 

In the Department of Chemistry the follow- 
ing assistants have been appointed by the Board 
of Trustees : Mr. W. J. Hale, Mr. J. G. Lawrie, 
and Miss E. E. Barnard. 

A new text-book on Composition and Rheto- 
tic, by Miss Maude L. Radford, assistant in 
English (University College), is announced by 
the publishers. Hinds & Noble, New York. 

Assistant Professor Bradley M. Davis, of the 
Department of Botany, spent the summer at 
Woods HoU, in charge of the Department of 
Botany at the Marine Biological Laboratory. 

Assistant Professor George H. Locke was 
invited to deliver the Founder's Day oration, 
October i, at the Jacob Tome Institute, Port 
Depont, Md. Mr. Ix)cke was present also at 
the meeting of the Committee of Eleven of the 
National Educational Association in its three- 
day session in May. 



Dr. Joseph E. Raycroft, of the Department of 
Physical Culture and Athletics, has been made 
a member of the National Council of the Amer- 
ican Association for the Advancement of Physi- 
cal Education. 

Dr. Galusha Anderson, of the Divinity 
School, has retired from the active duties of the 
Department of Homiletics, although retaining 
his professorship. He expects to devote him- 
self chiefly to writing. 

Through the generosity of Mrs. Mary J. Wil- 
marth, a himdred dollars will be devoted to the 
purchase of magazines, reviews, and other peri- 
odicals for the reading-room in the Reynolds 
Qub House — a timely gift that members of the 
club will fully appreciate. 

In the ninth annual report of the Chicago 
Bureau of Charities Professor Charles R. Hen- 
derson, of the Department of Sociology, appears 
as a member of the Board of Directors and also 
as chairman of the Executive Committee. Mr. 
Franklin MacVeagh, of the Board of Trustees 
of the University, is president of the same 
organization. 

Professor Richard Green Moulton, Head of 
the Department of Literature (in English), 
acted as the University Preacher on October 
25 and November i. Rev. Edward Judson, 
D.D., of New York, who takes up his new 
duties as professor of Homiletics in the Divinity 
School at the opening of the Winter Quarter, 
was the University Preacher on November 15 
and 22. 

At the Church of the Redeemer, Chicago, on 
August 22, Miss Alice Qeveland Judson, daugh- 
ter of Dean and Mrs. Harry Pratt Judson, was 
married to Mr. (Jordon Jennings Laing, Assist- 
ant Professor in the Department of Latin. Mr. 
and Mrs. Laing are spending the Autumn 
Quarter in Colorado; Mr. Laing will resume 
his regular work in the University at the begin- 
ning of the Winter Quarter. 
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Dr. Eleanor P. Hammond, of the Department 
of English, who spent the summer in die libra- 
ries of England, had the good fortune to dis- 
cover, in a well-known and authentic manu- 
script, a brief poem by Oiaucer hitherto unpub- 
lished. The text will appear shortly in Modem 
Language Notes. 

On Settlement Sunday, November 8, Miss 
Mary E. McDowell, Head of the University of 
Chicago Settlement, gave an address on ** Social 
Settlement Activities." Dr. Nathaniel Butler, 
president of the Christian Union, presided at the 
meeting, and Professor Henry H. Donaldson, 
president of the University Settlement Board, 
made a brief report. 

Miss Lilian Haines Halsey, of New York, 
was married to Dr. Lewellys F. Barker, Head of 
the Department of Anatomy in the University 
of Chicago, on Thursday, October 29, at the 
residence of Mr. Stewart Paton in Baltimore, by 
Rev. Francis F. Haines, of Goshen, N. Y. The 
bride is a daughter of the late William F. Hal- 
sey, of New Orleans, and a sister of Mrs Stew- 
art Paton, of Baltimore. The best man was Dr. 
William S. Thayer, of Baltimore. The invita- 
tions to the wedding were limited to the mem- 
bers of the two families and a few intimate 
friends. Dr. and Mrs. Barker are to spend a 
year in Europe before he resumes his work in 
Chicago. 

In a recent contribution to the press M. Ant 
M. Borel, a distinguished French critic, makes 
the following complimentary reference to the 
University of Chicago: "There are four insti- 
tutions in this metropolis which offer ample 
compensation for its defects in edility: the 
University, the libraries, the Art Institute, and 
the woman's clubs. No better evidence could 
be quoted for the speed of your progress ; and 
to revisit Chicago after twenty years and find 
such evidences of intellectual refinement is far 
more interesting than to deplore the growth of 
your skyscrapers." 



Professor Albion W. Small, Head of the De- 
partment of Sociology, spent the sunmier in 
Europe as a member of the Commission on the 
Org^ization of the Congress of Arts and 
Sciences to be held next year in St. Louis at the 
Louisiana Purchase Exposition. The other 
members of the Commission are Professor Si- 
mon Newcomb, of Johns Hopkins University, 
chairman, and Professor Hugo Miinsterberg, of 
Harvard University. Invitations were carried 
to some of the foremost scholars of Europe to 
participate in the congress. Professor Small 
v/orked chiefly in Great Britain, Austria, and 
Russia. As a result of the combined labors of 
the commission one hundred and twenty repre- 
sentative scholars in all departments of science 
have accepted the invitations and will read 
papers at tlie congress in September, 1904. 

The first volume of a new text-book on 
geology, by Professor Thomas C. Chamberlin, 
Head of the Department of Geology, and Pro- 
fessor Rollin D. Salisbury, Head of the Depart- 
ment of Geography, is announced for publica- 
tion by Henry Holt & Co., of New York, It is 
tu appear in the "American Science" series, 
and is devoted to the dynamic side of the sub- 
ject, the second volume, yet unfinished, being 
given to a treatment of the historical side. The 
text-book is primarily intended for advanced 
students. It is said that in fulness and origi- 
nality of treatment the work surpasses other 
text-books in the same field. Most of the draw- 
ings for the volimies were made by Mr. G. 
Adolph Johnson, a student in the Junior College 
of the University. 

A series of lectures on the Haskell Foimda- 
tion was given at the University the second 
week in October by Dr. Charles Cuthbert Hall, 
president of Union Theological Seminary, New 
York. The following themes were included 
in the series : " A Report of the Barrows Lec- 
tureship in India, Ceylon, and Japan ; " general 
topic, " Christian Belief Interpreted by Chris- 
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tian Experience:" (i) "The Nature of Reli- 
gion;" (2) "The Christian Idea of God and 
its Relation to Experience;" (3) "The Lord 
Jesus Christ the Supreme Manifestation of 
God ; " (4) " The Sin of Man and the Sacrifice 
of Christ;" (5) "The Ideas of Holiness and 
Immortality Interpreted by Christian Experi- 
ence;" (6) "Reasons for Regarding Chris- 
tianity as the Absolute Religion." 

On November 17 the University Settlement 
League held its first business meeting for this 
year at the Quadrangle Qub, when Miss 
Frances Kellor, of the Department of Soci- 
ology, made an address on the problem of 
"Domestic Service." After reports from the 
chairmen of the various committees, Professor 
Henry H. Donaldson, president of the Settle- 
ment Board, spoke with reference to the plans 
for a new building for the University Settle- 
ment in the Stock Yards district. There is 
great need of a new building, as the present 
Settlement workers are living above a feed store 



in two flats that are very inadequate for the 
purpose. It is hoped that in the coming spring 
the plans for a new building may be realized. 

The new building of the Frances Shimer 
Academy for instruction in instrumental and 
vocal music and domestic science was opened at 
Mt Carroll, 111., on November 2. The build- 
ing has eleven practice rooms, two rooms for 
instruction in piano and voice, a sewing-room, 
kitchen, and pantry, besides halls of generous 
size and a basement under the whole of the 
building. The building was designed by Shep- 
ley, Rutan & CooL'dge, and the money for its 
construction was given by friends of the Acad- 
emy in Mt. Carroll, Freeport, Chicago, and 
other cities. Four new pianos have been placed 
in the building, as well as furniture for the 
domestic science department, and a new grand 
piano has been added to the equipment of the 
chapel. Every room in the new building is 
already in use. The Frances Shimer Academy 
for girls is controlled by the University. 
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RECENT PUBLICATIONS AND ADDRESSES BY MEMBERS OF THE UNIVERSITY FACULTIES.' 



Name. 
Abbott, Frank Frost. 



Anderson, Galusha. 



Barer, Zonia. 



Barnes, Charles Reid. 



Blackwelder, Eliot, 



Brown, Orville Harry. 



Clark, Solomon Henry. 



TiTLX. 

Revuws: 

Bairs "Apocolocyntosis of Seneca." 

Addresses: 

"Some Phases of Roman Public Life,** The Cook 
County Association of Teachers of Greek and Latin, 
May 23. 

Reviews: 
Matheson*s "The Representative Men of the Bible,** 

Hovey*s " Barnard Sears, A Christian Educator.** 

Fletcher's ** Chapters on Preaching.** 

McKim*s " The Gospel in the Christian Year and in 

Christian Experience.** 

Hillis*s "Faith and Character.** 

H<bert*s "Premiferes Veritas.** 

"Church and Reform.** 

Bouillat*s "L*<glise cathollque.** 

Egan*s "Onward and Upward.** 
Addresses: 

"The Place of Drawing in the Teaching of Geog- 
raphy,** High School Teachers, Chicago, May 23; 

"China, Its Past and Probable Future,** Kansas City, 

Mo., May 7. 
Addresses: 

" Plant Physiology in Secondary Schools,** Armour 

Institute, Chicago, April 12, 1903. 

Articles: 
(and R. D. Salisbury). " Glaciation in the Bighorn 
Mountains.** 

Articles: 

" The Immunity of Fundulus Eggs and Embryos to 
Electrical Stimulation.** 



Whbkb PtmUSHXD. 

Classical Review, Vol. XVII 
(1903). pp. 218-20. 



American Journal of Tkeology, 

April, 1903. 
IHd, 
IHd. 
IHd. 

IHd. 
IHd. 
IHd. 
IHd. 
IHd. 



Child, Charles Manning. Articles: 



"Abnormalities in the Cestode Moinesia Expansa 
III.** 



" Studies on Regulation I. 
in Stenostoma.** 



Fission and Regulation 



" Studies on Regulation II. Experimental Control 
of Form- Regulation in Stenostoma.** 
(and A. N. Young). " Regeneration of the Appen- 
dages in Nympha of the Agrionidae.** 
Addresses: 
" Function of Literary Study in a Scheme of Normal 
Education,** State Normal School, San Diego, Calif. 
Stephen Phillips*s "Ulysses,** Leland SUnford Jr. 
University, Calif.; interpretative lecture on "Mac- 
beth,** Bngham Young College, Logan, Utah ; inter- 
pretative lecture on " Macbeth,** Weberstake Acad 
emy,Ogden, Utah; "The Tragic Ideal,'* Kindergarten 
Association, Dallas, Tex.; "The Pedagogy of Oral 
Expression,** Teachers* Association, Los Angeles, 
Calif. 



JoumeU oj Geology, March, 1903. 



American Journal of Physiology. 



Biological Bulletin, VoL III, 

Nos. 3 and 4, pp. 95-"4. 

143-160, Figs. 42-74, July and 

August, 1900. 
Archiv fiir Entwicketungsme- 

ckanik, Bd. H. 2 and 3, pp. 

187-237; 355-420. Plates V, 

VI, VII. 
IHd., Bd. XV, H. 4, pp. 603-37, 

Plates XXIII-XXV. 
I^'t PP« 543-^2t Plates XX- 

XXIL 



I The last circular requesting data with reference to publications and addresses was sent out June i 
January i, 1904. For Decennial PuHieaiiont see the Umvanirv Rbcokd, November, xgoa, and Febfuazy, 



, 1903; the nextcircular will be issued 
1903. 
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Davbnport, Herbert Joseph. Bocks: 

Translation into Italian of " Outlines of Elementary 
Economics.*' 

ArticUs: 
"Proposed Modifications in Austrian Theory and 
Terminology." 
"The Scope and Method of Grammar." 

Addresses: 
Commencement address, Lincoln, Neb., High School, 
June 5, 1903. 

ArticUs: 

"The Evolution of Sex in Plants." 

"Oogenesis in Saprolegnia." 

Revitws: 
"Postelsia." 



Davis, Bradley Moore. 
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Whbbb Pubushbd. 
Milan: Soci<t< EditriceLibraria. 



Quarterly Journal of Economics, 
May, 1902. 

Education, November, Decem- 
ber, 1902. 



Popular Science Monthly, Feb- 
ruary, 1903. 

Botanical Gautte, March and 
April, 1903. 

/Hd„Wol XXXV (1903), p. 368 



Dickson, Leonard Eugene. Books: 

"Introduction to the Theory of Algebraic Equa- 
tions" (pp. V -|- 104). 

Articles: 

" Definitions of a Field by Independent Postulates." 



"Definitions of a Linear Associative Algebra by 
Independent Postulates.*' 

" On the Groups Defined for an Arbitrary Field by 
the Multiplication Tables of Certain Finite Groups.** 



" The Abstract Group G Simply Isomorphic with the 
Alternating Group of Six Letters.** 



New York : John WUey & Sons,. 
1903. 

Transactions o/American Mathe- 
matical Society, Vol. IV (1903), 
pp. 13-20. 

Ibid^ pp. 21-26. 

Proceedings of the London Mathe- 
matical Society, Vol. XXXV, 
pp. 68-80. 

Bulletin American Mathematical 
Society, Vol. IX, pp. 303-6, 
(March, 1903). 

Ihid,, pp. 194-204. 



"Three Sets of Generational Relations Defining the 

Abstract Simple Group of Order 504.** 

" Generational Relations Defining the Abstract Group Ihid,, pp. 204-6. 

of Order 660.** 



Donaldson, Henry Herbert. Articles: 

(and Davis, D. !.)• "A description of Charts Show- 
ing the Areas of the Cross-Sections of the Human 
Spinal Cord at the Level of Each Spinal Nerve.** 

Addresses: 

"Bemhard von Gudden: The King*s Physician,** 
the Graduating Class at Rush Medicsd College, April 
3. 1903. 



Journal of Comparative Neurolo- 
gy, Vol. Xni, No. I (March, 
1903). 



DuBBDOUT, Ernest Jean. 



Articles: 

" Romanlisme et Protestantisme ** 

Addresses: 

A series of six lectures on the "Theatre contemporain 
en France,** the University of Chicago, February- 
March, 1903. 



Journal of Modem Philology, 
Vol. I (June, 1903). 
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Name. 

Epsteen, Saul. 



FisKB, Horace Spencer. 



Gore, Willard Clark. 



Harper, William Rainby. 



Hatfield, Henry Rand. 
Hektoen, Ludwig. 

Henderson, Archibald. 



Henderson, Charles 
Richmond. 



TkTLB. 

Articles: 
"Determination of the Group of Rationality of 
Linear Differential Equations." 
"Untersuchungen iiber lineare Differentialgleich- 
ungen und die zugehorigen Gruppen.** 
" On Linear Differential Congruences.'* 

Booki: 
"Provincial Tjrpes in American Fiction" (6 illus.; 
pp. 264). 
"Chicago in Picture and Poetry" (100 illus.; pp. 187). 



ArHcles: 

"Academic and Professional Training of Teachers." 

"Image and Idea in Logic." 

Addresses: 
" Religion and the Higher Life," Fiftieth Anniversary 
Young Men's Christian Association, Louisville, Ky., 
April 5 ; same address. Commencement, Baylor Uni- 
versity, Waco, Tex., April 20; same address. Com- 
mencement, McMaster University, May 6 ; same ad- 
dress, Augustana College, Rock Island, 111., May 28 ; 
address on "Libraries, Laboratories, and Museums," 
at dedication of new building. Commencement, Bay- 
lor University; Commencement Address, Lombard 
University, June 4; Commencement Address, Earl- 
ham College, June 8. 

Addresses: 
"Problems of Commercial Education," Cook County 
High-School Teachers' Association, May 23, 1903. 

Addresses: 

"Bacteriologicsd Examinations of the Blood during 
Life," Wisconsin State Medical Society, Milwaukee, 
June 3, 1903. 

Articles: 
"Two Simple Constructions for Finding the Foci of 
an Hjrperbola, Given the Asymptotes and a Point on, 
or a Tangent to, the Curve.** 

"A Method for Constructing an Hjrperbola, Given 
the Asymptotes and a Focus.** 
"The Derivation of the Brianchon Configuration 
from Two Spatial Point-Triads.** 
" Harmonic Pairs in the Complex Plane : A Geometri- 
cal Treatment of Certain Maps Defined by the Equa- 
tion of Correspondence «=-/t+-j. 

Articles: 
"World Currents in Charity Theory and Practice.** 



"Digest of Documents on Prison Discipline, and 
Social Position of the Prison Warden." 
Reviews: 

Several in American Journal of Sociology, 



Whbrb Pobushkd. 

American MathemoHccU Monthly^ 
March, 1903. 

American Journal of Mathe- 
matics^ April, 1903. 

Bulletin of the American Mathe- 
matical Society ^ June, 1903. 

Springfield, O.: The Chautauqua 
Press, 1903. 

Chicago: Ralph Fletcher Sey- 
mour (for the Industrial Ait 
League), 1903. 

Elementary School Teacher^ April 

and May, 1903. 
"Studies in Logical Theory'* 

(edited by John Dewey), chap. 

viii. 



American Mathematical Month- 
ly, November, 1902. 

Ibid,, December, 1902. 

Ibid., February, 1903. 

Ibid,, April, 1903. 



Annals of American Academy of 
Political and Social Science, 
May, 1903, and separate pub- 
lication No. 378. 

Proceedings of the National 
Prison Association, 1902. 
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Ingres, Maxime. 



Jackman, Wilbur Samuel. 
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TlTLB. 

Addresus: 

"The Nineteenth Century,** Harvard University, 
March, 1903; fifteen lectures on "French Literature,** 
Chicago Woman's Club, winter 1902-3. 

AtticUs: 
"The Correlation of Mathematics.** 

"Shortening the School Course: A Fable of the 
Progressive Hen.** 

Addresses: 

Twelve addresses on nature study and related sub- 
jects. Teachers' Institute, Fort Dodge, la. 
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Where Pubusmbd. 



Edueatumal Review^ March, 

1903. 
Journal of Education, 



Kinsley, Carl. 



Koch, Waldbmar. 



LiLLiE, Frank Rattray. 



Livingston, Burton Edward. 



Addresses: 
"Electrical Oscillations and their Uses,** Central 
Association of Physics Teachers, Chicago, May 2; 
"Electrical Resonance in Telephone Circuits,** the 
Chicago Branch of the American Institute of Elec- 
trical Engineers, Chicago, May 19. 

Books: 
"A Laboratory Manual of Physiological Chemistry.'* 

Articles: 

"Anamniote Embryos of the Chick** (abstract). 
Addresses: 

"Anamniote Embryos of the Chick,** American 

Morphological Society, Washington, D.C., December, 

1902. 

Books: 
"The R61e of Diffusion and Osmotic Pressure in 
Plants.** 



Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press. 



Science^ March, 1903. 



Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press. 



Locke, George Herbert. 



Articles: 
"The Two- Years* CoUege Course.** 
"A New Book on Education.** 
"Progress in Secondary Education in New York 
city.** 

"Secondary Education in Queensland.** 
"The Proposed Unification of Educational Adminis- 
tration in the State of New York.** 
"The Progress of Education in the South.** 
"The Extension of the Elective System at Yale.** 
"The Committee of Eleven.** 
"High-School Architecture.** 

Reviews: 

Lorimer*s "Letters of a Self -Made Merchant to his 
Son.** 



School Review^ April, 1903. 

Ibid. 

Ihid., May, 1903. 

Ibid, 
IHd, 

Ibid,, June, 1903. 

Ibid, 

Ibid, 

Ibid. 

Ibid,^ April, 1903. 



Lyon, Elias Potter. 



Addresses: 

" Need of a Better Preparation for the Study of Medi- 
cine'* address to medical students. University of 
Missouri, May 20, 1903. 
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Matbkws, Albskt Pmescott. 



MXRKIAM, CHA&LBS EdWARD. 



MooRB, Eliakim HAsmrcs. 



MOULTON, FORKST RaY. 



MouLTON, Richard Grbbn. 



Myers, George William. 



McCoy, Herbert Newby. 



Price, Ira Maurice. 



USIVERaiTT RECORD 

ArtUUs: 

"The General Physiology of Nerres.** 

"The NmtQie of Nerre IniUbOity and of Chemical 
SUmnlatioii,'* Part IL 

Addresi€$: 

Address to the Yale Medical Alamni, New HaTen, 
Conn., April i6, 1903. 

Books: 
"A History of American P<4itical Theories." 

Reviews: 
Keen's "Tramway Companies and Local Authori- 
ties." 

Shambaiigh*s "Constitutions of Iowa." 

Addresses: 
"On the Foundations of Mathematics," Presidential 
address before the American Mathematical Society 
at its ninth annual meeting. New York, December 
29, 1902. 

ArtUUs: 
" The True Rada of Convergence of the Expressions 
for the Ratios of the Triangles when Developed as 
Power-Series in the Time-Intervals." 

Books: 

"The Moral System of Shakespeare: A Popular 
Illustration of Fiction as the Experimental Side of 
Philosophy." 

Addresus: 
" The Renaissance of University Education," Com- 
mencement Address, Boston University, June 3. 

Books: 
(and Brooks). "Rational Grammar School Arith- 
metic," Part IL 

ArtUUs: 

"A Working Basis for Correlation of High School 
Mathematics." 

"Secondary Mathematical Teaching Should be 
Practical." 

RevUws: 

Beman & Smith's "Arithmetic." 
ArticUs: 

"Equilibrium in the System Composed of Sodium 

Carbonate, Sodium Bicarbonate, Carbon Dioxide, 

and Water." 

ArtUUs: 
"Clay," "Cormorant;" "Crane;" "Crispus;" "Cu- 
cumber;" "Dodo." 

RevUws: 
Berger's " Les prefaces jointes aux livres de la Bible 
dans les manuscrits de la Vulgate." 
Holbom's "PenUteuch in the Light of Today." 



Reference Hmmdkook of MedUai 
ScUmces^ VoL VI (1903). 

ScUtue, N. S^ VoL XVII. pp. 
7*9-33- 



New York: The Macmillan Co. 

Jostmal of PoHtUal Economy y. 

March, 1903. 
PolUUml ScUnce Qmetrterfy^ June., 

1903. 



ScUmce^ March 13, 1903; Bnl- 
Utm of the AmerUan Mathe- 
matUal SocUty, May, 1903; 
Sckooi RevUw^ June, 1903. 

A st ro momU a/ Journal^ No.^.537 
(entire), and No. 538, May 15^ 
1903- 



New York: The Macmillan Co. 



Chicago: Scott, Foresman & Co» 



Mathematical Supplement School 

ScUnce, June, 1903. 
JHd,, June, 1903. 



School ScUnce, April, 1903. 

AmerUan ChemUal Joumalt 
May, 1903. 



JewUh Encyclopedui, Vol. IV, 
New York: Funk & Wag- 
nails, 1903. 

AmerUan Journal of Theology, 

April, 1903. 
IHd. 
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Namb. 


Trn.B. 




:, Ira Maurice. 


Reviews: 






Holzbey*s "Die BuchcrExra und Nehcmiah." 


American Journal of Theology, 
April, 1903. 




Erbt's "Jeremia und seine Zcit.** 


Ibid. 




Jacob's "Das HoheUed." 


Ibid. 




Robertson's "Early Religion of Israel." 


IHd, 




Boehmer's " Gottesgedanken in Israels Konigthom.*' 


Ibid. 




Gindraux*s"Lesesp^rances messianiques dlsrael." 
IV. 


IbU. 




Rowing's " En route pour Sion." 


Ibid. 




Jordan's "Prophetic Ideas and Ideals." 


Ibid. 




Strachan's " Hebrew Ideals from Story of Patriarchs." 


Ibid. 




Kent's "Messages of Israel's Lawgivers." 


Ibid. 




Stewart's "Memorable Places Among Holy Hills." 


Ibid. 




Delitzsch's "Babel und Bibel." 


Ibid. 




Delitzsch.McCormick's "Babel and Bible." 


Ibid. 




Konig's "Bibel und Babel." 


Ibid. 




Barth's "Babel und israelitisches Religionswesen." 


Ibid. 




Budde's "Das Alte Testament und die Ausgra- 


Ibid. 




bungen." 






Winckler's "Die Babylonische Kultur, u.s.w." 


Ibid. 




Jeremias's "Im Kampfe um Babel und Bibel." 


Ibid. 




Radau's " The Creation Story of Genesis " I. 


Ibid. 



Raycroft, Joskph Edward. 



ScHi^rzE, Martin. 



Slonaker, James Rollin. 



Smith, Alexander. 



Smith, John M. P. 



Addresses: 
"Babylon and the Bible," Isaiah Woman's Club, 
Chicago, April I. 

" An Agate Seal Cylinder of 2000 B. C," the Ameri- 
can Oriental Society, Baltimore, Md., April 18. 

Addresses: 
"The Value of the Strength Test as Compared with 
Other Items of the Physical Examination and Some 
Methods of Making these Tests," Detroit, Mich., 
April 8, 1903. 

Books: 

" Twelve Songs of Maeterlinck." Metrical transla- 
tions with an introduction. 
Addresses: 

'* Nature Study in the Public Schools," five lectures, 

Saginaw, Mich., April 24, 25, 1903. 

"Birds and their Nests," High School, Saginaw, 

Mich., April 23. 

"The English Sparrow," Valparaiso, Ind., May, 23. 
Retfiews: 

H. C. Jones's " Principles of Inorganic Chemistry.' 
Addresses: 

" The Balance Sheet of Science," Purdue University, 

April, 1903. 
Reviews: 

Giesebrecht's "Der Knecht Jahves des Deutero- 

jesaia." 

Girdlestone's " The Granunar of Prophecy." 

Patterson's " Broader Bible Study: The Pentateuch." 

Adams's " The Minor Prophets," 

Riedel's "Alttestamentliche Untersuchungen." 



Chicago: Ralph Fletcher Sey- 
mour. 



Journal of American Chemical 
Society, May, 1903. 



Biblical fVorld, March, 1903. 

Ibid., May, 1903. 
Ibid., June, 1903. 
Ibid. 

American Journal of Theolozy, 
April, 1903. 
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Spakks, EDwm Erlk. 



TVtlb. 

Articles: 
••The New Superintendent." 

^ Western Morement of the People." 

Reviews: 
Hnlbeit's " Historic Highwajs." 

McGrady's ** South Cmrolina in the Rerolntion." 

DeW!tt*s ** Impeachment of Andrew Jackson." 

Addresses: 
Teachers' Institute, Independence, la., March 30; 
Sons of American Revolution, Chicago, April 18; 
Western Engineers' Association, Chicago, May 2; 
Northern Iowa Teachers' Association, Union City, 
May 15; Sons of American Rerolution, Milwaukee, 
May 29; Commencement, Council Blufib, la., June 4. 



Midlamd SeJUtl Journal^ April, 

1903. 
West Vtrgimia SeJUol Jaurmaij 

April, 1903. 

Awteriean Historical Review^ 

April, 1903. 
Annals Americam Acadetmy^ 

April, 1903. 
Dial^ June, 1903. 



Starr, Frederick. 



Books: 
''Prehistoric Archaeology of Europe" (syllabus; pp. 
44.). 

" Notes upon the Ethnography of Southern Mexico," 
II, (pp. 109, 52 cuts). 

Articles: 

"TheTastoanes." 



"Mexican Onyx." 

*'The Sacral Spot in Maya Indians." 
" Mary Louise Duncan Putnam." 
" More Notched-Bone Rattles." 

Signed and unsigned articles in Unity and Chicago 
Trilmne, 

Reviews: 
Carl Lunnholtz's "Unknown Mexico." 
Signed and unsigned reviews in Chicago Tribune^ 
Dtalt Unity, and American Antiquarian, 

Addresses: 
After-dinner address, "The Dutch," annual banquet 
of the Holland Society of Chicago, April 16; address 
at complimentary luncheon given by heads of de* 

f>artments of the State University of Iowa, May 9 ; 
ecture at the State University of Iowa on "Antiquity 
of Man," May 9; "Modem Mexico," Iowa City, May 
10; address to graduating class, John Marshall high 
school, Chicago, June 26. 



Albany: University of State of 
New York, 1902. 

Reprinted from Proceedings of 
Davenport Academy of Sci- 
ences, 1902. 

fommal of Awterican Folklore, 
April-June, 1902. 

Tropical Trutk, March, 1903. 
Science^ March 13, 1903. 
Jhid,, April 17. 

Proceedings of Davenport Acad- 
emy of Sciences, May 4, 1903. 



The World Today, March, 1903. 



Talbot, Marion. 



Articles: 
"The Connection of Mrs. Alice Freeman Palmer 
with the Association of Collegiate Alumnae," in- 
cluded in a memorial sketch published by the asso- 
ciation. 

Contributions in the "Department of Home Eco- 
nomics." 



T%e House Beauty. 
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Tolmah, Albert Harris. 



TtTLX. 

Reviews: 

Lewis's " Text-Book of Applied English Grammar.** 

Addresses: 

"Why and How the SpeUing of English Should be 
Simplified,** the Ella F. Young and George Howland 
Clubs, April 4, 1903; ''The Teaching of English 
Masterpieces,'* English section of the Chicago and 
Cook County High School Association, May 23, 1903. 



Whbrb Pubushbd. 

The EUmetUary School Teacher^ 
March, 1903. 



Webster, Ralph Waldo. 



Boohs: 

"A Laboratory Manual of Phjrsiological Chemistry.** 



Chicago : University of Chicago 
Press, 1903. 



Wellsr, Stuart. 



Boohs: 
"A Report on the Paleotoic Paleontology of New 
Jersey** (pp. 46a, plates 53). 

Artules: 

"The Composition, Origin, and Relationships of the 
Comiferous Fauna in the Appalachian Province of 
North America.** 
"Crotalocrinus Cora (HaU).'* 



Ge^ogicai Survey of New Jersey, 



Journal of Geology^ Vol. X, pp. 
423-32. 

-^W^^t pp. 532-34f Pl^te III. 



Whitford, Harry Nichols. Reviews: 

Vemon*s " Economics of Forestry.** 
Boulger*s"Wood.** 



Botanical GoMette, May, 1903. 
Ibid. 



WiLUSTON, Samuel Wendell. Articles: 

"North American Plesiosaurs,'* Part I. 



Publication 7j, Field Columbian 
Museum^ April, 1903. 



Young, Jacob William Albert. Addresses: 

" What is the Laboratory Method?** Central Associa- 
tion of Science and Mathematics Teachers, Armour 
Institute, Chicago, April 12, 1903. 
" The Bibliography of Mathematics,*' Chicago Biblio- 
graphic Society, Chicago, April 30, 1903. 
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ADDBK88. 



Thii list ineludet the names of the Tnuteet of the UniTer- 
•ity and of the Dirinitj School, the OiBcen of Administration 
and of Inttroction in the Tariona Schools and Colleges of the 
UniTersity, the members of their families, the Ofl^rs of the 
Students^ Fnnd Society, and the Donors of Bnildings. (T) indi- 
cates a priTate telephone. 

Corrections of and additions to this list may be sent to the 
President's Secretary. 



ADDBBBS. 



Mr. 



Not in reaidence 
Morgan Park 



HAMS. 

and Mra. Frank Froet 

Abbott 
Mr. and Mre. Harry Delmont 

Abells 

Mr. and Mrs. George £. Adams 590BeldenaY. (T) 
Mr. Walter Sidney Adams Williams Bay, Wis. 

Miss Anne Elizabeth Allen 5623 Madison av. (T) 
Mr. and Mrs. Philip Schuyler 

Allen 612 W. 60th pi. (T) 

Mr. and Mrs. Edward Scribner 

Ames 5620 Madison av. (T) 

Mr. and Mrs. Galusha Anderson Newton Centre, Mass. 
Mr. and Mrs. Jamee Rowland 

Angell 
Miss Frances Ramsay Angus 
Mr. and Mrs. Trevor Arnett 
Miss Lorley Ada Ashleman 

Mr. and Mrs. Wallace Walter 

Atwood 
Mr. and Mrs. Edward E. Ayer 
Miss Zonia Baber 
Mr. James Claud Baird 
Mr. and Mrs. Jesse A. Baldwin 
Miss Susan Helen Ballou 
Mr. and Mrs. Lewellys Franklin 

Barker Not in residence 

Mr. and Mrs. Arthur F. Barnard 6200 Greenwood 

av. (T) 
Mr. and Mrs. Edward Emerson 



5629 Madison av. 
62 Oakwood av. 
358 E. 57th St. 
6018 Jackson Park av. 

5453 Monroe av. 
1 Bank st. (T) 

5623 Madison av. (T) 
Morgan Park, 111. 
Oak Park. 111. (T) 
5663 Washington av. 



Barnard 
Miss Edith Ethel Barnard 
Mr. and Mrs. Charles Reid 

Barnes 
Mr. and Mrs. Storrs B. 

Barrett 
Mr. and Mrs. A. C. Bartlett 
Mr. and Mrs. Enos M. Barton 
Mr. W. O. Beal 
Mr. and Mrs. Joseph Henry 

Beale, Jr. 
Mr. and Mrs. Edward Ambrose 

Bechtel 
Miss Henrietta Katherine 

Becker 
Mrs. Jerome Beecher 



Williams Bay, Wis. 
510 W. 62d St. 

5610 Madison av. (T) 

Williams Bay, Wis. 
2720 Prairie av. (T) 
4920 Greenwood av. (T) 
5659 Drezel av. 

Not in residence 

5607 Washington av. 

Foster Hall 
241 Michigan av. 



Mr. and Mrs. Henry H. Belfleld 5738 Washington 

av. (T) 
5738 Washington av. 



Miss Belfield 

Mr. and Mrs. Robert Russell 
Bensley 

Mr. Arthur Eugene Bestor 

Mr. and Mrs. Arthur Dean Bevan 

Mr. Frank Billings 

Mr. Hugh F. Binns 

Mr. and Mrs. Francis A. Black- 
burn 

Mr. and Mrs. Frederick Mason 
Blanchard 

Mrs. Emmons Blaine 

Mr. William Richards Blair 
Miss Caroline Blinn 
Mr. Gilbert Ames Bliss 
Mr. and Mrs. Oskar Bolza 
Mr. and Mrs. Percy Holmes 

Boynton 
Miss Helen Bradshaw 
Mrs. Harriet C. Brainerd 
Mr. and Mrs. James Henry 

Breasted 
Miss Sophonisba Preston 

Breckinridge 
Mr. and Mrs. Frank Melville 

Bronson 
Mr. Roy Hutchison Brownlee 
Mr. Robert Walter Brutee 
Mr. and Mrs. Carl Darling Buck 
Mr. and Mrs. Isaac Bronson 

Burgess 
Mr. and Mrs. Sherburne Wesley 

Burnham 
Mr. and Mrs. Ernest DeWitt 

Burton 
Miss Annette Butler 
Miss Ellen Butler 
Mr. Nathaniel Butler 
Mr. and Mrs. Ernest Le Roy 

Caldwell 
Miss Catherine B. Camp 
Mr. and Mrs. Edward Capps 
Mr. Stephen Reid Capps 
Mr. and Mrs. Frederic Ives Car- 
penter 

Mr. and Mrs. Frank Cary 
Mr. and Mrs. Clarence Fassett 
Castle 



5477 Ellis av. 
SneU Hall 

2917 Michigan av. (T) 
35, 22d St. (T) 

5714 Kimbark av. 

5496 Cornell av. 

6034 Ingleside av. 

5 The Raymond 

Walton pi. (T) 
119 M. Divinity Hall 
4638 Ashland av. 
338 E. 57th st. (T) 
5810 Woodlawn av. 

5603 Washington av. 
6106 Washington av. 
2970 Groveland av. 

Not in residence 
Green Hall 

Morgan Park 
6024 Ellis av. 
5827 Monroe av. 
5733 Lexington av. 

Morgan Park (T) 

Evanston, HI. 

5717 Monroe av. 
335 E. 62d st. 
5601 Madison av. 
5601 Madison av. 

Morgan Park (T) 
5709 Kimbark av. 
Not in residence 
600 E. 60th St. (T) 

5533 Woodlawn 

av. (T) 
2935 Indiana av. (T) 



5468 Ridgewood 



ct. (T) 
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hamb. 

Mr. and Mrs. Charlee Joseph 
Chamberlain 

Mr. and Mrs. Thomas Chrowder 
Chamberlin 

Miss Georgia Louise Cham- 
berlin 

Mr. O. £. Chamberlin 

Mr. and Mrs. Charles Chandler 

Mr. Henry P. Chandler 

Mr. and Mrs. Wayland Johnson 
Chase 

Miss Henrietta Helen Chase 

Mr. Frank Barnes Cherington 

Mr. and Mrs. Charlee Manning 
Child 

Mr. W. C. Childs 

Miss Lisi Cecilia Cipriani 

Mr. and Mrs. William Clancy 

Mr. and Mrs. Solomon Henry 

Clark 
Miss Edith Cole 
Miss Emily Cole 
Miss Clara Comstock 

Miss Mary Rena Cobb 

Mrs. William P. Conger 

Mr. and Mrs. John Merle Coulter 

Miss Annette Covington 

Mr. and Mrs. Henry Chandler 

Cowles 
Mr. Wallace Craig 
Mr. and Mrs. L. A. Crandall 
Mr. and Mrs. Charles R. Crane 
Miss Caroline Crawford 
Mr. and Mrs. Claude Henry 

Cross 
Mr. and Mrs. John Maxwell 

Crowe 
Miss Helen Culver 
Miss Lillian Sophia Cushman 
Mr. and Mrs. Starr Willard 

Cutting 
Mr. and Mrs. Charles Benedict 

Davenport 
Mr. Herbert Joseph Davenport 
Mr. and Mrs. Henri Charles 

Edouard David 
Mr. William B. Davis 
Mr. Bradley Moore Davis 
Mrs. Charles Davis 
Miss Viola Deratt 
Mr. and Mrs. John Dewey 



ADDBXSS. 

6149 Greenwood av. 

Hyde Park Hotel (T) 

367 E. 58th st. 
367 E. 58th st. 
6037 Kimbark av. 
33 Hitchcock Hall 

Morgan Park (T) 
5458 Greenwood av. 
115 M. Divinity Hall 

6036 Ingleside av. 
SDell Hall 
5622 Ellis av. 
4530 Woodlawn 

av.(T) 

5761 Washington av. 
5053 Washington av. 
5053 Washington av. 
5488 Greenwood 

av. (T) 
Kelly Hall 
262 Michigan av. 
Not in residence 
5756 Madison av. 

343 E. 62d st. 

31 Snell Hall 

3883 Drezel boul. (T) 

2559 Michigan av. (T) 

403 E. 62d St. 

6623 Rhodes av. 

5620 Ingleside av. 
31 Ashland boul. 
6036 Jefferson av. 

5336 Ellis av. (T) 

5750 Madison av. 
13 North Hall. 

5827 Kimbark av. 
6017 Ellis av. 
27 North Hall 
5859 Washington av. 
6665 Yale av. (T) 

6016 Jackson Park 

av. (T) 



hamv. 

Mr. and Mrs. Leonard Eugene 

Dickson 
Mrs. Zella Allen Dizson 
Miss Emily Elisabeth 

Dobbin 
Mr. and Mrs. John M. Dodson 

Mr. and Mrs. Henry Herbert 

Donaldson 
Mr. Wilbert Shepard Drew 
Mr. and Mrs. Jean Dubedout 
Miss Gertrude Dudley 

Miss Elizabeth Hopkins Dunn 
Mr. and Mrs. Ferdinand Eller- 

man 
Mr. and Mrs. Daniel Giraud 

Elliott 
Miss Augusta Engels 
Mr. Saul Epsteen 
Mr. Charles Hull Bwing 
Mr. and Mrs. Oliver Cummings 

FarriDgton 
Mr. and Mrs. E. B. Felsenthal 
Mr. Ora Thristan Fell 
Mr. Marshall Field 
Mr. aod Mrs. Earl B. Ferson 
Mrs. Alice D. Feuling 
Mr. and Mrs. Horace Spencer 

Fiske 



ADDBBSS. 

5611 Drezel av. 
5600 Monroe av. 

Williams Bay, Wis. 
568 Washington 

boul. (T) 

5740 Woodlawn av. 
5412 Washington av. 
443 E. 56th st. 
5488 Greenwood 

av. (T) 
5622 Ellis av. 

Williams Bay, Wis. 

Chicago Beach Hotel 
759 W. 47th St. 
7 North HaU 
31 Ashland boul. 

338 E. 57th st. 

4108 Grand boul. (T) 

5800 Jackson av. 

1905 Prairie av. (T) 

395 E. 58th st. 

5607 Washington av. 

57th st and 

Madison av. 
5457 LeziDgton av. 
15 SDell Hall 



5535 Lexington av. 
Williams Bay, Wis. 
6027 Ellis av. 
550 E. 55th St. 



Miss Martha Fleming 

Mr. Roy Caston Flickinger 

Mr. and Mrs. Nott William Flint 5761 Madison av 

Mr. and Mrs. George Burman 

Foster 
Mr. Philip Fox 
Mr. Tenny Frank 
Mr. and Mrs. Thomas B. Freas 
Mr. and Mrs. Henry V. Freeman 5760 Woodlawn av. 
Miss Martha E. French 31 Ashland boul. 

Mr. Ernst Freund 5730 Woodlawn av. 

Mr. and Mrs. Angus Mathew 

Frew 5809 Washington av. 

Mr. and Mrs. Edwin Brant Frost Williams Bay, Wis. 
Miss Grace Fulmer 4467 Oakenwald av. 

Mr. and Mrs. Henry Gordon Gale 5344 Greenwood 

av. (T) 
Mr. Dana Lewis Gates 
Mr. Errett Gates 
Mr. and Mrs. F. T. Gates 
Miss Priscilla Grace Gilbert 
Mr. Harry O. Gillet 
Mr. and Mrs. J. J. Gleesner 



5803 Madison av. 
124 South Divinity 
Montclair, N. J. 
5765 Washington av. 
6810 Par--" — 
1800 r ^) 
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5690 Kimbark av. 
6329 QreoDwood av. 
6096 Ingleside av. 
Evanston, 111. 
Evanston, 111. 
5810 Drezel av. 



(T) 



Mr. and Mrs. John Paul Goode 489 B. 62d at. (T) 

Mr. and Mrs. Edward Goodman 263 Oakwood boul. 

Mr. and Mrs. Edgar Johnson 

Goodspeed 5627 Madison av. 

Mr. and Mrs. George Stephen 

Goodspeed 5537 Lexington av. 

Mr. and Mrs. Thomas Wakefield 

Goodspeed 5630 Kimbark av. 

Mr. Charles Ten Broeke Good- 
speed 

Mr. W. C. Gore 

Mr. and Mrs. William Gorsuch 

Mr. and Mrs. B. A. Greene 

Mr. and Mrs. Howard G. Grey 

Miss Ragnhild Gulbransen 

Mr. and Mrs. Henrik Gunder- 
sen 

Mr. and Mrs. Frank Wakeley 
Gunsaulus 

Mr. and Mrs. W. F. B. Gurley 

Mr. and Mrs. f^ederic James 
Gumey 

Mr. Charles Claude Guthrie 

Mr. Walter Stanley Haines 

Mr. and Mrs. George Bllery Hale Williams Bay, Wis. 

Mr. and Mrs. William Gardner 

Hale 5757 Lexington av.(T) 

Mr. William J. Hale 5724 Washington 

av. 

Mr. and Mrs. James Parker Hall 5637 Madison av. 

Mr. Charles H. Hamill 2227 Prairie av. 

Mr. and Mrs. D. G^ Hamilton 2929 Michigan av. 

Mr. William Lloyd Hamilton 5039 Calumet av. 

Miss Eleanor Preecott Ham- 
mond 

Mr. Rolvix Harlan 

Miss Althea Harmer 

Mr. Robert Francis Harper 

Mr. and Mrs. William Rainey 

59th St. and 

Lexington av. (T) 



Morgan Park 

2618 Prairie av. 
6151 Lexington av. 

5809 Jackson av. 
5725 Drexel av. 
464 W. Adams st. 



.(T) 
(T) 
(T) 
(T) 



5515 Woodlawn av. 
68 M. Divinity Hall 
443 £. e6th St. 
The University 



Harper 
Miss Helena Davida Harper 



Mr. Norman M. Harris 

Mr. and Mrs. Walter Wilson 
Hart 

Mr. B. C. H. Harvey 

Mr. Leroy Harris Harvey 

Mr. Heinrich Hasselbring 

Mr. Shinkishi Hatai 

Mr. and Mrs. Henry Rand Hat- 
field 

Mr. and Mrs. Augustus Raymond 

Hatton 6032 Monroe av. 



59th St. and 

Lexington av. 
26 North Hall 

9096 Superior av. 
5516 Madison av. 
6242 Woodlawn av. 
6019 Madison av. 
5738 Drexel av. (T) 

5825 Kimbark av. 



hamk. 

Mr. and Mrs. Wallace Heckman 

Mr. Olof Hedeen 

Miss Mary Hefferan 

Mr. and Mrs. Ludwig Hektoen 

Mr. and Mrs. Charles Richmond 

Henderson 
Mr. and Mrs. George Lincoln 

Hendrickson 
Mr. and Mrs. Robert Herrick 
Mr. and Mrs. John Charles 

Heesler 
Mr. and Mrs. Charles Edmund 

Hewitt 
Mr. and Mrs. William Hill 
Mr. and Mrs. Emil Gustav 

Hirsch 
Mrs. Annie Hitchcock 
Mr. and Mrs. Glenn Moody 

Hobbs 
Mr. and Mrs. William H. Holden 
Miss Antoinette B. Hollister 
Mr. Willis B. Holmes 
Mr. and Mrs. George Elliott 

Howard 
Miss Grace Howe 
Mr. Clifton Durant Howe 
Miss Mary Howell 
Mr. and Mrs. Ira Woods 

Howerth 
Mr. and Mrs. George Carter 

Howland 
Mr. Eri Baker Hulbert 
Mr. and Mrs. Charles L. Hutch- 
inson 
Mr. and Mrs. James Nevins 

Hyde 
Mr. Joseph Paxson Iddings 
Mr. and Mrs. E. Fletcher Ingals 
Mr. and Mrs. Maxime Ingres 
Mr. Foster H. Irons 
Mr. Ernest Edward Irons 
Mr. and Mrs. Wilbur Samuel 

Jackman 
Mr. and Mrs. John Franklin 

Jameson 
Mr. and Mrs. Thomas Atkinson 

Jenkins 
Mr. Marcus W. Jemegan 
Mr. and Mrs. James R Jewett 
Mr. and Mrs. Franklin Johnson 
Mr. Samuel Carlisle Johnston 
Miss EUzabeth B. Jones 



ADDBBSS. 

4505 Ellis av. (T) 

Morgan Park 
5515 Woodlawn av. 
5803 Washington 

av. (T) 

5736 Washington av. 

5515 Woodlawn av. 
5735 Lexington av. (T) 

5756 Madison av. 

450 R 60th St 

5728 Madison av. (T) 

9612 Grand boul. (T) 
4741 Greenwood av. 

362 E. 54th st. 
Evanston, 111. 
6146 Woodlawn av. 
45 Hitchcock HaU 

5811 Madison av. 
52 Walton pi. 
6014 Kimbark av. 
6149 EUis av. 

Not in residence 

5731 Woodlawn av. (T) 
5537 Lexington av. 

2709 Prairie av. (T) 

2400 Michigan av. 
5730 Woodlawn av. 
4757 Grand boul. (T) 
5334 Ellis av. (T) 

5330 Greenwood av. 
230 Ashland boul. (T) 

5724 Kimbark av. (T) 

6551 Lexington av. 

488 E. 54th place 
118 Maroon Heights 
Not in residence 
5531 Washington av. 
6156 Ingleside av. 
4638 Ashland av. 
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hamb. 

Mr. and Mrs. Haydn Bvan Jones 
Mr. Lauder William Jones 
Mr. and Mrs. Lester Bartlett 

Jones 
Mr. and Mrs. Edwin Oakes 

Jordan 
Mr. and Mrs. Noble B. Judah 
Mr. and Mrs. Harry Pratt 

Judson 

Mr. Edward Judson 

Mrs. Elizabeth Q. Kelly 

Mrs. V. H. KendaU 

Mr. and Mrs. Paul Oskar Kern 

Mr. and Mrs. A. A. Kester 

Mr. and Mrs. Carl Kinsley 

Mr. Camillo von Klenze 

Miss Frances Knox 

Mr. and Mrs. O. A. Knudson 

Mr. and Mrs. C. C. Kohlsaat 

Mr. and Mrs. H. H. Kohlsaat 

Mr. and Mrs. Charles Edward 

Kremer 
Mr. and Mrs. Carl Johannes 

Kroh 
Mr. Preston Kyes 
Miss Alice Lachmund 
Miss Adele Lackner 
Mr. and Mrs. Carl Qustav 

Lagergren 
Mr. and Mrs. Gordon Jennings 

LaiDg 
Miss Ruth Winifred Lane 
Miss Elizabeth E. Langley 
Mr and Mrs. James Laurence 

Laughlin 

Miss Agatha Laughlin 
Mr. James Wright Lawrie 
Mr. and Mrs. Kurt Laves 
Mr. and Mrs. NelsSerenson 

Lawdahl 
Mr. and Mrs. William M. 

Lawrence 
Mr. and Mrs. Arthur W. Leonard 
Mr. Dean DeWitt Lewis 
Mr. and Mrs. Frank Rattray 

LiUie 
Mr. and Mrs. David J. Lingle 
Mr. James Weber Linn 
Mr. and Mrs. W. R Linn 



ADDRESS. 



Morgan Park 
6408 Greenwood av. 

6213 Lexington av. 

5720 Woodlawn av. 
2701 Prairie av. (T) 

5766 Washington 

av. (T) 
Hitchcock Hall 
2716 Prairie av. 
4467 Oakenwald av. 
5475 Ellis av. 
5836 Drexel av. 
5344 Greenwood av. 
23 North Hall 
588 E. 60th St. 
1047 E. 60th St. 
239 Ashland boul. 
120 Lake Shore 

Drive (T) 

482 N. State st. (T) 

345 E. 61st St. 
48 Hitchcock Hall 
Beecher Hall 
3201 Calumet av 

Morgan Park 

6023 Monroe ave. 
5654 Monroe a v. 
360 E. 54th St. 

5747 Lexington 

av. (T) 
5747 Lexington av. 
6820 Lafayette av. 
4 Plaisance ct. 

Morgan Park 

513 Jackson boul. (T) 
Morgan Park 
5551 Monroe av. 

5801 Monroe av. (T) 
486 E. 54th pi. 
43 Hitchcock Hall 
2709 Michigan av. (T) 



hamk. 

Mr. John Thomas Lister 
Miss Louisa H. Ldvermore 
Mr. Burton Edward Livingston 
Mr. and Mrs. F. J. Llewellyn 
Miss Rose Llewellyn 
Mr. and Mrs. George Herbert 

Locke 
Mr. and Mrs. Robert Morss 

Lovett 
Mr. and Mrs. Frank O. Lowden 
Mr. and Mrs. Arthur Constant 

Lunn 
Mr. Carlton J. Lynde 
Mr. and Mrs. Elias Potter Lyon 
Miss Florence May Lyon 
Mr. and Mrs. William D. Mac- 

Clmtock 
Mr. and Mrs. Julian W. Mack 

Mr. and Mrs. I. W. Maclay 
Mr. Murdoch Haddon MacLean 
Mrs. Christina M. MacLean 
Miss Annie M. MacLean 
Mr. Harris Franklin MacNeish 
Mr. and Mrs. B'ranklin Mac- 
Veagh 

Mr. and Mrs. Hervey Foster 

Mallory 
Mr. and Mrs. Leon Mandel 
Mr. John Matthews Manly 
Mr. and Mrs. Charles Riborg 

Mann 
Mr. and Mrs. Charles A. Marsh 

Mr. George Linnaeus Marsh 
Mr. and Mrs. Heinrich Maschke 
Miss F. von Massou 

Mr. and Mrs. Albert Preecott 

Mathews 
Mr. and Mrs. Shailer Mathews 
Mr. Samuel Alexander 

Matthews 
Mr. and Mrs. Ezra B. McCagg 
Mr. and Mrs. Harold F. McCor- 

mick 
Mr. and Mrs. Herbert Newby 

McCoy 
Miss Mary E. McDowell 
Mr. and Mrs. Andrew McLeish 
Mr. and Mrs. George Herbert 

Mead 



ADDRESS. 

Morgan Park, 111. 
Green Hall 
Not in residence 
5206 Madison av. (T) 
5206 Madison av. 

Not in residence 

5725 Monroe av. (T) 
1912 Prairie av. (T) 

283 E. 65th pL 
12 North Hall 
6011 Woodlawn av. 
Foster Hall 

6629 Lexington av. (T) 
5206 South Park 

av. (T) 
Yonkers, N. Y. 
6026 Monroe av. 
6026 Monroe av. 
6026 Monroe av. 
5639 Drexel av. 

103 Lake Shore 

Drive (T) 

5444 Ingleside av. 
3409 Michigan av. (T) 
5455 Lexmgton av. (T) 

5442Ridgewoodct(T) 
5639 Washington 

av. (T) 
115 Maroon Heights 
Not in residence 
5731 Washington 

av. (T) 

456 E. 60th St. 

5736 Woodlawn av. (T) 

6932 Wentworth av. 
67 Cass St. (T) 

88 Bellevue pi. (T) 

6030 Monroe av. (T) 
4638 Ashland av. (T) 
Glencoe, 111. 

6016 Jackson Park 

av.(T) 
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ADDBBBS. 



Mr. and Mrs. Floyd R Mechem 5828 Woodlawn av. 
Mr. and Mrs. Charles EMward 

Merriam 6040 Woodlawn av. 

Mr. John Jacob Meyer Not in residence 

Mr. and Mrs. Ira Benton 

Meyers 360 W. 61st st (T) 

Mr. and Mrs. Albert Abraham 

Michelson 5837 Washington av. 

Mr. and Mrs. Frank Justus 

Miller 357 E. 58th st 

Mr. and Mrs. Newman Miller 5515 Woodlawn av. 
Mr. and Mrs. Robert Andrews 

MilUkan 360 B. 54th st. 

Mrs. Sarah E. Mills 5727 Monroe av. 

Miss Emily Mills 5727 Monroe av. 

Miss Sarah E. Mills Morgan Park 

Mr. and Mrs. Charles Frederic 

Millspaugh 5748 Madison av. (T) 

Miss Clara Isabel Mitchell 9163 Pleasant av. (T) 
Mr. and Mrs. John J. Mitchell 5012 Woodlawn 

av. (T) 
Mr. and Mrs. John Wildman 

Moncrief 5717 Monroe av. 

Mr. William Vaughn Moody Not in residence 
Mr. and Mrs. Addison Webster 

Moore 6045 Woodlawn av.(T) 

Mr. and Mrs. Eliakim Hastings 

Moore 5617 Washington av. 

Mr. and Mrs. Forest Ray Moul- 

ton Not in residence 

Mr. and Mrs. Richard Green 

Moulton 5053 Washington 

av. (T) 
Mr. and Mrs. Qeorge William 

Myers 6119 Monroe av. (T) 

Mr. and Mrs. Johnston Myers 2438 Michigan av. (T) 
Mr. and Mrs. John Ulric Nef 6018 Jackson Park av. 
Mr. and Mrs. Theodore Lee Neff 5827 Kimbark av. 
Mr. Charles Hugh Neilson 93 Hammond st. . i 

Mr. Bertram G. Nelson 88 M. Divinity Hall 

Mr. John W. Nevius Morgan Park 

Mrs. Alice Peloubet Norton 5832 Washington 

av. (T) 
Mr. Christian Jerginius Olsen Morgan Park 
Mr. and Mrs. William Bishop 

Owen 6027 Lexington av. (T) 

Mr. Frederick William Owens 5473 Lexington av. 
Miss Bertha Parcot 5478 Ellis av. 

Mr. Alonzo K. Parker Hitchcock Hall 

Miss Louise S. Parker Hitchcock Hall 

Mr. and Mrs. Francis Warner 

Parker Hotel Del Prado 

Mr. and Mrs. John A. Parkhurst Williams Bay» Wis. 



HAMS. 

Mrs. Laura O. Parsons 
Mr. and Mrs. F. W. Patrick 
Miss Bertha Payne 
Mr. Perry J. Payne 



ADDBBBS. 

167 E. 50th St. 
Marengo, HI. 
5744 Monroe av. (T) 
584 Adams st 



Mr. and Mrs. Walter A. Payne 220 E. 60th st (T) 
Mr. and Mrs. George R Peck 17 Delaware pL 
Miss Frances Pellett Kelly Hall 

Mr. Richard A. F. Penrose, Jr. Not in residence 
Miss Cora Belle Perrine 486 E. 54th pi. 

Mr. William August Petersen Morgan Park 
Mr. and Mrs. Frank Peterson Minneapolis, Minn. 
Miss Rose Phillips 5829 Jackson av. 

Mr. and Mrs. Karl Pietsch 6049 Kimbark av. 

Mr. Nate C. Plimpton 356 E. 57th st 

Miss Elisabeth Port 5761 Madison av. 

Mr. and Mrs. Ira M. Price Morgan Park 

Mr. and Mrs. Eduard Prokoech 6456 Ellis av. 
Dr. Brown Pusey Evanston, 111. 

Mr. and Mrs. Joseph Edward 

Raycrof t 6109 Greenwood 

av. (T) 
Mr. and Mrs. Jerome Hall Ray- 
mond 5648 Kimbark av. 
Mr. and Mrs. Frank F. Reed Riverside, 111. 
Miss Mary Reed 5409 Jefferson av. (T) 
Mr. Herbert M. Reese Williams Bay, Wis. 
Mr. and Mrs. John A. Reichelt 748 Washington boul. 
Mr. and Mrs. Daniel Graisberry 

Revell 5430 Lexington av. 

Miss Myra Reynolds Foster Hall 

Miss Emily Jane Rice 6955 Perry av. (T) 

Mr. Howard Taylor Ricketts 5496 Cornell av. 
Mr. and Mrs. George W. Ritchey Williams Bay, Wis. 
Miss Luanna Robertson Kelly Hall 

Miss Josephine Chester Robert- 
son 5704 Jackson av. 
Mr. and Mrs. John D. Rocke- 
feller New York city 
Mr. and Mrs. John D. Rocke- 
feller, Jr. New York city 
Mr. Henry Roudil 20 North Hall 
Mr. and Mrs. Nathaniel I. 

Rubinkam 445 E. 56th st. 

Mr. Henry A. Rust The Quadrangle Club 

Mr. andMr8.MartinA.Ryer8on 4851 Drexel boul. (T) 
Mr. and Mrs. Otto R Ryerson 6531 La Fayette av. 
Mr. Rollin D. Salisbury 5730 Woodlawn av. 

Miss Margaret Scaggs 5520 Woodlawn av. 

Mr. and Mrs. Frederick William 

Schenk 5661 Drexel av. 

Miss Anna Talea Scherz 4842 Kenwood av. 
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ADDRESS. 



hame. 



ADDBE88. 



Mr. and Mrs. Frank Schlesinger Williams Bay, Wis. 
Mr. Hans M. Schmidt- Warten- 

berg Not in residence 

Miss Lydia Marie Schmidt 335 W. 61st st. 

Mr. and Mrs. Martin SchQtze Not in residence 
Mr. Ferdinand Schwill 62 Hitchcock Hall 

Mr. Harry Fletcher Scott 6014 Kimbark av. 

Mr. and Mrs. George A. Sea- 

yems, Jr. 3831 Michigan ay. (T) 

Mr. and Mrs. Charles W. 

Seidenadel 5817 Jackson av. 

Mr. and Mrs. Nicholas Senn 532 Dearborn av. (T) 
Mr. and Mrs. Geo. £. Sham- 

baugh 5627 Washington 

av. (T) 
Mr. and Mrs. G. F. Shears 3130 Indiana av. (T) 

Mr. and Mrs. Francis Wayland 

Shepardson 6026 Monroe av. (T) 

Mrs. A. M. Sheppard 5601 Madison av. 

Mr. and Mrs. Paul Shorey 5516 Woodlawn av. 

Mrs. Maria A, Shorey 5520 Woodlawn av. (T) 

Mr. Earl Silver 5700 Jackson av. 

Mr. and Mrs. Burton J. Simpson 6546 Lexington av. 
Mrs. Alice Simpson Morgan Park 

Miss Margaret O. Skaggs 5520 Woodlawn av. 

Mr. and Mrs. Herbert Ellsworth 

Slaught 338 £. 57th st (T) 

Mr. and Mrs. Albion Woodbury 

Small 5731 Washington 

av. (T) 
Miss Lina Small 5731 Washington av. 

Mr. and Mrs. Charles Porter 

Small 5729 Madison av. (T) 

Mr. Alexander Smith Not in residence 

Mr. and Mrs. Byron L. Smith 2140 Prairie av. (T) 
Miss Eleanor Smith Hull House (T) 

Miss Gertrude Smith Hull House 

Mr. and Mrs. Frederick A. 

Smith 87 Rush st. (T) 

Mr. and Mrs. Gerald Birney 

Smith 5430 Lexington av. 

Mr. and Mrs. John M. P. Smith 469 E. 56th st. 
BCr. and Mrs. Willard A. Smith 3256 Rhodes av. (T) 
Mr. Joseph Madison Sniffen Morgan Park 
Mr. and Mrs. Edwin Brie 

Sparks 5631 Madison av. (T) 

Mr. and Mrs. A. A. Sprague 2710 Prairie av. (T) 
Mr. and Mrs. Amos Alonzo Stagg 5704 Jackson av. 
Mr. Frederick Starr 5634}^ Jackson av. 

Mr. and Mrs. Edward M. 

Stephenson 5475 Madison av. 

Mr. and Mrs. Julius Stieglitz 6028 Monroe av. 
Mr. George N. Stewart 5221 Jefferson av. 



Miss Katherine Marion Stillwell 5756 Monroe av. 
Mr. Samuel Wesley Stratton Washington, D. C. 
Mr. Katashi Takahashi 5488 Ellis av. 

Miss Marion Talbot Green Hall 

Mr. Frank Bigelow Tarbell 5730 Woodlawn av. 
Mr. and Mrs. Horace K. Tenney 4827 Kenwood av. (T) 
Mr. and Mrs. Benjamin S. Terry 6044 Jefferson av. 
Mr. Oliver Joseph Thatcher 28 North Hall 
Mr. and Mrs. Judson B. Thomas 6915 Yale av. (T) 

Mr. and Mrs. William I. Thomas 6107 Madison av. 
Mr. and Mrs. James Westfall 

Thompson 5747 Washington 

av. (T) 
Mr. and Mrs. Georg Thome- 

Thomsen 6022 Jefferson av. (T) 

Mr. and Mrs. Albert Harris 

Tolman 5750 Woodlawn av. 

Mr. Frank Leland Tolman 41 Douglas pi. (T) 

Mr. Clarence Almon Torrey 30 North Hall 
Mr. William Lawrence Tower 9 Plaisance ct. 
Mr. and Mrs. Oscar Lovell 

Triggs 5634 Madison av. (T) 

Mr. and Mrs. Jared G. Carter 

Troop 6047 Kimbark av. 

Mr. and Mrs. James Hayden 

Tufts The University 

Miss Gertrude Van Hoesen 6037 Kimbark av. (T) 
Mr. and Mrs. Charles H. Van 

Tuyl 5328 Drexel av. 

Mr. and Mrs. Thorstein B. 

Veblen 6104 Ellis av. 

Mr. Oswald Veblen 5800 Jackson av. 

Mr. and Mrs. Herman Eduard 

von Hoist f^eiburg, Baden, 

Germany 
Mr. and Mrs. George Edgar 

Vincent 5737 Lexington av. (T) 

Mr. and Mrs. Clyde Weber 

Votaw 437 E. 6lBt st (T) 

Mr. and Mrs. George C. Walker 228 Michigan av. (T) 
Mrs. James M. Walker 1721 Prairie av. 

Mr. and Mrs. William B.Walker 2027 Prairie av. 
Miss Elizabeth Wallace Beecher Hall 

Mr. and Mrs. R. James Wallace Williams Bay, Wis. 
Miss Louise Ware Williams Bay, Wis. 

Mr. Joseph Parker Warren 19 North Hall 

Miss Irene Warren 403 E. 62d st. 

Mr. John Broadus Watson 78 Hitchcock Hall 

Mr. Ralph Waldo Webster Windermere Hotel 
Mr. J. Clarence Webster 4 Tower pi. (T) 

Mr. and Mrs. Stuart Weller 5813 Madison av. 
Mrs. H. M. Weller 5813 Madison av. 
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Mr. and Mrs. Harry Gideon 

Wells 
Mr. Frank Howard Westcott 
Mr. Harry Nichols Whitf ord 
Mr. and Mrs. C. O. Whitman 
Mr. and Mrs. Clarke B. 

Whittier 
Mr. and Mrs. William R Wickes 
Mr. Frederick Newton Williams 
Mr. and Mrs. Samuel Wendell 

Williston 
Miss Ruth Williston 
Mr. Samuel Williston 
Mr. and Mrs. William Cleaver 

Wilkinson 
Mr. and Mrs. Herbert Lock- 
wood Willett 
Mr. Frederick Newton Williams 
Mr. Hiram Parker Williamson 
Mrs. H. M. Wilmarth 
Mr. and Mrs. John Gordon 

Wilson 
Mr. and Mrs. Francis Asbury 

Wood 
Miss Elsie Wygant 
Miss Elizabeth Yeomans 
Mr. and Mrs. Charles T. Yerkes 
Mr. Ghen Ichiro Yoehioka 
Mrs. Ella Flagg Young 
Mr. and Mrs. Jacob William 

Albert Young 
Mr. and Mrs. John H. Zane 
Mr. and Mrs. Charles Zueblin 
Mr. George B. Zug 



ADDRESS. 

5811 Madison av. 
9 North Hall 
6242 Woodlawn ay. 
5238 Woodlawn av. 

5631 Madison ay. (T) 
6231 Kimbark av. 
4450 Oakenwald av. 

5723 Monroe av. 
6723 Monroe av. 
Belmont, Mass. 

5630 Woodlawn av. 

5407 Woodlawn av. (T) 
4450 Oakenwald av. 
41 Hitchcock Hall 
Auditorium Annex 

5842 Rosalie ct. (T) 

5600 Drezel av. 

5744 Monroe av. (T) 

KeUy Hall 

3201 Michigan av. (T) 

5488 Bast End av. (T) 

5342 Cornell av. (T) 

Not in residence 
5327 Washington av. 
38 Madison Park (T) 
Not in residence 



TELEPHONE DIRECTORY. 
George E. Adams 
Anne E. Allen 
Phillip S. Allen • 
Edward S. Ames 
Edward E.Ayer - 
Zonia Baber - 
Jesse A. Baldwin 
Arthur F. Barnard 
Charles R. Barnes 
Enos M. Barton 
A. C. Bartlett 
Beecher Hall - 
Henry H. Belfield 
Arthur D. Bevan - 
Frank Billings - 



North 1074 
Hyde Park 5681 
Wentworth 1582 
Hyde Park 5299 
North 383 
Hyde Park 5681 
Oak Park 5163 
Hyde Park 1016 
Hyde Park 1486 
Oakland 163 
South 91 
Hyde Pttrk 426 
Hyde Park 5228 
Douglas 432 
South 616 



Mrs. Emmons Blaine 
Gilbert A. Bliss - 
Isaac B. Burgess - 
Ernest Caldwell - 
Stephen R Capps - 
f^ederick S. Carpenter 
Frank Cary - 
Clarence F. Castle 
Thomas C. Chamberlin 
Wayland J. Chase 
William Clancy 
Clara Comstock - 
Lathan A. Crandall 
Charles R Crane - 
Starr W. Cutting - 
Viola Deratt- - 
John Dewey 
John M. Dodson • 
Gertrude Dudley • 
E. B. Felsenthal • 
Marshall Field 
Foster Hall - 
Henry G. Gale 
J. J. Gleesner 
John P. Goode 
Green Hall - 
Ragnhild Gulbransen 
William G. Hale - 
William J. Hale 
James P. Hall 

D. G. Hamilton 
Charles H. Hamill 
William R Harper - 
Shinkishi Hatai - 
Wallace Heckman • 
Ludvig Hektoen - 
Robert Herrick 
William Hill - 
Emil G. Hirsch 
George 0. Howland 
Charles L. Hutchinson 

E. Fletcher Ingals 
Maxime Ingres 
Ernest E. Irons - 
William S. Jackman 
Noble B. Judah - 
Harry P. Judson 
Kelly Hall - 

H. H. Kohlsaat 
Charles E. Kremer 
J. Laurence Laughlin 
William M. Lawrence - 
Frank R. Lillie 



North 1166 
Hyde Park 809 
Morgan Park 404 
Morgan Park 272 
Hyde Park 1527 
Hyde Park 852 
Douglas 374 
Hyde Park 6577 
Hyde Park 530 
Morgan Park 431 
Drezel 2836 
Hyde Park 6629 
Douglas 1963 
South 745 
Hyde Park 6148 
Wentworth 564 
Hyde Park 770 
West 1207 
Hyde Park 6629 
Drezel 2216 
South 270 
Hyde Park 426 
Hyde Park 1558 
South 621 
Hyde Park 54 
Hyde Park 426 
Hyde Park 600 
Hyde Park 1060 
Hyde Park 1533 
Hyde Pttrk 1981 
Douglas 699 
Calumet 901 
Hyde Park 426 
Hyde Park 1215 
Drezel 3309 
Hyde Park 1632 
Hyde Park 2143 
Hyde Park 5233 
Douglas 1164 
Hyde Park 1409 
South 106 
Oakland 532 
Hyde Park 5154 
Polk 2762 
Hyde Park 5644 
South 955 
Hyde Park 1905 
Hyde Park 426 
North 1077 
Black 1652 
Hyde Park 984 
Ashland 522 
Hyde Park 1416 
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W.R.Linn - 
Frank J. Llewellyn 
Bobert M. Lovett 
Frank O. Lowden - 
William D. MacClintock 
Julian W. Mack - 
Franklin MacVeagh 
LeonMandel - 
John M. Manly • 
Charles R. Mann - 
Charles A. Marsh 
Miss F. von Massou 
Shailer Mathews 
Ezra B. McCagg 
Harold F. McCormick 
Herbert N. McCoy - 
Mary E. McDowell 
Qeorge H. Mead 
Ira B. Meyers 
Clara I. MitcheU • 
John J. Mitchell - 
Charles F. Millspaugh 
Addison W. Moore 
Richard Q. Moulton 
George W. Myers 
Johnston Myers 
Alice P. Norton - 
William B. Owen • 
Bertha Payne 
Walter A. Payne - 
Joseph E. Raycroft 
Mary Reed 
Emily J. Rice 
Martin A. Ryerson - 
George A. Seaverns, Jr. 



South 134 
Hyde Park 1883 
Hyde Park 970 
South 111 
Hyde Park 1063 
Drezel 3103 
North 546 
Douglas 1079 
Hyde Park 1544 
Hyde Park 787 
Hyde Park 963 
Hyde Park 969 
Hyde Park 1286 
Dearborn 181 
North 707 
Hyde Park 6471 
Yards 596 
Hyde Park 936 
Wentworth 411 
LoDgwood 211 
Oakland 239 
Hyde Park 5402 
Hyde Park 6152 
Oakland 418 
Hyde Park 888 
Calumet 3713 
Hyde Park 5400 
Hyde Park 844 
Hyde Park 5237 
Hyde Park 10 
Hyde Park 1686 
Hyde Park 221 
Wentworth 864 
Oakland 260 
Douglas 3313 



Nicholas Senn 
George E. Shambaugh 
G.F. Shears - - - - 
Francis W. Shepardson 
Mrs. Maria A. Shorey 
Herbert E. Slaught 
Albion W. Small 
Charles P. Small - 
Byron L. Smith 
Eleanor Smith 
Frederick A. Smith 
WillardA.Smith- 
Edwin EL Sparks 
A. A. Sprague 
Horace K. Tenney 
Judson B. Thomas • 
James W. Thompson - 
Mrs. Georg Thorne-Thomsen • 
Frank L. Tolman • 
Oscar L. Triggs 
Gertrude Van Hoesen 
George E. Vincent - 
Clyde W.Votaw - 
George C. Walker - 
J. Clarence Webster - 
Ralph W. Webster - 
Clark B. Whittier 
Herbert L. Willett • 
John G.Wilson - 
Elsie Wygant • 
Charles T. Terkes 
Qhen Ichiro Toshioka - 
Mrs. Ella F. Toung - 
Charles Zueblin 



North 204 
Hyde Park 1864 
Douglas 338 
Hyde Park 6339 
Hyde Park 6304 
Hyde Park 809 
Hyde Park 969 
Hyde Park 624 
South 292 
Monroe 70 
Dearborn 3294 
Harrison 3298 
Hyde Park 896 
South 393 
Drezel 2664 
Jackson 521 
Hyde Park 842 
Hyde Park 6071 
Douglas 6050 
Hyde Park 5677 
Hyde Park 5601 
Hyde Park 1371 
Hyde Park 1642 
Harrison 1460 
North 1290 
Hyde Park 680 
Hyde Park 1648 
Hyde Park 5244 
Hyde Park 6525 
Hyde Park 5237 
Douglas 121 
Hyde Park 5455 
Hyde Park 816 
Oakland 505 
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S»e UNIVERSITY of CHICAGO 



riRST SSRISS 

The Pint Series consists of ten rolumes representing the work of leseardi ot the serend Departments 
of the University. These articles are also issued in separate form as reprints. Sise, quarto. 

SECOND SERIES 

The following octavo volumes of the second series are announced : 



Vol. L The Life and Repentaonce of Kaxie Kag- 
dalene. By Lewis Waobr. A morality play 
reprinted from the original edition of 1566-67, 
edited, with an Introduction, Notes, and Glos> 
sarial Index, by Frkdbric Ivxs Carpenter. 
Pp. xxzvi-i-9Z, doth. N^t, li.oo; postpaid, 
I1.08. 

Vol. n. The Second Bank of the United States. 
By Ralph C. H. Cattbrall. Pp. 538. doth. 
AV/, I3.00: postpaid, I3.20. 

Vol. nL Light Warea and their Uaes. By Albert 
A. Michblson; with 108 drawings and three 
colored plates. Pp. 164, cloth. Net, I2.00; 
postpaid, ^3.12. 

Vol. IV. The Poems of Anne Coontess of Win- 
chilsea. From the original edition of 1713 and 
from unpublished manuscripts, edited, with an 
Introduction and Notes, by Myra Reynolds. 
Pp. czzx+434, doth. AVr, #3.00; postpaid. 

Vol. y. Assyxian and Babylonian Letters Belong- 
ing to the Koaynnjik Collection of the British 
Hoseom. By Robert Francis Harper. Pp. 
XZZ-I-I20, doth. Net, $6,00; postpaid, I6.12. 

Vol. VL La Perfecta Casada. Por el Maestro F. 
LuysDeLeon. Texto del Siglo XVI. Reim- 
presi^n de la tercera edid^n, con variantes de 
la primera, y un pr61ogo. Por Elizabeth 
Wallace. Pp. xxvii+zi9, doth. AV/, I1.50; 
postpaid, I1.58. 

Vol. Vn. Legal Tender: A Study in English and 
American Monetary History. BySoPHONiSBA 
P.Breckinridge. Pp. xvii+zSo. doth. Net, 
#2.00; postpaid, #2.15. 

Vol. VnL The Rdle of Diffusion and Osmotic 
Pressure in Plants. By Burton E. Livings- 
ton. Pp. Z44, doth. Net, I1.50; postpaid, 
|i.6z. 



Vol. DL A History of the Oieenhacks, with 
Special Reference to the Economic Conse- 
qaences of Their Issue. By Wesley Clair 
Mitchell. Pp. ziy+500, cloth. Net, I4.00; 
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INTRODUCTION OF THE CONVOCATION ORATOR. 

BY JAMB8 B. FORQAM, £8Q^ 
Prtldmit ofth9 Ftrtt Motional Batik, Ckieago. 

The gentleman who will address you tonight 
has a reputation as an orator, a statesman and 
an educationist which has been recognized far 
beyond the confines of his native Canada. 

It has been said of him as an orator that " he 
is almost without a supedor in the parliaments 
either of his country or the church." In Canada 
he holds a firm place in public affection as a 
skilful orator, combining in an tmusual degree 
fact and fancy, humor and sentiment. These 
great oratorical gifts of his have always been at 
the service of good causes, both political and 
social. At general elections in Ontario of late 
years there has been no more powerful influence 
than one of his brilliant orations. 

His advocacy of the great temperance cause 
has secured for him honorable recognition 
among the sons of temperance in Canada. 

His parliamentary career dates back to 1872 
when he was elected as a Liberal to represent 
West Middlesex, his native county, in the House 
of Commons, which constituency he continued 
to represent until 1883, when he was called into 
the Ontario provincial government as minister 
of education, a portfolio for which his previous 
training and experience had eminently fitted 
him, and in which for many years he did yeo- 
man's service. He has been in the forefront of 
every general election of the last score of years ; 



and at least two of these have hinged upon his 
strong and aggressively energetic administra- 
tion of the education department In 1899 ^^ 
became premier of Ontario, relinquishing his 
long association with the educational interests 
of the province and assuming charge of its fin- 
ances. As premier he has proved himself a man 
of the times, a keen observer of popular senti- 
ment, and has taken an active personal interest 
in the movements and spirit of the age. One of 
the more prominent features of his political 
leadership has been his connection with the 
movement for the imperial consolidation of the 
British empire. In this connection his address 
this evening may be of special interest to us, in 
view of the aspirations of some of us for a closer 
connection with Canada. Another is the ener- 
getic way he has tmdertaken the task of de- 
veloping New Ontario, that vast r^on of terri- 
tory which had been added to the area of the 
province by his distinguished predecessor, Sir 
Oliver Mowat. The solitudes of New Ontario 
were cr>'ing out for their share of the common 
advancement Mr. Ross saw his opportunity, 
and with swift intelligence and unerring judg- 
ment took it. Within three years this vast new 
section of the province was transformed. Cap- 
ital and population poured into the country, 
industries were established, cities were built, 
townships were populated, and the foundations 
were firmly laid of a prosperity that was felt 
all over the province. 
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As an educationist the gentleman's career has 
been equally interesting and successful. It 
commenced at the age of sixteen, when he 
taught school, after receiving a first-class county 
board certificate. Later he took a course at the 
normal school, Toronto, and in 1871 secured a 
first-class provincial certificate. Later he ma- 
triculated in law at Albert University, gradu- 
ated with the degree of LL.B. in 1883, and was 
called to the bar in 1887. In 1871 he was ap- 
pointed inspector of public schools for the 
coimty of Lambton, and has ever since been 
prominent in educational matters, having had 
a molding hand in the present educational sys- 
tem of Ontario. He took a leading part in the 
establishment of county model schools, prepared 
a syllabus of lectures for their direction, and 
was for a time inspector of those institutions. 
For four years he was a member of the Central 
Committee of Examiners. Among the reforms 
he secured were uniformity of text-books and 
the limitation of normal schools to professional 
work. 

He was for a time interested in journalism, 
having at diflFerent times edited three diflFerent 
journals. He has also contributed extensively 
to literature, among his works being the biog- 
raphy of the late Hon. Alexander Mackenzie, 
the " Grand Old Man " of Canada, a History of 
the Ontario School System, a Report of the 
Schools of England and Germany, and Patriotic 
Recitations. He was also chairman of the com- 
mittee to prepare the history of Canada for the 
schools. 

He has been extensively honored by the uni- 
versities for his eminence as a publicist The 
university of my native town, St Andrews, the 
oldest in Scotland, in 1888 conferred upon him 
the degree of LL.D. In 1892 the Victoria Uni- 
versity, and in 1894 Toronto University, con- 
ferred upon him similar honors. 

Such is a short sketch of the career of the 
gentleman who is about to address you. In his 
own country such an introduction would be 



entirely unnecessary; but here where we are 
strenuously engaged in our own affairs and 
in watching the careers of our own great men, 
it has seemed fitting thus to place his career 
before you to prepare you for what you will 
now get 

I have much pleasure in introducing the 
Honorable George W. Ross, premier of On- 
tario,, who will now address you on "The 
Political Cleavage of North America." 



THE POLITICAL CLEAVAGE OP NORTH AMERICA^ 

BY TH£ HOMORABLB QEORQ£ W. R088, 
Prtmhr of Ontario, 

In my observations this evening I propose 
considering the causes which led to the division 
of the North American continent between the 
two nations by which it is now so happily occu- 
pied in friendly rivalry for the promotion of 
industrial prosperity and good government 

By right of discovery. North America was 
for many years in the divided possession of 
Spain, France, and Great Britain. By the con- 
quest of Canada France lost all her possessions 
in America except Louisiana and a few islands 
in the Gulf of St Lawrence. Subsequently 
Spain and France sold their possessions to the 
United States, which practically left Great 
Britain and the United States sole occupants of 
the continent It is my purpose to show how 
this division of the continent has been ever since 
maintained amidst the conflicting interests of 
European and Amercan diplomacy. 

My narrative begins with the capture of Que- 
bec in 1759 2uid the transfer of the French pos- 
sessions to the British crown. By this transfer 
British statesmen were confronted with a prob- 
lem in colonial government entirely new to 
tliem. To the south of the newly acquired terri- 
tory there lay, between the Atlantic and the 
Alleghanies, a strip of territory some seventeen 



^Delivered on the occasion of the Forty-Ninth Con- 
vocation of the University, held in the Leon Mandel As- 
sembly Hall, December 22, 1903. 
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hundred miles long, occupied chiefly by people 
of British origin, possessing a large measure 
of self-government, and enjoying a degree of 
prosperity which was constantly attracting fresh 
settlers from the motherland. Though more 
democratic in their ideas of government than 
their fellow-subjects in the old land, and though 
free from many of the civil and religious disa- 
bilities so oppressive then, and in some respects 
oppressive still, they were quite contented with 
their colonial relationship to the mother-country, 
and might have continued so, no one can tell 
how long, had their rights of self-government 
been respected. They were British by origin, 
by education, and by sentiment, and there was 
no good reason for any change in their colonial 
status. The people who occupied Canada on the 
north had nothing in common with the south- 
em colonists. Their laws, language, and reli- 
gion, were different ; and if they were to become 
British subjects in effect as well as in name, 
they had to be reconciled to new conditions of 
civil polity and to a government which they 
naturally disliked and distrusted. To hold them 
in subjection by force of arms, though sheltered 
by the ramparts of Quebec, was not considered 
the best way of securing their confidence ; and, 
accordingly, with a liberality strangely in con- 
trast with the treatment accorded its subjects in 
the thirteen colonies, the British government 
adopted a policy of conciliation toward the 
French Canadians, the effect of which will be 
more clearly seen at a later stage of my narra- 
tive. The most striking features of that policy 
were: 

1. The free exercise of the Roman Catholic 
religion. 

2. The right to exact tithes of their own 
people for the support of the Roman Catholic 
church. 

3. Exemption from the Supremacy Act of 
Queen Elizabeth, by which Roman Catholics in 
Great Britain were excluded from office. 



4. The continuation of French laws as to 
property and civil rights. 

5. The continuation of the feudal system, 
which to the French seigniors of the day was 
a matter of great moment 

6. The promise of a coimcil, composed of 
such men as the governor-general might ap- 
point, for purposes of local administration. 

Such a policy, so conciliatory in its spirit, 
went a great way, as might naturally be ex- 
pected, to reconcile the subjects of New France 
to the sovereignty of Great Britain. Anyone, 
therefore, who could look over the North Ameri- 
can continent in 1763, the date of the Treaty of 
Paris, might say that the prospects of a British 
colonial empire of colossal proportions were as 
bright as the most vivid imagination could 
desire. With the exception of Louisiana, Flor- 
ida, and the Spanish and Russian possessions 
on the west coast, Britain was the sole occupant 
of North America. Her subjects — French, 
English, and Dutch — were imbued with that 
spirit of enterprise characteristic of the ad- 
venturer and the pioneer. In overcoming the 
difficulties of early settlement amidst the terrors 
of wild beasts and wilder aborigines, they had 
acquired a spirit of self-reliance and independ- 
ence peculiar to themselves. Proud of the land 
from which they sprang, they transferred its 
institutions to their new home, adapting them to 
the changed conditions of their more primitive 
ways of life. Little did they think that they 
should be forced to forego their allegiance to 
the king, in order to preserve these institutions 
from destruction. 

But a change was. at hand. The expenditure 
of the mother-country in the great continental 
wars of the period, and in the establishment and 
defense of her colonial possessions, had become 
so oppressive that relief was sought in meas- 
ures for the taxation of her colonies in North 
America. True, the colonies were not parties 
to these wars; they were not consulted as to 
their purpose or utilit}' ; but they shared in the 
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glory which they brought to the nation, and so 
they should bear a reasonable share of the bur- 
dens which they involved. So, at least, argued 
the g^eat jurist. Lord Mansfield; so thought 
the majority of tlie Lords and Commons of the 
day, in spite of the remonstrance of Burke and 
the eloquent appeal of Lord Chatham. But the 
colonics thought otherwise, and expressed their 
objections by a significant disregard of customs- 
regulations and the authority of British officers, 
and finally by a grand remonstrance, known as 
the Declaration of Rights, drawn up in Phila- 
delphia in 1774, which was afterwards accentu- 
ated by the Declaration of Independence on the 
Fourth of July, 1776. 

Now, it is rather a strange circumstance in 
the history of this continent that the Declara- 
tion of Rights, which laid the foundation of the 
American republic, practically laid the founda- 
tion of the Dominion of Canada. If this state- 
ment is historically true, we can claim a share 
in the pride you feel in that memorable gather- 
ing out of which has sprung your great republic, 
with its wonderful record of democracy and 
achievement Let us examine the validity of 
this statement. 

The call to the first Continental Congress in 
1774 was responded to by all the North Ameri- 
can colonies, excepting Georgia and Canada. I 
have not seen any good reason why Canada 
did not appear there. It might have been on 
accotmt of the difficulties of transportation, or 
because the French Canadians, who were ac- 
aistomed to taxation under the French govern- 
ment prior to the conquest of 1759, did not 
object to the Stamp Act. But it is not to the 
absence of represenfeitives from Canada that I 
desire to call attention, but rather to the objec- 
tions taken by the Congress to the concessions 
made by Great Britain to the French Canadians 
by the Quebec Act of 1774. After reciting the 
grievances from which the colonists suffered 
under the misgovemment of his majesty's 
ministers, the congress denounced the conces- 



sions made to the French Canadians already 
referred to, but more especially the provisions 
of the Quebec Act of 1774. This act they char- 
acterized as an act 

which recognized the Catholic religion, abolished the 
equitable jurisdiction of England, and, ignoring the an- 
tagonistic faith of the old colonies, their laws and gov- 
emment, set up civil and spiritual tsrranny in Canada to 
the great danger of the neighboring provinces which 
had so much aided Britain to conquer our country. Nor 
can we suppress our astonishment that a British parlia- 
ment should ever consent to establish in that colony a 
religion that often drenched your island in blood and 
disseminated impiety, bigotry, persecution, murder, and 
rebellion throughout every part of the world. 

This was the fly in the pot of ointment The 
denunciation of the privileges conceded to the 
French Canadians, and particularly of their reli- 
gion, in such speciflc and forcible terms, could 
not fail to restrain any desire they might have 
to throw oflF their allegiance to Great Britain. 
On the one hand, they had the guarantee of 
perfect security in the enjoyment of their civil 
and religious rights by a solemn treaty subse- 
quently embodied in an act of the British Parlia- 
ment; on the other hand, they were called to 
engage in a revolt against British authority, 
the results of which were, to say the least, im- 
certain, and against a system of taxation the 
constitutional incidence of which gave them no 
concern. Between the privileges they enjoyed, 
to which the honor of the British government 
was pledged, and the doubtful results of revolt, 
the choice they made was not to be greatly 
wondered at. Under the British flag they had 
some assurance that their religion and their 
laws would be respected ; under the flag of the 
thirteen colonies both their religion and their 
laws were denounced as incompatible with lib- 
erty and good government. In all other respects 
their sympathy would naturally be with the 
revolutionary party, if it were only as a relief 
from the sovereignty of Great Britain which 
was forced upon them by the capture of Que- 
bec; and had they joined with the other colo- 
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nies, French Canada would no doubt have been 
included in the treaty of 1782 as one of the 
states of the American republic ; and if French 
Canada had gone, probably with it would have 
gone Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, and all that 
portion of Canada now forming the province of 
Ontario, as far west as the head waters of the 
Mississippi. Am I not right, therefore, in say- 
ing that the Congress of 1774, which was the 
birthplace of this great republic, was practically, 
though unintentionally, the birthplace of the 
Dominion of Canada? 

The next step in the cleavage of the continent 
was the expulsion from the United States at 
the close of the Revolutionary War of that sec- 
tion of the people who claimed that all their 
wrongs could be redressed by constitutional 
methods without separation from the empire, 
and who were afterwards known as "United 
Empire Loyalists." I shall not discuss the mo- 
tives which led them to resist the revolutionary 
movement of the day, nor the motives for their 
expulsion. In some cases their conduct toward 
the revolutionary party was probably as inex- 
cusable as the treatment which they themselves 
received. Perhaps it was feared that if they 
remained in the country they would* foment 
rebellion and resist the new government which 
was about to be formed. Suffice it to say that, 
either for reasons of state, or in a spirit of 
retaliation, thousands were forced to leave their 
homes and their possessions in the United 
States to begin life over again under the usual 
conditions of hardship incident to the adventur- 
ous pioneer. Under these circumstances, it is 
not surprising that they carried with them a 
spirit of intense hostility to the coimtry from 
which they were exiled, and at the same time 
of gratitude to the government that sheltered 
them and as far as practicable endeavored to 
recompense them for their losses and sufferings. 
Speaking of the effect of the expulsion of the 
loyalists from the United States, Professor 
Goldwin Smith says: 



The loyalist exiles peopled Nova Scotia, New Bruns- 
wick, and Upper Canada with enemies of the new repub- 
lic; and if a power hostile to the republic should ever 
be formed under European influence in the north of the 
continent, the Americans will owe it to their ancestors 
who refused amnesty to the vanquished in the Civil War. 

If the objection taken to the concession made 
to the French Canadians may be considered as 
the first step in the establishment of the Do- 
minion of Canada, the expulsion of the United 
Empire Loyalists may very properly be consid- 
ered as the second, and perhaps equally impor- 
tant in the establishment of British institutions 
in direct antagonism to the republican institu- 
tions founded by the thirteen colonies. One 
can readily understand how men like the Puri- 
tan fathers, who gave up lands and possessions 
for the faith that was in them, would transmit 
to their posterity the spirit by which they were 
actuated in making such extraordinary sacri- 
fices — a spirit which no doubt was not infre- 
quently mingled with resentment against their 
oppressors. And so to the French Canadian, 
who had not forgotten the remonstrance of 
1774, is added the United Empire Loyalist, who 
had not forgotten his expulsion in 1783. These 
two events form the groundwork of the conti- 
nental cleavage which I set out to consider. 

The next problem with which British states- 
men had to deal was the confirmation of the 
Canadian colonies in loyalty to the mother- 
country. They were very near to the republic 
just organized; were they not in danger of 
being influenced to demand concessions from 
the British Parliament, which would be incom- 
patible with British connection? The govern- 
ment of France was the ally of the thirteen 
colonies in their revolt ; would not France come 
also to the rescue of the Canadians if they 
hoisted the revolutionary flag? Was the new 
republic prepared to admit them to the union 
without any curtailment of their civil and reli- 
gious privileges, or would Britain extend these 
privileges so that in all respects they would 
possess as near as may be the same privileges 
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under a colonial government as they could 
hope to receive under the government of the 
United States? These were no doubt some of 
the questions which British statesmen asked 
with some anxiety. And here again, as at the 
conquest of Quebec, a policy of conciliation 
was adopted, and an effort made to show the 
Canadians that colonial government was not 
incompatible with allegiance to Britain, and that 
every privilege of citizenship that a republic 
could confer was attainable under British rule. 
Anything short, however, of a voice in the 
administration of their own affairs, it was quite 
evident, would not restrain the animosity with 
which the French Canadians regarded British 
authority. They had outgrown military rule 
and military courts and the administration of 
the country through a council not of their own 
choice. And so the desired relief was granted 
by the concession of a new constitution, known 
as the Constiutional Act of 1791, by which all 
their former privileges were reaffirmed, with 
the additional privilege of a parliament to which 
they could send the representatives of their 
choice, who would presumably govern them 
according to their own conceptions of legisla- 
tion, propriety, and necessity. And here per- 
mit me to notice that, no doubt fearing the 
buoyant republicanism of the seceding colonics, 
the British government held its hand firmly 
upon its Canadian subjects lest they should be- 
come too democratic and too independent of the 
mother-country. This control was exercised in 
three ways : 

1. Over each province the British govern- 
ment appointed a lieutenant-governor, who had 
the right to veto the legislation of the assembly, 
as your state governors have. 

2. The upper chamber, or what is in this 
country called the senate, of the province was 
appointed directly by the crown, witli the power 
of refusing its consent to legislation passed by 
the lower house, or the legislative assembly, 
as it was called. 



3. The military control of the cotmtry re- 
mained with the imperial authorities, as did the 
collection of customs and the post-office, with 
the proviso that the receipts from these sources 
should be applied to the payment of the civil 
service, thus rendering the dvil service of 
the provinces independent of the l^slative 
assembly. 

Limited as were the concessions of the new 
constitution, it was accepted by the people of 
Canada for many years as liberal enough for 
all practical purposes. At all events, it sup- 
pressed the rising disaffection against the 
mother-country and acted as a check upon any 
latent desire for annexation with their neigh- 
bors to the south. The French Canadians, who 
for generations acknowledged the sovereignty 
01 France, became reconciled to British institu- 
tions. The British immigrant, who made Can- 
ada his home, rejoiced in the possession of the 
larger freedom of a government in which he 
had a voice and the policy of which he could 
direct according to his own conception of citi- 
zenship and civil rights. It was, therefore, no 
longer a question with them whether their 
neighbors to the south enjoyed a greater meas- 
ure of liberty than they enjoyed. They were 
freemen, as they understood freedom. More 
tlian that, they felt they were trustees, for the 
British government, of the land they occupied, 
and that it was their duty to resent any reflec- 
tions upon their constitution and to repel any 
attack upon their political integrity. And so, 
when Great Britain and the United States went 
to war in 1812, all appeals to the Canadians to 
forswear their allegiance were made in vain. 
That Canadians should resent the invasion of 
their country because of a quarrel in which they 
had no concern, and for which they were in no 
sense responsible, was to be expected. Even 
if they had harbored a secret longing for re- 
publicanism, they could not be expected to 
entertain much regard for its methods amidst 
the carnage of the battlefield or the ruins of 
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their burning towns and cities. Moreover, 
they felt that the conquest of Canada was at 
least one of the motives which led to the rupture 
of amicable relations with Great Britain, and 
every sentiment of heredity and loyalty de- 
manded that they should not submit willingly 
to a change of government. I dwell upon this 
episode — painful though it is — because of its 
effect upon the political physiography of the 
continent. We should be less Canadian in sen- 
timent than we are, had we not made the 
sacrifices demanded of us by the war of 1812; 
and it is possible we should be less attached to 
Great Britain than we are, had she not defended 
tis as gallantly as she did. And while we har- 
1x>r no resentment, and must not, using the 
'ivords of your great poet, James Russell Lowell, 
'•attempt the Future's portal with the Past's 
blood-rusted key," we cannot, in the light of 
history, but admit that the diplomacy which led 
to the War of 1812 contributed not a little to 
the formation of a Canadian nationality and to 
that political cleavage of the North American 
continent which we find has become more 
marked than it was at the close of the Revolu- 
tionary War. 

Following the War of 1812, during a period 
of perhaps forty or fifty years, the people on 
botli sides of the line appear to have been fully 
occupied with the settlement of their wild lands, 
the development of their manufactures, the con- 
struction of railways, and the various social and 
political problems which in the natural course 
of events arise in progressive communities and 
in popular assemblies. In the evolution of 
government attachments were formed for the 
institutions which they created; and in many 
cases it was not so much a question whether 
republican or monarchical methods were better, 
but rather a question of preference for methods 
to which the people had been accustomed. 
Though the voice of the social and political 
reformer was not entirely hushed, the vigor of 
his tones was to a certain extent subdued by 



tliat conservative spirit which comes with wider 
experience and with riper years. The prosper- 
ity which accompanied the phenomenal energy 
of the American citizen, even at that time, 
deepened his convictions that republicanism had 
exceptional virtues. The comfort and security 
which Canadians felt under the protecting hand 
of Great Britain increased their confidence in 
the advantages of colonial self-government In 
your case as well as in ours there were, doubt- 
less, wrongs to be removed, but the power of 
lemoval lay with the two peoples respectively. 
Strange as it may appear, some of what you 
Hiight call the anomalies of the early constitu- 
tion of Canada were among its greatest safe- 
g jards. Let me mention a few : 

1. As I have already said, the French Cana- 
dians were allowed to retain, in a great meas- 
ure, the institutions they enjoyed at the time of 
the conquest, such as the use of the French 
language in the courts of law and in the parlia- 
ments of the province. Rightly or wrongly, 
they felt that annexation to the United States 
would deprive them of this privilege. 

2. The Roman Catholics, whether English- 
or French-speaking, had been allowed a system 
of state separate schools, distinct from the pub- 
lic-school system, which was either Protestant 
or undenominational. These they could not 
retain under the American system of public 
schools, where religious creeds had no pref- 
erence. 

3. The Anglican church, always influential, 
and a certain section of the Presbyterian church, 
were recognized as the established church of 
Canada, with large endowments from the public 
domain. The Catholic church was also allowed 
to impose tithes, as in France, upon its own 
supporters. These were privileges which, it 
was considered, would certainly be withdrawn 
in the event of a change of allegiance. 

4. The attitude of the British government 
on the question of neg^ slavery was reflected 
in the press and public sentiment of Canada. 
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To unite with a nation that recognized negro 
slavery would be a recognition of negro servi- 
tude, for the abolition of which England had 
taxed herself $20,000,000 sterling. 

I do not wish it to be assumed that in regard 
to all these questions the attitude of the country 
was theoretically correct Yet one can readily 
see how a conservative element like that fos- 
tered under an established church in the old 
land, and a religious element so alert as that 
which has guided the action of the Catholic 
church in all matters of education, developed a 
public opinion hostile to the liberal tendencies 
of republicanism and disposed the Canadians 
more and more to look with disfavor upon 
closer relations with your young republic. And 
even when Canadians disestablished the state 
church and you abolished slavery, the reflex 
action of these opinions did not lose all their 
force. True, there were many in the middle thir- 
ties who believed that Canadians were much re- 
stricted in their political privileges — who felt 
that they were held too firmly in the g^asp of 
the Colonial Office at London, and who dis- 
tinctly avowed that, failing a relaxation of that 
grasp, coupled with large concessions in the 
management of domestic affairs, they would 
press for a union with the United States. And 
here again, as with the passage of the Constitu- 
tional Act of 1791, British statesmen recognized 
the fact that, if the Canadian colonies were to 
be preserved to the crown, it could only be by 
minimizing interference with the administration 
of Canadian affairs. And to meet this demand 
for self-government the Canadian constitution 
was again amended in 1841, and the rights of 
self-government as fully conceded to Canada 
as if she were an independent nation, save and 
except the recognition of our colonial relation- 
ship by the acceptance of a governor-general, 
appointed by the crown, as our executive officer. 
All the privileges of responsible government, 
as it was understood in England, were con- 
ferred upon Canadians through this act; and 



if our liberties were in any way restrained 
or the privileges of citizenship encroached up- 
on, it was henceforth our own act and not the 
act of the British government Whether well- 
governed or ill-governed, therefore, the fault 
was with ourselves; and so we were launched 
upon a new career, with the power to model our 
institutions according to our own conceptions 
of liberty and good government, having before 
us, on the one hand, the British constitution, 
which had broadened down from " precedent to 
precedent," and, on the other hand, the consti- 
tution of the United States, unfettered by tradi- 
tions and unawed by the divine right df kings. 
It is not easy to assume that a people bound by 
its forms of legislation, its social customs, and 
its literature so closely to Great Britain would 
unconsciously evolve a public opinion distinctly 
British and ultimately adverse, if not imfavor- 
able, to any other form of government? Even in 
those early days Canadians began to take scrnie 
pride in imperial connection and in the expan- 
sion of the British empire ; and as a result they 
became more and more attached to a monar- 
chical form of government and less anxious 
to face either the uncertainties of absolute inde- 
pendence or an American alliance. 

I now come to deal with another class of cir- 
cumstances, less sentimental, but perhaps even 
more effective in extending the cleavage which I 
am now discussing. It is well known to all stu- 
dents of political economy that at* the beginning 
of the last century Great Britain still clung to the 
protective policy by which her great trade in 
woolens, cotton, and iron had practically 
secured a monopoly of the markets of the world. 
In order to develop trade with her colonies, 
she had, however, given them a preference in 
her own markets as against foreign goods. 
The most important feature of this preference, 
so far as Canada was concerned, related to flour, 
wheat, and lumber; and as a consequence the 
exports of these articles found their way largely 
to the British market With the repeal of the 
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corn laws in 1846, these privileges were swept 
away, resulting in a financial panic in Canada 
vhich very soon developed into hostility to the 
British government for its disregard of Cana- 
dian interests. With the removal of the prefer- 
ence in the British market, and with a protective 
tariff in the United States against our exports, 
the financial outlook was most discouraging, 
and public discontent began to express itself in 
an agitation for closer political relations with 
the United States. What the result of that 
agitation would have been it is now difficult to 
say, were it not that Canada and the United 
States were brought into closer commercial 
relations by the reciprocity treaty negotiated 
by Lord Elgin on behalf of Great Britain, and 
Mr. Marcy on behalf of the United States. By 
this treaty a free interchange of natural pro- 
ducts between the two countries was agreed 
upon, and certain other privileges as to fishing 
and the navigation of the St. Lawrence and the 
inland lakes were conceded. This treaty was 
to continue in force for a term of ten years, sub- 
ject to repeal on one year's notice. Under its 
operation the trade between the two countries 
grew from $14,000,000, the year in which the 
treaty was ratified, to $84,000,000, the year of 
its repeal. To all appearances both countries 
were satisfied with its operation, and although 
Canadians had access to the larger market be- 
cause of the larger population of the United 
States, it was still thought that the United 
States profited by the facilities which the Cana- 
dian market afiforded for the purchase of such 
natural products as the United States required. 
But as the unexpected often happens in public 
as well as in private affairs, so the tmexpected 
happened with regard to the Elgin-Marcy 
treaty. The notice required for its repeal was 
given by the United States in 1864, and in 1866 
reciprocal trade between Canada and the United 
States came to an end. A brief inquiry as to 
the causes which led to its repeal is another 
chapter in the history of that continental cleav- 



age which is the subject of my investigation. 

The long struggle for the emancipation of the 
slaves in the southern states, in which William 
Lloyd Garrison, Henry Ward Beecher, and 
Wendell Phillips figured so conspicuously, was 
beginning to overshadow every other consider- 
ation, social or political ; and immediately after 
the election of Abraham Lincoln, in i860, the 
champions of slavery challenged the people of 
the United States to accede to their demands 
or to dissolve the union. I doubt if history 
affords another instance of such a national 
Armageddon. On the one side, in this ter- 
rible conflict, were the inalienable right of every 
man to life, liberty, and the pursuit of happi- 
ness, and the autonomy of the greatest republic 
the world has ever seen. On the other side 
were negro slavery, with its manacles and 
degradation, and the shroud of democracy and 
of popular government The struggle was 
watched from Canada with intense interest, 
and in the war that followed we contributed 
34,000 men to assist in fighting the battles of 
liberty and the North. Nor were the mon- 
archies and despotisms of Europe uninterested 
spectators, as the overthrow of the republic 
would be a confirmation of their right to royal 
scepters which the accident of birth placed in 
their hands. Even Great Britain, who thirty 
years before your Civil War had abolished 
slavery, and who by her ships had patroled the 
seven seas to restrain the traffic in slaves, 
indulged in whispers of tmmerited sympathy 
with the southern confederacy. But there was 
cne voice the nation loved to hear which neither 
indiflFerence nor cupidity could silence — that 
was the voice of John Bright, the great tribune 
of the English nation. Speaking at Rochdale 
in 1861, he said: 

There may be persons in England who are jealous of 
those states; there may be men who dislike democracy, 
and who hate a republic ; there may be even those whose 
sympathies warm toward the slave oligarchy of the South : 
but of this I am certain, that only misrepresentation the 
most gross, or calumny the most wicked, can sever the 
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ans in favor of a larger basis for the develop- 
ment of British sentiment. 

4. Intermingled with the motives already 
stated was also the self-reliance peculiar to the 
Anglo-Saxon race, which was prepared to repel 
any invasion, either open or veiled, upon their 
political integrity. Rightly or wrongly, the 
impression prevailed in Canada that the Monroe 
doctrine, as understood in the United States, 
meant the Americanization of our half of the 
North American continent The union of the 
provinces was one form of expressing our 
doubts on this contentious question. 

5. The two political parties of Canada were 
so nearly balanced numerically that neither 
could secure a safe working majority in the 
legislature, and rather than continue this unsat- 
isfactory condition of affairs both parties were 
prepared to seek relief in the larger field of 
statesmanship which a federation of the prov- 
inces would open out for them. 

It was under these circumstances that the 
Dominion of Canada was inaugurated on the 
first of July, 1867, under the sovereignty of the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, 
with a constitution similar in principle to that 
of the mother-country. Let me notice a few of 
the more important features of that constitution : 

I. We accepted the federal principle upon 
which the American republic was founded. 
That brings us back again to the Continental 
Congress of 1774, where your constitution was 
bom, and accentuates a statement already made 
that that Congress was also the birthplace of the 
Dominion of Canada. That Congress proposed 
a federation for defensive purposes, if need be, 
and our constitution is also a federation. But 
our constitution is remarkable, not for the ex- 
tent to which it conforms to its American 
progenitor, but rather for the reverse, arising 
out of the desire to make the cleavage between 
Canada and the United States as distinct as 
possible. Of course, it was necessary that we 
should retain our connection with the imperial 



government, by accepting as our chief executive 
officer a governor-general appointed by the 
king. If we elected our governor-general as 
you elect your president, then we should have 
no organic connection with the mother-coimtry, 
and consequently should be a republic as you 
are. 

2. Our highest legislative body consists of a 
House of Commons and a Senate, and is known 
as the Parliament of Canada. Your highest 
legislative body consists of a House of Repre- 
sentatives and a Senate, and is known as the 
United States Congress. We have adhered as 
closely as circumstances would admit to British 
nomenclature, and no doubt for a purpose. 

3. The Executive Council of Canada is con- 
stituted on the British principle, that is to say, 
it can hold office so long as it commands a ma- 
jority in Parliament. Your executive holds 
office during the pleasure of the president, 
whether the party it represents has a majority 
in either house or not 

4. We are styled the Dominion of Canada, 
not the Commonwealth, and the various dis- 
tricts of which the Dominion is composed are 
called provinces, not states. The fathers of 
Canadian confederation were evidently inclined 
to reject your nomenclature in these respects 
alsa 

5. In order to strengthen the central govern- 
ment of the Dominion, it was distinctly provided 
that any residuum of administrative power, not 
vested in the provinces, should remain in the 
central government. This doctrine is the re- 
verse of that so strongly advocated by Calhoun 
and Henry Clay fifty years ago as the true basis 
of the United States government. The argu- 
ment for secession on the ground of state sover- 
eignty is greatly weakened by this provision in 
the Canadian constitution. 

6. The military forces of Canada were placed 
under the control of the Dominion government, 
and in the event of a call being made for mili- 
tary service, the call would be directly to the 
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people, not to the provincial legislatures. In 
your case, each state is called upon to furnish 
a certain quota of men for military service. 

7. No officer connected with the administra- 
tion of justice, such as a constable, magistrate, 
sheriff, or judge, is elected by the people in 
Canada; all such officers are appointed by the 
central authority and hold office during pleasure 
— that usually means during life. 

8. The members of our Senate are nominated 
by the crown, that is by the government, not 
elected by the state legislatures as in this coun- 
try, and hold office during life. This is as near 
as we could go to the House of Lords without 
introducing the hereditary principle. 

9. As a token of good faith toward the lan- 
guage and institutions of the French Canadian, 
the French language was allowed the same 
status in the Parliament of Canada as English, 
both in the debates and the publication of re- 
ports and proceedings. 

These are some of the points — and I have 
not exhausted the list — which indicate the in- 
tention of the people of Canada in the federation 
of the British American provinces. It may be 
that a closer imitation of your constitution 
would have been better for us, but that was the 
very thing Canadians wanted to avoid. The 
federal principle we had to adopt, but in its 
application we avoided, as far as practicable, the 
methods of your constitution, lest by imitation 
we should encourage ultimate assimilation. 
'ITiat the fear of union with the United States 
dominated the action of the fathers of confedera- 
tion is evident from their speeches when the 
constitution was under discussion. For in- 
stance : Sir E. P. Tache, at that time premier 
of the old Parliament of Canada, said: 

Confederation has become an absolute necessity, and 
it is a question to be or not to be. If we desire to remain 
British and monarchical, and if we desire to pass to our 
children these advantages, this measure is a necessity. 

The Right Honorable Sir John A. Macdonald 
said: 



If the House and country believe this union to be one 
which will insure for us British connection and British 
freedom, and increase and develop the social, political, 
and material prosperity of the country, then I implore 
the House and the country to lay aside all prejudices and 
accept the scheme. 

Sir George E. Cartier, leader of the French 

Canadians, said : 

The matter resolves itself into this — either we must 
obtain British North American confederation or be ab- 
scrbed in an American confederation The annexa- 
tionists are aware that so soon as this project is adopted 
there will be no avail in any cry of separation to form 
a part of the American union. 

No sooner was the Dominion of Canada 
launched on its new career than efforts were 
made to bring under its control the remaining 
portion of British North America. By a char- 
ter granted over two hundred years ago, before 
the Canadian federation was formed, a fur- 
trading company, known as the Hudson Bay 
Company, was given the exclusive right of the 
fur trade of what is sometimes known as Prince 
Rupert's Land, or the Northwest Territories, 
extending from the United States boundary to 
the Arctic Ocean, and from the boundaries of 
Ontario on the east to the Rocky Mountains on 
the west — a distance of about one thousand 
miles. The interests of the Hudson Bay Com- 
pany in these lands were purchased by Canada 
for £300,000, and in 1870 the work of extending 
Canada westward was begun by the formation 
of the province of Manitoba. In 1871 British 
Columbia on the Pacific coast — a province ex- 
tending from the American boimdary to Alaska 
and eastward to the Rockies — was admitted 
into confederation. In 1873 ^^ province of 
Prince Edward Island on the Atlantic coast 
joined its fortunes with Canada. Territorial 
governments were established in the sparsely 
settled districts that were not ready for admis- 
sion to the Dominion with provincial status. 
By an act of the imperial government, Labrador 
and the lands surrounding Hudson's Bay were 
placed under the jurisdiction of Canada, and so. 
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with the exception of Newfoundland and 
Alaska, the Canadian ensign is recognized 
throughout the whole of the northern half of 
North America. The geographical cleavage is 
therefore complete and distinct. 

A similar policy of cleavage has actuated re- 
cent commercial movements in Canada. The 
Canadian Pacific transcontinental railway was 
projected for the double purpose of affording 
communication with the provinces of the West 
and for preventing, as far as practicable, the 
trade of Manitoba and the Territories from be- 
ing diverted to American channels. For the 
construction of this road the Dominion govern- 
ment has contributed well-nigh one hundred 
million dollars. A second road has also been 
subsidized — known as the Canadian Northern 
— which discharges its trade at a Canadian port 
on Lake Superior; and the remainder of the 
route to the sea is under Canadian control. A 
third line was projected last winter, flanking 
the south side of Hudson Bay, with Port Simp- 
son on the Pacific coast as its western terminus, 
and Moncton in New Brunswick at the head of 
Chignecto Bay as its eastern terminus. In the 
charter of this railway, the company is not 
allowed to divert the trade of Canada toward 
American seaports on the Atlantic coast. As a 
result of these efforts to retain control of our 
own commerce, Montreal now handles the great- 
est portion of the grain products of the West. 
Canada is, therefore, commercially, as well as 
geographically and politically, receding from, 
rather than approaching toward, closer relations 
with the United States. 

And what shall I say of the movement re- 
cently inaugurated by the Right Honorable 
Joseph Chamberlain to federate the colonies on 
the basis of imperial protection against the 
world? It requires no argument to show that 
the establishment of commercial relations within 
the empire on the basis of preferential tariffs 
would greatly strengthen the ties which bind all 
the colonies, including Canada, to the empire. 



and remove still farther into the background 
whatever inducements remain for closer political 
or commercial relations with the United States. 

And now, lest I should have left the impres- 
sion upon you that Canadians look with aversion 
upon your form of government and the extraor- 
dinary enterprise which you have exhibited 
in every department of human activity, you will 
permit me to cite several instances in which 
you have directed the opinion of Canada and, I 
might add, of the world, and in which we have 
followed your example greatly to our own ad- 
vantage. 

I. In commerce, we have accepted the ter- 
minology of your currency, as well as your 
standards for weights and measures. We have 
accepted your railway system both as to gauge 
and railway carriages. We have accepted your 
methods of surveying your territories and prai- 
rie lands. Our municipal system is very much 
like yours, but with less power to the head of 
the municipality than you have conceded. Our 
modes of assessing properties and collecting 
taxes, and the management of highways, are 
based upon your methods mutoAs mutandis. 
We hold elections less frequently than you do, 
but with a preference, as in your case, for a 
short parliamentary term. We have adopted 
your system of voting by ballot, have extended 
the franchise in nearly every province to persons 
twenty-one years of age, and, as might be ex- 
pected with two peoples bearing so close a re- 
semblance to each other, we conduct our elec- 
tions amid the vociferations of opposing parties 
and with such platform oratory and public dis- 
cussion as drctunstances require or party funds 
admit Greater freedom than we enjoy in polit- 
ical matters, either in the criticism of our op- 
ponents or in the methods by which elections 
are conducted, would hinder rather than advance 
our political liberties. 

It is, perhaps, in the work of education that 
we have most closely followed in your footsteps. 
We adopted your free school system very soon 
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after it was declared by leaders of education 
to be indispensable to the evolution of citizen- 
ship. We adopted your normal-school system 
for the training of teachers of primary schools, 
and have pushed it farther than you, for we 
extend it to teachers of g^rammar or secondary 
schools. We have endowed our university from 
the public domain, as you have done. We have 
agricultural colleges, and kindergarten and tech- 
nical schools, at the expense of the public treas- 
ury and the taxpayer. The education for the 
learned professions, such as law and medicine 
and theology, are comprehensive and reasonably 
efficient. College courses of study are supposed 
to be adapted to the requirements of modem 
education ; and although our endowments may 
not be as generous as yours, and although we 
may be wanting in the wealth of equipment in 
libraries and scientific apparatus which you pos- 
sess, I think I can safely say, and with becoming 
modesty, that it is the ambition of our colleges 
and university to do honor to the highest ideals 
of university education, to discharge empiri- 
cism and superficiality in every department of 
instruction, and fully to equip our young men 
and women for the varied responsibilities of 
citizenship. If in this respect we emulate the 
example which is given us by the great univer- 
sities of the United States — and in that list I 
include the university of which I am tonight 
the guest — you will not blame us, I hope, for 
copying models so meritorious and so distin- 
guished. 

Now, what is the significance of the various 
historical events which have entered into my 
narrative, asstuning of course that I have 
stated them correctly? Do they not clearly in- 
dicate a tendency toward the segregation of 
British North America from the United States 
— a tendency not weaker but stronger in recent 
years? Are we warranted, then, on the facts 
submitted, in making any forecast of the future? 
I admit that the divinity that shapes the des- 
tinies of a nation works on such a gigantic plan 



that no one standing at any point in a nation's 
history can speak with confidence of its relation 
to other nations in summers far to come. Look- 
ing back but a few centuries, the history of the 
world is full of surprises. One hundred and 
fifty years ago France owned at least one-half 
of this continent; now she owns only a few 
islands on its eastern coast. A little over a 
hundred years ago Spain owned one-quarter of 
North America and nearly all of South America ; 
now she does not own an acre. What seer at 
the middle of the eighteenth century could have 
predicted the expulsion of either France or 
Spain from the western hemisphere ? The most 
sanguine believer in the virtues of a democracy 
could see no sign in the heavens of tliis g^reat 
republic, with its wealth of material possessions, 
and its greater wealth of men and energy and 
national virtues, one hundred and thirty years 
ago. Even within our own time, unlooked for 
and unexpected, the scattered fragments of the 
German fatherland were welded in " blood and 
iron" by the master-hand of Bismarck; and 
Italy, the popular prey of internal factions, was 
consolidated by the statesmanship of Cavour. 
"Fold up the map of Europe," said the great 
Pitt, after he heard of Napoleon's victory at 
Austerlitz ; but Napoleon passed away, and the 
forces which he attempted to stifle ranged them- 
selves under other leaders, and the map of 
Europe resumed its former coloring. 

What shall be the coloring of the map of 
North America, even before this century doses, 
none of us can tell ; nor need we vex the oracle 
for any Delphic forecast. Sufficient for us to 
know that Providence has imposed upon us, 
under different forms of government, tremend- 
ous responsibilities — moral and national. We 
are possessed of an equipment for the uplifting 
of the people of which our fathers never 
dreamed. Are we using that equipment wisely? 
The printing-press conveys a message from us 
daily to the firesides of millions of the people. 
Are we sure that that message has the potency 
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of celestial wisdom and the renovating qualities 
of celestial fire? The college and tiie univer- 
sity lift us to the serener heights of reason and 
reflection. Are we sure that no prejudice fol- 
lows us in our ascent? The councilors of the 
nation in Parliament assembled direct us along 
the highway of liberty and progress — are we 
sure that they are always trustworthy guides? 
To waste our energies in forecasting a future 
which we cannot determine would be a futile 
task ; to realize the urgent demands of the pres- 
ent would be the only statesmanship worthy of 



our intelligence and our opportunities. Whether 
you are to be republican " so long as time moves 
round in an eternal sphere," or whether we arc 
to be monarchial for a few brief years, is of 
small consequence compared with the duty im- 
posed on each of us to make broader ** the foun- 
dations of freedom " and show to the world that 
the civilization of this continent, whether Ameri- 
can or Canadian, endows its citizens with every 
privilege of civil and religious liberty which is 
necessary for their fullest happiness and their 
highest intellectual and moral development 
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THE PRESIDENTS QUARTERLY STATEMENT ON THE CONDITION OF THE UNIVERSITY. 



Members and Friends of the University^ Ladies and 
Gentlemen : 
It has been our privilege this evening to hear a 
most able presentation of a timely and critical 
subject by a man well known for his strength as a 
thinker, his skill as an orator, and his ability as a 
statesman. On behalf of those assembled I take 
pleasure in assuring our distinguished guest that 
he has instructed us in many points concerning 
this question, acknowledged to be one of great 
concern to millions of people; but more than 
this, he has lifted us to a plane from which our 
thinking on this subject may henceforth be done 
— a higher plane than that on which most of us 
have hitherto ^tood. An hour, spent as we have 
spent this last hour, is one of the hours of life 
which may not be forgotten. 

MR. VON HOLST. 

Twelve years ago at this time we met together 
in the first University Convocation. The old 
Music Hall, in which we assembled, is gone, and 
soon, alas 1 too soon, the orator of that first as- 
sembly — von Hoist — will likewise have gone 
from us. I beg you, as we look back to that first 
meeting, to hold in mind and in heart the man 
in far-ofif Germany, now fighting without hope 
for life, whos« words have so frequently inspired 
us, and whose thoughts, in spite of disease, are so 
constantly turned toward us. May the favor and 
the blessing of the God of the universe support 
our friend in these his last days on earth t 

MR. VAN HISE. 

In our times, we know, the world lives closer 
together. No part of the universe, as we see it, 
is very distant from the other parts. If this is 
true of world- life and world-activity in general, it 
is especially true of university life and university 
activity. A great change has come within a dozen 
years. Institutions of learning are growing very 
near to one another in spirit. We are honored this 



evening with the presence of one who was for more 
than ten years a distinguished officer of this insti- 
tution, now the president of one of the great 
universities of the West, the University of Wis- 
consin. President Van Hise represents, in a spe- 
cial sense, that careful scientific training which is 
the product of the last quarter of a century of 
educational work. He represents also that high 
ideal of character without which education, in 
itself, is perhaps only a curse to him who has it. 
His presence with us on this occasion, if I may be 
permitted to speak for him, means three things : 
appreciation of the esteem in which he is held by 
his former colleagues of the Department of Geol- 
ogy ; appreciation, likewise,' of the desire and 
purpose of the Senate and the Trustees of this 
University to do him honor; but more than this, 
it betokens the desire on his part that between 
the University which he represents as president 
and our own — two institutions so near together 
and having so many interests in common — there 
shall be no feeling, save that of hearty good-will 
and earnest co-operation in every effort which 
aims at higher ideals ; no rivalry, save that which 
will tend to the uplifting of those directly con- 
cerned, and all to whom they minister. The intel- 
ligent public is all too weary of the university con- 
tentions, in themselves absurd and always grossly 
exaggerated by the press, which, now and then, 
have served as the sensation of the hour. There 
are unquestionably nobler things to strive for, and 
higher sentiments to cherish, than some of those 
which in the past we have been compelled to 
note. I am confident that for this institution I 
may say to the president of our great and pros- 
perous neighbor : We will unite with you to bring 
about certain definite and concrete reforms in 
matters that pertain to university life; we will 
join hands with you in every effort which looks 
toward better mutual understanding. Chicago 
and Wisconsin, Wisconsin and Chicago — for bet- 
ter work, for higher life! 
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ATHLETICS. 

I wish at this time to say one or two things 
about athletics: 

1. I would recall the action of the Trustees, 
supported unanimously by the Board of Physical 
Culture and Athletics, which relates to the secur- 
ing of support for the athletic teams in some 
other way than by gate receipts. The proposi- 
tion has been placed officially before the authori- 
ties of the University of Wisconsin and of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan. It is not expected that an 
immediate solution of this important problem 
will be reached. It is possible that further study 
and investigation will prove that, notwithstand- 
ing the confessed evils which grow out of this 
policy, no other will be found practicable. In 
any case, the suggestion made so urgently at the 
meeting of the North Central Association of 
Schools and Colleges, held last March, deserved 
consideration, and experience has already shown 
that this is only one of several questions relating 
to athletics which should receive the sympathetic 
and concerted attention of the larger institutions 
of the Mississippi valley. 

2. The time has come to do away with that 
western survival of New England barbarism, 
already given up in New England itself — the 
Thanksgiving football game. There is no suffi- 
cient reason for continuing the season longer 
than the Saturday preceding Thanksgiving; while 
many reasons, including, for example, the climate 
of this region and the educational interests of the 
players, favor the abandonment of the Thanks- 
giving game. 

3. High-school football has come to demand a 
larger consideration than formerly. The high 
school of today is so nearly a college that its 
students naturally and properly desire to take 
part in college sports. There are some serious 
dangers ahead : that immature boys not properly 
trained may receive physical injuries which, if 
proper precautions were taken, would be avoided; 
that at an age when distraction counts for most, 
too much attention may be given to a sport which 



confessedly makes heavy and serious demands 
upon those of even mature age and character; that 
there may be developed an unseemly and, in- 
deed, injurious competition upon the part of 
friends and alumni of this or that university 
to secure successful high-school athletes for 
the ranks of their own institution. The first 
and second dangers lie wholly within the con- 
trol of the high-school authorities, and there is 
urgent need of immediate action. The third 
concerns the colleges and universities. It is 
probably true that the high-school representatives, 
aided by the press, have greatly exaggerated this 
matter. To my own personal knowledge, a large 
percentage of the concrete statements made upon 
this point have been false, wholly or in part. It 
is, however, to be acknowledged that, when due 
allowance has been made for misrepresentation 
and exaggeration, a residue of truth exists 
which is all too large. There is no excuse for 
the undignified and unworthy effort, directly or 
indirectly, honestly or dishonestly, to influence 
young men in such a way as to burden their 
lives and those of their friends. Competition of 
this kind is degrading to every man and to every 
institution that is a party to it, and it is only to 
be named in order to be put under the ban. 

THE PRESS. 

The University has had its customary treatment 
during the Quarter from certain daily papers in 
the West and in the East. 

An innocent remark made in an after-dinner 
speech, and intended to be humorous, to the 
effect that the East could not and would not 
understand the West, its life, and its institutions, 
has created a great hubbub ; and New York daily 
papers have vied with one another in the effort to 
show that by taking this humorous statement 
seriously they are not provincial, and do thoroughly 
understand the West. Meanwhile the editor of 
the North American Review^ himself an eastern 
man, really acknowledges the impeachment thus 
accepted by the East against itself, and asks for 
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an article in which it shall be shown that the West 
is different from the East, that the East is 
provincial, and that the East cannot understand 
the West. 

A Chicago daily paper accepted the statement 
of a half- fledged student as to the teaching of a 
professor concerning capital and labor — a state- 
ment so full of self-contradiction and elusive 
vagaries as to lead one to ask : What is there that 
a daily paper will not publish ? Ninety-five per 
cent, of this statement was nonsense ; this ninety- 
five per cent, was false ; this same ninety-five per 
cent, of it Professor Small never dreamed of until 
he read it in the paper quoted from his mouth. It 
has been ever thus. How long a suffering public 
will endure to be deceived in this manner one 
cannot predict. The question for a man in public 
life now to consider is not the insurance of his 
life against the risk of death, but the insurance 
of his reputation against something far more 
painful than death, and equally inevitable. 

THE NEW BUILDINGS. 

The new buildings for which and on which we 
have worked now nearly five years are practically 
finished. This beautiful Hall is one of them, and 
we are glad that, at this our first Convocation held 
in this Hall, its donor, Mr. Leon Mandel, is 
present. Those of us who listened last night to 
the Chicago Orchestra under Mr. Thomas's leader- 
ship can testify to the satisfactory character of the 
building as a concert hall. The use of the Hall 
already enjoyed on many occasions has shown 
how large a factor it will be in the future life of 
the institution. 

The Club House is all that it promised to be, 
and more. The enthusiasm of the men in their 
organization of the club is sufficient testimony to 
the success of the project. Mr. Morton, the 
executor of the Reynolds estate, will himself see 
the satisfaction with which this new factor in the 
life of the University is received. 

The Tower rears itself high above all buildings, 
and stands strong and majestic and beautiful, as 



seen from every quarter — a new feature, not only 
in the life of the institution, but also in that of the 
entire community. Satisfaction and pleasure, 
inspiration and uplifting, come to every man, 
woman, and child who gazes on it. We greet 
this evening Mr. John J. Mitchell, the donor of 
the Tower, and we thank him for what this Tower 
is adding to so many lives. 

The Commons, too, is no longer a dream, but 
something real ; how real, those can testify who 
have been present on the various occasions during 
the Quarter when the alumni came back to 
eat a meal ; or when Mr. Mosely's British Educa- 
tional Commission dined in hall on a twenty-five 
cent dinner; or when five hundred principals and 
teachers of high schools enjoyed luncheon to- 
gether; or when the learned and dignified mem- 
bers of the National Academy of Sciences ate 
together and discussed the affairs of the universe 
from a scientific point of view. The regular 
function of the Commons, to care for the needs 
of two or three hundred men every day, may not 
be forgotten. Its beauty and simplicity are alike 
charming and inviting. Mr. Hutchinson, its 
donor, has done much for Chicago in many wajrs, 
but nothing he has done will be more helpful 
than this contribution to the aesthetic and physical 
life of the men of the University. 

THE COLLEGE OF RELIGIOUS SCIENCE. 

Upon the recommendation of the Divinity 
Faculty, and with the approval of the Senate, a 
new group of studies has been arranged of suffi- 
cient dignity to entitle it to the name of College. 
The exact title has not yet been fixed. Among 
others, the following have been proposed: "The 
College of Religious Science," "The College of 
Religious and Social Service," "The College of 
Practical Religion," "jThe College of Religion 
and Philanthropy," "The College of Religious 
and Social Science," "The College of Divinity 
and Philanthropy." The College proposed will 
be, like the College of Commerce and Adminis- 
tration, a technical college, and its purpose wiP 
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be to furnish courses of study for {a) students 
preparing to be Y. M. C. A. secretaries, or to fill 
other like positions; (S) students preparing for 
the work of medical missionaries, it being pre- 
sumed that such students will pursue first a 
course in this College and then a medical course ; 
{c) students preparing for the Christian ministry 
who, by reason of age or other circumstances, 
cannot afford the time for a separate college and 
Divinity course; {d) students preparing for 
various forms of philanthropic work, such as 
secretaryships of bureaus of associated charities, 
chaplaincies in penal institutions, work as city 
missionaries, etc. 

THE BUDGET FOR THE YEAR I903-4. 

The Trustees have given much thought and con- 
sideration to the budget of the University for the 
year beginning next July i. They are confronted 
with facts which, although not discouraging, pre- 
sent problems of considerable interest. One of 
these facts is the following : Four years ago the 
sum asked of Mr. Rockefeller, and given by him, 
to meet the current expenses of the University's 
work, in addition to its regular income from 
student fees and endowment funds, was $345,000. 
It was evident to all that steps should be taken 
to reduce this deficit by securing larger endow- 
ments, and to this end Mr. Rockefeller, as the 
public has been informed, generously consented 
to contribute a million dollars, and then a sec- 
ond, and still later a third. It was expected, of 
course, that the income of these three millions 
of dollars, $120,000, would reduce by that much 
the deficit of $345,000. In calculating the nec- 
essary expenses of the University for the year 
beginning next July, many new items were nec- 
essarily included in view of the increased number 
of buildings, the increased price of fuel, and 
the larger ground space occupied by the Uni- 
versity north of Fifty-ninth Street. These ad- 
ditional items, with others which had already 
been enacted by the Trustees during the year, or 
were deemed absolutely necessary, called for an 



expenditure of money greater than the estimated 
receipts from all sources by $345,000 — exactly the 
amount of the deficit four years ago, before Mr. 
Rockefeller gave the first of his three annual gifts 
of one million dollars each. 

This situation is not alone the result of steps 
taken by the University during the last twelve 
months, but is rather the outcome of forward steps 
initiated several years ago, the results of which, in 
added cost of maintenance of both grounds, build- 
ings, and power plant, are now making themselves 
more fully felt 

Four years ago it was agreed that $5,000,000 
of additional endowment would prevent an annual 
deficit. Since that time, as has been said, Mr. 
Rockefeller has contributed $3,000,000 toward 
endowment, with the result that today, instead of 
only $3,000,000 more of endowment being re- 
quired to wipe out the deficit, we find that upwards 
of $6,000,000 more are required to accomplish this 
end. It is therefore evident that the tendency, 
instead of being toward a decreased deficit, has 
been decidedly and alarmingly toward an increased 
deficit. This is true in spite of the fact that the 
policy during these years has been a policy of 
reduction of deficit. 

It is evident, therefore, that more radical steps 
toward the accomplishing of this end must be 
taken. It is clearly the duty of the Trustees 
not to expand the departments already organized, 
or to establish new departments except in those 
cases in which special provision for such enlarge- 
ment has been made beforehand ; and this policy 
has been agreed upon in these last weeks. The 
budget for the year beginning July i, 1904, has 
been voted by the Trustees, and I regret to say 
that it does not include many promotions and 
many new appointments, which would have been 
made but for the fact just stated. There is no 
thought in the mind of anyone that the growth 
of the University will be in any way diminished. 
We are confident that its friends in the West and 
in the East will come forward and furnish the 
means needed for that regular and legitimate 
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progress which every live institution must make 
in order to remain alive. 

THE DECENNIAL REPORT. 

I desire to invite the attention of the members 
of the University and its friends to the publica- 
tion this week of the first three volumes of the 
Decennial Report The first of these includes 753 
quarto pages, in which the work of the institution 
during its first ten years is revealed from the 
administrative point of view. It is believed that 
this report will grow more and more valuable as 
the years proceed. The care with which the facts 
have been collected, and the clear way in which they 
have been presented by the various administrative 
officers, will, I am sure, challenge the admiration 
of all persons who are interested in the progress 
of higher education. The volume contains 
special discussions of almost every subject which 
has presented itself in the history of this first 
decade. 

The second volume is the General Register of 
the University, and includes the names of officers 
and alumni up to July i, 1902. 

THE DECENNIAL CONTRIBUTIONS. 

In addition to these reports, several volumes 
have appeared during the six months just closing 
in the list of volumes announced in connection 
with the celebration of the Decennial. They are 
the following : The Life and Repentaunce of Marie 
Magdalene f by Frederick Ives Carpenter; The 
Second Bank of the United States, by R. C. H. 
Catterall ; Light Waves and Their Uses, by A. A. 
Michelson ; Poems of Anne, Countess of Winchilsea, 
by Miss Myra Reynolds ; Assyrian and Babylonian 
letters, by Robert Francis Harper ; La Perfecta 
Casada, by Miss Elizabeth Wallace ; Legal Tender, 
by Miss S. P. Breckinridge; The Rdle of Diffusion 
and Osmotic Pressure in Plants, by Burton E. 
Livingston; Studies in Logical Theory, by John 
Dewey; and Physical Chemistry in the Service of 
the Sciences, by J. Van *t Hoff. 



UNIVERSITY PREACHERS. 

The University Preachers for the year thus far 
have been as follows : Dr. Charles Cuthbert Hall, 
of Union Theological Seminary; Dr. J. W. A. 
Stewart, of Rochester .Theological Seminary; 
Professor R. G. Moulton, of the University of 
Chicago ; Dr. Edward Judson, of New York city; 
Dr. Edward Braislin, of Colorado Springs. 

The University Preachers for the remaining six 
months will be as follows : President H. C. 
King, of Oberlin College ; Dr. Philip Moxom, of 
Springfield, Mass.; President W. H. P. Faunce, 
of Brown University; Dr. S. J. McPherson, of 
Lawrenceville, N. J.; Rev. Marion D. Shutter, of 
Minneapolis; Dr. Marcus Dods, of Edinburgh; 
Dr. E. Winchester Donald, of Trinity Church, 
Boston; and Dr. William R. Richards, of New 
York city. 

SPECIAL EVENTS OF THE QUARTER. 

Among the more important events of the Quar- 
ter are to be chronicled the unveiling of the por- 
trait of Mr. von Hoist, October 10, with addresses 
by the President, Professor Jameson, Professor 
Laughlin, Mr. Rosenthal, and Mr. Charlemagne 
Tower, United States Ambassador to Germany; the 
visit of Sir Frederick Pollock, and his address to 
the Law School ; the visit of the Mosely British 
Educational Commission, including the special 
investigation by individual members of the com- 
mission, and the dinner served to the commission 
in the Commons, at the close of which speeches 
were made by Mr. Alfred Mosely, head of the com- 
mission ; Mr. H. Coward, president of the Na- 
tional Union of Teachers ; Professor T. Gregory 
Foster, of University College, London; Mr.W.C. 
Fletcher, head master of the Liverpool Institute; 
Rev. T. L. Papillon, vicar of Writtle, Essex, and 
late Fellow and Tutor of New College, Oxford; 
Mr. H. R. Reichel, principal of University Col- 
lege of North Wales ; and Professor John Rhys, 
of the University of Oxford ; as also the visit of 
the National Academy of Sciences, an event of 
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special interest in view of the fact that this was 
the first meeting held by this distinguished body 
west of the Alleghany Mountains. 

A NEW PHASE OF CORRESPONDENCE-STUDY. 

Registration in the Correspondence-Study De- 
partment is always heaviest during the Autumn 
Quarter. This year it has been large even for an 
Autumn Quarter — 340, as compared with 316 in 
1903. This is the largest registration for any 
Quarter in the history of the Department. The 
number of different instructors, who have given 
courses during this period, 82, is also greater than 
ever before. 

The action of the Faculty of the School of Edu- 
cation in unanimously deciding, after careful con- 
sideration, to offer courses by correspondence in 
the following subjects : Education, including Psy- 
chology and Kindergarten Theory; the Teaching 
of History; the Teaching of Mathematics; the 
Teaching of Geography; the Teaching of Home 
Economics; Speech and Oral Reading; and in 
other subjects as fast as satisfactory arrangements 
can be made, is one of far-reaching importance. 
Through these courses, many of which are already 
determined upon, the University will be able to 
extend a helping hand to thousands of primary 
and grade teachers who would otherwise be de- 
barred from deriving any benefit from the work 
which is being done here. It is noteworthy that 
this is the first School or College of the Univer- 
sity to take this stand. 

Another decided step in advance has been made 
during the past few weeks in the arrangement to 
offer the second year's work in Chemistry — Quali- 
tative Analysis — by correspondence. Three con- 
secutive Majors will thus be given. Unquestion- 
ably it is more difficult to teach Chemistry by 
correspondence than any of the other sciences ; so 
that, in spite of the fact that we have been able to 
solve the problems connected with the teaching of 
certain courses in Astronomy, Geology, Zoology, 
Anatomy, Physiology, Botany, and Bacteriology, 
it remains to be seen whether the experiment will 



succeed in Chemistry. The spirit of willingness 
with which the Department of Chemistry has 
undertaken to make an actual and thorough test 
of the question cannot be too highly commended, 
and results will be watched with much interest. 

ENTRANCE CREDIT IN ENGLISH. 

The Junior College Faculty has approved the 
recommendation of the Board of Affiliations that 
entrance credit in English be increased from two 
to three units ; and, further, that these three units 
be credited separately. The Faculty adopted this 
principle from the conviction that since the 
earlier policy was established the work in English 
in the average high school has advanced suffi- 
ciently to justify the new valuation. This change 
of policy will bring the University into closer 
relation with secondary schools, and will to a 
considerable degree remove the complaint that 
the University has been unjust in its estimate of 
high-school preparation. 

PROMOTIONS DURING THE AUTUMN QUARTER. 

The following promotions have been made: 
Alexander Smith, Associate Professor in the 
Department of Chemistry, to a Professorship ; H. 
G. Wells, Instructor in Pathology, to an AssisUnt 
Professorship. 

APPOINTMENTS DURING THE AUTUMN QUARTER. 

The following new appointments have been 
made : George H. Shull, to an Assistantship in the 
Department of Botany ; W. C. Childs, to an Assis- 
tantship in the Department of Physical Culture ; 
Edith Barnard, to a Research Assistantship in the 
Department of Chemistry ; James W. Lowrie, to 
a Lecture Assistantship in the Department of 
Chemistry ; S. A. Mathews, to an Assistantship in 
the Department of Physiological Chemistry ; K. 
Takahashi, to a Technical Assistantship in the 
Department of Neurology ; A. R. Hatton, to an 
Assistant Librarianship in the Modern Language 
Libraries ; John B. Watson, to an Assistantship in 
the Psychological Laboratory; Mary Hefferan, to 
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a Laboratory Assistantship in Bacteriology ; W. J. 
Hale, to a Research Assistantship in Chemistry ; 

B. A. Cohoe, to an Associateship in the Depart- 
ment of Anatomy; Shepard I. Franz, to an 
Associateship in the Department of Physiology ; 
J. Dubedout, to an Instructorship in the Depart- 
ment of Romance Languages and Literatures; 
Dr. Edward Judson, to a Professorship in Homi- 
letics in the Divinity School. Ruth Abbott has 
been appointed assistant in the Library of the 
School of Education. Mrs. Alice Feuling has 
been appointed to give instruction in the Ele- 
mentary School of the School of Education. Dr. 
Alice F. Pitkin has been appointed to an As- 
sistantship in Athletics and Earl Silver to an 
Assistantship in Shop Work and Frank G. Bur- 
rows to an Assistantship in English in the School 
of Education. James C. Baird has been appointed 
to give instruction in Manual Training in the 
Academy at Morgan Park. A. E. Bestor has been 
appointed to the headship of Snell House, and H. 

C. Cowles has been appointed to the headship of 
Washington House. 

THE ATfENDANCE AT THE UNIVERSITY. 

Much interest was excited in the early part of 
the Quarter by the announcement that there had 
been a falling off in the attendance at the Uni- 
versity, in its various Departments, of six or seven 
hundred students. This announcement, which 
was scattered far and wide, was based upon the 
mistake of a newspaper man who took the figures 
of one of the Divisions of the University and 
understood them to represent the attendance in 
all Departments. The facts, on the other hand, 
show that there has been a considerable increase 
in the various Departments during the Quarter. 
The spread of this false report has given much 
concern to the friends of the University, and it is 
hoped that this announcement may be as widely 
distributed as the announcement to which refer- 
ence has just been made. 

THE FINANCIAL REPORT OF THE YEAR I902-3. 

The following table furnishes an exhibit of the 
receipts and expenditures of the University for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1903 : 





Income 




General Administration • 


% 11,008.66 


^106,021.22 


Faculties of Art, Literature, 






and Science - 


480,622.14 


475.380.82 


Divinity School 


69,288.19 


69,226.47 


Morgan Park Academy 


20,540.06 


39.783.43 


University Extension 


58,679.49 


67,111.82 


Libraries, Laboratories, and 






Museums 


27.944.15 


100,990.70 


Printing and Publishing - 


18,43047 


45.216.48 


Physical Culture • 




13.354.90 


Affiliated Work 


2,012.31 


5.474.37 


Buildings and Grounds 


56.372.18 


97.664.71 


General Funds 


237.712.29 




Excess of Expenditures over 






Income - - - - 


37,614.98 




Total . . - - 1 


1,020,224.92 


^1,020,224.92 



The deficit was $37,614.98. The analysis of 
this deficit shows that it arose from the increased 
cost of fuel, increase in janitor service, and 
increase in Fellowships and Scholarships. These 
figures do not include the receipts and expendi- 
tures for the School of Education or for the Law 
School ; nor do they include the special budgets 
for the men's Commons and the women's Com- 
mons. 

ANNOUNCEMENTS. 

The following announcements may be made: 

1. From R. L. Henry, Jr., an alumnus of the 
class of 1902, a silver trophy cup to be competed 
for in annual contest for the individual Cross- 
country Championship of the University. The 
winner of the contest each year is to have his 
name engrossed upon the cup and to hold it until 
the next competition. After ten years of compe- 
tition the cup is to be placed in the trophy-room 
of the University. 

2. From Judge Julian Mack, the sum of $250. 
to serve as the nucleus of a loan fund for students 
of the Law School. Nothing could be more 
timely than a gift of this nature, and it is strongly 
to be hoped that the fund thus started may be 
rapidly increased by additions. 

3. From Charles R. Crane, $1,000, to be used in 
connection with the publication of the English 
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edition of Boyer & Speransky's Russian Manual^ 
translated and edited by Samuel Northrup Harper. 

4. From the Egypt Exploration Fund, a dona- 
tion of antiquities from Abydos, Sharona, Hibeh, 
SheiknFadl, Behesa, Korn el Ahmar, and Qarara. 

5. From certain friends of the University, a 
portrait of Professor Herman E. von Hoist, 
painted by Karl Marr, and presented to the Univer- 
sity October 14 with appropriate public exercises. 

6. The following special gifts of books have 
been received : 

From the Daily News, 85 bound volumes of the 
Daily News, sl gift of large value. 

From Rev. Dr. Clinton Locke, 72 volumes of 
Italian literature, many of them of very great 
value. 

From T. W. Harvey, 160 volumes, including 
several valuable sets of reviews and quarterlies. 

From Ira M. Price, 140 volumes and 443 
pamphlets. 

From the Royal Danish Academy, 79 volumes 
of proceedings, discussions, and reports. 

From J. Paul Goode, 168 volumes and 39 
pamphlets for the Department of Greology. 

Through the courtesy of Hon. J. R. Mann, a 
second copy of the Congressional Record has been 
placed in the University for the Department of 
Political Science. In all 4,806 volumes have 
been received by gift. 

7. In this connection mention should be made 
of the large success attending the field work of 
the Department of Paleontology during the sum- 
mer in its expedition to Kansas, there having been 
received thirty- five cases of fossils, weighing more 
than four tons, including exceptionally perfect 
specimens of marine reptiles, pterodactyls, fishes, 
birds, and Permian reptiles. 

8. From a friend for equipment, $1,500. 



9. From the estate of Marie Mergeler, deceased, 
for Scholarships and Fellowships, $2,904. 

10. From friends of the University, the sum of 
$900 for investigation in the Department of 
Astronomy. 

11. From the German play, the sum of $205.50 
for German books. 

12. From Mrs. H. M. Wilmarth, $100 for the 
Reynolds Club. 

13. From miscellaneous gifts, $1,005.31. 

14. From a friend of the University, $2,500 for 
the Decennial Publications. 

15. From Mr. John D. Rockefeller, Sr.. $50,000 
to be used for the work of excavation and explo- 
ration in oriental lands. 

16. From Mr, John D. Rockefeller, Sr., a gift 
of $55»ooo to be used for the completion of the 
Power Plant, improvement of grounds, and other 
purposes to be determined by the Trustees. 

17. From Mr. John D. Rockefeller, Sr., a gift 
of $245,000 to be used for current expenses of 
the University during the year beginning July i, 
1904. 

18. According to the Auditor's statement, the 
University has received since June 17, 1903, aside 
from the gifts already publicly announced, the 
sum of $1,096,466 for special purposes not to be 
made public. 

19. From Mr. John D. Rockefeller, Sr., a gift of 
$1,617,921.91, consisting of real estate, improved 
and unimproved, in the vicinity of the University, 
which has ithus been formally transferred to the 
University within two weeks. 

In view of these many gifts of large and small 
amounts, coming from so many friends, we are 
justified in feeling that these last six months have 
marked a decided forward movement on the 
financial side of the University's affairs. 
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ADDRESSES AT THE FORMAL OPENING OF THE TOWER GROUP OF BUILDINGS. 



HUTCHINSON HALL 

BY ALBION WOODBURY 8MALL,t 
Htad oftMt Dtpartmtnt ofSoelohgif. 

The assignment of this part to me shows that 
the words of prophecy which I pronounced at 
the laying of the comer-stone of the Commons 
did not receive their due attention from the Uni- 
versity. Numerous persons in this city were 
unfortunately unable to approach within hearing 
distance of that insufficiently celebrated address. 
There are, no doubt, some even in this assembly 
who have never yet availed themselves of the 
opportunity to peruse and ponder the published 
\ersion of the eloquence uttered on that occa- 
sion. The administrative officers of the Univer- 
sity are evidently in that number, or they would 
be aware that the subject was exhausted. Noth- 
ing could again satisfy the demands of the case 
but verbatim repetition of the original oration. 
That, however, is out of the question. I had 
eight minutes then ; now I have only five. But 
one other hypothesis can be entertained, namely, 
that this program is a deep-laid scheme to con- 
vert into cash the hitherto somewhat adhesive 
asset of an ample edition of this neglected 
classic, and thus to liquidate the perennial and 
prolific deficit of The University Press. 

But passing from this altogether felicitous in- 
troduction to the subject itself, I must testify 
that when the comer-stone of the Commons 
was laid I was the victim of the first and only 
invasion of academic freedom in my experience. 
The intolerance of the donor of the building and 
the tyranny of the Board of Tmstees forbade 



^The addresses at the laying of the comer-stones of 
Hutchinson Hall, the Mitchell Tower, and the Reynolds 
Club House, June i8, 1901, were given by the same 
speakers who spoke at the formal opening of these build- 
ings, December 22, 1903. On account of the enforced 
absence of Professor Emil G. Hirsch, who delivered the 
comer-stone address for the Leon Mandel Assembly Hall, 
Dean Harry Pratt Judson gave the dedicatory address 
for that building. 



me to mention, or even to surmise, the bene- 
factor's name. (Of course, it is understood that 
the always reliable Chicago papers will consist- 
ently state on their first pages tomorrow morn- 
ing, and will wire to their equally trustworthy 
eastern contemporaries, that at this Convoca- 
tion the University was categorically charged 
with a specific outrage against free speech.) 
Since that offense there has been repentance 
and amendment. We are now free to speak our 
minds directly about Mr. Hutchinson. We 
may express our appreciation of all his interest 
in the University, we may applaud this particu- 
lar evidence of it, and we may congratulate 
him not less than ourselves upon the form which 
his generosity has chosen. If it were gracious 
to sound a minor note in this connection, we 
might confess that we envy Mr. Hutchinson the 
place assured to him in the esteem of our suc- 
cessors. W^hen the first decade of the twentieth 
century has become ancient history, there will 
be a finer, fairer, nobler Chicago. Its citizens 
will lead larger, richer lives in more favoring 
surroundings. They will remember with honor 
the long roll of brave and able men who, in the 
strenuous period of beginnings, founded and 
secured the conditions of the city's material 
strength. But there will be ranks and grades 
in this ancient order of merit. High among 
them will be the rare few who, while commercial 
interests of necessity held almost undisputed 
sway, looked far ahead of the standard of their 
fellows, and asserted and supported aesthetic 
ideals. None of the founders of the city will 
deserve better of future generations, or be held 
in more grateful remembrance, than those men 
whose contribution to the culture of our people 
is symbolized by such monuments as the Art 
Institute on the lake front and Hutchinson Com- 
mons at the University. 

Recalling the predictions which I made at *^ 
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laying of the corner-stone of Hutchinson Hall, 
1 may boast that few prophets have so soon 
been justified in saying " I told you so." Every 
forecast that I made has been already verified. 
In Hutchinson Hall we have enthusiastically 
celebrated a victory that we afterwards forgot 
to win, and we have wrung victory out of a 
defeat that others celebrated. We have enter- 
tained one of the most notable companies of 
\'isitors that it is ever the privilege of college 
men to meet, and we have widened the scope of 
comradeship among ourselves. The undigested 
sensations of the lecture-room may lumber col- 
lege men with a litter of learning, but these 
amenities liberalize. In student opinion and in 
g^duate reminiscence such buildings as Walker 
and Haskell and Cobb and Kent and Ryerson 
and the Hull Quadrangle will always represent 
the brain of the University ; but this group, and 
Hutchinson not least, will surely be cherished 
as the heart. We dedicate Hutchinson Hall, 
therefore, to wholesome living, to generous 
thinking, to good fellowship, to public spirit, 
and to high ideals. 



THE MITCHELL TOWER. 

BY RICHARD QREEM ttOULTOM, 
H9adoftk9D9partm9ntofUfratMr9 (In Engtltk), 

There is a second building that is formally 
opened today. Its purpose is not, like that of 
Its neighboring structures, expressed in terms 
of immediate practical utility. It is not con- 
nected with the formal assemblies of the Uni- 
versity, nor with its social life, nor with the 
good fellowship that can give a sacramental 
touch even to the eating and drinking of every- 
day life. Yet we have already begtm to speak 
of all these structures together as " The Tower 
Group." The phrase suggests the function of 
this second building to group diverse buildings 
into a unity; nay, may we not say, to go far 
toward drawing all the scattered edifices of our 
campus into a oneness of architectural design? 

In this way the erection of this Tower has 



made an epoch in our University history. For 
a university is, indeed, a microcosm of the uni- 
verse: within a campus measured in square 
yards every section of material nature, every 
phase and interest of human life, finds reflection 
in a band of specialist investigators and in- 
structors; these, with differences of interest 
and intellectual bias, differences of methods, 
conflicting claims, not without courteous con- 
troversy, are loyally co-operating in a common 
devotion to the unity they believe in as under- 
lying their diversities — the unity of Truth it- 
self. To symbolize such unity in diversity is a 
high function. 

When, further, we lode at the structural de- 
tails of this Tower, we recognize the skill with 
which our architects have given us associations 
with the Old World ; with the Oxford of the 
Middle Ages, with still more remote social con- 
ditions, such as made Goth a synonym for 
barbarian, and yet created the Gothic archi- 
tecture our most modem art is glad reverently 
to imitate. Here, too, is significance. The Uni- 
versity of Chicago is the newest of universities, 
and we are not abashed at our newness ; hold- 
ing all sound academic traditions, we neverthe- 
less recognize our obligation to extend univer- 
sity ideals to new classes and studies, and 
where we cannot find academic precedents to 
make them. Yet this is no affectation of nov- 
elty, but the desire to harmonize the new with 
the old, to show faith in traditional principles 
by finding: for them new applications. 

By the noble munificence of Mr. Mitchell, 
these ideas find expression in architectural form ; 
upon this level plain of the lake shore what will 
stand out most conspicuous, translated into lan- 
guage of enduring stone, is just this soul of 
unity underlying academic diversity, this unity 
of the New World with the Old. And for the 
particular form and figure in which these ideas 
find expression, nothing can be more appropri- 
ate than the form of a tower; for, indeed, in 
such unity is our strength. 
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r//£ REYNOLDS CLUB HOUSE. 

BY 9£0R9£ EDQAR VIHOEHT, 
Dtam ofth9 Junior Oolhgoa, 

The Reynolds Qub will serve three main pur- 
poses in the life of University men: It will 
exalt the culture of comradeship; it will be at 
once S3rmbol and means of association. Educa- 
tion is personal growth, not manufacture ; and 
as growth it demands the give-and-take of social 
intercourse, the development of insight and 



THE LEON in AN DEL ASSEMBLY HALL. 

BY HARRY PRATT JUD80M, 
D9WH ofth9 Faeultl§BofArt9t Lttaraturt, and Settnet, 

Whenever human society gathers itself into 
coherent groups the need emerges for a place 
of assembly. The conference of the wise men 
in the long house of the Iroquois, the meeting 
of the Germanic folk in the council meadow — 
these are primitive gatherings in primitive 
places. The increasing complexity of social 
need calls for more cunning adaptation of ma- 
terial environment. Music, oratory, religious 



bympathy. The Reynolds Club is not to be re 

garded as a recreative annex, but as an essential J liturgy demand more than 'answers" the 'shnpk 
part of the University's equipment wants of an early people ; and so from the lofty 

Again, this building will represent the com--^ aisles of a northern forest is created the stately 



mon life of University men. It will stand for 
catholicity, not for social sectarianism; it will 
transcend and unify smaller groups ; it will mean 
a larger loyalty. For lo)ralty grows in widening 
circles: limit it to family, friends, or faction, 
and it will dwarf and warp judgment and feel- 
ing ; let it enter wider fields, and it will expand 
into corporate enthusiasm, civic devotion, patri- 
otism. A great university must in its own life 
typify the finer, more generous virtues of broad 
tolerance, wide sympathy, and fidelity to com- 
mon ends. 

Moreover, the Reynolds Qub will gather at 
its fireside in genial fellowship both students 
and alumni. The g^duate will renew the joys 
of other years and pass on a rich tradition; 
the student will have a foretaste of life in the 
larger world; both will be drawn more closely 
to their alma mater. The University is fortu- 
nate in being able to set aside a rallying-place for 
the men who have left her quadrangles. It will 
mean much in years to come to have them fre- 
quenting her halls in increasing numbers. 

The new hall stands ready ; it rests with Chi- 
cago's sons to give it meaning and purpose. 
May it ever foster comradeship, unity, and 
loyalty ! 



Gothic minster; hence the Roman forum, the 
early Christian basilica, the Jewish temple. 
I«rom mere shelter and convenience the transi- 
tion is slowly made to impressive beauty of ar- 
tistic architecture. The dream of the builder 
is frozen into marble, is petrified for the ages 
in gray stone and oaken carving; his floating 
fantastic visions are caught and embalmed in 
gargoyle and in chiseled dragon. The hall of 
assembly ceases to be merely utilitarian, is be- 
come a living part of the human thought and 
emotion which it enshrines. It is in itself an 
^inspiration, a vital spiritual force. 

The community life of a university is never 
gathered up in its completeness and given due 
effect until it is fitly housed. Heretofore with 
us it has never been possible to assemble the 
academic body in such way that dignity of sur- 
roundings might add grace to the occasion. The 
president of the United States, the ambassador 
of a great nation, a distinguished orator, have 
more than once honored the University by their 
presence. But there has been no fitting place to 
receive them other than an amphitheater de- 
signed for the display of chemical marvels, or a 
dilapidated tent, or a hired public hall. Here- 
after no such sordid necessity will compel. The 
University as a community has a home, and a 
home which in its simple beauty and impressive 
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dignity well accords with the rarest ideals of 
culture. The decades, the centuries, will pass, 
and through them all the University will as- 
semble here for varied public purpose. The 
charm of music, the inspiration of the orator 
discussing great questions of thought, the stately 
ceremonial by which academic honor is given 
to worthy achievement — all these and many 
more forms of university Hfe will hallow this 
place long after we who meet to honor its in- 
ception shall have passed away. 

Here will center slowly the accumulated pre- 
cious associations which make so fragrant and 
piquant the venerable traditions of an ancient 
seat of learning. Here the generous and far- 
seeing thought of the man of affairs who has 
given the University this poem in stone and oak 
will, we believe, be perpetuated for many gen- 
erations to come in the name of Mandel Hall. 



HBW COURSES OF LECTURES ON AMERICAN TRADE 
WITH EUROPE, 

BY DB. EBNE8T L HABBI8, 
Unfttd 8tat99 Oomtular Agtnt In Qtrmang. 

Dr. Ernest L. Harris, United States consular 
agent at Eibenstock, Germany, will deliver 
courses of lectures during the First Term of the 
Winter Quarter, under the auspices of the G>1- 
lege of Commerce and Administration. The 
first course, entitled "American Trade with 
Europe," will treat of the following topics: 
"American Trade Expansion," "The Search 
for Export Markets," " The United States Con- 
sular Service," " German and French Chambers 
01 Commerce," " Trade Journals," " The Influ- 
ence of Merchant Marine upon Commerce," and 
" Projected Railway Enterprises and American 
Commerce." 

In the second course, entitled "European 
Commercial Methods," Dn Harris will discuss 
" Commercial Education in Germany and Other 
European Countries," " Industrial Schools in 
Germany and in Other Continental Countries," 



" Commercial and Industrial Education in Eng- 
land," "The Textile Industries of Europe," 
"The Chemical Industry of Germany," "The 
Iron and Steel Industries of Germany," " Mis- 
cellaneous Industries in Germany and Europe," 
"Labor and Wages in Foreign Countries," 
"Commercial and Industrial Policies in Ger- 
many," "British Commercial and Industrial 
Policies." 

Dr. Harris's long residence in Germany and 
his extended experience in the consular service, 
in which he has gained unusual distinction, 
emminently fit him to discuss the subjects which 
he has selected. The courses will each con- 
tinue for six weeks, and will be given at 1 1 a. m. 
and 2 p. M., respectively. Any persons desiring 
to attend these lectures as hearers may com- 
municate with the Dean of the College of Com- 
merce and Administration. 



PRESIDENT HARPER'S DECENNIAL REPORT. 

In a beautifully printed new volume of 718 
pages, containing President Harper's Decennial 
Report, there is a remarkably comprehensive 
and detailed statement of the development of 
the University in the first ten years of its life. 

The President's personal report, covering the 
first 143 pages, includes a Note of Presentation, 
The Board of Trustees, The University StaflF of 
Instruction, The Public, The Students, The 
Alumni, The Founder of the University, Ad- 
ministrative History, Buildings and Grounds, 
The Business Manag^ent of the University, 
The University Press, University Extension, 
Affiliation and Co-operation, The Divinity 
School, The Medical School, The Law School, 
The School of Education, University College, 
The College of Commerce and Administration, 
The Senior Colleges, The Junior Colleges, Fel- 
lowships, Scholarships, and Student Service, 
Libraries, Laboratories, and Museums, The 
Morgan Park Academy, The Student Social 
Life, The Religious Work and Life, The More 
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Importatit Experimetit6, Celebrations, and The 
Forecast. 

The supplementary report of the Dean of the 
Faculties of Arts, Literature, and Science, cov- 
ering 52 pages, includes Legislation and Ad- 
ministration, Departments of Instruction, The 
Unit of Work and the Unit of Time, The Plan 
of G>ncentration, The System of Four Quar- 
ters, The Summer Quarter, Attendance of Stu- 
dents, Schools and Colleges, and matters con- 
cerning the Graduate Schools. This report is 
followed by those of the Dean of the Ogden 
Graduate School of Science, the Dean of the 
Senior Colleges, the Dean of the Junior Col- 
leges, the Dean of Women, the Dean of Univer- 
sity College, the Dean of the Divinity School, 
the Dean of University Affiliations, and the 
Dean of the Morgan Park Academy. 

The reports of the Directors include those of 
the Associate Librarian, of the Directors of the 
University Press, the University Extension 
Division, and of Physical Culture and Athletics ; 
and there is also a division of the book devoted 
to a review of the Religious Work in the Uni- 
versity. 

There are reports, also, from the Business 
Manager of the University and from the Regis- 
trar; from the Yerkes Observatory, the Hull 
Zoological Laboratory, the Walker Museum, 
the Department of Geology, the Hull Botanical 
Laboratory, the Hull Physiological Laboratory, 
the Bacteriolc^cal Laboratory, and the Kent 
Chemical Laboratory. An elaborate and in- 
valuable Historical Sketch of eighty pages doses 
the volume, which in its illustration of adminis- 
trative method, organization, and remarkable 
growth stands unique among publications of its 
kind. 

PLAU PRESENTED BY THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
DRAMATIC CLUB IN LEON MANDEL HALL. 

On December 18 the University of Chicago 
Dramatic Qub gave as its autumn program Mr. 
W. B. Yeats's play The Land of Hearfs Desire, 



and Sheridan's Duenna. The occasion was in- 
teresting as being the first use of Mandel Hall 
for a theatrical performance. The presentation 
of both plays was highly creditable, and marks 
the most dignified and serious work thus far 
accomplished by the Club. The Land of Hearfs 
Desire was given with sincerity and restraint, 
and with a feeling for the delicate lyric quality 
of the play that made the impression one of 
genuine charm; and The Duenna was acted 
throughout with spirit and assurance. 

In the former play Miss Finch, as the Faery 
Child, deserves special mention ; and in the lat- 
ter, Mr. Weddell as Don Jerome, Miss Bock as 
the Duenna, and Mr. Willett as Isaac, were 
notable. The complete casts were as follows: 

THE LAKD OF HEART'S DESISB. 

Maurteen Bruin, an Irish peasant Arthur C. Bruce 

Bridget Bruin, his wife Marion Redlich 

Shawn Bruin, their son T. Van Horn Hart 

Maire Bruin, his newly married wife Vida Sutton 

Father Hart, the parish priest Henry D. Sulcer 

A Faery Child Lucine Finch 

THE DUENNA. 

Don Jerome, a Spanish nobleman J. H. Weddell 

Luisa, his daughter Frances Qendenning 

Ferdinand, his son Harold H. Swift 

Antonio, friend to Ferdinand Richard Davis 

Gara, friend to Luisa Frances Benedict 

Isaac Mendoza, a Jew Howard Willett 

The Duenna Sidney Bock 

Lopez, servant to Ferdinand James Hickey 

Carlos, friend to Isaac Paul Walker 

Father Paul, a friar Albert W. Sherer 

The following appreciation of The Land of 
Hearfs Desire was written for the University 
Dramatic Club by Assistant Professor Robert 
Morss Lovett, of the Department of English: 

The Land of Hearfs Desire was first performed at 
the Avenue Theater, London, in the spring of 1894. It 
thus belongs to the period when Maeterlinck was replac- 
ing Ibsen as the dominant influence upon that portion of 
the English public which cares passionatdy for the 
renewal of the old alliance between literature and the 
suge. It was to this public that Mr. Yeats's play chiefly 
appealed, for it must be confessed that The Land of 
Henries Desire is without the ordinary interest of the 
drama. It is to be described as a situation which it 
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developed by dramatic means. And, as in the work of 
the Belgian playwright, the impressiveness of the situa- 
tion lies in the presentation of the simple elemental life 
of man in startling nearness to its background of mystery. 
Maurteen Bruin and his family are gathered in their 
cabin on May Eve (the priest is there also), when the 
girl Maire, the wife of Shawn Bruin, is entranced before 
their eyes by the spells of the faery child, and her soul 
swept away. There is a sort of dramatic opposition in 
the situation between the claims of conventional life, 
with its cares and consolations, set forth by the old 
Maurteen Bruin: 

When we are young 
We long to tread a way none trod before. 
But find the excellent old way through love 
And through the care of children to the hour 
For bidding Fate and Time and Change good-bye ; 
and the desire of the heart for freedom, crying in the 
words of Maire: 

Faeries, come take me out of this dull world. 
For I would ride with jrou upon the wind. 
Run on the top of the dishevelled tide. 
And dance upon the mountains like a flame 1 

Dearly The Land of Heart's Desire is poetry, and, 
whether it be a play or not, it belongs to the theater, for 
it is a story wonderfully told by dramatic means ; a folk- 
tale into which the poet by stage presentation has put 
something of the genuine creative power which is behind 
myth-maldng. , 

THB DUBNNA. 

Sheridan's play. The Duenna, a conventional romantic 
drama with a picturesque Spanish setting, was first 
written as a comedy, and afterward rewritten as a comic 
opera. In this latter form it contained a number of 
characteristic songs which greatly added to the lightness 
of the production ; and in order to preserve the original 
atmosphere as far as possible, a number of these songs 
were retained in the present rendition, although the play 
was given in its dramatic form. The Duenna was first 
produced in 1775, the same year that The Rivals was first 
given, at Covent Garden Theater. Mrs. Green, who ap- 
peared as Mrs. Malaprop in the latter play, took the part 
of the Duenna, and Mr. Quick, famous as Bob Acres, 
played Isaac Mendoza, the cunning Jew who is so delight- 
fully outwitted. 

The play was chosen for presentation by the Dramatic 
Cub both because of the rareness of its production and 
because of the interesting contrast it offers to The Land 
cf Heart's Desire. 

CLA88E8 FOR BIBLE STUDENTS IN THE YOUNQ MEN'S 
CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION. 

On December 2 over fifty members of the 

classes for Bible students in the Young Men's 



Christian Association dined at the Commons, 
and later were addressed by Mr. L. Wilbur 
Messer, general secretary of the Central Y. M. 
C. A. of Chicago, on "The Duty of a Collie 
Man to the Association." Mr. Paul C. Foster, 
collegiate secretary of the city, spoke on "The 
Social Life of the Bible Qass " ; and Professor 
E. D. Burton, Head of the Department of New 
1 estament Literature and Interpretation, who is 
conducting the Leaders' Class, spoke briefly on 
"The Investigative Spirit in Bible Study." 
Among other things, Dr. Burton said : " There 
must be intellectual work in Bible study as in 
all others. The type of intellectuality we aim 
to exercise is not dogmatic, but investigative. 
We are really studying history, and from pri- 
mary sources." 

Rev. Edward Braislin, D.D., the University 
Preacher, spoke upon the theme of "Daily 
Study and the Daily Life," and emphasized the 
importance of regular daily study of the Scrip- 
tures. 

There are at present fourteen groups of stu- 
dents carrying on daily study of the Bible, the 
life of Christ being the particular topic of con- 
sideration. 

THE ANNUAL HOME CONCERT OF THE UNIVERSITY 
QLEE AND MANDOLIN CLUBS. 

On Friday evening, December 11, the annual 
home concert of the University Glee and Man- 
dolin Clubs was given in the Leon Mandel As- 
sembly Hall before a very good audience. The 
hall was decorated in University colors, the 
stage curtain being of maroon and the boxes 
being draped with maroon. Many of the fra- 
ternities and other undergraduate organizations 
had reserved blocks of seats, or boxes. The 
Girls' Glee Club attended in a body. 

The members of both the Glee and Mandolin 
Clubs showed the effect of careful training, and 
gave a well-balanced and entertaining program. 
The Lawrence Orchestra played during the in- 
termissions. Its leader, Mr. Charles A. Law- 
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rence, had composed a march entitled " Mandel 
Hall," and this was played publicly for the first 
time. Certain numbers and special songs were 
enthusiastically received. The concert dosed 
with the singing of "Alma Mater" by the 
audience and the Glee Club. 

Following the concert there was dancing and 
a reception in the Reynolds Club House, to 
which many of the audience remained. 

An extensive western trip for the combined 
clubs has been planned for the holidays. 



PRESIDENT HARPER AT A MEETING OF THE EASTERN 
ALUMNI OF THE UNIVERSITY, 

At the annual reunion of the eastern alunmi 
and alumnae of the University, held on Decem- 
t)er 5 at the Fifth Avenue Hotel, New York 
city, there were nearly a hundred graduates 
present. President Harper gave the graduates 
of the University some account of the recent 
progress in the construction of new buildings — 
Hutchinson Hall, the Leon Mandel Assembly 
Hall, the Reynolds Club House, the Bartlett 
Gymnasium, the School of Education, and the 
Law School. He spoke also of the unity of 
thought and spirit which characterized the work 
of the University in its various Schools and 
Colleges, and of the higher spiritual tone which 
seemed to exist in the more recent years. 

Other speakers at the reunion were Dr. Henry 
L. Morehouse, Professor Charles L. Bristol, 
Mr. Frederick A. Qeveland, Dr. Edward Jud- 
son, the new member of the University Divinity 
School, and Mr. Allen T. Bums. 

Professor Charles L. Bristol, of New York 
University, was elected president of the associa- 
tion ; Mrs. Frances Williston Burkes, Mr. Wil- 
liam R. Roney, and Mr. Allen G. Hoyt, vice- 
presidents; and Professor Paul Monroe, of 
Columbia University, secretary. 



THE FIRST CONCERT BY THE THOMAS ORCHESTRA 
IN LEON MANDEL ASSEMBLY HALL. 

On Monday evening, December 21, 1903, the 
celebration of the formal opening of the new 
University buildings, known as the Tower 
Group, was marked by the first concert given 
by the Theodore Thomas Orchestra at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. The concert was given in 
the Leon Mandel Assembly Hall, and the large 
audience of faculty members, students, and 
friends of the University were enthusiastic in 
their appreciation. The auditorium proved es- 
pecially favorable to the interpretation of softer 
musical effects, and the concert in general was 
one of genuine satisfaction and delight It is 
hoped and expected that concerts by this great 
orchestra may become a regular feature of Uni- 
versity life. 

The following program was played by the 
orchestra : 

Symphony, E flat, (Kochel 543) iioMart 

Adagio — Allegro, Andante con moto, 
Menuetto, Finale. 

*•■ Overture," Leonore, No. 3 Beethoven 

" Huldigungsraarsch," Wagner 

** Vorspiel," Lohengrin Wagner 

"Death and Transfiguration" Strauss 

At the close of the musical program in Man- 
del Hall the regular Convocation reception was 
held in the Library of the Reynolds Club House, 
where President and Mrs. Harper received with 
the Convocation orator, Hon. George W. Ross, 
premier of Ontario, Mr. and Mrs. Leon Man- 
del, of Chicago, and Dean and Mrs. Harry Pratt 
Judson. 

Refreshments were served in the cafe of the 
Commons to all guests, and dancing in Hutch- 
inson Hall continued until midnight. Alto- 
gether, the evening was one of the most notable 
in the history of the University. 



RESULT OF THE FINALS IN DEBATE. 
The finals in debate, held on December 10 
in Kent Theater for choosing the team to repre- 
sent the University in the contest of the Winter 
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Quarter with Northwestern University, resulted 
in the selection of the following men: Mr. 
George O. Fairweather, Mr. Cecil C. North, 
and Mr. Leo F. Wormser, with Mr. Albert N. 
Merritt as alternate. The question under dis- 
cussion — "Resolved, That in Labor Disputes 
Workmen are Justified in Demanding as a Con- 
dition of Settlement that Only Union Men Be 
Employed" — is the same that will be debated 
with the team from Northwestern. The debate 
was remarkably close, the judges spending con- 
siderable time in their final selections for the 
team. No decision was rendered as to which 
side of the question won. 

The judges in the contest were Professor 
Floyd R. Mechem, of the Law School; Asso- 
ciate Professor John Cummings, of the Depart- 
ment of Political Economy ; Dr. Charles E. 
Merriam, of the Department of Political 
Science ; Dr. Joseph P. Warren, of the Depart- 
ment of History ; and Mr. Henry P. Chandler, 
of the Department of English. Professor Al- 
bion W. Small, Head of the Department of 
Sociology, presided at the debate. 



THE WOMAN'S ATHLETIC ASSOCIATION. 
So much interest in athletics has been mani- 
fested among the women of the University that 
at a mass-meeting held in the Woman's Gym- 
nasium on December 2 a constitution for a 
Woman's Athletic Association was submitted 
for discussion and approval. There were 
eighty-four charter members of the new asso- 
ciation. On December 3 the charter members 
elected an Advisory Board composed of mem- 
bers representing the various departments of 
golf, tennis, hockey, basket-ball, and gymnastic 
work. For each department a chairman and 
four other members were chosen. 



WINNERS OF THE FERDINAND PECK PRIZES, 
The winners of the semi-final declamation 
contest in the Autumn Quarter — Misses Jean- 
ette Bamet and Susanna O'Donnell, and Mr. 



Albert Lafayette Hopkins, from the Upper 
Juniors, and Mr. Bernard L Bell, from the 
Lower Juniors — held the final contest for the 
Ferdinand Peck prizes in Kent Theater, Decem- 
ber 16, before a large audience. The prizes 
were awarded to Miss Bamet for her interpreta- 
tion of "Touissant I'Ouverture," by Wendell 
Phillips, and to Mr. Hopkins for his delivery of 
" Mississippi's Contested Elections," by Sargent 
S. Prentiss. 

THE FACULTIES. 

Professor Franklin Johnson, of the Divinity 
School, has a contribution in the Standard of 
December 5, 1903, on " The Literary Beauty of 
the New Testament." 

Professor Albion W. Small, Head of the De- 
partment of Sociology, had in the American 
Journal of Sociology for November, 1903, a 
'* Note on Ward's ' Pure Sociology.' " 

Professor Wilbur S. Jackman, Dean of the 
College of Education, contributed to the Ele- 
mentary School Teacher for November, 1903, 
an article on " Nature-study True to Life." 

Professor George W. Myers, of the School of 
Education, contributed to the November issue 
of the School Review a discussion of "The 
Laboratory Method in the Secondary School." 

At the Convocation religious service, held 
in Leon Mandel Asembly Hall, December 20, 
1903, Professor William D. MacQintock, of the 
Department of English, preached the Convoca- 
tion sermon. 

On December 16, at the Windermere Hotel, 
Chicago, Miss Grace Burleigh Nye, daughter 
of Mr. and Mrs. James W. Nye, was married 
to Dr. Ralph Waldo Webster, Associate in the 
Department of Physiology. 

Professor A. A. Stagg, Director of the Divi- 
sion of Physical Culture, after a very serious 
illness has gone to New Mexico for change and 
recuperation. Mr. Stagg will probably return 
about the middle of January. 
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In the Biblical World for December the open- 
ing article (illustrated) is by Mr. John M. P. 
Smith, Associate in the Department of Semitic 
Languages and Literatures. His subject is 
" Heinrich Ewald and the Old Testament." 

So many students and alumni of the Univer- 
sity are in Chicago during the holidays that pro- 
vision was made for keeping open the Reynolds 
Club House. It was closed only on Christmas 
and part of New Year's Day. 

A new publication connected with the School 
of Education is the University High School 
Weekly, to be edited by the students of the Uni- 
versity High School. The first number was 
issued on December 17, 1903. 

On the evening of December 12, 1903, at 
the home of Mr. and Mrs. Henry F. Goog^ns, 
3247 South Park avenue, Chicago, Miss Lilian 
F. Googins was married to Dr. Nathaniel But- 
ler, Professor of Education and Director of Co- 
operating Work. 

" Ten Stars Whose Radial Velocities Vary " 
is the subject of an article in the December 
Astrophysical Journal which gathers up the 
results of recent investigations by Professor 
Edwin B. Frost and Assistant Walter S. Adaris, 
of the Yerkes Observatory. 

The Elementary School Teacher for Decem- 
ber has as its leading article "Democracy in 
Education," by Professor John Dewey, Head 
of the School of Education. The same number 
contains a contribution from Mrs. Ella F. 
Young on the question of " Re-examination of 
Teachers." 

At a meeting of the Beta chapter of Illinois, 
of the honorary society. Phi Beta Kappa, which 
was held on December 16 at the home of Asso- 
ciate Professor George E. Vincent, who is 
president of the chapter, there were two initiates 
into the fraternity — Miss Lilian A. M. E. Stei- 
chen, of the present graduating class, and Mr. 
Walter Bruno Zeissler, a student in the Senior 
Colleges. 



The formation of a University Orchestra, 
which appeared for the first time on December 
18 at the annual entertainment of the Dramatic 
Club, completes the circle of musical organiza- 
tions in the University, which now includes a 
men's glee club, a women's glee club, a mando- 
lin club, a band, a choir, and an orchestra. 

On December 18 an address on " Morris, the 
Educator " was g^ven in FuUerton Hall, of the 
Chicago Art Institute, by Dr. Martin Schiitze, 
of the Department of Germanic Languages and 
Literatures. The occasion was the public meet- 
ing of the Morris Society of Chicago. Mr. 
Schiitze is chairman of the education committee 
of the society. 

President William R. Harper gave an ad- 
dress on " Bible Study and Personal Experi- 
ence" before the Central Young Men's Chris- 
tian Association of Chicago on September 27, 
and also on October 23 before the Baptist State 
Association of Illinois. The address appears 
as No. 6 in the pamphlet publications of the 
American Institute of Sacred Literature. 

Mr. Starr J. Murphy, an attorney of New 
York city, spent the first three weeks of Decem- 
ber in a visit to the University as the educational 
representative of Mr. John D. Rockefeller. Mr. 
Murphy was informally entertained at the home 
of President Harper, where he was -.nvited to 
meet the heads of departments ; and he was also 
given a dinner at the Quadrangle Qub. 

To encourage original research in subjects 
relating to the American Indian, Professor 
Frederick Starr, of the Department of Soci- 
ology and Anthropology, has had six medals 
struck, to be presented to the persons who at 
the present time are most distinguished in this 
special field. The medal is to be known as the 
'* Complanter " medal, in honor of an Indian 
chief of that name who early in the last century 
was the head of the Long House, or Council of 
the Five Nations, in the Iroquois Confederacy. 
Hereafter the medal will be awarded annually. 
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The November Astrophysical Journal has a 
contribution, "On the Spectra of Imperfect 
Gratings," by Professor A. A. Michelson, Head 
of the Department of Physics. In the same 
number is an article by Professor Edwin B. 
Frost and Assistant Walter S. Adams, of the 
Yerkes Observatory, on " Spectrographic Ob- 
servations of Standard Velocity Stars (1902- 

1903)" 

At the Forty-nintli Convocation ninety-three 
degrees, titles, and certificates were conferred, 
thirty-two Bachelor's degrees being awarded to 
members of the regular graduating class. In- 
cluded in the total number were the degrees of 
four Doctors, six Masters, six Bachelors of 
Divinity, and one Bachelor of Education, Two 
diplomas of the School of Education, and forty- 
two titles of Associate, were also conferred. 

On Sunday afternoon, December 20, a spe- 
cial Convocation vesper service was held in 
Leon Mandel Assembly Hall. The music was 
provided by the University Choir and the Chi- 
cago Lyric Choral Club under the direction of 
Mr. Dunham, the organist of Sinai Temple. 
Solos were also given by a contralto from the 
Temple and by the leader of the University 
Choir. A short address was delivered by Pro- 
fessor Charles R. Henderson, the University 
Chaplain. 

The new Assistant Marshals of the University 
acted for the first time, in co-operation with the 
College Marshals, at the Forty-ninth Convoca- 
tion in Leon Mandel Assembly Hall, December 
22, 1903. The new appointees are the follow- 
ing : Mr. Henry Porter Chandler and Mr. Nott 
William Flint, of the Department of English; 
Mr. Henry Gordon Gale and Mr. Glenn Moody 
Hobbs, of the Department of Physics; Mr. 
Preston Kyes, of the Department of Anatomy ; 
and Mr. Harry Gideon Wells, of the Department 
of Pathology and Bacteriology. 

Professor W. E. B. Du Bois, of the Depart- 
ment of Sociology in the University of Atlanta, 



Ga., was invited by Miss Sophonisba P. Breck- 
inridge, of the Department of Political Science, 
to speak on the negro problem in the South be- 
fore a large number of guests in Green Hall, on 
the evening of December 16. He criticised the 
position taken by Mr. John Temple Graves, the 
last Convocation orator of the University, and 
expressed himself as opposed to the views of 
Dr. Lyman Abbott. Professor Du Bois is one 
of the leaders of his race, and is the author of a 
widely read book entitled The Souls of Black 
Folk. 

A directory of the eastern alumni of the Uni- 
versity has been issued by the Alumni Associa- 
tion through its general secretary, Mr. Arthur 
F. Bestor, who collected the material. Di- 
rectories for other sections of the country will 
also be issued, as a convenience to g^duates of 
the University. It is of especial interest to 
notice that among the alumni of the University 
of Chicago three are instructors in Brown Uni- 
versity, one in Swarthmore College, one in the 
University of Pennsylvania, three in Bryn Mawr 
College, four in Vassar, seven in Columbia Uni- 
versity, two in Cornell, seven at Mount Holyokc 
College, and three at Harvard University. 

In the December issue of The World Today 
Associate Professor Robert Herrick, of the De- 
partment of English, has an illustrated article 
entitled " In the Sicilian Hills." In the same 
number is a contribution by Professor Albion 
W. Small, Head of the Department of Sociology, 
on " The German View of America " ; and in a 
review of progress during the year 1903 Pro- 
fessor Charles R. Henderson writes of '* Chari- 
ties and Corrections," Dean Harry Pratt Judson 
of " International Politics," Assistant Professor 
Robert A. Milliken of " Physics," and Professor 
Shailer Mathews, editor of the magazine, of 
''Religion." 

The University of Chicago Press announces 
for publication on January i, 1904, the first 
volume of The Code of Hammurabi, King of 
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Babylonia (about 2250) B.C. This volume is by 
Robert Francis Harper, Professor of Semitic 
I^anguages and Literatures and Director of the 
Babylonian Section of the Oriental Exploration 
Fund of the University, and contains maps, 
text, transliteration, translation, glossary, his- 
torical and philological notes, and indices. It 
has over eighty plates and about two hundred 
and fifty pages. Some of the provisions in the 
code contain imconsciously humorous sugges- 
tions for modern legislation, as, for instance, 
section 218, which reads: "If a physician 
operates on a man for a severe wound with a 
bronze lancet and causes the man's death, or 
opens an abscess (in the eye) of a man with a 
bronze lancet and destroys the man's eye, they 
shall cut off his fingers." Section 143 says with 
reference to a wife: "If she has not been a 
careful mistress, has gadded about, has neg- 
lected her house, and has belittled her husband, 
they shall throw that woman into the water." 



THE LIBRARIAN'S ACCESSION REPORT FOR THE 
AUTUMN QUARTER, 1908. 

During the Fall Quarter 1903 there has been added 
to the Library of the University a total number of 5,660 
volumes, from the following sources: 

Books added by purchase, 3,633 volumes, distributed 
as follows: 

Anatomy, 14 vols.; Anthropology, 21 vols.; Astron- 
omy (Ryerson), 4 vols.; Astronomy (Yerkes), 3 vols.; 
Bacteriology, 13 vols.; Biology, 518 vols.; Botany, 27 
vols. ; Chemistry, 61 vols. ; Church History, 87 vols. ; 
Classical Archaeology, 19 vols. ; Commerce and Adminis- 
tration, 61 vols. ; Comparative Religion, 5 vols. ; Dano- 
Norwegian and Swedish Theological Seminaries, 26 vols. ; 
Ellis Hall, 31 vols.; Embryology, 12 vols.; English, 76 
vols.; General Library, 252 vols.; Geography, 20 vols.; 
Geology, 11 vols.; German, 383 vols.; Greek, 17 vols.; 
History, 482 vols. ; Japanese, 4 vols. ; Latin, 19 vols. ; 
Latin and Greek, 6 vols. ; Law School, 288 vols. ; Lexing- 
ton Hall, 4 vols. ; Mathematics, 35 vols. ; Morgan Park 
Academy, 123 vols. ; Neurology, 23 vols. ; New Testa- 
ment, 19 vols. ; Paleontology, 2 vols. ; Pathology, 22 
vols. ; Pedagogy, 45 vols. ; Philosophy, 133 vols. ; 
Physics, 36 vols. ; Physiological Chemistry, 48 vols. ; 
Physiology, 20 vols. ; Political Economy, 81 vols. ; Polit- 



ical Science, 18 vols.; Public Speaking, 32 vols.; Ro- 
mance, 131 vols.; Sanskrit and Comparative Philology, 19 
vols.; School of Education, 123 vols.; Semitic, 24 vols.; 
Sociology, 59 vols.; Sociology (Divinity), 4 vols.; 
Sociology (Folk-Psychology), 2 vols.; Swedish Theo- 
logical Seminary, 6 vols.; Systematic Theology, s vols.; 
Zoology, 159 vols. 

Books added by gift, 1,173 volumes, distributed as 
follows : 

Anthropology, 2 vols. ; Astronomy (Ryerson), 2 vols. ; 
Astronomy (Yerkes), i vol. ; Biology, 7 vols. ; Botany, 3 
vols.; Chemistry, i vol.; Church History, 4 vols.; 
Qassical Archaeology, i vol.; Commerce and Adminis- 
tration, 19 vols.; Comparative Religion, 8 vols.; Eng- 
lish, 2 vols.; General Library, 749 vols.; Geography, 
199 vols.; Geology, 9 vols.; Greek, i vol.; Haskell, i 
vol.; History, 11 vols.; Homiletics, i vol.; Latin, 6 
vols.; l^w School, 11 vols.; Mathematics, 12 vols.; 
Morgan Park Academy, i vol.; Neurology, i vol.; New 
Testament, 4 vols.; Pathology, 3 vols.; Pedagogy, 18 
vols. ; Philosophy, 2 vols. ; Physics, 2 vols. ; Political 
Economy, 59 vols. ; Political Science, 6 vols. ; Romance, 
3 vols. ; School of Education, 4 vols. ; Semitics, 2 vols. ; 
Sociology, 13 vols.; Sociology (Divinity), i vol.; Sys- 
tematic Theology, 3 vols. ; Zoology, i vol. 

Books added by exchange for University publications 
854 volumes, distributed as follows: 

Anthropology, i vol.; Astronomy (Yerkes), 10 vols.; 
Biology, I vol.; Botany, 36 vols.; Chemistry, 2 vols.; 
Church History, 13 vols.; Commerce and Administration, 
2 vols. ; Comparative Religion, 9 vols. ; (General Library, 
579 vols.; Geography, $ vols.; (Geology, 53 vols.; His- 
tory, 2 vols. ; Homiletics, 3 vols. ; Neurology, i vol. ; 
New Testament, 12 vols.; Pedagogy, 8 vols.; Physics, 
I vol. ; Political Economy, 44 vols. ; Political Science, i 
vol. ; School of Education, 3 vols. ; Semitic, 1 1 vols. ; 
Sociology, 39 vols.; Sociology (Divinity), 2 vols.; Sys- 
tematic Theology, 8 vols. ; Zoology, 8 vols. 

SPECIAL GIFTS. 

U. S. Government, 25 vols. Documents. , 

City of Dortmund, 4 vols. Reports. 

Great Britain — Board of Trade, 5 vols. Reports. 

South Dakota, 8 vols. Reports. 

Royaume de Belgique, 6 vols. Reports. 

Chicago Daily News, 85 vols. Bound volumes of 
News, 

British Museum, 10 vols. Scientific catalogues, etc 

Mr. R. D. Salisbury, $ vols. Geographical and geo- 
logical works. 

Mr. T. C. Chamberlin, 3 vols. Geological Papers. 

Dr. Ointon Locke, 72 vols. Italian Literature. 

Government of Australia, 4 vols. Reports. 

Rhode Island Railroad Commissioners, 9 vols. Re- 
ports. 
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The spirit of commercialism to which the 
nations of ancient times owed their greatest 
prosperity, and which has been the foundation 
of the greatness of the most prosperous peoples 
of modem times, has manifested itself in a 
marked degree in the United States since 1898, 
and has exercised a notable influence upon the 
progress and development of the country. In 
this connection the question of commercial edu- 
cation has gradually found a place in the public 
mind, and faculties of commerce have been 
established in many of our universities. Educa- 
tion will enhance the dignity of commerce, place 
it on a surer foundation, and develop a class of 
business men who, in every sense of the word, 
will be equipped to solve the great commercial 
and economic problems which will unquestion- 
ably present themselves in the future. There 
must be a breadth of training as well as speciali- 
zation, an intimate knowledge of the particular 
business engaged in, a familiarity with the 
products dealt in from the origin of the raw 
materials to the final division of profits. 

The country is greatly in need of a large 
number of intelligent young men whose educa- 
tion has embraced a special schooling in com- 
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COMMERCIAL EDUCATION IN EUROPE. 

BY DR. ERNEST L. HARRIS,' 
United States Coneuiar Agent in Germany, 

mercial affairs, in the broadest sense of the 
word. Our business schools and colleges have 
done much to improve the character of the 
attainments of our clerks, bookkeepers, and 
teachers. Our manual-training schools have 
educated the hands as well as the brains of 
many thousands of our young men and women, 
while our higher technical schools have gradu- 
ated into the skilled professions thousands of 
competent engineers, mining experts, chemists, 
etc. These classes, however, have but added to 
our productive capacity, and have furnished no 
new outlets for the surplus which they have 
assisted in creating. 

What we need at present are commercial 
schools which will equal those of Germany. 
We want these schools to prepare young men to 
go out into the world to take up lucrative and 
important positions. We want them to be so 
prepared that they will have a distinct advan- 
tage over their rivals. When we have check- 
mated our foreign competitors with their own 
weapons, we shall then have secured a lasting 
place in the world's markets. Then, but not 
till then, will our foreign commerce have been 
placed upon a solid and enduring basis. 



* Under the auspices of the College of Commerce 
and Administration Dr. Harris is giving during the 
Winter Quarter two courses of lectures, the second, 
entitled " European Commercial Methods/' being in part 
summarized in the present article. 



COMMERCIAL EDUCATION IN GERMANY. 
Nowhere in the world does commercial and 
technical education hold such a prominent place 
as in Germany, and of all the states which com- 
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pose this empire, Saxony takes the lead in this 
direction. This Httle kingdom alone has fifty- 
eight commercial schools. These schools are, 
in the first instance, organized by the merchant 
imions, which exist in every little town in the 
country. The state exercises a supervising in- 
fluence over each school. An inspector ap- 
pointed by the government visits the schools 
periodically. The merchant union supports the 
school ; but if there is any deficit at the end of 
the year, this is made good by the state. The 
buildings, together with light and heat, are 
furnished by the town authorities. In many 
cities of Saxony handsome buildings have been 
erected for the purpose of commercial schools 
alone. 

In August, 1900, the Saxon government is- 
sued a decree which provided a better super- 
vision of the commercial schools on the part of 
the chambers of commerce; and, what is of 
much greater importance, it provided that every 
merchant or manufacturer must pay one dollar 
for every one thousand dollars of his income 
into the treasury of the commercial school lo- 
cated in his city. This system has placed every 
commercial school in Saxony on a solid financial 
basis. 

The average salary of the director and of the 
teachers depends upon their age and upon the 
size of the town. A director in a large city will 
get from $1,000 to $1,500. In smaller cities, 
however, the salaries range from $600 to $800 
per annum. All these teachers have been pre- 
pared for their work by completing either what 
we term a classical education or some thorough 
course without the classics, in which more at- 
tention is paid to modem languages and busi- 
ness methods. It is the general belief that the 
latter course secures greater practical results 
in these schools. 

Although the state regards these commercial 
schools with a certain benevolence, it has thus 
far made no solid provision for the teachers. 
In every common village school throughout the 



German empire the teachers know just what 
they have to expect. There is a staple system 
of promotion, together with a pension after so 
many years of service. This is not the case with 
teachers in the commercial schook ; and this fact 
does much to retard the healthy development 
of the schools, inasmuch as it prevents many 
able teachers from entering them. However, 
teachers in the commercial schools of Saxony 
are pensioned after years of service, while in 
Prussia no pensions are granted. 

The students who attend these schools come 
from families of the middle class. They are 
apprenticed to merchants during their whole 
attendance at school. Their ages vary from 
fifteen to eighteen. The law governing the re- 
lations between master and apprentice is very 
strict, and while the pupils are in attendance at 
school the director takes the place of the master. 
A number of commercial schools in Saxony 
take only students who devote their whole time 
to attendance; but the majority have appren- 
tices who spend half the time in some business 
house. The latter plan has been found to be 
conducive to better results, owing to the oppor- 
tunity of combining theory with practice. 

COMMERCIAL EDUCATION FOR GIRLS IN GERMANY. 

There are many reasons which have influenced 
different chambers of commerce in Germany to 
organize commercial schools for girls. The ad- 
vent of women into the bureaus of merchants 
and manufacturers as bookkeepers, stenogra- 
phers, etc., is characteristic of the present time. 
There may be those in Germany who regret 
that such is the case, owing to the keener com- 
petition thus created between the two sexes; 
but from the fact that there are more women 
than men, and that the number of unmarried 
women is on the increase, especially in the large 
cities of the empire, the absolute necessity is 
more evident today than ever before that tlie 
plan of employing girls in business houses 
should be encouraged from a moral, as well as 
from a social, point of view. The Berlin cham- 
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ber of commerce takes the ground that the better 
young women are trained to fill such positions, 
the better they will be able to serve their prin- 
cipals, and their remuneration and social stand- 
ing will be improved accordingly. 

This commercial educational movement for 
girls in Germany is fraught with far-reaching 
consequences. Berlin has set the pace, and the 
other cities will not be long in following suit. 
The same methods which have been applied 
with such remarkable success to the training of 
boy apprentices in the industrial and commercial 
schools of the empire are now to be adopted, on 
the same comprehensive, far-sighted plan, in 
regard to girls who may seek to better their con- 
dition in life. They will then swell the ranks of 
that trained army of experts which has accom- 
plished more than any other one factor to make 
German commerce and industries what they are 
today. 

CHAMBERS OF COMMERCE AND COMMERCIAL 
EDUCATION IN GERMANY. 

There are one hundred and forty-five cham- 
bers of commerce or similar organizations in the 
German empire. Of this number one hundred 
and twelve are actively engaged in promoting 
commercial education. The inactivity of the 
others, for the most part, is owing to the fact 
that they have only been recently established, 
or that commercial education in their districts 
is maintained by the merchant unions or by 
municipal governments. The following resume 
will give a very clear idea of what commercial 
education in Germany owes to the empire's 
highly organized and powerful chambers of 
commerce : 

I. The statistics for 1901 show that 22 cham- 
bers of commerce gave $15,652 in cash to 44 
commercial schools, which work entirely under 
their own management. Six chambers paid 
one-third of the deficits in 12 commercial schools 
with independent management ; the amount is 
not stated. Forty-eight chambers of commerce 
voted the sum of $13,030 to 102 commercial 



schools, which were more or less controlled by 
these chambers. Eight chambers of commerce 
paid part of the deficits of 18 commercial 
schools, which were partially under their man- 
agement. Twenty-four chambers of commerce 
gave small sums to 31 commercial schools for 
the purpose of buying prizes, books, etc. Four 
chambers devote $1,697 to independent lectures 
on commerce and industry. 

2. Twelve chambers of commerce give prizes 
in the shape of books, money, stipends, etc. ; in 
24 the members take part in the examinations ; 
in 6 chambers of commerce districts the secre- 
tary of the chamber makes tours of inspection 
among the schools ; 63 chambers have members 
on the school board of directors; 8 have ar- 
ranged lectures for clerks and others holding 
minor positions in business houses ; 3 have ar- 
ranged for teachers' conferences; one has ap- 
pointed a commission to examine all important 
school subjects, and another has established an 
industrial exhibition. 

The preceding sketch of the work of Ger- 
man chambers of commerce along the line of 
commercial education cannot be looked upon as 
exhausting the subject. German merchants 
and manufacturers assert that they are just be- 
ginning to take an interest in the matter of edu- 
cation. For example, 8 chambers of commerce 
are at present busy with reorganizing and ex- 
tending the commercial schools in their dis- 
tricts ; 13 are agitating in favor of such schools ; 
7 are working to secure obligatory attendance 
for their schools ; 6 have declared their willing- 
ness to give pecuniary assistance to the schools 
in their districts, if certain conditions are com- 
plied with ; 6 are contemplating assuming the 
management of the schools in their districts; 
and several wish to appoint directors at the 
chamber's expense, introduce lectures, establish 
libraries, and grant prizes. 

It will be seen, therefore, that Germany pays 
almost as much attention to trade education as 
she does to any other branch of instruction, and 
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the methods adopted might be taken up with 
advantage in the United States by our cham- 
bers of commerce and other commercial organi- 
zations. What the different nations produce, 
what they import and export, political economy, 
German, Spanish, French, and the details of 
commerce and industry, should be known to 
every progressive manufacturer, merchant, and 
business man. 

COMMERaAL EDUCATION IN OTHER COUN- 
TRIES OF EUROPE. 

SWITZERLAND. 

The first commercial school in Switzerland 
was established in 1855, in Zurich, in connec- 
tion with the cantonal school of that city. In 
1856 a similar one was founded in St. Gall, 
and another in Berne during 1857. In 1900 
there were seven commercial schools which re- 
ceived government subventions — namely Berne, 
Giaux-de-Fonds, Geneva, Nauenburg, Solo- 
thum, Winterthur, and Lucerne. These schools 
are attended annually by about five hundred 
pupils. The assistance given by the state 
amounts to $12,000 a year, $1,000 of which is in 
stipends. It is to be expected that these schools 
will shortly be extended to all other cities of 
importance in the country. Switzerland, in 
point of population, industries, and commerce, 
may be favorably compared with the kingdom 
of Saxony. This little kingdom, however, 
stands in the front rank of nations as far as 
commercial education is concerned, having 58 
finely organized commercial schools. 

AUSTRIA-HUNGARY. 

A law exists in Hungary which says that 
where there are fifty apprentices in any one 
community, instruction in commercial subjects 
must be provided. The course of instruction 
must be maintained, even if the number of pu- 
pils should at any time fall below fifty, pro- 
vided there is a prospect of regaining this 
standard. The time spent by an apprentice in 
Hungary in learning his trade is three years, as 



in most other countries. During the year there 
must be at least ten months of uninterrupted 
instruction. The months of July and August 
constitute the vacation period; other vacation 
days are: Christmas, from December 20 to 
January 2 ; Easter, one wedc ; and Whitsuntide, 
two days. The birthdays of the emperor and 
empress, as well as of a number of other per- 
sonages, are also kept as holidays. 

As soon as a child is registered as an appren- 
tice, it is the duty of the master to send him to 
one of the apprentice trade or commercial 
classes. Apprentices are compelled by law to 
attend the public school every day until the 
age of twelve has been reached. There is a law, 
however, which prevents a child under twelve 
years of age from becoming an apprentice ; but 
a great many children become such by special 
permission of the municipal authorities. Ap- 
prentices must have completed the public-school 
course by twelve years of age, must have a 
knowledge of arithmetic, and must be able to 
read and write readily. In exceptional cases, 
where an apprentice has not completed a public- 
school course, the director of the school may 
admit him as a pupil if he can read and write 
sufficiently. In towns where no commercial 
schools exist, apprentices after twelve years of 
age are compelled to attend advanced classes in 
the public schools; they must attend school 
during the entire time of their apprenticeship. 

The commercial schools or classes usually 
occupy rooms in the public schools. The public- 
school teachers are employed, more or less, to 
give instruction. In schools where independent 
teachers are employed the positions are for life. 
Teachers from the public schools are, in most 
cases, only temporarily selected. 

BELGIUM. 

There are several institutions in Belgium in 
which only commercial branches are taught 
The Higher Commercial Institute in Antwerp, 
which may be placed in this class, was founded 
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in 1852 by the joint efforts of the government 
and the municipal authorities. Pupils who have 
completed the higher public schools are ad- 
mitted without examination. The course of in- 
struction occupies two years, at the end of which 
time each pupil receives a diploma. The num- 
ber of pupils averages about three hundred, only 
one-half of whom are natives of Belgium. After 
the course has been completed, young Belgians 
who have shown special aptitude in their studies 
may become candidates for a stipend granted by 
the government, which will enable them to re- 
side for a short time in some foreign country 
to fit themselves more thoroughly for active 
business. 

A comparison of what the different countries 
are doing for commercial education, as de- 
scribed in the foregoing, brings out pre-emi- 
nently the practice of the Institute of Commerce 
in Antwerp. Students who have passed their 
final examinations with credit are entitled to 
offer themselves as candidates for a stipend, 
which permits them to remain for three years 
in some foreign coimtry for the purpose of 
studying economic conditions and acquiring a 
practical knowledge of business. All that is 
required of them, as far as the government is 
concerned, is to report from time to time on 
the results of their observations. About sev- 
enty students have thus far been able to take 
advantage of this exceptional privilege. The 
stipend consists of $1,000 a year. These young 
men have gone out, in the interests of Belgium's 
commerce, to Brazil, China, Japan, Mexico, 
the Philippine Islands, Australia, New Zealand, 
India, the United States, and Canada. Some 
thirty of them have made permanent homes in 
the countries to which they were sent. Some 
have become merchants, others commercial 
agents, and not a few are in the service of the 
Japanese and Chinese governments as educators. 
To Belgium, however, they remain the pioneers 
of commerce, and the money thus expended 
draws ample interest. The far-reaching results 
achieved prove the wisdom of the policy. 



RUSSIA. 

Commercial schools in Russia are founded by 
the state wherever they are thought to be neces- 
sary. The initiative is always taken by com- 
mercial organizations — that is, chambers of 
commerce and similar bodies — the members of 
which have previously appointed a committee 
which has thoroughly examined the question. 
After definite information has been obtained in 
regard to the demand for a school, the number 
of prospective students, financial contributions, 
etc., the government is petitioned to grant a 
license and to make good any annual deficit 
which may occur. The government, however, 
never goes beyond granting 25 per cent of the 
actual expenses of any commercial school. The 
funds for maintaining these schools must come, 
in the first instance, from the merchants and 
commercial bodies in the city where the school 
is located. Russian commercial schools are 
state institutions, and are under the control of 
the minister of finance. The empire is divided 
into districts, each of which has an inspector 
who works hand in hand with the director of 
each school. There are forty-three commercial 
schools in the Russian empire under the control 
of the state, and twenty private schools, simi- 
larly organized, with state supervision. 

The commercial school at Tifiis is a very good 
example of the schools in the Russian empire. 
Russian merchants and manufacturers are alive 
to the fact that these institutions will be of 
incalculable value in the development of the 
enormous material resources of their country. 
The Russian chambers of commerce are follow- 
ing the example of Germany, and are establish- 
ing these institutions wherever the needs and 
resources of a community will admit of it. The 
signs of the times are distinctly of commercial 
education, and the extension of these schools 
throughout Russia will give many object-lessons 
to other nations which are interested in this 
kind of education. 
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INDUSTRIAL SCHOOLS IN GERMANY. 
SAXONY. 

There are 287 industrial schools in Saxony. 
The population of the kingdom is 4,202,216, or 
one industrial school to every 14,641 people. 
The schools are divided into the following 
classes : 

1. Advanced industrial schools. 

2. Special industrial schools. 

3. Industrial schools for drawing and paint- 
ing. 

4. Industrial schools for women, girls, and 
children. 

5. Industrial primary or continuation schools. 

WURTTEMBERG. 

There are schools in Stuttgart, Pforzheim, 
and vicinity for jewelry, musical instruments, 
and weaving. Many of them have well-equipped 
libraries. Heidesheim has a weaver's school. 
Such villages as Laichingen and Sindelfingen — 
names very little known outside of Wiirttem- 
berg — have schools for the linen industry. In 
Rottenburg there is a school for wood-carvers ; 
in Geislingen, a school for engravers ; in Rott- 
weil, one for ivory-carving; while Gmund, 
Heilbronn, and Bieberach have schools for the 
cheap gold- and silver-plated ware industries 
in those localities. 

The government of Wiirttemberg has done 
much to introduce and support new industries 
in certain parts of the country where old indus- 
tries have died out. Some years ago, for ex- 
ample, the Royal Bureau of Commerce and 
Trade in Stuttgart decided to give financial 
assistance to the linen district of Alb, which had 
greatly suffered from Irish competition. The 
.same was done with the handkerchief house 
industries in the district of Westerheim. It is 
the duty of this Bureau of Commerce and Trade 
to keep in close touch with all the industrial 
schools in Wurttemberg. It is an institution 
which collects all sorts of data in regard to the 
needs of these schools and makes proposals con- 
cerning the establishment of new ones. 



BADEN. 

Industrial education in Baden is far advanced. 
There is a school in almost every city and vil- 
lage between Heidelberg and the Lake of Con- 
stance. Fully 20,000 apprentices are learning 
how to make clocks and cotton, woolen and silk 
goods. Aside from the technical imiversity in 
Karlsruhe, there is an industrial art sdiool 
which is attended by pupils from every part of 
Baden, and these represent almost every trade 
in the country. In connection with the schools 
there are workshops in which the young potter, 
painter, engraver, wood-carver, lithographer, 
locksmith, blacksmith, cabinet-maker, etc., is 
getting all the practical knowledge necessary; 
so that at the end of three years he is master 
of some particular trade, not merely in name, 
but in reality. 

H ESSEN. 

Hessen can boast of the fact that there is not 
a single village, no matter how small, in the 
whole country which has not an industrial 
school of some kind. They are all under the 
direction of the minister of the interior. Work- 
shops for actual practice are connected with 
most of the schools. 

BAVARIA. 

Bavaria is also well equipped with industrial 
schools. In connection with most of the courses 
there are classes for instruction in arithmetic, 
geometry, German, history, geography, physics, 
and chemistry. There are special industrial 
schools for the weaving industry in Passau, 
Miinchberg, and Lambrecht. The last- 
mentioned school has an especially good reputa- 
tion. It is intended not only for the cloth 
industry, but for linen, flannel, cotton goods, 
and carpet-weaving. The manufacturers are in 
a position to obtain the most reliable information 
and statistics in regard to their branch of in- 
dustry at any time. 

The industrial schools in Germany, taking 
the empire as a whole, cover the following 
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trades and industries : weaving, spinning, dye- 
ing, finishing, cabinet-making, basket-making, 
metal, zinc, jewelry, lace, mechanics, porcelain, 
engravers, printing, blacksmiths, architects, 
shipbuilding, wood-carving, masonry, paper, 
bronze, goldsmith, ivory-carving, dress- 
trimmings, brushes, shoemaking, lithographers, 
firemen, locksmiths, iron, fisheries, sculpture, 
clock-making, sugar, tin, glass, silk, curtams, 
potters, straw-weaving, musical instruments, 
machine technology, carpenters, and painters. 

INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION IN OTHER COUN- 
TRIES OF EUROPE. 
ITALY. 

Technical education in Italy during the past 
few years has made rapid and praiseworthy 
progress. As long ago as 1880 the government 
appointed a commission to study thoroughly 
this question in all its details. The report of 
the commission was to the effect that Italy's 
future as a manufacturing country depended 
upon the intelligence and skill of her working 
classes, and that nothing could more effectively 
further the interests of the country in a national 
sense, or raise the general condition of the 
people, than a broad and liberal support of 
industrial education on the part of the state. 
There is, perhaps, no country in the world 
which has more extended house industries than 
Italy. The silk industry, the manufacture of 
hemp and tow, the twisting of baskets, and the 
braiding of straw hats, for example, furnish 
employment to many thousands of people in 
their own homes. These industries, like similar 
ones in Germany and Bohemia, have taken deep 
root among the peasant classes of Italy. The 
government, in preparing its scheme of indus- 
trial education, had to consider the interests of 
the house industries to a very marked degree. 

There is no question but that a well-developed 
house industry, especially in such a country as 
Italy, has many praiseworthy features, and from 
a politico-economical point of view is a question 
of vast importance, tjnlike Germany, Italy has 



succeeded in preventing a wholesale emigration 
from the rural districts to the large cities. The 
surplus population has gone to the United 
States, Brazil, and Argentina. Not only have 
the products of the Italian soil during the past 
twenty years been increased, but the large emi- 
gration to foreign countries has, on the whole, 
produced but little effect It is therefore evident 
that the Italian government has a deep interest 
in fostering house industries side by side with 
the agricultural interests of the country in locali- 
ties where it is practicable; and any plan of 
industrial education which is intended for the 
good of the manufacturers at large must reach 
the class which labors a part of the time in their 
own homes, as well as the class which labors all 
the time in the factories of the large cities. 

Having the combined industrial and agri- 
cultural interests of the country in view, the 
Italian government during the past twenty years 
has gradually established a system of industrial 
schools which today extends all over the coun- 
try ; and an industrial school is to be found in 
every village which can boast of having an 
industry of any kind. They receive subventions 
from the state, and are under the control and 
supervision of the minister for agriculture and 
commerce. 

HOLLAND. 

The industrial school in Holland educates 
skilful and practical workmen for the different 
trades, such as cabinet-makers, blacksmiths, car- 
penters, etc. One of the best schools of this 
kind is the Ambacht school in Rotterdam. In 
the elementary department instruction is given 
in reading, writing, arithmetic, history of the 
Netherlands, and geography. The workshops 
connected with the school are better equipped, 
perhaps, than any other of this class in Europe. 
In the practical workroom the pupils are placed 
in classes which are cognate with one another; 
as, for example, under the head of carpenters 
are classed all those whose trade has to do with 
woodwork, such as wagon-makers, coopers. 
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cabinet-makers, etc. The workshops have been 
deretoped to sndi an extent that in the metal- 
working branch, for example, engines driven by 
steam and electricity have been set up wherever 
practicable. The school authorities are per- 
mitted by the state to purchase, for the use of 
students in the workshops, the necessary wood, 
iron, steel, nails, stone, copper, metals, colors, 
coal, glass, etc. The products manufactured by 
the students are then sold wherever practicable 
for building purposes, etc A great many tools 
for the hand trades are manufactured every 
year. 

RUSSIA. 

Much has been done for technical education 
in Russia. At different periods throughout the 
nineteenth century technical schools with ad- 
vanced curricula were founded in Moscow, St 
Petersburg, Helsingfors, Riga, and other cities 
of the empire. Industrial schools, however, for 
apprentices — such as exist in Saxony, for ex- 
ample — are but little developed in Russia. The 
same is true of technical education on such an 
elevated plane as that taught in the German uni- 
versities of Charlottenburg, Darmstadt, Dres- 
den, etc. The want of such training in Russia 
is becoming more evident every day, especially 
at a time when the state is exerting every effort 
to extend the railways in different parts of the 
empire, when electric railways are being planned 
and built in many cities, and when mines are 
being exploited at a rapid rate. Russian stu- 
dents compose a very large percentage of the 
foreigners matriculated in the German technical 
universities. 

Instruction, however, in the class of schools 
above mentioned is thorough, and in no country, 
with the exception of Holland and Germany, is 
the system of practical demonstration better 
developed than in Russia. The schools, for the 
most part, wherever practicable at least, are con- 
nected with large factories, where the student 
receives wages for the work actually performed, 
the same as does a common laborer. During 



the hours devoted to such practical instnictioo 
the student assists in manufacturing motors, 
pumps, boilers, tools, etc In many ketones it 
is the custom to permit the student to act tem- 
porarily as foreman or manager of some par- 
ticular department or branch of manufacture 
after he has passed through the prescribed 
course of theoretical and practical training. 

There are two classes of students in the tech- 
nical school at Moscow. The first class consists 
of those who have completed the courses taught 
in the ordinary public school. A great many 
belong to the latter class who have only a scant 
knowledge of reading, writing, and arithmetic 
The students of the second class must attend a 
sort of preparatory school for three years, in 
connection with practical woric in fadxHies, be- 
fore they are permitted to enter the first class of 
the technical institute, which is chiefly devoted 
to theoretical instruction. The pupils of the 
first class, however, are permitted to attend at 
will the practical instruction g^ven to the mem- 
bers of the second class. 

The tendency in Russia at present is to estab- 
lish middle-classed industrial schools with work- 
rooms where apprentices may learn such trades 
as that of blacksmith, locksmith, cooper, car- 
penter, cabinet-maker, etc It will then be pos- 
sible, for those who so desire, to enter the first 
class of the technical institute. The need of pri- 
mary industrial schools in Russia is evident 
when we take into consideration the fact that 
fully 8,000,000 people are in some measure 
engaged during the year in tlic widely diversi- 
fied house industries of the country, which in 
extent and importance are second only to those 
of Italy. 

SWEDEN AND NORWAY. 

House industries have taken deep root in 
Sweden and Norway. The topography of the 
country, the climate, and the conditions sur- 
rounding agriculture in general have produced 
a state of affairs favorable to such industries. 
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The people who live in the sparsely settled 
mountain districts, where railroads have not as 
yet penetrated, spend the long winter evenings 
in making homespun cloths and in dressing 
hides and sldns. 

Industrial education in Sweden and Norway 
is chiefly connected with the public-school sys- 
tem of the two countries, and there is scarcely a 
town, large or small, which is not supplied in 
this respect. In many of the country districts 
evening classes have been arranged for the 
purpose of giving instruction to young men and 
women in sewing, spinning, and weaving. In 
a number of cities elementary technical schools 
have been founded which prepare students to 
enter the Royal Technical Institutes in Stock- 
holm and Gothenburg. The elementary school 
in Boras is intended especially for weavers, and 
has a workshop fitted up for practical instruc- 
tion. The evening preparatory school in Elsldls- 
tuna trains yoimg men to work with iron and 
steel, while those in Filipstad and Falun are 
preparatory schools of mining. 

SWITZERLAND. 

The industrial schools of Switzerland have 
left their stamp upon the industries of the 
country, and have materially assisted in placing 
Swiss manufacturers in a position to compete 
with the makers of laces, ribbon, cottons, silks, 
watches, and clocks of other European coun- 
tries. There are industrial schools for clock- 
and watch-making in Geneva, Locle, Chaux-de- 
Fonds, etc. There are art and industrial work- 
ing schools in Zurich and other cities for 
women, and there are industrial schools for the 
hand trades in most of the cities and towns of 
the country. The subjects taught in these 
schools are drawing, arithmetic, geography, 
bookkeeping, German, French, and practical 
instruction in the trade chosen by the pupil. 

AUSTRIA. 

In Austria the average industrial school is 
supported by the state, but the local authorities 



and private individuals in most cases furnish the 
schoolrooms with light and heat. The schools 
are under the immediate control of a school 
committee, the members of which reside in the 
community. This committee, however, acts in 
harmony with the wishes of the minister of 
commerce, who reserves to himself the right of 
confirming the appointment of the various di- 
rectors and of directing the educational policies 
of the schools in general. 

FRANCE. 

In all the industrial schools of France great 
stress is laid upon practical instruction in work- 
shops. These workshops or laboratories, as the 
case may be, are the counterparts of machine 
shops and factories ; so that the pupil on leaving 
the school may enter the ranks of the industriaJ 
army of France trained and ready for active 
work in the various branches of industry. 

COMMERCIAL AND INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION 
IN ENGLAND. 

The reason that commercial education has 
received but little attention in England till now 
is because the people have a highly developed 
instinct for trade. Then, again, the geo- 
graphical position of the country, together with 
a combination of circumstances, has greatly as- 
sisted England to become the first commercial 
nation in the world. In Germany, France, 
Austria, and other nations of Europe the un^ 
favorable geog^phical position and adverse cir- 
cumstances have awakened the people of those 
countries to a realization of the fact that it is 
only a superior educational training that will 
put the merchants and manufacturers in a posi- 
tion to compete with those of England. 

One result of the neglect of commercial edu- 
cation in England is the inability of English 
commercial travelers and agents to represent 
properly the trade interests of their country. 
As a rule, these vital interests are in the hands 
of foreigners who have received special com- 
mercial training in some one of the many excel- 
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lent commercial schools on the continent. It 
would be difficult to estimate how many young 
Germans are managing the correspondence in 
large English business houses. A good per- 
centage of this number, however, after they 
have learned the English language, and as much 
about the industry or business of their employer 
as possible, find their way back to Germany 
again, where they exert themselves to further 
the commercial and industrial interests of their 
native country. The advent of Germany upon 
the scene as one of her keenest competitors has 
caused some anxiety in England ; and the cause 
which has brought about this result is now gen- 
erally and correctly conceded to be the superior 
technical and commercial training accorded to 
the German youth. 

Advanced technical education in England has 
been neglected. Leading English statesmen, 
however, have always been more or less aware 
of their country's deficiency in this respect. As 
long ago as 1865 the government requested her 
diplomatic representatives to prepare papers on 



the subject of technical education in foreign 
countries. Some speeches were made in Parlia- 
ment on the subject, and a resolution was passed 
favoring the establishment of a technical uni- 
versity at government expense; but nothing 
came of it. Up to date England has been with- 
out an institution of this kind. The technical 
courses given in Kensington, Leeds, Glasgow, 
Belfast, Galway, etc., in no wise make good this 
glaring deficiency; and it was only recently 
decided to establish in London a polytechnicum 
modeled after the one in Charlottenburg, 
Germany. 

Much is being done in England, however, for 
primary education. The annual government 
expenditure for this purpose amounts to $4,000,- 
000, and this sum is greatly increased by the 
yearly donations of the ancient guilds of the 
city of London and by donations from other 
sources. The youth of London and of other 
large cities and industrial centers may receive 
technical education today in almost any known 
trade or industry. 
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MEMORIAL SERVICE FOR THE STUDENTS OF THE UNIVERSITY WHO DIED IN THE 

IROQUOIS THEATER FIRE.' 



MEMORIAL SERVICE. 

The President of the University, Presiding. 

1. Processional, "Abide with Me" Monk 

The Choir. 

2. Hymn, " Lead, Kindly Light '* Dykes 

3. Reading the Scriptures, and Prayer. 

Alonzo K. Parker, University Recorder. 

4. Addresses: 

For Henry Lewis Richardson Mr. Thomas J. Riley 

For Walter Bruno Zeisler Mr. Leo F. Wormser 

For Fred William Leaton Mr. Perry L Tussing 

For students of University College 

Dean William D. McQintock. 

Miss Gertrude Rosetta Falkenstein. 
Miss Melissa J. Crocker. 
Miss Edith Dickie. 
Mrs. Minnie Pearl Mills. 
Miss Daisy £. Livingstone. 
Miss Phoebe Irene Fort. 

5. Solo, "One Sweetly Solemn Thought" Ambrose 

Mr. Lester B. Jones. 

6. Address . . . Charles R. Henderson, University Chaplain 

7. Hymn, " Nearer, My God, to Thee " Mason 

8. Benediction University Chaplain 

9. Recessional, " Jerusalem the Golden," Ewing 



THE REVEREND HENRY LEWIS RICHARDSON. 

BY THOMAS JAMES RILEY. 

Rev. Henry L. Richardson had lived through 
fifty years. His boyhood was spent in Berlin, 
Wis. He was graduated from the University 
of Wisconsin and from Yale Divinity School. 
He had also studied in the Divinity and Gradu- 
ate Schools of the University of Chicago almost 
three years, and had been admitted to candidacy 
for the degree of Doctor of Philosophy in the 
Department of Sociology. In his studies he 
had gone abroad twice, traveling through Eng- 
land, France, Switzerland, Germany, and Italy. 

Mr. Richardson was a minister in the Con- 
gregational church. After finishing his semi- 

* The memorial service was held in Leon Mandel 
Hall on January 8, 1904 ; the burning of the Iroquois 
Theater occurred December 30, 1903. 



nary course, he was a pastor at Depere, Wis. 
Thence he went to Ripon in the same state. 
There he served his church and community 
eleven years, there his wife has slept these eight 
years, and there he now rests with labors com- 
pleted. From Ripon he went to Racine, and 
from Racine to Whiting, Ind., where his last 
pastorate ended. 

To those who knew him as their pastor and 
fellow-citizen he stood for decided, though not 
antagonistic, participation in all duties of good 
citizenship; for frank, open-minded, and able 
exposition of civic and church polity ; for physi- 
cal strength and mental ability that made those 
clustered about him feel more secure; for a 
remarkable fortitude, hope, and moral stead- 
fastness in the things "that try men's souls" ; 
for a beautiful devotion to his pastoral duties 
that makes the verified report of his having been 
found in death with a little girl in either arm, 
whom he had tried to save, an appropriate seal 
upon his life-work and a beautiful memory of 
his character. 

To speak as a fellow-student and close friend, 
I would leave with you this message: Mr. 
Richardson was one whom it was good to know. 
To meet him, though only to say *' good morn- 
ing," made life seem a little less impersonal ; to 
know him lessened that feeling of isolation and 
namelessness that too much haunts life in great 
congested centers, and is reflected even in our 
own college community ; to have his friendship 
warmed the heart and made all men seem more 
akin. 

In his work he was always glad, and if some- 
times he grew tired, the presence or the wish 
of a friend was not the signal for a sigh, but 
the chance for the cheerfulness of his heart to 
flow naturally out: in his thought there was 
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an optimistic vigor and a sweet reasonableness 
that at once put him on terms of frank honesty 
with teacher and fellow-student ; in his desires 
and pleasures there was a wholesomeness that 
charmed his associates and reflected itself in his 
very personality. 

To have met him^ to have known him, and to 
have felt his friendship is the more surely to be 
kept from things that are little and mean and 
hurtful, and to be saved unto things that are 
large and good and helpful ; to have caught the 
spirit of his work, to have entered into his 
thought, and to have shared his pleasures is to 
live better and to help others to live better. 



Vt ALTER BRUNO ZEI8LER. 
BY LEO FALK WORItSER, 

Almost a fortnight has passed since the grim 
hand of death spread its gloom over our com- 
mimity. With silences and services we have 
made brave effort to put out of sight our loss. 
And still we linger at the graves. 

We say we will forget, in order that we may 
go forth to our tasks and accomplish them; 
but we now feel that our incentive to lofty pur- 
pose and to generous deed must come, not by 
forgetting, but by remembering. Not by cast- 
ing into oblivion, but by recalling to memory 
our friend, must we seek the attainment of ends 
worthy of his respected past and his promising 
future. 

It is in this spirit that we pause again to 
remember Walter Zeisler. You and I, who 
knew him, need no picture. There he stands, 
with his beaming aspect that was never dimmed, 
his ever-outstretched, welcoming hand, his fine 
presence that betrayed repose and yet energy, 
calmness and yet determination. His greeting 
differed from the common bow, in that it be- 
tokened an interest and a sympathy and a sin- 
cerity that were his alone to possess and his 
with which to inspire all who met him. It 
could not have been otherwise, for behind it all 



was the frendship of the friend, so warm, so 
true. 

In a gathering his presence piqued others to 
a purpose. His activity was contagious. His 
friendship engaged us to new aims and new 
ideals. We fed on his accomplishments, re- 
freshed ourselves by his conversation, and ex- 
ulted in the depth of his nature. Where he was, 
there were purity and fellowship, sincerity and 
feeling, brilliancy and intellect — all in one. 

Such noble embodiment of human nature, 
such manly qualities, can be founded only upon 
the purest traits of character. As the forms on 
the artist's canvas acquire their charms from a 
true background, as the melodies of music are 
products of the " motif " — so, m Walter Zeisler, 
these characteristics were foimded on a lofty 
conception of duty and a passionate loyalty to 
truth. 

If burdened with the formulae that had per- 
plexed a Cavendish or a Faraday, he would 
labor with more intense earnestness and with 
firmer resolution because of this burning desire 
for the truth. If musing over Plato and Homer 
he sometimes wearied of his task, he soon gained 
new strength from his lofty ideal of duty. 

** So nigh 18 grandeur to our dust» 
So near is God to man» 
When duty whispers low, ' Thou must,' 
The youth replies, * I can.' " 

These are the sources which endowed Walter 
Zeisler with his rare intellect and accurate mind, 
which enabled him to attain the highest honors 
of scholarship, which endear him to his friends 
and insure him an enduring place of most es- 
teemed respect in this, his and our. University. 

He died in manhood's morning, yet by the 
radiance of that forenoon there has been dif- 
fused an influence far in excess of his num- 
bered years. 

Truly, not by forgetting, but by remembering, 
Walter Zeisler must we seek courage and in- 
spiration. What has departed but is still pres- 
ent, what has died but still lives, is the form of 
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noble manhood, the true friend, the brilliant 
student, the exemplar of sincere fellowship, the 
constant adherent to duty, the earnest seeker for 
truth. 

FREDERICK WILLI Alt LEATON. 

BY PERRY IRWIN TU88INQ. 

Events that occur regularly and frequently in 
our lives fail to excite our attention. To this 
diere is one great exception — death. Although 
mankind has felt its visitations from the be- 
ginning, each recurrence is marked with sorrow 
and heartache. Yet there are extenuating cir- 
cumstances. When death is preceded by lin- 
gering illness and long suffering, or when the 
one we lay away has passed the full allotment 
of years, we sometimes say it is best or even 
beautiful. But when it comes without warning, 
striking down those with whom we have walked 
and talked only a short time before, we do not 
even sorow, we are bruised and benumbed, and 
tears come only after a lapse of time. 

Only a short time ago we bade each other 
good-bye for the holiday vacation, and the music 
of the "Merry Christmas" said had a glad- 
some ring; but when the boys came trooping 
back again, the " Happy New Year " was toned 
in a minor key, for one of our brightest and best 
had passed away. 

Frederick William Leaton was one of nature's 
true noblemen. His was a retiring disposition, 
not like the daisy that nods by the wayside, but 
rather like the violet in the wood, which must 
be sought, but when once found it is of won- 
drous beauty and sweetness. 

He was a perfect specimen of physical man- 
hood. When a group of his classmates were 
discussing the possibility of escape from the 
fatal balcony, one summed it up by saying : " If 
Leaton could not make his escape, there was 
not much chance for anyone else." 

At the time of his death he lacked a few days 
of being twenty-five years of age. He received 



his early education in the public schools of 
South Dakota, studied in tihe University of 
Michigan, and came to us in 1902, registering 
as a medical student, being at the time of his 
death a member of the Sophomore class. He 
was an indefatigable worker, and an examina- 
tion of his record showed his work to be uni- 
formly excellent. 

The keynote of his conduct seemed to be self- 
denial and self-sacrifice — the Christ-like spirit 
of service. Not waiting for special occasions, 
but in the laboratory, in the class-room and the 
halls, he was ever doing those little things that 
go toward making companionship a joy. He 
was ever willing and ready to lend the helping 
hand, ever willing that others should take pre- 
cedence. On one occasion, when a task was to 
be performed by twos, Leaton and his partner 
did their work so well that it was used as a 
model by the remainder of the section; and 
when Leaton was congratulated for his work, 
he insisted it was to his partner the excellency 
of the work was due. It is a significant fact 
that, when his body was found, his overcoat 
was found upon it. We who knew him best 
saw in this another example of that same spirit 
of self-sacrifice. He had denied himself that 
others might reach safety, until too late. He 
had given his life that others might live. 

The estimation of Leaton as a man may be 
stated in two remarks made to the speaker this 
morning. Speaking of the coming memorial 
exercises one said: "When we speak of men 
after they are dead, we forget their vices and 
extol their virtues; but in speaking of Mr. 
Leaton you will have nothing to forget." An- 
other remarked with much feeling: "Well, if 
any of the class must be taken, he was best pre- 
pared to go." 

It is sometimes difficult to understand why 
those who are fittest to survive are so often 
taken from us ; but if men's lives are not mea- 
sured by the span of years, but by deeds and 
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influence for good, then we understand. We 
feel that a great heart has gone from us into the 
tomb. His short life has not been in vain. We 
are better for having known him. He still lives 
in our hearts. 

ADDRB88 IN HONOR OF UNIVERSITY COLLEGE 
STUDENTS. 

BY WILUAH D. MACCUNTOCK, 
Dean of the College. 

The University had the signal misfortune to 
lose six students who were active teachers in the 
public schools of Chicago. These were all stu- 
dents at University College and had honorable 
positions on its rolls. Ours is a part of that 
terrible loss the city has sustained in the death 
of forty of its noble army of teachers. The 
University is proud to have had so many of 
them as its students, to have brought training 
and inspiration to them and, through them, to 
many of the city's children. 

The fact that they were active students while 
fulfilling the absorbing duty of teachers means 
that they were of that class of teachers especially 
interested in their professional advancement, 
anxious for more training, intent on satisfying 
the tests for professional promotions, and willing 
to sacrifice precious strength and means in order 
to do it. No class of University students de- 
serves more praise and sympathy than this; 
none more directly brings the light of knowl- 
edge to the great mass of the people ; none more 
sensitively appreciates the value of their Univer- 
sity connection. The teachers, more than other 
classes, keep the University ideals of the pur- 
bxut of truth and the blessings of sound mental 
discipline always before the young people who 
are later to come to us. Nor can words express 
the valuable reaction upon our University life 
and teaching of the presence among its students 
from the beginning of so many teachers, who 
have brought to it elevation of mind and pur- 
pose, wide experience in actual living, and di- 
rect, organic use for the knowledge they were 
securing. 



The following is the list of University Col- 
lege students who perished, with brief notes of 
their University residence: 

Miss Gertrude Rosetta Falkenstein, aged 
twenty-nine, a graduate of the South Division 
High School, Chicago, matriculated at the Uni- 
versity October i, 1900, and had taken work in 
University College. 

Miss Melissa J. Crocker, aged forty-eight, 
matriculated at the University in October, 1902, 
and took work in library science at University 
College. 

Miss Edith Dickie, aged twenty-seven, g^du- 
ated from the Englewood High School, Chi- 
cago, in 1894, and also took a course in the 
Cook County Normal School. She had been a 
member of several University Extension classes 
and matriculated in the School of Education, 
June, 1902, pursuing pedagogical courses dur- 
ing the Summer Quarter. 

Mrs. Minnie Pearl Mills, aged thirty-three, 
a graduate of the Muskegon (Mich.) High 
School, matriculated at the University Novem- 
ber 10, 1900, and had taken work since that time 
in University College. She was the wife of 
Ward Magoon Mills, who received the degree 
of Bachelor of Science from the University, 
June 18, 1901, since which time he has been an 
instructor at the Armour Institute of Tech- 
nology and at the South Division High School. 

Miss Daisy E. Livingstone, a University Col- 
lege student, aged twenty-five, was a graduate 
of the Hyde Park High School, Chicago, and 
matriculated at the University October i, 1898. 
In connection with her work as a teacher, she 
had taken courses irregularly at the University 
since 1898, and had twenty majors of credit 
toward the Bachelor's degree. 

Miss Phoebe Irene Fort, a graduate of Cor- 
nell University in the class of '81 and principal 
of the Myra Bradley School in Windsor Park, 
matriculated at the University October 2, 1900, 
and had taken work in University College. 
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At a memorial service in honor of Miss Fort, 
held in Windsor Park, Chicago, Sunday after- 
noon, January ii, an appreciation of her char- 
acter and achievements was pronounced by 
Professor Ella Flagg Young, of the School of 
Education, in whose classes at University Col- 
lege Miss Fort had been for three years a most 
highly honored student. 



CLOSING ADDRESS, 

BY CHARLES BICHMOMD HEMDER80M, 
Unlo9r»tty Chaplain, 

The words of deserved praise strike upon the 
chords which stretch from our hearts to the 
new-made graves, and they vibrate in sympathy 
and sorrow. The deeper sense of their value 
makes this world seem to have lost a part of its 
attractions. Nothing but some lofty idea and 
sustaining truth can support our sinking hearts. 
The sense of universality comes over us, and 
tlie transitory and fragmentary fail to satisfy 
our hearts or reason. Night has fallen upon 
us, but it is the night which reveals the countless 
worlds to which by day we were blind. 

In the atmosphere of the University we un- 
derstand with entire clearness the difference 
between the evidence used in the nature sciences 
and that on which our faith rests, and by which 
we assure ourselves of spiritual reality and the 
meaning of life. We all feel the burden of 
doubts and the limitations of mortal powers. 
Hence we are readily inclined to avoid dogma- 
tism and shun with horror the condemnation of 



those who cannot yet share our vision of things 
eternal. Ourselves compassed about with the 
infirmities of reason, we are disposed to charity, 
patience, and tolerance. Yet all the more are 
we free and unconstrained to speak freely and 
openly of those convictions which seem to be 
rational grounds of hope even in these darkest 
hours of earthly trial. Imperfect and tentative 
as all formulations of belief about such matters 
must be, they are all we have, and to suppress 
them were disloyalty to friendship. 

We believe in duty. The moral task remains, 
and over that death has no power. The work 
these noble souls planned ought to be accom- 
plished. As we move forward on the earthly 
level, they whom unbelief names dead serve that 
imperative in a higher world. This moral im- 
perative implies a universal right and goodness. 
It is not subject to our wills. It is not provin- 
cial and local. 

We believe in redemption, in divine help and 
grace. We are not left orphans in a soulless, 
material universe. We are led by the Spirit, and 
are not ignorant squadrons fighting nameless 
terrors in the dark. Over against sickness and 
pain is the healing art, and near to all misery is 
universal pity. It is reasonable to think that 
the source of pity is pitiful, the origin of human 
kindness is infinitely kind. We cast ourselves 
on the heart of Him who cannot betray our con- 
fidence nor dash our prayers. We move for- 
ward with loved and honored ones departed, not 
into the darkness, but into a more radiant world. 
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THE REPORT OF THE PRE8IDEMT OF THE CHRI8TIAH UKIOR 

fOR TM£ Ainvag Q&MMTBa, IBM. 

T(jt the mformatioo of those who may not member of the Dhrimty School, Professor 
be fully acqttamted with the aim and scope of Richard Green Monlton ocoqned the polptt 
the Christian Union, the explanation prefaced October 25 and November i. 
to a former report is here rq>eated, namely, November 8 was Settlement Snnday, and 
that the Christian Union of the University addresses were given by Mr. Raymond Robins, 
of Chicago embraces the various organizations bead of the Northwestern University Settle- 
existing within the University for religious ment, and by Miss Mary E. McDowell, head 
worlc These organizations include: of the University of Chicago Settlement Dr. 

1. The activities immediately in diarge of the Edward Judson, of New York, was here No- 
Chaplain, (a) the Sunday preadiing services; vember 15 and 22, and was followed by Dr. 
fb) the daily chapel services. Edward Braislin, of Colorado Springs, CoL, 

2. The Young Men's Christian Association. November 29 and December 6 and 13. The last 

3. The Women Students' Christian League. Sunday in the Quarter, December 20, was Con- 

4. The University Settlement vocation Sunday, and Professor William D. 

5. The Students' Union of the Divinity MacClintodc delivered the sermon. 

School. The collecticms, averaging about $18 per Sun- 

The following reports are presented, dcscrip- day, were devoted to the woric of the University 

tive of the activities of these organizations dur- Settlement These were as follows : 

ing the Quarter of the University ending De- October n $ 40.62 

ccmbcr23, 1903: i^:y^'^'^:\::'.'^ ZH 

tliPOIIT Of THE OHAPLAIM OF TH£ UNI¥ER8tTr. November i 14.20 

8 25.05 

The Chaplain has been in residence during the 15 22.50 

Autumn Quarter and performed his ordinary ^^ ^-^ 

duties as occasion required. December 6. . . . 8!95 

The service of the University Preachers has '^ 7.60 

•' 20 17.10 

been highly acceptable ; their names appeared in 

the President's Quarterly Statement published ^oui for the Autumn Quarter, 1903.... $224.78 

in the University Record for December, 1903. Charles R. Henderson, 

The religious services held in Leon Mandel Chaplain, 
Hall during the Autumn Quarter of 1903 were /?f/»o/?r of the youmq men's christiam associatiom. 
well attended, there being an average of about The work of the Young Men's Christian As- 
pi x hundred persons present. There were no sociation consists of its Bible and mission study, 
services on October 4, the first Sunday of the its religious meetings, and its social and phil- 
Quartcr as the hall had not been completed, anthropic activities. 

Dr. Charles Cuthbert Hall, president of Union The Bible study may be spoken of first It is 
Theological Seminary, New York, was the perfectly well known that there exists at the 
University Preacher October 11. On October University of Chicago a peculiar and unique 
18, Dr. J. W. A. Stewart, of the Rochester atmosphere, an intellectual atmosphere of in- 
Theological Seminary, was the preacher. Dur- vestigation and freedom. The moment the stu- 
ing the illness of Dr. Edward Judson, the new dent arrives on the campus he is urged to think 
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for himself, to look for new facts, to question 
previous conclusions, to take nothing for 
granted, to refuse to accept a thing simply be- 
cause it has been long taught and believed. 
What truth he holds must be of his own finding ; 
what beliefs he adheres to must come from his 
own observation. It is evident that any effort 
at the study of the Bible must take into account 
this atmosphere. 

"How the Association makes this effort may 
best be set forth concretely. A little group of 
men, from six to eight in number, come together 
for the study of the four gospel records of the 
life of Christ. The text employed is Stevens 
and Burton's Harmony of the Gospels, which, 
by arranging the four records in parallel col- 
umns and in chronological order, affords a basis 
for the systematic study of the events of the life 
in their historical setting. In addition a printed 
outline in book form is used which divides the 
material of the Harmony into thirty consecutive 
studies. One study taken up each week is di- 
vided into daily work ; so that the student fol- 
lows throughout the college year a progressive, 
comprehensive, and cumulative study in the life 
of Jesus. This is the kind of Bible study the 
Young Men's Christian Association is actually 
doing. The Association has enrolled during the 
past autumn one hundred men in fourteen 
classes for this kind of study. Ninety-one of the 
one hundred have throughout the Quarter ad- 
hered steadily to the task. The student leaders 
of these groups or classes are themselves trained 
to efficiency in a normal class of twenty-two 
members, taught by Professor E. D. Burton, of 
the Divinity School. At a banquet g^ven for the 
Bible study department at the Commons, De- 
cember 2, over fifty men were present. The 
one end of the Association in Bible study is so 
to stimulate and nourish the highest life of the 
student that his moral and spiritual nature be- 
comes dominant, and the evolution of a broad, 
symmetrical, clean, purposeful manhood is be- 
gun and hastened. 



The mission study of the Association has 
been conducted during the Autumn Quarter in 
two classes, with a total enrolment of twenty- 
seven men. One, held jointly with the Women 
Students' Christian League, has followed a 
careful study of the needs of India. The other, 
consisting of nine men, has turned its attention 
toward Africa. The fundamental object of mis- 
sion and Bible study is the same. 

The religious meetings of the Association 
have been held during the Autumn Quarter in 
sections, with a total average attendance of 
about fifty. Rev. William P. Merrill, of the 
Sixth Presbyterian Church of Chicago; Rev. 
Cobum, of the St. James Methodist Episcopal 
Church; Professors Mathews, Barnes, Burton, 
and Willett, of the University, are among those 
who delivered addresses. 

The social life of the Association is greatly 
promoted by its management of Snell Hall, 
where it has its club-room, parlor, office for the 
department secretary, and committee rooms. 
Inasmuch as about two-thirds of the men in 
Snell are members of the Association and one- 
half of them are in Bible or misson study 
classes, the social life of the hall is delightfully 
congenial. The games in the club-room are in 
constant use, and at least forty or fifty men step 
in each day for a few moments of diversion. 
The most important social functions held during 
the Autumn Quarter were the opening reception 
for men, and the reception for new students 
given jointly with the League, at which over 
five hundred men and women were present. 

In addition to the activities already men- 
tioned, the Association has done practical phil- 
anthropic work at the University Settlement. 
It has supplied leaders for gymnasium classes, 
library attendants, etc. It is a fact worthy of 
mention that with a membership of 135 no fewer 
than 115 Association men are engaged in defi- 
nite activity. A new section has been recently 
organized at the University High School, with 
a membership of twenty-three. 
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The Association purposes next Quarter to in- 
crease the number of its Bible students from 
lOO to 150, and of its mission students from 27 
to 55. For its religious meetings it has already 
secured Dr. W. S. Hall, of Northwestern Medi- 
cal G)Jlege, to give three addresses on subjects 
of vital interest to college men. 

Ralph Merriam, 
Department Secretary, 

REPORT OF THE WOMEM 8TU0EMT8' CHR/STtAM LEAQUE. 

Preparations for the Women Students' Qiris- 
tfan League, for the Autumn Quarter, began in 
August, when the president, the general secre- 
tary, and two other delegates met at the Young 
Women's Christian Association Conference, at 
Lake Geneva, to receive suggestions and in- 
spiration from the national leaders, and to coun- 
sel together about the work of the fall campaign. 

Subsequently the young women wrote one 
hundred and fifty letters of welcome to pros- 
pective freshmen, and during the opening days 
of the University a general hospitality com- 
mittee was in readiness to meet trains, to direct 
young women to homelike boarding places, 
which had been investigated by house-to-house 
visitation, to guide new students through the 
maze of registration difficulties, and to invite 
them to spend their first, and otherwise lone- 
some, Saturday evening at a party to be held in 
their honor. In spite of a heavy thunderstorm, 
over one hundred assembled at the " Freshman 
Frolic," and the following Saturday evening, 
jointly with the Young Men's Christian Asso- 
ciation, a reception was given to eight hundred 
new students. 

At Thanksgiving time a jolly evening, called 
" A Day in School," was arranged for the stu- 
dents who could not go home, and in December 
every girl in the University was invited to a 
Christmas party. 

The first service to be held in Mandel Hall 
was the opening meeting of the three days' Bible 
Conference, conducted by the Young Men's 



Christian Association and the Women Students' 
Christian League conjointly. The direct result 
of the strong addresses given by Dr. C. Cuthbert 
Hall and Dr. George L. Robinson was the doub- 
ling of the attendance of the 8:30 Sunday 
morning Bible classes of President Harper and 
Professor Mathews; and also a more general 
knowledge of the plan and scope of the Bible 
circles which meet weekly under student leaders. 
The League has started five such groups, two 
in the halls Sunday evenings, and three on Mon- 
day and Tuesday afternoons in the League 
room, and has planned one neighborhood even- 
ing class. No work of the League can mean 
more than this to the individual lives of the 
members. 

In response to a number of requests for an 
informal Sunday afternoon service, an open 
Bible class is to be conducted in the League 
room Sundays at 4 o'clock. Miss Myra Rey- 
nolds has consented to superintend such a class. 

The new room in Lexington Hall, with its 
tasteful furnishings, has become a welcome 
resting-place and a center of League activities. 
As the expense of furnishing the room has been 
heavy and the finance budget for the year is no 
less than $1,200, the League has devised two 
special means of raising money, the concert 
given in Mandel Hall by Miss Mary Wood 
Chase and Mesdames Bussing and Ricker, and 
The University of Chicago Calendar. Both 
have been voted successes by the public^ finan- 
cially and artistically. The larger part of the 
budget, however, is raised by membership dues, 
and by gifts and pledges of members and 
friends. 

Besides the regular Thursday morning devo- 
tional meeting, from 10:30 to 11 o'clock^ in 
Haskell Assembly Room, the League has in- 
augurated a Tuesday meeting at the chapel hour 
in the League room. These meetinsrs are led 
sometimes by the young women themselves, 
sometimes by visitors of note. The League has 
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been very forttinate in having as guests, besides 
several state and national secretaries, such peo- 
ple as Dr. Pauline Root and Miss Mary Hill, of 
India, and Miss Theresa Morrison, who was 
on her way to Japan, where she is to be the 
first general secretary of the Young Women's 
Christian Association of the women's college at 
Tokio. These three women addressed special 
meetings during the world's " week of prayer." 
Five delegates had the privilege, also, of the 
three days' state convention at Galesburg, 111., 
and by their reports awakened among the mem- 
bers great interest in the world-wide work of the 
Christian Associations, but more especially in 
the work done on the West Side of Chicago, at 
the Association House, for the factory women 
of that neighborhood. 

The "Tuesday Evening Club," a class of 
thirty men and women, has studied, with great- 
est zest, India, under the leadership of Mr. 
Fleming, and will take up, during the Winter 
Quarter, the study of China. The League has, 
on the other hand, arranged for an experimental 
class in mission work right in Chicago. 
Through the work of the missionary committee 
a large number have become engaged in the 
work of the University Settlement; have been 
interested in the Association House, on the 
West Side of Chicago; and have become 
teachers in the Chinese Sunday school near by. 
During the Winter Quarter the members of this 
class will meet once a month to hear addresses 
by eminent settlement workers and sociological 
thinkers, and to compare notes with one another 
on work done in the various fields. 

The general secretary has given all of her 
time to the work of the League, assisting the 
president in her official duties, and helping the 
cabinet in the organization of the committees 
along new and definite lines. She has made 
sixty-five calls upon new g^rls off the campus, 
besides as many more in the halls. Notifica- 
tion, at any time, of illnesses or needs will be an 
appreciated courtesy. 



The League begins the Winter Quarter with 
a membership 25 per cent, larger than at any 
previous time in its history ; but more than for 
Its increase in membership does it aim at and 
pray for a work more intensive, a union of 
individuals, each of whom is striving toward 
the ideal of true womanhood in Christ Jesus. 
Ada B. Hillman, 
General Secretary. 

REPORT OF THE UmVERSITT OF CHICAOO SETTLEMENT. 
PHYSICAL HEALTH. 

Dr. W. A. Evans, of the Columbia Memorial 
School of Biology, gave an instructive lecture 
on the "Prevention of Tuberculosis," Decem- 
ber 4, in the Settlement gymnasium. 

The physician resident of the Settlement has 
been continuing the investigation of tubercu- 
losis and the other sanitary work which was 
begun last summer. 

In connection with the tuberculosis investiga- 
tion it has been found that the records at the 
city Health Department are so arranged that to 
find the number of deaths for any limited area 
the whole record must be read. The records for 
1902 were read, and it was found that in the 
area chosen (Thirty-ninth Street to Fifty-fifth 
Street, and Halsted Street to Western Avenue) 
eighty deaths from tuberculosis occurred. The 
number of the inspected houses was taken in 
each case, and these houses are being visited 
and all necessary dates recorded about each one 
to show whether or not it is at present a focus 
of tubercular infection. Mr. Storms, of the 
University, has been reading the records of 
1901, and the same course will be pursued with 
the houses included in these records. 

The sanitary condition of the streets and 
alleys has been looked into, and the ward in- 
spector has promised to fill up some of the 
worst mud holes. Many insanitary houses 
liave been inspected, reported verbally or in 
writing to the Health Department, and some 
have been attended to. Miss Warren, of the 
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University, has assisted the physician resident 
in the inspection, and has taken photc^^phs of 
some of the worst places. 

CLUBS AND CLASSES. 

Of gymnasium clubs and classes there are 
two for young men, two for boys, and one for 
the younger g^rls. 

New clubs and classes have arisen during 
the fall to meet demands. Among them is a 
fife and drum corps composed of fifteen work- 
ing boys, from sixteen to seventeen years of 
age. The corps meets Friday evenings in the 
basement of the gymnasium. 

Another new club is the Young People's 
Chorus. Most of the members of this club 
were first in the Settlement Qiildren's Chorus, 
and then in the Skylark Singing Club. This 
club has now about fifty members, young men 
and women. 

The University of Chicago Settlement Ath- 
letic Association is also new. It is composed of 
about twenty-five young men, and is an off- 
shoot of the Alliance Athletic Oub. The 
rivalry between these two clubs has been con- 
ducive to more thorough and intelligent athletic 
work. 

Each club has lectures on the effects of physi- 
cal training upon the body. Dr. Raycroft, of 
the University, has given one lecture to the 
Alliance Club. The president of the University 
of Chicago Settlement Athletic Association has 
organized an inter-settlement athletic associa- 
tion in order to have athletic contests. 

The women's clubs of the Settlement, includ- 
ing the older Woman's Club, the Bohemian 
Woman's Club, and the Young Woman's Club 
— in all about 150 women — have started in the 
Settlement year with a broader outlook and with 
greater promise than ever before. In some of 
their benevolences these three clubs work 
together. 

The Children's Chorus of 150 meets on Satur- 
day afternoon at 2 o'clock, under the leadership 



of Miss Mary Sprague. The children prepared 
for their Christmas concert the "Children's 
Messiah," which was g^ven on Sunday, Decem- 
ber 27. Stereopticon pictures of the Christ child 
accompanied the songs. The expenses of this 
chorus are met by the Young People's Society 
of the South Congregational Church. 

MANUAL TRAINING. 

About seventy-five boys are in five manual- 
training classes under the resident manual- 
training teacher. Of these, two are classes of 
working boys, and three are of younger, or 
school, boys. Besides these, there is a primary 
sloyd class of boys and girls that meets twice a 
week and is taught by two students from Miss 
Murray's Chicago School of Sloyd. Nearly all 
of the work that was done this fall was for 
Christmas gifts. Substantial sleds with iron 
runners have taken the lead, but many pieces of 
doll's furniture, picture frames, footstools, and 
bread boards have been made. 

PROBATION WORK. 

Around the table of the club-room of the 
Settlement gather the schoolboys who are un- 
der probationary care, each bringing a report 
from his teacher as to conduct and attendance. 
It is possible to keep a close watch on the school- 
boy, as he can be visited in school and home, 
and co-operation with the teacher may be close 
and constant. This is well known to the child, 
and the effect is most salutary. The working 
boys come in the evening — their presence is 
their report. They give their own account of 
their place of employment, and the " raise " they 
have asked for and received ; but too often they 
tell of the job lost, and of being " laid off " — 
with no satisfactory reason except the unreli- 
able, changing nature of the boy, and his dislike 
and impatience of holding on when conditions 
do not please him. This is one of the most per- 
plexing and discouraging questions to answer 
in dealing with the older boys. 

Probably the many dangerous and disagree- 
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able kinds of work in the Stock Yards, the fre- 
quent laying off of gangs of men, the short, 
uncertain hours, or the long and toilsome ones, 
have much to do with creating this unrest in 
the boys. But above all is the lack of joy in 
their work; not seldom does the look of sur- 
prise and unbelief come over the boy's face when 
he is asked if he likes his work. He thinks only 
of the hard must of toil and nothing of the joy 
of producing, because he does not produce. 

The form of reporting is not official or judi- 
cial, but friendly and social, and firm in its pur- 
pose to show the intention and value of a weekly 
appearance at a stated time and place. An 
average of sixty report each week, and others 
irregularly. 

The past three months have seen a large num- 
ber of boys released from the John Worthy 
School and starting once more with fair promi- 
ses and good resolves. Much of interest might 
be told of the daily visits in the homes of both 
the dependent and delinquent children — per- 
haps forty visits per week; of the neglect, in- 
diflFerence, and abuse of which the parents are 
guilty ; of the long calendar of sin and suflfer- 
ing that can be laid directly at the door of the 
wretched place called "home." 

Since the passage of the Juvenile Act in 1899 
about four hundred children have been paroled 
from this district. Of this number fifty are de- 
pendent children. The whole number through- 
out the city that have been paroled is about 
twelve thousand. 

There is now closed the second book within 
the covers of which is the short record of these 
lives. Its leaves are filled with name and date 
and birth and nationality. Yet how meager is 
the account ; how tragic and how hopeful might 
be the recital, if the story of each striving soul 
were told in all its truth and pathos ! 

THE PENNY SAVINGS BANK. 

The Penny Savings Bank is doing a large 
business for its capital — about forty dollars. 



There are nearly three hundred regular deposi- 
tors, with accounts varying from $1.50 to $19. 
Of these about twenty have deposits in the 
Northern Trust Bank. The Loan Bank has 
turned over its capital of less than $300 three 
times in six months, thus showing the demand 
for small loans. Six per cent, is charged for 
the loans. 

THE LIBRARY. 

At the Settlement Public Library station 
about one hundred new cards have been made 
out for borrowers since October, and the circu- 
lation has more than doubled. Three-fourths of 
the borrowers are children — a large proportion 
of them Polish. Of the adult borrowers, four- 
fifths read foreign books. The public-school 
teachers in tlie vicinity co-operate heartily with 
Settlement library workers and encourage chil- 
dren to read. 

SOCIAL ACTIVITIES. 

Miss McDowell, assisted by Foster Hall stu- 
dents, holds a social evening on Monday of each 
week for the younger girls who work in the 
''Yards" and belong to the Woman's Union. 

The Bohemian Woman's Club celebrated St. 
Nicholas' Day on December 6 in the gymna- 
sium. Whole families came together to this 
celebration, and it was estimated that one thou- 
sand people were present. An interesting and 
appropriate program was given, suitable for all 
ages. 

Students from Foster Hall gave an entertain- 
ment in the gymnasium on December 2 for the 
benefit of the Settlement Woman's Club. The 
proceeds of this entertainment have been used 
for the club's benevolences. 

The Alliance Club's annual Thanksgiving 
dancing party was well attended and successful 
in every way. 

"~The monthly socials of the Woman's Qub 
have added much to the enjoyment and pros- 
perity of the club. 
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UNIVERSITY HELPERS. 

Young women from the University halls and 
from the Woman's Union of the University, 
and young men from the Young Men's Chris- 
tian Associaton, have assisted with the Settle- 
ment work during the fall. The young women 
have assisted in the Little Neighbors' Qub, the 
Young Woman's Qub, the Girls' Gymnasium 
Class, the Boys' Tuesday Evening Qub, the 
Evening Hour Qub, the Girls' Sewing Class, 
and the Monday evening socials. 

Young men have assisted in the gymnasium 
work for the young men and for the larger boys. 
Two young men have also been assisting in the 
library, each one evening a week, and assistance 
has been given to the Settlement physician 
resident, in her sanitary work, by two socio- 
logical students. 

ORIGINAL INVESTIGATION. 

One of the Settlement residents, a fellow of 
the College Settlement Association, is preparing 
a book on The Investigation of Employment 
Bureaus. This book will contain an account of 
the employment agencies which have been in- 
vestigated by the resident in New York, Boston, 
Philadelphia, and Chicago. 

The tuberculosis investigation, given above 
under the head of " Physical Health," is a pion- 
eer work in Chicago. Important facts in regard 
to the disease in the neighborhood are being 
discovered. 

CO-OPERATION IN THE SETTLEMENT. 

The Settlement clubs and unions meeting in 
the gymnasium altogether give about $30 per 
month for expenses. 

During the Quarter the Alliance Qub has 
made the Settlement a donation of ten dollars, 
and the Bohemian Woman's Qub a donation 
of five dollars. 

The women's clubs have together given 
twenty dollars toward a scholarship for a public- 
school child under fourteen years of age. The 
child is the only support of a widowed mother. 



and is not permitted to work on account of the 
new child-labor law. 

THE SETTLEMENT COUNCIL. 

The Settlement Council, composed of dele- 
gates from the adult clubs, met on Sunday after- 
noon, November i, and listened to an earnest 
address by Mr. Raymond Robins, of the North- 
western University Settlement, on "How the 
Settlement Must Touch the Whole Life of the 
Community." 

At this meeting encouraging reports were 
given of the donations made by the dubs to the 
Settlement last year, and of the special fund 
for coal— $100 — raised by the eflforts of the 
Council last year. A committee was appointed 
to make plans for the celebration, on January 
27, 1904, of the tenth anniversary of the organi- 
zation of the Settlement 

Mary E. McDowell, 
Head of the University of Chicago Settlement. 

HEPORT OF THE REUQI0U8 AND DEVOTIONAL WORK OF THE 
DIVINITY SCHOOL. 

Tuesday evenings from 7 to 7:30 o'clock 
there were held in both of the Divinity parlors 
informal prayer services. These meetings were 
both well attended and full of spirit and en- 
thusiasm. Practically all the divinity men in 
the halls attended these meetings. 

Chapel is much better attended since the 
change from Friday to Wednesday. 

On Thursdays a prayer and song service was 
held in Room 26, Haskell Museum, from 10:30 
to II o'clock. These meetings were well at- 
tended. We had a room full, and all were free 
to take part. Professors attended also; but 
this is a student aflfair and is under the super- 
vision of the Devotional Committee. 

The first Thursday in each month the above 
meeting is given over to the Committee on Mis- 
sions, for the purpose of fostering the mission- 
ary spirit in our men by calling to their atten- 
tion the needs, and the work now being done 
by Chicago men. 
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We sent three delegates to the Y. M. C. A. 
Q>nvention (theological) at Rochester, N. Y., 
and they came back with many new ideas, and 
\aluable suggestions. As a result of the inspira- 
tion gathered there, we have organized an 
Evangelistic Band of the men who will make 
five campaigns in each of five towns outside 
Chicago during the Winter Quarter. Series of 
meetings and personal house-to-house work 
will be carried on from Friday till Sunday 
evening at each place. The first work is to be 
done in Michigan City, Ind. 

We have also been holding mission services 
for three nights in the week at the Central 
Church on Clark Street. There has been an 
awakening of interest in missions among our 
divinity men. Many study classes are to be 
formed during the coming Quarter. 

The Devotional Committee has organized a 
devotional Bible-study band, and are studying 
Old Testament poetry in their rooms. 

The spirit of the Divinity School, I am told, 
has not been better in its history. We are still 
praying, although thankful for what has come 
to pass. 

W. Edgar Woodruff, 
Chairman Devotional Committee. 



From these reports it will be judged that the 
various activities of the Christian Union are 
being pursued with vigor and with a gratifying 
measure of success. The difficulties attendant 
upon the work, in its diflferent departments, can 
be understood only by those who have the work 
actually in hand. It requires unremitting 
thought and eflfort. It is hardly possible to ap- 
preciate too highly the intelligence, the self- 
sacrifice, and the labor bestowed by those whose 
names appear at the end of each of the fore- 
going reports. The progressive spirit animating 
them and their associates furnishes ground for 
encouragement as to the future. 

Nathaniel Butler, 
President of the Christian Union. 



THE DEATH Of PROFESSOR HERMANN EDUARD VON 
HOLST. 

By a cablegram received from Mrs. Hermann 
E. von Hoist on January 20, 1904, the news 
came that Professor von Hoist passed quietly 
away in Freiburg, Germany, on the afternoon 
of that day. Although his death was not en- 
tirely unexpected, it yet brought to all his 
friends in the University a shock and a sense of 
sorrow. Mr. von Hoist had made a character- 
istically brave struggle for life, and by his 
death as by his life he showed the strength of 
his intense character and the greatness of his 
mind. 

In October, 1903, ocairred the formal presen- 
tation to the University of the portrait of Pro- 
fessor von Hoist, painted by l6irl Marr, when 
the speech of acceptance was made by the Presi- 
dent of the University, and addresses ^ on Mr. 
von Hoist as a historian and a man were 
made by Professor J. Franklin Jameson, Head 
of the Department of History, and Professor J. 
Laurence Laughlin, Head of the Department 
of Political Economy. Hon. Charlemagne 
Tower, Ambassador of the United States to 
Germany, also spoke on the same occasion. 
Professor von Hoist, as was remarked in Presi- 
dent Harper's speech of acceptance, regarded 
the presentation of this portrait to the Univer- 
sity as the supreme honor of his life. 

Hermann Eduard von Hoist was bom in 
1841 at Fellin in Livonia, a Baltic province 
of Russia; but, although bom a Russian, 
he was a German who did not even know the 
Russian language. His father was Rev. Val- 
entine von Hoist, the pastor of a Lutheran 
church, who died when Hermann, his seventh 
child, was yet very young. The father left a 
small but significant legacy of two hundred 
mbles to be devoted to his son's education. 

His early education was received in a private 
gymnasium in Fellin, and at nineteen years of 

^All the addresses referred to were published in the 
University Record for October, 1903. 
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age he entered the German university of Dor- 
pat. In 1865 the University of Heidelberg 
conferred upon him the d^jee of Doctor of 
Philosophy. 

Broken in health by his hardships and strenu- 
ous study, he spent a winter in Algiers, and 
later traveled in France and Italy. In 1867 he 
published a political pamphlet on the signifi- 
cance of an attempt to assassinate the Czar, and 
the frankness of his criticism of the Russian 
political system and the Russian ministry 
brought him near to ending his life in Siberia. 

An exile, therefore, Mr. von Hoist came in 
the steerage from Rotterdam as a common 
emigrant — shattered in health, poor, and 
friendless — to the New World, only to begin 
again a struggle against poverty and to know 
the privations and bitterness of the life of a day 
laborer. 

By work as a newspaper correspondent and a 
teacher of modem languages in a private school 
he soon bettered his condition, and was able to 
put into form for publication the first volume of 
a work he entitled Pen Sketches of the History 
of Despotism. 

In 1869 Mr. von Hoist became the assistant 
editor of Schem's Deutsch-amerikanisches 
Conversations-Lexicon, and at the same time 
a correspondent of the Cologne Zeitung, the 
New Englander, and the New York Nation. 

Through the suggestion and by the encour- 
agement of the historian von Sybel and the 
eminent German exile. Dr. Friedrich Kapp, Mr. 
von Hoist was induced by three Bremen mer- 
chants to write an article upon America that 
would g^ve in Germany a more adequate con- 
ception of American life and institutions. This 
direction of his thought proved to be in the line 
of his future study and fame as the author of 
the seven volumes in the great Constitutional 
History of the United States. 

In 1872 Mr. von Hoist was oflfered the chair 
of American history and constitutional law in 
the University of Strassburg, and accepted the 



appointment as professor extraordinarius. Two 
days before leaving America for his new post he 
was married to Miss Annie Isabelle Hatt — the 
daughter of a Baptist clergyman in Hoboken — 
herself a graduate of Vassar College. 

By his publication in Strassburg of the first 
voliune of his Verfassung und DemocroHe der 
Vereinigten Staaten von Amerika he became 
widely known as a student of American institu- 
tions, and as a result he was called to the pro- 
fessorship of modem history in the old Univer- 
sity of Freiburg. Professor von Hoist by his 
connection with this seat of learning gready 
widened its reputation and increased the num- 
ber of its students. 

In 1878 Mr. von Hoist was sent to America 
by the Pmssian Academy of Sciences to gather 
further material for later volumes in his Consti- 
tutional History of the United States. 

His second coming to this country was in the 
nature of a triumphal procession, in striking 
contrast to his first coming as a friendless and 
unknown emigrant. He was enabled to visit 
the southern states and travel through the dis- 
tricts beyond the Mississippi. Everywhere he 
was received with honor and with enthusiasm. 

Twice he was oflFered the chair of history in 
Johns Hopkins University, and in 1887 Clark 
University also made an eflFort to bring him 
l)ack to this country. 

Although pre-eminently a scholar, Mr. von 
Hoist shrank from no public duty. In 1881 he 
was summoned by the grand duke of Baden to 
membership in the upper chamber of the Land- 
tag for two years ; and in 1883 he was elected 
by the university as its representative, and was 
successively re-elected for three terms of four 
years each, remaining in office until his depar- 
ture for the University of Chicago in 1892. In 
1889 he was made privy councilor, and during 
the last two sessions he was chosen vice- 
president of the upper chamber. At the urgent 
request of the Liberal party, Mr. von Hoist 
consented to stand as a candidate for the 
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Reichstag, in 1890, for the district of Freiburgf. 
Owing to the Ultramontane influence, his elec- 
tion was hopeless ; but he fought the campaign 
through with great vigor and ability. 

In 1892 Professor von Hoist left the Univer- 
sity of Freiburg to take the headship of the 
Department of History in the University of 
Chicago ; and from the founding of the Univer- 
sity to his complete physical breakdown in 1899 
he was an exceedingly active member of the 
Faculty, with the exception of one year's ab- 
sence in search of renewed strength. The Uni- 
versity refused to accept his resignation when it 
was handed in, and even to the last his name 
remained on the rolls of the institution. 

In the history of American scholarship there 
probably has been no more strenuous and 
indomitable figure than that of Professor von 
Hoist — a figure that will long remain in the 
memories of men the symbol of intellectual 
power, of scholarly ambitions, and of glowing 
moral earnestness. 



A TRAINING CENTER FOR SOCIAL WORKERS.' 
BY en AH AM TAYLOR, 

Those of us who have been longest and most 
directly at work among the people have all along 
felt the force of two facts. One is the lack of 
trained helpers and heads of departments in 
every line of social service. The other is the 
unfailing supply of people capable of training 
and, when trained, of high efficiency. The 
money, time, and talent thus wasted are too 
costly longer to pass unchallenged. 

The invaluable time of the experts at the head 



^The following announcement of a new department 
of University work was recently prepared by Professor 
Graham Taylor, under whose direction it has been in- 
augurated. The first meeting was held, in accordance 
with the announcement, on January 12, 1904, at Hull 
House, and was attended by a large number of interested 
persons. The number of registrations is in excess of 
that originally anticipated. The lectures are delivered 
regularly in Room 429, Fine Arts Building, 203 Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago. 



of these public and private institutions, which 
is all needed for their management, is wastefuUy 
diverted to breaking in their subordinates. Less 
money in efficient hands produces better results 
than larger funds conditioned by untrained help. 
Economy in administration and the social value 
of the work would be more eflfectively promoted 
by the supply of trained workers than by any- 
thing else. While a certain amount of attention 
to a personal adjustment is inevitable, much pre- 
liminary fitting and training can precede or 
accompany every worker's entrance upon such 
work. Even without any such help from others, 
some of our Chicago workers have picked up 
training enough to qualify them for positions 
of trust and honor. 

So widely has the practicability of more sys- 
tematic training been felt that courses of study 
and observation are being conducted by some 
charitable societies and industrial corporations, 
as well as by colleges. At the greater centers 
training schools are being established to meet 
the more varied demand. In taking this great 
step forward for the advancement of every 
effort to improve our social and civic conditions 
Chicago has been anticipated only by London, 
New York, and Boston. 

NEW UNIVERSITY EXTENSION ENTERPRISE. 

At the initiative of a settlement worker, 
heartily supported by the representatives of 
practically all the private and public charity and 
correctional institutions of the city, the Univer- 
sity of Chicago will furnish the great facilities 
of its Extension Department for the establish- 
ment and development of training centers and 
correspondence courses. The following official 
prospectus is about to be issued : 

SOCIAL SCIENCE CENTER. 

For practical training in philanthropic and social 
work under the direction of Graham Taylor. Announce- 
ment preliminary to the opening of the institute, January 
12, 1904. Fine Arts Building, 203 Michigan Avenue, 
Room 429. 
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PKOVISXOJIAL COURSE OF LECTUKE STtTDIES. 

I. " Introduction to the Study of Philanthropic and 
Social Work" — five lectures by Professor Graham 
Taylor (Tuesday erening, 8 to 9 o'clock, from January xa 
to February 9) : 

I. " Relation of the Social Sciences to Philanthropic 
Work." 

z, ** Reciprocal Obligations of the Indiyidual and the 
Community." 

3. " Function of Institutions in Personal and Public 
Ufe." 

4. *' Economic Principles Applied to Philanthropy." 

5. ** The Ethics of Personal and Institutional Senrice." 

II. " Personal, Institutional, and Public Effort for 
Dependents" — twenty-four lectures by Professor Charles 
R. Henderson, University of Chicago; Hastings H. Hart, 
Children's Home and Aid Society; Ernest P. Bicknell, 
Chicago Bureau of Associated Charities; Miss Julia C 
Lathrop, of Hull House; Miss Harriet Fulmer, Visiting 
Nurses' Association ; Johp J. Sloan, superintendent of 
the House of Correction ; and Alexander Johnson, Indi- 
ana State School for the Feeble-Minded. (Tuesdays and 
Fridays, from February 16 to May 6, 8 to 9 p. m.) 

This course will include studies of the sources of 
information, the registration of cases, and the causes of 
dependency; efforts for needy families in their homes; 
destitute, neglected, delinquent, defective, and crippled 
children; institutional care of destitute adults; provi- 
sion for the sick poor in their homes through visiting 
nurses, by dispensaries, and in hospitals; help for con- 
victed, paroled, and discharged prisoners; principles and 
methods of charity organizations; public charities, their 
province, institutions, administration, methods, legislative 
basis, and their relation to private philanthropies. 

III. Preoccupying and Preventive Policy, Agencies, 
and Method " — eight lectures by Professor Graham 
Taylor; Miss Jane Addams, of Hull House; Raymond 
Robins, of the City Homes Association; Miss Mary 
McDowell, of the University of Chicago Settlement; 
George W. Perkins of the Cigarmakers' International 
Union ; and Professor (Charles Zueblin, of the University 
of Chicago. (Tuesdays and Fridajrs, 8 to 9 p. m., from 
May 10 to June 3.) 

1. " Summary of Legislation on Housing, Sanitation, 
Employment, School Attendance, Sale of Liquor to 
Minors, etc." 

2. " Improved Dwellings, Open Spaces, Public Play- 
grounds, and Parks." 

3. " Extension of the Public Schools and Educational 
Agencies to Meet Social Needs, by Vacation Schools, 
Neighborhood Centers, etc." 

4. " Co-operative Associations." 

5. " Province of the Public Support and Management 
of Social Utilities." 

6. " Insurance Benefits of Trades Unions, Fraternal 
Orders, etc." 

7. " Function of Social Settlements." 

8. " Ethical and Religious Resources." 

FIELD WORK AND OBSERVATION. 

These courses will be supplemented by carefully super- 
vised visits to public institutions and private philan- 
thropic agencies and by opportunities for discussion 
with instructors and fellow-students. Certificates will be 
granted for satisfactory completion of the lecture course 
and field work. 



The first session of the class, January xa, 7 : 30 p. m., 
will be held at Hull House, 335 Halsted Street, in con- 
nection with the Philanthropic Workers' Oob meeting. 

SUCCESS IN LONDON AND NEW YORK. 

The practical value of this lecture-study and 
field work has been demonstrated both at home 
and abroad. In London, it is interesting to 
note, the initiative was given to such educa- 
tionsd effort by the Women's University Settie- 
ment, of which Miss Helen Gladstone, daughter 
of the great prime minister, is the resident war- 
den. From tiie year's course of study and prac- 
tice furnished there, well-trained women have 
gone forth to occupy paid or honorary positions 
at many centers of influence and usefulness. 
Those engaged in this effort have joined forces 
with Charles S. Loch, of the London Charity 
Organization Society, and others, in organizing 
a sdiool of sociology and social economics. The 
demand for its instruction was proved at the 
first session by a large attendance and wide pub- 
lic approval. It is still more successful this 
second year. The summer school in philan- 
thropic work conducted by the New York City 
Charity Organization Society has drawn so 
many students from far and wide, not a few of 
them from the West, that it begins a full two- 
year course this season. 

NECESSITY FOR TRAININa 

The announcement of our Chicago social- 
science center, outlined above, is only provisional 
and preparatory to a full course covering two 
years, which will be opened next autiunn. In 
addition to this, the Senate of the University 
of Chicago has also adopted an academic cur- 
riculum for a College of Religious and Social 
Service, which will be co-ordinate with the 
College of Arts and Literature and the College 
of Commerce and Administration. This course 
will be more exacting in its requirements 
for admission, will cover four years, and will 
lead to a University degree. It will afford 
students of the center opportunities to carry 
their studies farther, while the students of the 
College will share the value of the practical 
observation and field work furnished by the 
center. It is confidently expected that the offer 
to supply training will develop a constantly 
growing demand for it among those in institu- 
tional work, social movements, church agencies, 
shop secretaryships, and the civil service, as 
well as by many who should bear a larger share 
of citizenship. 
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A UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO CLA88 IN PALESTINE, 

On Saturday, January 30, 1904, a party of 
students from the University of Chicago will 
sail from Boston on the Steamer " Canopic," of 
the White Star line, for Alexandria, on the way 
to Palestine for two months of study of the 
geography, history, manners and customs, and 
the work of excavation in the Holy Land. The 
party will be in charge of Assistant Professor 
Herbert L. Willett, of the Department of 
Semitic Languages and Literatures, and con- 
sists of the following persons : Rev. George A. 
Miller, Covington, Ky.; Rev. J. H. Goldner, 
Qeveland, O. ; Rev. C. B. Newman, Indian- 
apolis, Ind. ; Rev. L. E. Sellers, Terre Haute, 
Ind. ; Rev. P. M. Kendall and wife, Columbus, 
Ind. ; Mrs. Fontaine Merriwether, Sedalia, Mo. ; 
Miss Mary Coleman, Springfield, 111.; Misses 
Alice and Lena Tuxbury, N. Tonawanda, N. 
Y.; Rev. William Ray Dobyns, St. Joseph, 
Mo. ; Rev. Thomas Harris, Clinton, Mo. ; Mrs. 
Frank L. Damon, Kenton, O. ; Miss M. Ellen 
Cowan, Milwaukee, Wis.; Professor T. M. 
Iden, Emporia, Kan.; Rev. Owen Livengood, 
Athens, O. ; Rev. R. E. Moss, Maysville, Ky. ; 
Miss Florence Warner, New York city; Rev. 
C. R. Hudson, Franklin, Ind. ; Mrs. W. C. Hall, 
Franklin, Ind.; and Mrs. Herbert L. Willett, 
Chicago. These members of the party are reg- 
istered students of the University of Chicago, 
and the course of study pursued is one of Sie 
regular courses of the University for the Win- 
ter and Spring Quarters. Preparations have 
been made for the journey by all the members 
of the class, several required text-books on 
Palestinian history and geography having been 
read in connection with biblical studies during 
the past three months. 

Dtiring the journey to Alexandria daily lec- 
tures and class exercises will be held in prepara- 
tion for the work in Palestine. Each member 
of the party has a particular subject assigned 
for special investigation, upon which a class 
thesis will be presented later, and individual 
reports will be made in the class on the different 
subjects assigned. Ten days will be spent in 
Egypt, after which the party will proceed to 
Palestine, making Jerusalem its headquarters 
for the first three weeks and spending some 
time each week in trips to interesting places in 
the vicinity, such as Jericho, the Jordan, and the 
Dead Sea, Bethlehem ,Hebron, and the Convent 



of Mar Saba, The party will then proceed 
northward with the camp from Jerusalem, 
through Samaria and Galilee, visiting all the 
points of interest on the way, and going up the 
coast from Carmel past Tyre and Sidon to 
Beirut Here the camp will be abandoned, and 
the party will go by train to Baalbek and 
Damascus, returning to Beirut From there 
the coast steamer will be taken, touching at 
C)rprus and the mainland of Asia Minor at 
several points, including Smyrna, Ephesus, 
Constantinople, Athens, Corinth, and Corfu. 
The party will reach Naples, on the return, 
about the last of April, and will have the option 
of an immediate return to the United States or 
a supplementary trip through Europe. 

On the journey through Palestine the daily 
class work will be maintained ; and, in addition 
to the lectures of Professor Willett, special ad- 
dresses will be made by local authorities on the 
country and its various groups of people. The 
different sites at which excavations have been 
conducted in the interest of archaeology will be 
visited, and the history of Palestinian explora- 
tion and excavation will be reviewed. The trip 
offers very special opportunities for a first-hand 
investigation of biblical subjects such as is 
impossible upon a hasty tourist trip through 
the country. 

The business arrangements for the journey 
have been made by Messrs. H. W. Dunning 
& Co., of Boston, whose experience in handling 
parties of tourists in the orient gives assurance 
of satisfactory conduct of the trip and the wel- 
fare of the members of the class. 

After the return to America the members of 
the class will prepare their class theses on the 
subjects assigned for special investigation, and 
will pass the usual examinations, receiving the 
same credits for the course as for any resident 
work of equal importance. It is the purpose of 
the University to send out such classes as fre- 
quently as circumstances warrant. 



THE WORK Of THE BOARD Of RECOMMENDATIONS. 

HERBERT ELLSWORTH 8LAUGHT, 
89crttary of t/i9 Board, 

The Board of Recommendations now occu- 
pies an office in Cobb Hall, where ample space 
is provided for its constantly expanding work. 
It is hoped that all Departments in the Uni- 
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versity may realize the importance of cen- 
tralizing in this office all activities concerned 
with the recommendation of students to either 
teaching or business positions. All students 
seeking positions should be asked to register 
with the Board in order that full data may be 
officially recorded both for present and future 
reference. Such data will in each case com- 
prise the student's entire scholastic history, in- 
cluding confidential statements from members 
of the Faculties in the University of Chicago. 
Thus a central bureau of information is pro- 
vided for general use in the University, for 
answering correspondence in regard to vacan- 
cies, and for facilitating prompt action when 
college presidents, superintendents, and princi- 
pals call in person to make inquiries concerning 
candidates. 

Many Departments have already made sys- 
tematic arrangements for close co-operation 
with the Board. The points of chief impor- 
tance are (a) concerted action by the members 
of the Faculty in each Department; (h) the 
designation of some member as official represen- 
tative of the Department concerning these mat- 
ters ; and (z) the formulation of some standard 
of recommendation such as has been recently 
<:nacted by the Department of German. 

The following official report from the Depart- 
ment of Chemistry on the appointments secured 
during the year 1903, through its assistance, is 
of interest in this connection : 

Mr. T. W. Appleby, High School. Moline, 111. 

Miss Edith E. Barnard, Assistant in Chemistry, Uni- 
versity of Chicago. 

Mr. W. W. Battle, Chemist, Pacific Flour Company. 

Mr. J. A. Black, Chemist, Parke, Davis & Co., 
Detroit, Mich. 

Mr. R. H. Brownlee, Instructor in Chemistry, Univer- 
sity High School. 

Mr. W. M. Bruce, Chief Chemist, Kennicott Water 
Softening Company. 

Miss Winifred Ashby, High School, New Madrid, Mo. 
Mr .Ira H. Derby, Instructor in Chemistry, University 
of Minnesota. 

Mr. G. P. Drueck, Chemist, American Sugar Refinery 
Company. 

Dr. R. B. Earle, Assistant in Chemistry, Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology. 

Mr. W. J. Gale, Chemist, American Sugar Refinery 
Company. 

Dr. J. W. Hale, Instructor, University of Michigan. 

Mr. C. M. Hogeland, Chemist, Victor Chemical 
Company. 



Mr. H. S. Hollis, Chemist, Kennicott Water Softening 
Company. 

Mr. J. E. Hora, Assistant in Chemistry, Lewis Insti- 
tute, Chicago. 

Mr. J. A. Jones, Chemist, Chesapeake Mining Com- 
pany. 

Mr. H. G. Knight, Instructor in Chemistry, University 
of Washington. 

Miss Josephine Korten, '03, Assistant in Chemistry, 
Vassar College. 

Mr. J. W. Lawrie, '04, Assistant in Chemistry, Uni- 
versity of Chicago. 

Mr. C. S. Miner, '03, Chemist, American Sugar Re- 
finery Company. 

Mr. B. P. Richardson, Southern University. 

Mr. T. E. Roberg, Chemist, Atston Paint Company. 

Mr. E. F. Scherubel, '03, Chemist, Swift & Co. 

Mr. A. O. Shaklee, High School, Seattle, Washington. 

Mr. F. J. Seiter, '03, Chemist, Schwarzschild & Suk- 
berger. 

Mr. C. H. Tether. Oklahoma University. 

Mr. L. A. Test, Instructor, Purdue University. 

Mr. H. T. Upson, Ph.D., '03. Manager and Chemist, 
Chemical Works, Buffalo. 

Mr. J. J. Vollertsen, '03. Chemist, Swift & Co. 

Miss Elizabeth Weirick, '03, Assistant in Chemistry, 
Pratt Institute, Brooklyn. 

Thirty positions in all have thus been filled 
through the assistance of the Department of 
Chemistry — fifteen positions in teaching and 
fifteen in technical lines. 

About twenty-five requests were refused on 
account of lack of candidates. These positions 
offered salaries varying from $600 to $1,500, 
one being the headship of a department of 
Chemistry in a good university, and one a posi- 
tion as chief chemist in a very large manufac- 
turing establishment. 

In addition to the above list there were from 
all sources about one hundred and eighty ap- 
pointments reported, which number, doubtless, 
does not include many still unheard from in 
several of the Departments. 

The following students or graduates of the 
University are reported as having received ap- 
pointments since the present school year began : 

Mr. J. C. Smith, Ph.B., '03, Instructor of Mathematics 
in a High School at Evansville, Ind. 

Miss £. J. Breck, Ph.B., '03, to fill temporary vacancy 
in the Department of Education at the University of 
North Dakota. 

Miss Henrietta K. Becker, A.B., 1900, Ph.D., '03, to 
teach German at Kenwood Institute, Chicago. 

Miss Meroe Conlan, Ph.B., '03, Teacher of private 
school in Oklahoma. 
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Miss S. A. Lagergren, Ph.B., *03. Teacher in tie Mc- 
Kinley School, Norway, Mich. 

Miss Lillian D. Smith, Instructor in the High School 
at Enid, Okla. 

Mr. Monroe N. Work, Ph.B., '02, A.M., '03, Teacher 
of Mathematics in the Georgia State Normal School. 

Miss Ellen Ray, Librarian in the Public Library at 
Marshalltown, la. 

Mr. F. W. Hanawalt, Professor of Mathematics at 
Albion College, Albion, Mich. 

Miss Marion Biegler, Teacher in the Esmond Street 
School at Morgan Park. 

Miss Elizabeth W. Granbery, to fill temporary vacancy 
in the Francis W. Parker School, Chicago. 

Miss Marcia O. Smith, A.B., '02, Teacher of Mathe- 
matics in the High School at Harvey, 111. 



THE BANQUET OF THE WOMAN'S ATHLETIC A880CI A- 
TION IN HUTCHINSON HALL 

The dinner g^ven by the newly organized 
Woman's Athletic Association of the Univer- 
sity, on January 22, 1904, in Hutchinson Hall, 
to all the women of the University, including 
the wives of the Trustees and of members of the 
I'aculties, was very largely attended, there being 
nearly four hundred and fifty guests present, 
among whom were the following gentlemen of 
the Faculty: the President of the University; 
Professor Harry Pratt Judson, Dean of the 
Faculties of Arts, Literature, and Science ; Dr. 
Edward Judson, of the Divinity School ; Major 
Henry A. Rust, former Business Agent of the 
University; Professor Alexander Smith, Dean 
in the Junior Colleges; Professor Wilbur S. 
Jackman, Dean of the School of Education; 
and Director A. A. Stagg, of the Department 
of Physical Culture and Athletics. 

A reception preceding the dinner was held in 
the library of the Reynolds Club House, Presi- 
dent William R. Harper ; Miss Marion Talbot, 
Dean of Women; Miss Marie G. Ortmayer, 
President of the Women's Athletic Association ; 
and Director A. A. Stagg, of the Department of 
Physical Culture and Athletics, being in the 
receiving line. 

Following the reception, the guests entered 
Hutchinson Hall to the music of the University 
Band, singing "Go, Chicago" before being 
seated. Rev. Dr. Edward Judson, of the Divi- 
nity School, returned thanks. The University 
Band furnished music during the dinner, and 
songs were sung with great enthusiasm. In 



the more formal program following, it was the 
aim of the Program Committee, of which Miss 
Ethel Jaynes was chairman, to have every 
organized woman's activity in the University 
represented. 

Miss Vida R. Sutton, an active member of 
the University of Chicago Dramatic Club, was 
the toastmaster; and toasts were responded to 
by Miss Marion Talbot, representing the women 
of the University in general; by Mrs. Gordon 
J. Laing, representing the women of the Fac- 
ulty ; by Mrs. Charles R. Henderson, represent- 
ing the University Settlement League ; and by 
Miss Sophonisba P. Breckinridge, represent- 
ing the Women's Union. The toast of the 
Woman's Athletic Association was alphabetic 
in character, each of the twenty-six g^rls re- 
sponding in order by giving a verse beginning 
with a letter of the alphabet. The " stunts " by 
** faculty wives " were responded to by Miss 
Myra Reynolds, Mrs. Oscar L. Triggs, and 
Mrs. J. Franklin Jameson. 

President Harper outlined in his address the 
proposed plans for the new buildings to be 
erected on the women's quadrangles in the 
blocks bounded by Lexington and Kimbark 
Avenues and Fifty-eighth and Fifty-ninth 
Streets. Among other things, the President 
said: 

The plans include first of all a women's gjrmnasium, 
as large, as beautiful, and as conveniently arranged as 
the men's gymnasium, which we are soon to dedicate. 
The plans include also a building to serve the purpose 
of reception rooms, caf6, and commons ; a third building, 
intended for an assembly room and a reference library; 
still other buildings for fine arts and music ; and new 
halls in addition to those now occupied by the women 
for living purposes. 

The President also announced that, although 
means were not yet forthcoming for the erec- 
tion of these buildings a commission headed 
by Miss Marion Talbot, Dean of Women, and 
including women from every Department of 
the University, as well as members representing 
Chicago club and social life, would consider the 
plans for new buildings and make suggestions 
to the University Board of Trustees with refer- 
ence to specific arrangements. The following 
women will constitute the commission: 

Associate Professor Marion Talbot, Dean of 
Women; Miss Gertrude Dudley, Director of 
the Women's Gymnasium ; the Heads of the 
Women's Houses ; three women who are mem- 
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bers of the Faculties; three wives of Trustees 
of the University ; three women of the Univer- 
sity Settlement League ; the president and sec- 
retary of the Women's Athletic Association; 
the three vice-presidents of the Woman's 
Union; the president and secretary of the 
Women's Christian League; three representa- 
tives of the Alumnae Association ; three women 
representing Chicago club and social life ; the 
women on the Board of the Christian Union; 
the women on the Student Councils; two 
women each frofn the Junior Colleges, the 
Senior Colleges, the Graduate Schools (includ- 
ing the Law and Medical Schools), and the 
School of Education. 



attractive place for the presentation of new 
plays by the Dramatic Club, among which, it is 
quite possible, will be Mr. Yeats's new drama 
entitled The King's Threshold, the proof-sheets 
of which he has promised to send to the club. 



WILLI Ant BUTLER YEATS A GUEST OF THE 
DRAMATIC CLUB. 

The Land of Heart's Desire, which was pre- 
sented in the Autumn Quarter by the University 
of Chicago Dramatic Qub, was repeated in the 
theater of the Reynolds Club House on January 
14 in the presence of the author of the drama, 
Mr. William Butler Yeats, the Irish poet and 
leader in the movement for a revival of the 
old Celtic literature. 

Mr. Yeats was the guest of the Dramatic 
Club and was welcomed by a reception com- 
mittee made up of members from tfie Faculty 
of the Department of English, among whom 
were Associate Professor Myra Reynolds, Pro- 
fessor and Mrs. William D. MacClintock, As- 
sistant Professor Robert M. Lovett and Mrs. 
Lovett, and Dr. and Mrs. Oscar L. Triggs. 

At the close of the play Mr. Yeats made some 
interesting and suggestive remarks, taking 
occasion, by way of introduction, to compli- 
ment in particular the interpretation of " Marie 
Bruin" by Miss Vida Sutton, the charm and 
grace of whose acting were especially effective. 
Mr. Yeats expressed the opinion that college 
students should choose for presentation such 
plays as are not usually attempted by profes- 
sional actors — literary plays of a high quality 
— and should give them simply, with little 
stage business, and with much attention to 
clearness and beauty of vocal interpretation. 

The audience present by invitation filled the 
theater, which received general praise for its 
artistic effects in the way of stage curtain and 
wall decoration. It will make an especially 



UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO REPRESENTATIVES 

AT THE HEETIMOa OP THE AHEHIOAN HI8T0HICAL MHO 

EOOMOMIO A880CIATI0M8. 

The annual meetings of the American His- 
torical Association and the American Economic 
Association were held in the dty of New Or- 
leans during the recent holiday recess. Those 
who attended from the Faculties of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago were : Professor J. Franklin 
Jameson, Head of the Department of History; 
Professor Albion W. Small, Head of the De- 
partment of Sociology; Professor Charles R. 
Henderson, of the same Department ; Associate 
Professor Edwin E. Sparks, of the Department of 
History ; Assistant Professor Henry R. Hatfield, 
of the Department of Political Economy; 
Dr. James W. Thompson and Dr. Joseph P. 
Warren, of the Department of History; and 
Dr. Charles E. Merriam, of the Department of 
Political Science. Of these Mr. Jameson, Mr. 
Small, and Mr. Hatfield took part in the 
discussions. 

The associations were guests of the Louisiana 
Historical Society and of Tulane University 
on several pleasant social occasions. One of 
these was a luncheon in the historic cabildo, or 
city hall, in which the transfer of Louisiana to 
the United States took place a hundred years 
ago. 

By unanimous vote the associations agreed to 
meet in Chicago next year, as guests of the 
University of Chicago, Northwestern Univer- 
sity, and the Chicago Historical Society. The 
meetings will be held during the winter vaca- 
tion, beginning December 27. 



A NEW BUILDING FOR THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
SETTLEMENT. 

On January 19, 1904, at a special meeting of 
the University of Chicago Settlement Board 
held at the Quadrangle Qub, announcement 
was made that a new building for the Univer- 
sity Settlement in the Stock Yards district was 
now assured. It will be located on property 
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already owned by the Settlement, adjoining the 
present gymnasium on Gross Avenue between 
I**orty-sixth and Forty-seventh Streets. 

The cost of the building is estimated at $25,- 
000 to $30,000, and about half of this amount 
has already been pledged by friends of the Set- 
tlement work. The above estimate does not 
include the cost of equipping the building, for 
which purpose $2,000 has been practically prom- 
ised by friends. 

The architect of the new building will be Mr. 
Dwight H. Perkins, who drew fie plans for 
Hitchcock Hall. Plans are already completed, 
and work on the new structure will probably 
begin at once. 

The building is to be devoted to the main 
work of the Settlement. At one end of the 
building will be located the living-rooms of the 
Settlement residents, and a dining-room and 
kitchen. Here also will be the reception rooms 
and the office of the head resident. The assem- 
bly halls and club-rooms will occupy the other 
end of the building. 



THE ANNUAL HOLIDAY TRIP OF THE UNIVERSITY 
GLEE AND MANDOLIN CLUBS. 

On January 2, 1904, the members of the Uni- 
versity Glee and Mandolin Qubs returned from 
the usual holiday tour of concerts, the trip this 
year extending through Iowa to Nebraska, 
Kansas, and Missouri. The clubs were absent 
twelve days, and were enthusiastic in their re- 
port of the appreciation on the part of their 
audiences and of the hospitality of the com- 
munities visited. The clubs gave a concert at 
Fort Leavenworth, Kan., on New Year's Eve. 

The itinerary of the clubs was as follows: 
Dubuque, la.; Clinton, la.; Rock Island, 111.; 
Muscatine, la.; Washington, la.; Burlington, 
la. ; Ottumwa, la. ; Qiariton, la. ; Auburn, 
Neb.; Leavenworth, Kan.; Maryville, Mo. 

The successful management of the clubs on 
the trip was due to Mr. George McHenry, a 
student in the Senior Colleges and the Law 
School. His successor for the next season is 
Mr. A. T. Stewart, who is also from the Senior 
Colleges and a member of the Law School. 



A NEW MEMBER OF THE LAW SCHOOL FACULTY. 

With the beginning of the Winter Quarter 
the Faculty of the University Law School was 
increased by the addition to its number of As- 
sistant Professor Harry A. Bigelow, recently 
a resident in the Hawaiian Islands. 

Mr. Bigelow was graduated from Harvard 
University in 1896, receiving his degree summa 
cum laude, and being elected to membership in 
the Phi Beta Kappa society. In the autumn of 
1896 he entered the Harvard Law School, and 
obtained his degree of LL.B. in 1899, cum laude. 
For two years he was a member of the editorial 
board of the Harvard Law Review. 

After graduation Mr. Bigelow spent a year 
practicing law in Boston and teaching criminal 
law in the Harvard Law School. In 1900 he 
went to the Hawaiian Islands and began the 
practice of law in Honolulu with the firm of 
Kinney, Ballou & McQanahan, of which he be- 
came a member in 1901. In 1903 Mr. Bigelow 
withdrew from this firm to form a partnership 
with Judge A. S. Hartwell, formerly a judge 
of the supreme court of the islands. 



A DISTINGUISHED HONOR TO PROFESSOR GEORGE E. 
HALE. 

A high honor to the University has come in 
the awarding of a gold medal by the Royal 
Astronomical Society of London, England, to 
Professor George Ellery Hale for his work in 
solar research and photography. Mr. Hale is 
Professor of Astrophysics, and has been Direc- 
tor of the Yerkes Observatory at Williams Bay, 
Wis., since its opening in 1896. He is also 
joint editor of the Astrophysical Journal. In 
1902 Mr. Hale received the Rumford medal, 
conferred by the American Academy of Arts 
and Sciences, and in 1903 the Draper medal, 
conferred by the National Academy of Sciences. 

On account of his absence in California with 
his family, Professor Hale will be unable to go 
to London to receive the medal in person, and 
it will be forwarded to him through the Ameri- 
can ambassador. 



A NEW CATHOLIC CLUB IN THE UNIVERSITY. 
On Saturday evening, January 16, the Catho- 
lic students of the University met in the assem- 
bly room of Lexington Hall to organize a new 
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club of members of that religious belief. More 
than a hundred students attended, and sixty be- 
came charter members of the new organization. 
It was generally agreed that the former Catholic 
Club was in many ways inadequate. The selec- 
tion of a name and the adoption of a constitu- 
tion were deferred to a future time. 

An election for officers of the new club re- 
sulted as follows: president, Mr. Edward M. 
Kerwin; first vice-president, Mr. Edward R. 
Gannon; second vice-president, Mr. M. J. 
Lynch; recording secretary. Miss Rose Mc- 
Hugh ; corresponding secretary. Miss Winifred 
M. Reid; treasurer, Mr. Eugene L. Hartigan. 
The foregoing officers, with Miss Grace Reddy, 
form the executive committee. 



THE FACULTIES. 



With the beginning of the Winter Quarter, 
1904, Mr. George B. Zug began his work as 
Instructor in the History of Art. 

Dr. Ralph W. Webster, Associate in Physio- 
logical Chemistry, is going to Germany and 
Vienna for a year to study internal medicine. 

Professor John M. Coulter, Head of the De- 
partment of Botany, has returned from an ab- 
sence of nine months, spent chiefly in Europe. 

Dr. S. A. Matthews has been appointed an 
Assistant in Pharmacology, and Mr. Hugh 
McGuigan, an Assistant in Physiological Chem- 
istry. 

Associate Professor Edwin E. Sparks, of the 
Department of History, is engaged in editing 
the " Johnson Narrative " for Burrows Brothers' 
reprints of Americana. 

The new president of the University of Wis- 
consin, Charles Richard Van Hise, who has 
been Non-Resident Professor of Structural 
Geology in the University of Chicago, received 
from the University at the last Convocation, in 
December, 1903, the degree of Doctor of Laws. 

Assistant Professor Bradley M. Davis, of the 
Department of Botany, has received the appoint- 
ment to a Carnegie table at the Zoological Sta- 
tion, Naples, for the spring of 1904. Following 
his work of investigation at Naples, Mr. Davis 
will spend the summer at the Marine Biological 
Laboratory, Woods Hole, Mass. 



Dr. Nathaniel Butler, Professor of Education 
and Director of Co-operating Work, received 
from Colby College, Maine, in June, 1903, the 
degree of Doctor of Laws. 

Professor Ira M. Price, of the Department of 
Semitic Languages and Literatures, received 
from Dennison University, on June 11, 1903, 
the degree of Doctor of Laws. 

The pond in Hull Court, which is intended 
for the joint use of the Departments of Zo61og>* 
and Botany, has been completed. It will be 
planted and stocked in the spring. 

Professor John Dewey, Head of the Depart- 
ment of Philosophy, attended the meeting of the 
Psychological Association at St Louis, and 
spoke on " The Psychology of Judgment." 

Professor Shailer Mathews, Jimior Dean of 
the Divinity School, was elected Vice-President 
of the University Congregation at the Decem- 
ber (1903) meeting of the Congregation. 

The French Conversational Qub of the Ro- 
mance Department has met weekly since its 
organization in October, 1902. It has main- 
tained an average attendance of thirty. 

During the month of January President 
Henry Churchill King of Oberlin College, Ohio, 
and Rev. Philip Moxom, D.D., of Springfield, 
Mass., acted as University Preachers. 

The new Law Building is expected to be oc- 
cupied by the Law School for the Spring Quar- 
ter, 1904. The Department of Philosophy will 
have temporary quarters in the same building. 

Dr. James Nevin Hyde, Professorial Lecturer 
on Dermatology and Secretary of the Faculty 
of Rush Medical College, has been made corre- 
sponding member of the Berlin Dermatological 
Society. 

Hon. Francis W. Parker, Professorial Lec- 
turer on Patent Law and a member of the Uni- 
versity Board of Trustees, received the degree 
of Doctor of Laws from Shurtleff College at 
Upper Alton, 111., in June, 1903. 

The Biblical World for January, I904» has 
for its frontispiece a facsimile of the irade 
issued by the Turkish government to the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, which grants permission 
from the Sultan to conduct archaeolc^cal exca- 
vations at Bismya in Babylonia. 
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"Will Living Matter Be Formed Artifici- 
ally ? " is a striking contribution in the January 
number of The World To-Day, by Albert P. 
Matthews, Assistant Professor of Physiological 
Chemistry. 

Associate Professor Frederick Starr, of the 
Department of Sociology and Anthropology, 
has been given a corresponding membership in 
the Sociedad Mexicana de Geografia y Estadis- 
tica. 

Assistant Professor J. W. A. Young, of the 
Department of Mathematics, expects to spend 
most of his year of absence in Paris and will 
make there a special study of the French school 
system. 

Dr. Saul Epsteen, of the Department of 
Mathematics, has been appointed associate edi- 
tor of School Mathematics, and also editor, for 
one year, of the American Mathematical 
Monthly. 

Dn Waldemar Koch, Associate in Pharma- 
cology, has resigned to accept the assistant pro- 
fessorship of pharmacology and physiological 
chemistry in the University of Missouri at 
G)lumbia, Mo. 

Dr. Charles J. Chamberlain, of the Depart- 
ment of Botany, has received from the Botanical 
Society of America a grant to defray the ex- 
penses of a trip to Jalapa, Mexico, for the pur- 
pose of studying cycads. 

Assistant Professor Herbert L. Willett, of the 
Department of Semitic Languages and Litera- 
tures, conducts a party of twenty students to 
Palestine and the East The tour extends from 
February to May, inclusive. 

The celebration of the tenth anniversary of 
the organization of the University of Chicago 
Settlement in the Stock Yards district took 
place in the Settlement Gymnasium, 4630 Gross 
Avenue, on January 27, 1904. 

In the annual prize oratorical contest held 
before the Hamilton Club of Chicago, Mr. 
Thomas Jones Meek, the representative of the 
University of Chicago, spoke on "Alexander 
Hamilton, the Practical Idealist." 

During the holidays President William R. 
Harper gave an address on the subject of " The 
Structure of Hosea 4 : i — 7 7 " before the Soci- 
ety of Biblical Literature and Exegesis at its 
annual meeting in New York city. 



Mr. Ernest Edward Irons, S.B. (University 
of Chicago), 1900, Assistant in die Depart- 
ment of Pathology and Bacteriology, was given 
the degree of Doctor of Medicine by Rush 
Medical College in December, 1903. 

A timely and suggestive article in the January 
number of The World To-Day is that entitled 
"Against the Machine or In the Machine?" 
It was written by Dean Harry Pratt Judson, 
Head of the Department of Political Science. 

Mr. Norman MacLeod Harris, Associate in 
Bacteriology, is a member of the American 
Public Health Association, of the Society of 
American Bacteriologists, and of the American 
Association of Pathologists and Bacteriologists. 

The opening article in the January number 
of the Botanical Gazette is "The Morpholep 
of Elodea Canadensis," which contains the re- 
sults of investigations by Mr. Robert B. Wylie, 
in the Hull Botanical Laboratory. Four full- 
page plates accompany the article. 

On January 13, before the Woman's Union, 
interesting and humorous reminiscences of the 
early life of the University were given by Miss 
Marion Talbot, Miss Elizabeth Wallace, and 
Miss Myra Reynolds, the respective heads of 
Green, Beecher, and Foster Houses. 

Mr. Slason Thompson, for many years con- 
nected with tlie Chicago Record-Herald and 
other Chicago newspapers as an editorial writer, 
gave an address before the students of the 
Senior Colleges January 13. The subject of his 
address was "Journalism as a Profession." 

The telescope for the Bruce photc^japhic 
observatory, a new and important adjunct to the 
Yerkes Observatory, has just been completed 
at the shops of Warner & Swazey, in Qeveland, 
O. A well-equipped building is ready for 
the instrument, which is to be in charge of 
Professor Edward E. Barnard, of the Yerkes 
Observatory. 

The opening article in the Biblical World for 
January, 1904, is "The Oriental Exploration 
Fund," by Professor Ira M. Price, of the De- 
partment of Semitic Languages and Literatures. 
Mr. Price has also in the same number a short 
contribution on "The German Oriental Society." 
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The first part of Georg Simmers " Sociology 
of Conflict " was translated by Professor Albion 
W. Small, Head of the Department of Sociology, 
for the January number of the American Jour- 
nal of Sociology, . Mr. Small also has in the 
same number a second " Note on Ward's Ture 
Sociology/ " 

President William R. Harper contributes in 
the January issue of the Biblical World the first 
of a series of " Constructive Studies in the Pro- 
phetic Element in the Old Testament." The 
introductory study has to do with the general 
scope of the prophetic element, its content and 
classification. 

Professor James H. Tufts, Associate Profes- 
sor James R. Angell, and Assistant Professor 
Addison W. Moore, of the Department of Phi- 
losophy, attended the meeting of the Philosophi- 
cal Association at Princeton, N. J., during the 
holidays. Mr. Tufts read a paper, and was also 
elected a member of the Council for three years. 

Assistant Professor Herbert E. Slaught, of 
the Department of Mathematics, spent the year 
1902-3 for the most part in Berlin, where he 
made a special study of the secondary-school 
system of Prussia as represented by the Gymna- 
sien of Berlin. Mr. Slaught also attended lec- 
tures at the University of Berlin, and made use 
of the Royal Library in connection with the 
preparation of text-books in his particular field. 

On Thursday evening, January 7, 1904, there 
was held under the auspices of the Sociology 
Club a memorial meeting for Herbert Spencer. 
Associate Professor George E. Vincent, of the 
Department of Sociology, spoke on "Spencer: 
the Man ; " Professor John Dewey, Head of the 
Department of Philosophy, spoke of " Spencer's 
Contribution to Philosophy ; " Professor Albion 
W. Small, Head of the Department of Soci- 
ology, spoke on "Spencer: the Sociologist;" 
and Dr. Charles E. Merriam, of the Department 
of Political Science, spoke of "Spencer: the 
Political Theorist." 

Through the Lecture Study Department of 
the University Extension Division there was 
arranged in January, in co-operation with the 
Alliance Frangaise, a series of illustrated lec- 
tures in French on the subject of French art. 
The lectures were given in Fullerton Hall, at 



the Art Institute, by M. Andre Michel, director 
of the department of French sculpture in the 
Louvre. 

In the Carnegie Institution at Washington 
there has been organized a department of exper- 
imental biology, and a biolc^cal laboratory 
will be established at Cold Spring Harbor, Long 
Island. Associate Professor Charles B. Daven- 
port, of the Department of Zoolc^, has been 
appointed to the directorship of the laboratory, 
and authorized to prepare plans for buildings 
and for the organization of the laboratory. 

At the home of Associate Professor T. At- 
kinson Jenkins, of the Department of Romance 
languages and Literatures, on December 26, 
1903, steps were taken toward the organization 
of a Swarthmore College club for the central 
West. Ex-President Edward H. MagiU, LL.D., 
was in attendance. The number of Swarthmore 
graduates and former students residing in Chi- 
cago and the neighboring states is about two 
hundred. 

During the Autumn Quarter the Department 
of Geology had the largest number of graduate 
students in the history of the University. The 
First Term of the Winter Quarter Dr. E. R. 
Buckley, State Geologist of Missouri, g^ve a 
double minor course on " Non-metallic Eco- 
nomic Geology;" and the Second Term Dr. 
H. F. Bain, of the United States Geological 
Survey, gave a similar course on "Ore De- 
posits." 

By the death of Miss Annicc E. Bradford 
Butts on January i, 1904, Kenwood Institute, 
of Chicago, lost its successful and highly re- 
spected principal, who had been associated with 
the school for seventeen years, fifteen of which 
she acted as principal. Miss Butts received her 
Master's degree from Washington University. 
From 1867 to 1871 she was principal of the 
Joliet High School, and from 1871 to 1877 she 
was a teacher in the Dearborn Seminary, Chi- 
cago. Miss Butts was principal of the Kenwood 
Institute in 1892, when it became affiliated with 
the University of Chicago. 

In Beecher Hall, on January 21, Miss Eliza- 
beth Wallace, of the Department of Romance 
Languages and Literatures, gave a reception in 
honor of Miss Mary Shaw, whose remarkable 
acting last winter in Ibsen's Ghosts is still 
remembered. Miss Shaw spoke of dramatic 
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art and her own stage experiences and ex- 
pressed especial interest in the effort of the 
University Dramatic Club to present plays of 
high literary quality. 

Professor Charles R. Barnes, of the Depart- 
ment of Botany, has been elected president of 
the Botanical Society of America, and presided 
at the meeting of the society in St. Louis, De- 
cember 28-30, 1903. Mr. Barnes is also chair- 
man of the Committee to Define the Unit of 
Botany for Admission to Colleges, and was ap- 
pointed by the Council of the North Central 
Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools 
to choose the committee. 

Associate Professor S. H. Clark, of the De- 
partment of Public Speaking, gave a public 
reading of an arrangement of George Eliot's 
Silas Marner, in Kent Theater, on the after- 
noons of January 18, 19, 20, 21, and 22. For 
the purposes of such reading the novel was 
divided into five parts, with the following heads : 
I, "A Stranger in a Strange Land;" II, "The 
Seed Brings Forth a Crop After Its Kind;" 
III, "A Bruised Reed;" IV, "And a Little 
Child Shall Lead Them ; " V, " Debts We Can't 
Pay Like Money Debts." Much interest was 
manifested in the readings, which drew con- 
stantly increasing audiences. 

Mr. Wallace Heckman, the Counsel and Busi- 
ness Manager of the University of Chicago, has 
received a high and merited honor in his elec- 
tion to the presidency of the Union League 
Gub of Chicago. Mr. Heckman is a graduate 
of Hillsdale College in Michigan, and also of 
the Union College of Law in Chicago. He is 
among the leaders of the Chicago bar; has 
been counsel for the Art Institute ; chairman of 
the Political Action Committee of the Union 
League Club ; arbitrator in Chicago street rail- 
way disputes; president of the Baptist Social 
Union of Chicago; donor of the site of the 
Eagle's Nest Camp Association — an organiza- 
tion of artists and authors at Oregon, 111., where 
Mr. Heckman has his summer home; and 
president of the Illinois Civil Service Reform 
League. 

Director George E. Hale and Mr. Ferdinand 
Ellerman, of the Yerkes Observatory, have a 
joint contribution in the Astrophysical Journal 
for January on "Calcium and Hydrogen Floc- 
culi." The article is richly illustrated by a 



series of plates, including some remarkable ones 
of the great sun-spot of October, 1903. In the 
same issue Mr. George W. Ritchey, superin- 
tendent of instrument construction at the Yerkes 
Observatory, writes "On Methods of Testing 
Optical Mirrors During Construction." 

The Department of Botany was well repre- 
sented in the American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science which met at St. Louis, 
December 28, 1903, to January 2, 1904. Pro- 
fessor John M. Coulter, Head of the Depart- 
ment, Professor Charles R. Barnes, Dr. Charles 
J. Chamberlain, and Dn Henry C. Cowles were 
in attendance, and also Mr. William J. G. I^nd, 
Mr. Robert B. Wylie, and Mr. William E. Prae- 
ger, of the same Department. Mr. Chamber- 
lain, Mr. Cowles, Mr. Land, and Mr. Wylie 
presented papers. 

At the annual conference of directors of col- 
lege athletics, held at Princeton, N. J., during 
the holidays, it was voted to give a thorough 
trial the coming year of the method of strength 
tests devised by Dr. Joseph E. Raycroft, of the 
Department of Physical Culture of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago. Mr. Raycroft, who was the 
only Western director present, presented in a 
paper an exposition of the methods to be used 
in organizing the physical-training exhibit at 
the Louisiana Purchase Exposition in St. Louis. 
Mr. Raycroft is in charge of the college and 
general educational features of the physical- 
training exhibit at St. Louis, acting as a sub- 
committee of the Exposition athletic board. 

At the Quadrangle Club on January 19 the 
University of Chicago Settlement League cele- 
brated the tenth anniversary of the organization 
of the University Settlement Miss Mary E. 
McDowell, Head Resident of the Settlement, 
spoke of her ten years' experience as a settle- 
ment worker in the Stock Yards district Miss 
Stone and Miss Pettit, of the Log Cabin Settle- 
ment in Kentucky, gave a highly interesting 
account of their work among the mountain 
whites of Kentucky, and also exhibited and had 
for sale articles of their manufacture, including 
specimens of weaving, basketry, and artificial 
flowers. 

The debate between the teams of the Univer- 
sity High School and of the Armour Academy, 
which was held before an audience of three 
hundred people in Kent Theater on January 8, 
1904, resulted in favor of the former team. Th^ 
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question debated was the following: ''Resolved, 
That Joseph Chamberlain's tariff proposals 
should be adopted by the British government." 
The successful representatives of the High 
School were Mr. Frank Fisher, Miss Grace 
Norton, and Mr. Fred Dewey. 

In the American Journal of Theology for 
January, 1904, under the title of " More Litera- 
ture on Babylon and the Bible," Professor Ira 
M. Price, of the Department of Semitic Lan- 
guages and Literatures, has reviewed a dozen 
works bearing on Babylonian research and its 
effect on Old Testament literature. In the same 
issue "Recent Literature of the Old Testa- 
ment " is the joint work of review by Professor 
George S. Goodspeed, Professor Ira M. Price, 
Assistant Professor Herbert L. Willett, and Dr. 
John M. P. Smith ; and " Recent Literature on 
Church History " is reviewed jointly by Profes- 
sor Eri B. Hulbert, Professor Franklin Johnson, 
and Associate Professor John W. Moncrief. 

The Chicago law publishers Callaghan & Co.. 
announce for publication in February a new 
book by Professor Ernst Freund, of the Law 
Faculty and the Department of Political Science. 
The book is entitled The Police Power: A Trech . 
tise on Public Policy and Constitutional Rights, 
and has three parts, the first dealing with the 
division of governmental powers, with methods 
of restraint and control, and with the relation of 
the federal government to the police power. 
The second part is included under the head of 
" The Public Welfare," and deals with primary 
social interests and economic interests. Besides 
analyzing the conditions and interests calling for 
the exercise of the police power, this division of 
the book shows to what extent under the Ameri- 
can system of government the law may, and 
does, restrain the liberty of individual action. 



The last division of the book treats of funda- 
mental rights under the police power, giving a 
full account of the various aspects of liberty, of 
the protection of vested rights, and of the prin- 
ciple of equality. The volume contains also a 
systematic view of statutory public law not to 
be found in other American legal treatises. 

The School Review for January is devoted to 
a record of the proceedings of the Seventeenth 
Educational Conference of the Academies and 
High Schools Affiliating or Co-operating with 
the University of Chicago. Among the pro- 
ceedings of the conference is a report by Dr. 
John M. Dodson on "The Preliminary Educa- 
tion Which Should Be Completed by the Stu- 
dent Who Contemplates Entering a Professional 
School." There is also a report on the " Short- 
ening of the College Course," from the point of 
view of the college, signed by Dr. Nathaniel 
Butier, Professor of Education in the School 
of Education ; and a paper on the " Neglect of 
Astronomy in the High School," which was 
read in the Departmental Conference on As- 
tronomy by Professor George W. Myers, of the 
School of Education. In the same proceedings 
is an abstract of a paper on " What Should Be 
Emphasized in Teaching Biology," by Profes- 
sor Wilbur S. Jackman, Dean of die Collie of 
Education; a brief discussion of "The Func- 
tion of Map-Drawing in the Teaching of Geog- 
raphy," by Assistant Professor J. Paul Goode, 
of the Department of Ge<^^phy; an account 
of the present status in Gmnany of " Interna- 
tional Correspondence of Pupils," by Mr. 
Charles Goettsch, Fellow in the Dq>artment of 
Germanic Languages and Literatures; and 
" Some Notes on Classical Training in a Ger- 
man Gymnasium," by Associate Professor 
Frank J. Miller, of the Department of the Latin 
language and Literature. 
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RECEHT PUBLICATIONS AND ADDRESSES BY MEMBERS OF THE UNIVERSITY FACULTIES.' 

TiTLK. Wmbrs PuBusmo. 



Namb. 
Abbott, Feank Feost. 



Adams, Waltbe Sydney. 



Baeestt, Stoees Baeeows. 



Bblfibld, Hbney Holmes. 



Bensley, Robbet Russell. 



Bevan, Aethue Dean. 



BoNNSE, Robbet John. 



BuTLBE, Nathaniel. 



Artieies: 
Note on Albruna. 

Reviews: 



Modem Pkiioiogy, Vol. I (1903), 
p. 294. 



Allan Pcrlcy Ball, Columbia University Studies in Classical Review, Vol. XVII 
Classical Philology, " The Satire of Seneca on the (1903), pp. 218, 219. 
Apotheosis of Claudius. 

Artieies: 

(and Edwin B. Feost). ** Two Stars with Variable Asiropkysical/oumal,}\mt,i^^. 

Radial Velocities." 

"Some Miscellaneous Radial Velocity Determina- /W</., July, 1903. 

tions with the Bruce Spectrograph." 

(and Edwin B. Feost). ** Spectrographic Observa- Ibid^ November, 1903. 

tions of Standard Velocity Stars (1902-1903)." 

(and Edwin B. Feost). "Ten Stars Whose Radial Ibid,, December, 1903. 

Velocities Vary." 

Reviews: 
** History of Astronomy." 



Addresses: 
"The Educational and Industrial Values of Manual 
Training," Woman's Club, Madison, Wis., December 
18, 1903. 

Articles: 
"Stomach." 



Astropkysical Journal, Decem- 
ber, 1903. 



" Concerning the Glands of Brunner." 

Articles: 
" The Surgical Treatment of Undescended Testicle.' 



"The X Ray as a Therapeutic Agent" 

Books: 
" Greek Composition for Schools." 

Articles: 
" Religion and the College Man." 

Reviews: 
"The New Worid and the New Thought." 
" Evolution and Man, Here and Hereafter." 

Addresses: 
Commencement addresses: Columbia School, Chicago, 
May 2; Ferry Hall, Lake Forest, 111., May 22; 
Geneseo, 111., May 28; Moline, 111., May 29; Coshoc- 
ton, Ohio, June 4; baccalaureate sermon. University 
of Maine, June 7; Lansing, Mich, June 10; St. 
Charles, III., June 11 ; Monmouth. 111., June 12; Lake 
Linde, Mich., June 17. Ten lectures, Chautauqua 
Assembly, Ottawa, Kan., July 6-17; " Present Day 
Ideals in Education," Iowa State Teachers* Asso- 
ciation, Des Moines, la., December 30. 



Wood's Reference Handbook of 
the Medual Sciences, Vol. VII 
(1903), pp. 461-74. 

Anatomiscker Anteiger,}tTL9i, Bd. 

XXIII (1903), pp. 498-507. 

Journal of American Medical 
Association, September 19, 
1903. 

Ibid., December, 1903; January, 
1904. 

Chicago: Scott, Foresman & 
Co., 1903. 

Christendom^ May 16, 1903. 

Biblical fVorld, May, 1903. 
Ibid. 



'The iMt drcular rtqoestinff data with reference to publicatioiis and addresses was sent out Januanr i, 1904; the next circular will be issued 
April I, X904. No publications andaddresscs of later date than December 31, 1903, are included in the present list. For Decennial PmbUcmtient see the 
XJiiiVBBsrrv Rbcoko, November, X90S, and February, 1903. 
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Nahx. Tru. 

Chamberlain, ChaelbsJosbph. Books: 

(and John M. Coultee). "The Morphology of 
Angiosperms." 

ArHeles: 

*' Mitosis in PeUia." 
Reviews: 

(and Campbell E. Waters). " Fcms." 

Addresses: 
" The Cytology of Apogamy," Botanical Society of 
America, St. Louis, Mo., December 30, 1903. 

Davenpoet, Hbebeet Joseph. Reviews: 

(and C. M.Walsh). "The Fundamental Problem in 
Monetary Science." 

Addresses: 
"The Political Economy of Fashion,** Sinai Templet 
Chicago, December i, 1903. 

David, Henei Charles Eduard. Addresses: 

"What Ought to be the Work of the First Year in 
French,'* Seventeenth Educational Conference of the 
Academies and High Schools Affiliated or Co-operat- 
ing with the University of Chicago, Chicago, Novem- 
ber 14, 1903. 

Articles: 
" The Origin of the Archegonium.** 



Wmax PrausHBD- 

New York: D. Appleton & Co., 
1903. 

Boianica/ GauUe, July, 1903. 

Ihid., December, 1903. 



Journal of Political Economy, 
December, 1903. 



Davis, Bradley Moore. 



Dewey, John. 



Dickson, Leonard Eugene. 



"The Origin of the Sporophyte.** 

Books: 

Editor of " Studies in Logical Theory,** and author 

of first four essays in volume. 
Articles: 

" Emerson : Philosopher of Democracy.*' 

"The Psychological and the Logical in Teaching 
Geometry.** 

" Democracy in Education.** 
Addresses: 

" Disciplinary Value of Science Teaching,** Central 
Association of Science and Mathematics Teachers, 
Chicago, November 28, 1903. 

Articles: 
"The Abstract Group Simply Isomorphic with the 
Group of Linear Fractional Transformations in a* 
Galois Field.** 

" Genational Relations for the Abstract Group Iso- 
morphic with the Linear Fractional Group in the 

"Fields Whose Elements Are Linear Differential 

Expressions.*' 

"Two Systems of Subgroups of the Quaternary 

Abelian Group in a General Galois Field.** 

" On the Subgroups of Order a Power of p in the 

Quaternary Abelian Group in the Galois Field of 

Order ^.** 



Annals of Botany, VoL XVII, 

1903- 
American Naturalist, Vol. 

XXXVIl, 1903. 

Chicago : University of Chicago 
Preio, 1903. 

International Journal of Etkics, 

July, 1903. 
Educational Review, VoL XXV, 

p. 387. 
Elementary Sckool Teacker, Vol. 

IV. 193. 



Proceedings of the London Matke- 
matical Society, Vol. XXXV, 
pp. 292-305. 

I^', pp. 443-54. 



Bulletin of the American Matke- 

maticcU Society, October, 1903. 

Ihid^ January, 1904, pp. 178-^4* 

Transactions American Matke- 
mcUical Society, Octot>er, 1903, 
pp. 371-86. 
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Namb. Titlb. 

Dickson, Leonard Eugene. Articles: 

" On the Rcducibility of Linear Groups." 

** The Subgroups of Order a Power of 2 of the Simple 

Quinary Orthogonal Group in the Galois Field of 

Order/^=8/±3." 

"Three Algebraic Notes." 

"A Generalization of Symmetric and Skew-Symmetric 
Determinants." 



Whbrb Pubushbd. 

Ibid,, pp. 434-36. 

Ibid,, January, 1904, pp. 1-38. 

American MathemaHcal Monthly , 
October, 1903, pp. 219-26. 

Ibid,, December, 1903, pp. 
253-56. 



Reviews: 
Easton, " The Constructive Development of Group Science, June 5, 1903 
Theory." 
Bachmann, ^ Niedere Zahlentheorie." 



DoDSON, John Milton. 



Zindler, " Liniengeometrie." 
Bauer, " Vorlesungen iiber Algebra." 

Addresses: 

"The Relation of the University to the Medical and 
Other Professional Schools," commencement address. 
University of Minnesota, June, 1903. 

Donaldson, Henry Herbert. Articles: 

"On a Law Detennining the Number of Medullated 
Nerve Fibers Innervating the Thigh, Shank, and 
Foot of the Frog, Rana xrirescens,** 

Epstsbn, Saul. Articles: 

"Semireducible Hypercomplex Number Systems." 

" Linear Differential Congruences." 

"Completing the Square." 

Farrington, Oliver Qvvluwgs, Books: 

"Gems and Gem Minerals" (pp. 223). 
Articles: 
"Catalogue of the Collection of Meteorites, Field 
Columbian Museum." 

Addresses: 

"Observations on the Geology and Geography of 
Western Mexico," Geological Society of America, 
St. Louis, Mo., December 30, 1903. 



Bulletin of the American Mathe- 
matical Society, 1v\y, 1903. 
Ibid, 
Ibid,, January, 1904. 

Northwestern Lancet, Septem- 
ber, 1903. 



Journal of Comparative Neurol- 
ogy, Vol. XIII, No. 3, 1903. 



Transactions of the American 
Mathetnatical Society, October, 
1903. 

Bulletin of the American Mathe- 
matical Society, October, 1903. 

Mathematical Supplement School 
Science, October, 1903. 

Chicago: A. W. Mumford, 1903. 

Field Columbian Museum Publi- 
cations, Geological Series, Vol. 
II, No. 3. 



Flickinger, Roy Caston. 

Flint, Nott William. 
Goettsch, Charles. 



Addresses: 

"The Classical Scholar in the Twentieth Century," 
annual banquet, Irving Park Reformed Church, 
Chicago, November 19, 1903. 

Books: 

"A Manual for Theme Writers." 

Addresses: 

"The International Correspondence of Pupils: Its 
Status in Germany," meeting of German teachers 
of affiliated and high schools. University of Chicago, 
November 14, 1903. 



Chicago: Scott, Foresman & Co., 
1903. 
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Goes, Willaed Claek. 



GoEsucH, William. 



Hatai, Shinkishi. 



Halb, William Gaednbe. 
Hall, Jambs Paekbe. 



Haepee, William Rainby. 



Hassblbeing, Hbineich. 



Hatfield, Hbney Rand. 



Haeeis, Noeman MacLeod. 
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Reviews: 

C. H. Judd, "Genetic Psychology for Teachers." 

Addresses: 
"Isaiah: The Man and The Prophet,*' Winona As- 
sembly, Winona Lake, Ind., Aogost 5, 1903. 

AriicUs: 
"On the Nature of the Periceilolar Network of Nerve 
Cells." 

"The Neurokeratin in the Medullary Sheaths of the 

Periphend Nerves of Mammals." 

"The Effect of Lecithin on the Growth of the White 

Rat." 

"On the Increase in the Number of Medullated 
Nerve Fibers in the Ventral Roots of the Spinal 
Nerves of the Growing White Rat" 

Books: 

(and Gael D. Buck). "A Latin Grammar." 
Revirws: 

S. P. Breckinridge, "Legal Tender.*' 

Addresses: 
"The Law School of Today," Banquet of Chicago 
Bar Association to Sir Frederick Pollock, October 
10, 1903. 

Addresses: 
"Bible Study and Personal Experience,** Central 
Young Men's Christian Association, Chicago, Sep- 
tember 27, 1903; same address. Baptist Young 
People's Union, State Association, Chicago, October 
23, 1903; "The Structure of Hosea 4:1—7: 7," 
Society of Biblical Literature and Exegesis, New 
York city, December 31, 1903. 

Reviews: 

"Agriculture for Beginners.** 

"Agriculture for the Common Schools.** 
"l^tudes sur le rot livide de la vigne.** 
Reviews: 

Meade, "Trust Finance.** 

Addresses: 

"Discussion of Surplus Reserve,*' American Econo- 
mic Association, New Orleans, La., December 30, 
1903. 

Books: 
(MuiE and Ritchie). "Manual of Bacteriology** 
(Editor American edition). 

Articles: 

(and Flexnee). "Typhoid Fever, without Intesti- 
nal Lesions.** 

(and Dabnby). "Gonorrhoeal Endocarditis.** 
(and Johnson). "Gonorrhoeal Endocarditis." 



Wmaa Fublishxd. 

Elementary School Teacher^ De- 
cember, 1903. 



Journal of Comparative Neurol- 
ogy, Vol. XIII, No. 2 Onne, 
1903). 

Ibid. 

American Journal of Physiology, 
Vol. X, No. I (September i, 
1903). 

JoumcU of Comparative Neurol- 
ogy, Vol. XIII, No. 3 (Octo- 
ber, 1903). 

Boston: Ginn & Co., 1903. 

Journal of Political Economy, 
December, 1903. 



Botanical Ganette, November, 

1903. 
Ibid, 
Ibid,, August, 1903. 

Journal of Political Economy, 
December, 1903. 



New York: The Macmillan Co., 
1903. 

Johns Hopkins Hospital Bulletin, 

No. 81, 1897. 
Ibid., No. 120, 1901. 
Ibid,, No. 139, 1902. 
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Namb. 
Harris, Norman MacLeod. 



Hbktoen, Ludwig. 



Henderson, Charles Rich- 
mond. 



HowERTH, Ira Woods. 



Hyde, James Nevin. 



TiTLK. 

Articles (coHt.) : 

(and Hunner). "Gonorrhoeal Peritonitis.' 
"CoUodium Sacs." 



(and Longcops). "Micrococcus Zymogenes.*' 

B. mortiferus (n. s.) — preliminary report. 

Articles: 
"Recent Investigations Bearing on Infectious Dis- 
eases of Unknown Etiology.*' 

"Practical and Scientific Value of Bacteriologic Ex- 
aminations of the Blood during Life." 
"Notes on Tjrphoid Fever and Scarlet Fever, with 
Special Reference to Diagnostic Value of Blood 
Cultures.'* 

"The Action of Certain Ions on the Lysino in 
Human Serum." 

Addresses: 
"Ultramicroscopic Virus," Upper Peninsula Medical 
Association, Sault Ste. Marie, Mich., July, 1903. 

Books: 
"Modem Prison Systems." 



Whbrb Pubusrso. 

Ihid., No. 135, 1902. 

Ibid,, No. 134, 1902. Central- 

bltUt fUr Baiteriologii^ Bd. 

XXXII, I, 1902. 
Centralblatt fiir Bakteriologie, 

Bd. XXX, 9, 1901. 
Ibid.. Bd. XXIX, 10, 1901. 

Journal of American Medical 

Association. August 15 and 22, 

1903. 
Milwaukee Medical JoumcU. 

July, 1903. 
Medical News, September 26, 

1903. 

Transactions Chicago Pathologi- 
cal Society. Vol. V (1903). 



Articles: 
"Report of Committee on Supervision of Penal 
Institutions." 

Articles: 

"Education and the Social Ideal." 

"What is Religion?" 

Reviews: 

E. De Michelis, "L'origine degli Indo-Europei." 

D. Draghicesco, "Le probl^me du d^terminisme 
social: D^terminisme biologique et d^terminisme 
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ADDRESSES AT THE DEDICATION OF THE FRANK DICKINSON BARTLETT QYMNASIUM.* 



THE PRESENTATION ADDRESS. 

BY AD0LPHU8 0. BARTLETT, 
Donor oftho Qymnaatum, 

Mr. President and Friends: 

I am not entitled to the praise that has been 
bestowed upon me this evening. I am simply 
the agency through which the Gymnasium is 
presented to the University. I did not build the 
Gymnasium. In the eyes of a fond father, a 
son gave promise of a life that would be of 
service to his fellow-men and that would do 
some good in the world. He did not reach the 
full years of complete manhood; and we have 
here placed this building, this window, and 
these decorations, to symbolize, as best we 
might, what we think he would have done in a 
broad and noble way, had he been spared. 

I wish I could impress upon the mind of 
every student that is now in this University, 
every young man and every young woman who 
shall come here in the future for education and 
development, that this Gymnasium is the frui- 
tion of a young life — a life in which good fel- 
lowship, truth, high aspirations, and kind deeds 
were the cardinal prindples ; that this Gymna- 
sium was built, not by the death of Frank 
Bartlett, but through his life. And in present- 
ing it to this University, sir, presenting it 
through you as President of the University of 

^The dedication of the Bartlett Gymnasium took 
place on Friday erening, January 29, 1904 ; the laying of 
the comer-ftone occurred on ThankigiTing Day, 1901. 



Chicago, I want to impress upon the minds of 
every young man and every young woman what 
I have said here today — that the Gymnasium 
was built by Frank Bartlett. I present it to the 
University of Chicago in behalf, and in the 
name, of those who loved the boy. 



THE ACCEPTANCE OF THE GYMNASIUM ON BEHALF 
OF THE UNIVERSITY. 

BY WILLIAU RAINEY HARPER, 
Protidont oftho Unhorottif. 

Ladies and Gentlemen: 

It seems a long time since we first began to 
talk about the Gymnasium. I remember one 
morning in January, or February, 1892, at the 
Murray Hill Hotel in New York city, when Mr. 
Stagg and myself discussed the subject very 
earnestly, and likewise the question of his com- 
irg to the University of Chicago. I assured 
liim most positively that, if he would come, there 
would be erected for the use of his department 
a well-equipped building. That promise, what- 
ever may be said of other promises made in 
tfiose early days, was one of slow realization. 

I think, however, that in the light of history 
we would better call the assurance given at 
that time, not a promise, but a prediction. I 
predicted, therefore, that a gymnasium would 
be built, if he would join forces with us. Pre- 
diction, as all students of prophecy well know, 
sometimes "tarries" in its fulfilment. This 
prediction was one of that kind. It has "tar- 
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ried" more than a dozen years. But there is 
still another characteristic of prediction which 
may be noticed in connection with this whole 
affair; I have in mind the point that, when at 
last the fulfilment of a prediction actually comes 
to pass, the issue sometimes far exceeds the 
literal content of the prediction, far exceeds 
even the largest hopes of the prophet who 
uttered the prediction or those of the persons 
to whom it was addressed. We may, then, go 
one step farther in the analogy; the longer a 
prediction is delayed in its fulfilment, the larger 
and more glorious is the outcome when it is 
actually realized. 

These remarks are intended partly in explana- 
tion of the situation in which we tonight find 
ourselves taking part ; partly, also, for the en- 
couragement of those other heads of depart- 
ments who still await, though not too patiently, 
the fulfilment of other predictions made in the 
days of old. I may, perhaps, add that now in 
these new days of University life, in view of 
the tardiness which has characterized the coming 
true of former predictions, no new predictions, 
not to speak of promises, are being made. 

It seems a long time, even, since we first 
began to plan the details of this building. I 
remember one morning in September of 1900, 
in a room of the Grand Pacific Hotel, when 
the Trustees met to receive the official announce- 
ment of Mr. Bartlett's purpose to undertake the 
work. We had in mind, at that time, some such 
building as this ; but it was proposed to make 
plans in accordance with which two buildings 
should be provided for the needs of the depart- 
ment ; a first building, more especially for physi- 
cal culture ; and a second, to be erected later on 
the ground just north of this. We therefore cut 
in two the great building which had before been 
sketched. The half, however, began to grow ; it 
continued to grow ; and when the time had come 
to sign the contract, it was found that the half 
which had been undertaken was exactly as large, 
so far as expense was concerned, as the whole 



that had originally been worked out The old 
*• whole " has now been finished ; but it is only 
the half of. what we are ultimately to possess. 
It was evident to all friends of the University 
that nothing less than the present building 
would satisfy present needs, and with a strong 
appreciation of this, a g^ft in addition to his 
first g^ft was made by Mr. Bartlett, which, with 
the help of other friends, has enabled us to com- 
plete the building on this much larger scale. It 
has taken many months, yes, even years, for all 
these things to come about, hut they have come. 

You will pardon me if I go back again to the 
past and recall still other things. I have in 
mind the patience with which the hundreds, and 
thousands, of men have waited all these years 
for this gymnasium: I say "waited;" and yet 
what were they waiting for? They knew, as 
year after year passed, that in their day the 
building would not be erected. They knew that 
the University might have put up something 
better than the old gymnasium ; but if this had 
been done, it would have postponed unto a future 
still more remote the acquisition of a building 
like this. And so they waited — waited and 
suffered. That was a truly vicarious suffering; 
because they suffered for the good of those who 
were to follow them. There were times when it 
was almost unbearable; times when patience 
almost became a vice; but still they waited; 
and tonight many of these men are with us, to 
rejoice with us all the more strongly because 
of the contribution which they themselves have 
made through the long years. 

I have in mind, also, that strong, handsome 
boy ; his enjoyment of life ; his beaming face ; 
his strength of heart. Then came the sudden 
message ; then weeks of waiting for the body ; 
then the putting forever away of all that re- 
mained. 

I recall when the purpose was indicated that, 
because of his removal thus early in life, some- 
thing should be done to help other men's sons 
to be stronger physically ; to grow stronger in 
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body as they grew stronger in mind. This is, 
indeed, a building for young men ; and not one 
of the tens of thousands who in coming years 
shall live stronger and purer lives, because 
Frank Dickinson Bartlett lived and died, will 
forget his name or his memory. 

This building is, or ought to be, the best and 
most efficiently equipped gymnasium in the 
country. You are most cordially invited to in- 
spect it this evening. There are still some 
things to be done before it can technically be 
called finished; but it is now ready for use; 
and within a very short time the remaining 
apparatus and equipment, already purchased, 
will be installed. 

We do not fail to recall this evening the 
beautiful contribution to the memory of him in 
whose honor the building has been erected, made 
by Mr. Hibbard. The memorial window will 
be one of the most attractive features of the en- 
tire structure. This window reached the city of 
Chicago only the day before its donor passed 
from this life. 

In accepting this building tonight, I wish to 
make record of the splendid and faithful service 
of the architects, and of Mr. Clark who has 
represented them. This building is not only 
large and strong and well arranged ; it is also 
beautiful. 

I should be guilty of a grave oversight, did I 
not express the appreciation which all of us — 
Mr. Stagg, the architects, and the Building 
Committee of the Trustees — feel for the pa- 
tient and invaluable service rendered by Dr. 
Raycroft through the entire history of this 
building enterprise. His wise suggestions have 
been adopted in very many cases ; and his super- 
vision of details will be found to have added 
much to the value of the building and its 
equipment. 

It is unnecessary for me to tell you that it 
is the tangible representation of Mr. Stagg's 
hopes and dreams. He has put into it the ex- 
perience of many years of close and definite 



study. The plans of the building throughout 
have been prepared imder his direction. May 
he live a hundred years to enjoy it, and may each 
year add to the satisfaction of his work I 

Mr. Bartlett, in fonnally accepting from your 
hands this great structure, and in pledging the 
University through all future years to preserve 
it and to maintain it for the uses to which it is 
sacredly set apart, I am unequal to the task of 
saying what is in my heart. This building is 
the realization of so many dreams; it is the 
fulfilment of so many desires. It means added 
strength of body and of mind to every man of 
the University, whether student or instructor, 
who, through the future years, will avail him- 
self of the advantages which it offers. The 
acceptance of this gift means the rolling off 
from my shoulders, and from the shoulders of 
your colleagues — the other Trustees of this 
institution — a formidable load of responsibility 
— responsibility for the life and health, yes, and 
for the character, of the yoimg men who, in 
hundreds and thousands, will continue to come 
within the walls of the University. To you, and 
those who are associated with you in this great 
gift, we present our words of thanksgiving and 
appreciation; but although these words come 
from the heart, they fail utterly to inform you 
of the depth of the feeling of which they are 
the expression. The Frank Dickinson Bartlett 
Gymnasium will stand for centuries, let us hope, 
as the memorial of a father's love seeking to 
strengthen other fathers' sons, who have lived 
and not died. 



A YOUNQ MAN'S MEMORIAL 

BY FRANK WAKELEt eUM8AULU8,i 
Prultlwt of ik9 Armour Inttltuto of Toehnohgif, 

The reins of the future have been caught and 
held by young hands. At fifteen Victor Hugo 
presented a poem to the Academy. At sixteen 
Bossuet dazzled all who heard him by his elo- 

^ The addreM at the laying of the corner-stone of the 
Bartlett Gymnaiium on Thanksgiving Day, 1901, was 
also delivered by Dr. Gunsaulus. 
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quence; and Leigh Hunt was a prolific writer 
of verses. At seventeen Michael Angelo had 
room in the palace of Lorenzo de' Medid; 
Mozart had entranced the courts of Germany; 
Chateaubriand had a commission; Alexander 
Hamilton commanded the attention of his coun- 
try; Washington Irving delighted the readers 
of the Morning Chronicle. At eighteen Charles 
Spurgeon was pastor of a congregation; 
Zwingli had read the New Testament so well as 
to doubt the authority of the church; Grotius 
had published an edition of Marcianus Capella. 
At nineteen Bach was organist at Armstadt; 
George Washington was a major ; Webster had 
understood Espinasse; Bryant had written 
Thanatopsis; George Stephenson was canning 
in his brain an improved steam engine. At 
twenty Robert Hall had an enthusiastic audi- 
ence; Alexander mounted the throne; Weber 
was producing symphonies; Schelling had 
grappled with the philosophy of Kant ; Wallace 
had made assault against the arbitrary domi- 
nance of Edward L 

At twenty-one Beethoven had added a great 
name to music; Kirke White had left his 
tremulous lyre; William Wilberforce was in 
Parliament; Mazzini was a prisoner in the 
citadel of Savona. At twenty-two Alfred began 
one of the most magnificent reigns which Eng- 
land had ever seen; his commander had made 
Wallenstein captain of the conquered fortress 
of Grau ; Hampden was in Parliament ; Savon- 
arola was robed with a splendid name; Alger- 
non Sydney had antagonized Cromwell; Ros- 
sini had excited an enthusiasm unequaled in the 
world of music; Schiller's Robbers had been 
written; Richelieu was a bishop; Sir Philip 
Sidney had been sent to complete the alliance of 
Protestantism. At twenty-three Servetus had 
found the intolerance of fanaticism; Spinoza 
was excommunicated; Rubens had "com- 
pounded from the splendor of Paul Veronese 
and the glory of Tintoretto that florid system 
of mannered magnificence which is the element 



of his art and the principle of his school;" 
Browning had written Paracelsus; Sir Henry 
Vane had filled Boston with enthusiasm ; Rich- 
ard Wagner carried with him the music of 
Lohengrin; Whitefield was preaching in the 
Tower chapel at London; Bailey had written 
Festus; Emmet had thrilled Ireland with pa- 
thetic patriotism ; Arthur Hallam had furnished 
Tennyson with his greatest poem; Htune had 
composed his treatise on Human Nature. At 
twenty-four Bismarck was captain of king's 
cavalry; Alexander had taken Thebes and had 
crossed the Hellespont; Ariosto had made his 
muse support a family; Dante was a distin- 
guished soldier and poet ; Ruskin had published 
the first volume of Modern Painters; Santa Ana 
had expelled the royalist from Vera Cruz ; Rut- 
ledge was the orator for the colonies; Sdpio 
had commanded the armies of Rome ; Sheridan 
had written The Rivals; Rienzi had come forth 
as the second Brutus; Richter had charmed 
Herden 

At twenty-five Bernard had changed "The 
Valley of Wormwood " into Clairvaux ; .Sichy- 
lus was the greatest tragic poet of Greece; 
Xavier lectured on Aristotle; Coleridge had 
written The Ancient Mariner; Huss had be- 
come a flaming herald for truth; Southey had 
burned more verses than he published during 
life. At twenty-six Robespierre defended the 
work of Franklin against ignorance; Franklin 
himself wrote the wisdom of Poor Richard; 
Roger Williams had aroused all the intolerance 
of New England ; Turner was a member of the 
Royal Academy ; Mark Antony was the hero of 
Rome. At twenty-seven Oberlin had a parish 
of 9,000 acres of rocky soil ; Daniel O'Connell 
had begtm his career as an agitator ; Corr^[gio 
had the commission to execute the frescoes on 
the cupola of San Giovanni in Parma. 

At twenty-eight Wordsworth was joint author 
with Coleridge; Warwick was a distinguished 
soldier on the Scottish border; Hannibal took 
Saguntum while Rome deliberated on its rescue ; 
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Bacon was counsel extraordinary for the queen ; 
Napoleon had revolutionized Europe. At 
twenty-nine Robert South's eloquence had 
moved British royalty ; Lord John Russell was 
a reformer in Parliament; Milton was the 
author of Comus; Arminius had liberated Ger- 
many: Cromwell had begun his work. At 
thirty Reynolds was the greatest portrait painter 
in England; and Da Vinci had said: "I will 
undertake any work in sculpture, in marble, in 
bronze, or in terra-cotta ; likewise in painting I 
can do as well as any man, be he who he may." 

All these, with the thousands of others, are 
only some of the young men who have ruled the 
world. Their life-work had been begun and its 
inspiration had been gained. John Keats, Pitt, 
Summerfield, and Macaulay are only some of 
our fair names. These are they who come into 
our thought when we dedicate to the uses of 
young scholars a building which is a memorial 
of a young man whose ministry must be exer- 
cised from both the visible and invisible realms. 

No one can remember, with anything like 
spiritual accuracy, the personality of Frank 
Bartlett without gratitude that the sovereignty 
of his influence shall be understood largely 
through an institution so characteristic of his 
full-orbed physical and mental promise. This 
is not the memorial of an old man, in whose 
career have been harvested the intimations of 
April, the thrilling processes of growth from 
many May days, the fructifying heats of June, 
and the more fiery processes of July. There 
would be a kind of strangeness in its atmos- 
phere, if the Gymnasium were other than a 
young man's monument and a young man's 
instrumentality for beneficent power. Every- 
thing which youth has of ardor and vision will 
find its welcome and home in the buoyant and 
free spirit which must pervade these stones, and 
walk through these halls with the old joy with 
which he grew so athletic in mind that we almost 
forgot how superb he was in physical resource. 

These young men whom I have mentioned 



touched humanity and exalted the definition of 
manhood while they lived with us on the earth. 
Frank Bartlett's sphere of influence was early 
removed from this world, and yet so wise and 
loving has been the benevolence of his father 
and his family that a reach of power is promised 
for him in years to come which it would have 
taken a long life, lived with every force of 
genius at work, to surpass, if indeed equal, in 
its privilege and effectiveness. When David 
Gray, the young Scotch poet, was made to con- 
fess the imminency of an early death, he wrote 
the words : 

There is life with God, 
In other Idnsdom of a sweeter air. 
In Eden every flower is blown: Amen. 

Happy, indeed, is this young man that, while 
the flower is blown in Eden, the fragrance of 
the bud which we knew abides with us ever- 
more. It would not be fair to the memory of 
this young man if the members of this Univer- 
sity should receive this Gymnasium as other 
than an appeal to them to make the body the 
finest possible servant of the mind. In other 
times physical prowess might appear as a sort 
of extemporaneous item in human life and a 
haphazard possession of untrained minds. To- 
day and here we grow physical strength and 
consequent effectiveness according to the laws 
of our being and after a divinely inwrought 
way. The hour has come when the athletic man, 
having obeyed the law that he might obtain 
liberty and mastery over himself, shall be the 
obedient son and guardian of all law and the 
champion and defender of all order. 

The type of manhood most needed today had 
fine promise in Frank Bartlett; he was an 
obedient and law-abiding vouth. No contribu- 
tion that can be made at this time is quite so 
evident and, indeed, necessary as the trained 
ability to obey law. It is strange that the asso- 
ciations of culture are too often allied with law- 
lessness. If the student and scholar are not to 
incarnate law and order, what may we expect of 
the untrained minds of a fierce democracy? In 
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order to obtain liberty and mastery, the chemist 
bows to the slightest intimation of the way 
along which chemic forces travel ; the physidst 
yields himself, with sympathy absolute and final, 
to the smallest indication of energy, and he 
obeys its manner that he may have power. His- 
torical study opens before the youth a solemn 
perspective, in which the laws of progress dis- 
obeyed are magnificent in disasters, and obeyed 
are sublime in beneficent achievements. Let this 
building be a temple in which men shall learn 
that each man's body is so far the servant of the 
soul and its effort toward realizing its highest 
destiny that the body itself must be the " temple 
of the Holy Ghost." 

Modem chivalry makes its appeal for young 
knights ; and no more lofty tone could stir the 
soul of youth to answer these demands in our 
time than that which must be heard in whispered 
eloquence from this vanished young soldier of 
the good and the true and the beautiful whose 
memorial is here dedicated. He once told me 
that it was the aim of his life to continue and 
enforce the attachment of his family to those 
causes in our city and commonwealth which 
have already prospered so largely through the 
influence of one to whom this University owes 
this memorial. 

In that war against evil which is to demand 
streng^ of body and forces of mind we must 
never omit the authoritative voice of conscience. 
Perhaps we never had so little need in national 
life of the bully and the braggart ; perhaps we 
never had such need of men of stout heart and 
liuninous conscience. We need not only 

Men whom the lust of office does not Idll; 
Men whom the spoils of office cannot buy ; 

but we need men who can ask and answer the 
question as did Shakespeare in Henry VI: 

What stronger breast-plate than a heart untainted? 
Thrice is he armed that has his quarrel just ; 
Whose conscience with injustice is completed. 
And he but naked, though locked up in steel, 



The age is weary of vulgar and soul- 
destroying success. It longs for knightly de- 
votion to what often seem to be lost causes in 
(/olitics, society, church, and state. Sane minds 
in strong bodies have less than any significance 
— they are, indeed, so many personal perils — 
unless they are baptized in the spirit of the 
Highest, who said : " He who would be chief, 
let him be the servant of all." Unless a gener- 
ous enthusiasm directs itself in every drop of a 
man's blood toward the destruction of the 
fortresses of evil, the upbuilding of the institu- 
tions of goodness, and the triumph of justice 
over mere power, our culture is a failure, and 
not a drop of any man's blood ought to be made 
more effective by education. 

A Christian university like this cannot afford 
to stop with the piety which says : 

Nothing is worth a thought beneath 

But how I may escape the death 

That never, never dies; 

Even its effort toward the physical culture of 
its students must be in harmony with that chiv- 
alry which escapes death, because it lives pro- 
foundly and loftily imder the influence of the 
cross of Christ. Physical power, like religion, 
must not be a perquisite, but a prerequisite. 
Old-fashioned duty stands before us today in 
politics, in civic life, in the half-dismayed church 
ol Christ, in a halting faithlessness in the ideals 
of art and literature ; and chivalrous youth must 
here be worthy of this building and of the mem- 
ory of Frank Bartlett, as every man learns and 
does his work in duty's name, for the duty that 
now is, and the duty that shall be. Then it shall 
be proved that 

He that ever following her commands. 

On, with toil of heart and knees and hands, 

Thro' the long gorge to the far light has won 

His path upward and prevailed, 

Shall find the toppling crags of duty scaled 

Are close upon the shining table-lands 

To which our God himself is moon and sun. 
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ADDRE88 ON BEHALF OF THE DIVISION OF PHYSICAL 
CULTURE AND ATHLETICS. 

BY AMOS ALOMZO 87466, 
Dlrtetor oft/19 D/oMon of PhffMloal CuttuM, 

All hard conditions come to an end some time. 
All wrongs will be rectified some day. Tonight 
I am an optimist. The wrong in the shape of a 
gymnasium, which this University has been per- 
petrating on its student body, is no more. No 
longer will the botany professors rage nor the 
students either. Tonight we are in a palace — 
a perfect dream of a g3rmnasium, the best in the 
world. 

I shall not dwell upon those old days which 
the alumni present even now shudder at the 
thought of. It is enough to know that what 
we all longed for, hoped for, and prayed for, is 
at hand. 

The contrast between the new and the old is 
the contrast between exhilaration and depres- 
sion. No one can enter this structure without 
feeling a sense of its exquisiteness. Everything 
in and about the building, when completed, will 
inspire that feeling. The everyday expression 
of this and that man, as I hear them — "Isn't 
this beautiful?" — shows that the perfection of 
taste and color and utility has appealed to the 
finer senses of tlie students. Wisely conducted 
exercise under such conditions cannot fail to be 
at once healthful and exhilarating. 

The completion of this beautiful structure is 
one more step toward realizing for our Univer- 
sity those fine associations and feelings about 
their college days upon which men's memories 
like to dwell. 

This is the indoor playground for the stu- 
dents, with just enough direction planned to 
make their play valuable as a health-producer 
and as a body-builder. It is a place to throw 
off care as well as the poisons of the body, for 
diverting mental blockades, for storing up new 
strength, for recuperating wasted forces. 

In its organization and in the part which it 
wiU play in the conmiunity life of the student 



body, this building will stand for equality and 
democracy and sociability, and will ably sup- 
port the Hutchinson Commons and the Rey- 
nolds Student Qub House across the way. 

As from the fabled fountain of youth, thou- 
sands willingly and imwillingly will drink of its 
health-giving waters, and in after-years will 
rise up and call the donor blessed. 

In the athletes' rubbing-room, below, the stu- 
dents have caused to be inscribed on the wall in 
luminous letters, "For Chicago I Will," as 
typifying the spirit which they wish to see 
dominate every man who represents the Univer- 
sity on its athletic teams. 

That motto has its special significance for our 
athletes. But, in a larger sense, " For Chicago 
I Will " could stand for the spirit of this build- 
ing. First of all, it is the spirit of the man who 
has made this building possible, as shown in his 
self-sacrificing life and in his broad philan- 
thropy. Secondly, the beneficences of this Gym- 
nasium inspire that spirit. 

Men's best efforts do not spring forth when 
they are in a low condition of physical life. 
Low order of health usually means a lower 
quality of work and little of it. Raise the stand- 
ard of health, and you will raise the quality and 
widen the breadth of achievement. Ambition 
mounts with larger health; depression ccmies 
with debility. 

By the munificence of Mr. Bartlett the health 
and physical energy of our great University 
body are at once raised, and the standard of 
personal achievement will be increased corre- 
spondingly throughout the years to come. Better 
health means greater happiness, and that in 
itself were worthy of the great expenditure 
involved in the g^ft of this building. 

One cannot see how Mr. Bartlett could have 
more fittingly done honor to the memory of his 
beloved son than by increasing the measure of 
liappiness for the thousands of young men who 
will throng this beautiful hall ; than by raising 
the standard of achievement throughout their 
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lives; than by stimulating in them the fire of 
ambition to put forth their best eflforts for the 
state, for their families, and for the University. 



ADDRESS ON BEHALF OF THE ADMINISTRATIVE BOARD 
OF PHYSICAL CULTURE AND ATHLETICS. 

BY em BAK£R HULBEBh 
D9ttn of th9 DMnttg Sehool. 

On behalf of the Board of Physical Culture, 
I express to Mr. Bartlett our appreciation of 
this magnificent gift. With us the idea for 
which it stands is neither new nor recent 
Among the regulations under which the Uni- 
versity opened was one requiring attendance at 
chapel, class-room, and gymnasium. The Trus- 
tees were ruled by the thought that the young 
collegian on the day of his graduation ought to 
fKDSsess a good body, a good mind, and a good 
soul ; and that it was the function of the Uni- 
versity to aid him in these three directions. 
Among the first officers appointed were a few 
heads of departments, a chaplain, and a director 
of physical culture. Compulsory presence at 
prayers and lectures is as old as American col- 
leges, but among western institutions it was our 
own University which pioneered compulsory 
work in physical training — a good example, 
which nearly every college of note in the Middle 
West has since then had the wisdom to follow. 

Hitherto, on the side of physical culture, we 
have been seriously handicapped by the lack of 
suitable appointments and facilities — a pressing 
need now happily supplied. 

Doubtless before he ventured this large ex- 
penditure of funds Mr. Bartlett considered well 
the meaning of his gift; but I doubt whether 
he, or any of us, can adequately measure the 
worth of this building and its contents to the 
University and to the world. 

If you tell me it is a playhouse, I am quick 
to grant it and to answer back that, in its proper 
place and order, play is not less necessary than 
study or worship. RecreaticMi means r^-creation, 
and its need is not confined to childhood. As 



the years advance, its character changes, but 
down to old age the thing itself is never right- 
fully abandoned. Men who forget to play vio- 
late a law of their being as truly as men who 
forget to work. Play as legitimately enters into 
human life as thought or prayer. If you cover 
this campus with buildings in which you are 
everlastingly clamoring for mental toil, you 
might, at least, allow one to be erected in which 
man's play-nature and play-need can have a 
chance to assert themselves. 

If you tell me this is a building dedicated 
primarily to man's bodily development, I am not 
concerned to deny that it would be worth all it 
costs if it were dedicated exclusively to that end. 
Man is an animal as well as a sage and a saint. 
He is, withal, the noblest of animals, and purely 
as animal is worth developing. As an end in 
itself it is not ignoble in us to correct physical 
defects and to create physical excellencies. Pure 
blood and a strong heart, tough muscles and 
steady nerves, vital force and elastic vigor, an 
erect carriage and a graceful mien are goods in 
themselves. A body weak, deformed, or dis- 
eased is an evil per se, Happy are we if, in one 
building on this campus, we are taught directly 
and pointedly the duty, the privilege, and the 
gospel of good health. How blessed would it be 
if our Director of Physical Culture, aided by 
these physical appliances, could educate these 
undergraduates out of their defects and weak- 
nesses into such a condition of perfect physical 
soundness that down to old age no internal 
organ should fall into ugly mood and torment 
its possessor with complaining cries I 

If some of us have lived tfirough the years, 
thus happily exempt, we owe it to our parents 
and not to ourselves, and not to our instructors ; 
for in our college days physical culture was 
happy-go-easy, and no man cared for our bodies. 
Contrast with this the 'auspicious times upon 
which our students here have fallen, in which 
their foster-mother is lavishing on physical 
training alone money more than equal to the 
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whole college outlay in the earlier era. And 
this money is not unwisely expended even 
though no higher idea dominates its use than 
the physical well-being of our undergraduates. 
A disciplined body and bounding health are 
blessings in themselves, regardless of ulterior 
ends. 

But if you tell me that physical culture is a 
means as well as an end, and a means to higher 
ends, I shall not quarrel with your dictum. 
Mr. Bartlett has put stone and mortar, wood 
and iron, into a stately edifice which ranks with 
all the rest in architectural beauty and solidity. 
That is only incidental. Into this building he 
has put a gymnastic apparatus designed to sub- 
serve the physical necessities of our student 
body. That, too, is only incidental. I doubt 
whether he would have gone thus far had he 
not been swayed by higher considerations. More 
and more are men seeing the dependence upon 
physical health of all sorts of higher health — 
intellectual, aesthetical, social, civic, economic, 
moral, spiritual. If in time past preachers have 
unduly exalted the spirit and teachers have un- 
duly magnified the mind, both have unduly 
ignored the body. Today men arc seeing that 
body, mind, and soul are interrelated and inter- 
dependent. If they still insist that the physical 
is lowest, it is in the sense that the foundation 
is lowest — the lowest, upon which all above it 
rests, by which all above it is made or marred, 
in the good or evil of which all above it shares. 

This Gymnasium is built, not for the body 
alone nor chiefly, but, through the body, for the 
mind and spirit. Its real design is to remove the 
physical hindrances to the free play of the 
higher faculties ; to create a physical organism 
through which mind and soul can do tlieir larg- 
est and highest work ; to equip men bodily for 
their college tasks and for life's endeavor. This 
Gymnasium stands vitally related to every 
lecture-room and every laboratory in this Uni- 
versity. It is here that the student re-creates 
himself for his intellectual employments. If 



the blood courses through his veins less slug- 
gishly, if he can lengthen the period of mental 
tension, if the dust and cobwebs are swept out 
of his brain, if he stands straighter and thinks, 
feels, wills, and lives straighter, his professor 
may attribute this to his conscientious ftdfilment 
of physical dutie3. If a body neglected and 
abused can offer a certain measure and grade 
of class-room work, that same body cared for, 
corrected, disciplined, hardened, and revitalized 
can easily show a larger measure and a higher 
grade. 

Then, again, Mr. Bartlett has provided, not 
only for the present, but for the future, when 
college days are over. In the battle of life, 
health and strength are prime essentials. In the 
survival of the fittest, weaklings arc crowded 
to the wall. In the physical man are the bases 
of the strenuous life. Courage, push, persist- 
ence, are largely physical qualities ; at any rate, 
the spirit droops and the will falters when the 
nerves tremble and the muscles weaken. 
Through all his days this inexorable law holds 
the college graduate in its grip, along whatever 
line he seeks to work out his destiny. Even as 
a mere pleasure seeker, a feeble constitution and 
a low vitality will drive happiness and enjoy- 
ment beyond his reach. In the marts of trade 
not for long can he endure the strain unless he 
has reserves of physical stamina on which to 
call. In a professional career, other things 
equal, the man of good physique outranks his 
less fortunate competitor; and, other things 
not exactly equal, the presence of brawn presses 
hard superior brain whose physical support is 
weak and tottering. The man of ethical aspira- 
tions will find that temperance and morality are 
more a matter of buried nerves and good diges- 
tion than the preacher and reformer have some- 
times taught him. And even in religion itself, 
to endure hardness as a good soldier of Jesus 
Christ, one will find the physical and the spirit- 
ual mysteriously blended. 

I wonder if Mr. Bartlett was thinking of all 
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this, and much besides, when he laid the corner- 
stone of this structure. In putting his money 
into this building he was putting it into play — 
quite as legitimate and necessary as work itself. 
He was putting it into bodily improvement, the 
mending of defects, the expanding of shrink- 
ages, the all-around perfecting of man the ani- 
mal. He was putting it, through the student's 
improved physical condition, into his mental 
processes and his moral promptings, thereby 
insuring clearer thinking and worthier living, 
and enhancing in every way the value of his 
college training. He was putting it into the 
graduate's whole after-career, preparing him to 
hold higher places and to hold them longer, and 
in those places to do a higher g^de of work — 
making of that graduate a better craftsman in 
whatever line, and a better citizen, and a better 
Christian. 

In putting his money into this structure and 
its equipment, Mr. Bartlett was really putting 
it into play and work, into brawn and brain, into 
education and character, into citizenship and 
religion. He was providing for an increase in 
the happiness and the usefulness of generations 
of college graduates. He was augmenting the 
physical, intellectual, and moral force of the 
world. I close, as I began, expressing to Mr. 
Bartlett our appreciation of tfiis magnificent 
gift 

ADDRE88 ON BEHALF OF THE ALUMNI AND 
STUDENTS. 

BY WILLIAM 800TT BOUD, 
Ola§a of 1997. 

Speaking for the students and alumni of the 
University, I wish to express their sense of 
gratitude and satisfaction in this beautiful build- 
ing. To those of us who have spent a part of 
our University course in the old "gym" this 
structure is the realization of a dream. While 
we have delightful memories of nearly all 
phases of our University life, the old "gym" 
has a peculiar place among these. 



A low brick bungalow, with a " splinterous " 
floor; an atmosphere saturated with dust and, 
shall I say, perfume ; a place where ventilation 
was a jdce, and where the struggle for cleanli- 
ness was perceptible only in its failure. You 
have heanl what Ezra Kendall said of the 
doughnuts — that he ate them with suspicion 
and digested them with regret. That was about 
our attitude toward tiie old "gym" — suspicicm 
and regret We disliked it the first time we saw 
it, and its funeral was a celebration in which we 
took a joyful part. How appreciative, then, are 
we in whom the recollection of these things 
intensifies the realization of our good fortune. 

But the old " gym " served its purpose, and 
served it well. Twelve years ago there was no 
University of Qiicago. The people of the dty 
were not aware of the great intdlectual force 
which was to come among them; and the 
"Badgers," the "Wolverines," and the 
** Gophers " settled their annual differences witfi 
no thought of a rival soon to dispute first place 
with them. Then, there were haixlly more tiian 
enough students to make up the several teams ; 
and yet "the old man" took that gallant few 
into that bride hut, and there they wrestled 
tc^iether until tfiey came out to compete on even 
terms witfi any of the universities of the West 
Our teams were successful because of thdr 
entfiusiasm and good training, and because of 
die skill and faithfulness of their leader. And 
today we may well look with pride upon the 
position occupied by the University of Chicago 
in western intercollegiate athletics — the young- 
est university of them all and now in the first 
rank. 

But do you realize that in tfie advancement of 
sdentific athletic work, and the requirement of 
regular athletic woric by the student body, we 
stand at the head of all American universities? 
At no other university has this work been so 
systematized and so successfully carried on. 
And it is the great work of our athletic dtpast- 
ment Of course, we hope to win annually our 
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championships on the football field, the baseball 
field, and the track oval ; but the prime end of 
this work is the general physical well-being of 
the student body, the cultivation of the physical 
as well as the intellectual initiative, the supply- 
ing of every man with weapons with which he 
may successfully fi|^t disease if it attacks him. 
These are the real results for which we work; 
and when we see what has been done with an 
equipment entirely inadequate, what may we 
not hope for now ? 

Let us then earnestly and seriously consider 
the confidence shown by the presentation of 
such a building as this, and prove ourselves 
worthy of the trust. Let us make our name a 
synon)rm for all that is best in college athletics. 
Let us win, if we can ; but, as we have always 
done, let us play clean and play fair. Let us 
determine to put to the best use the Frank 
Dickinson Bartlett Gymnasium. 

Mr. Bartlett, it is my privilege, on behalf of 
the alumni, on behalf of the present student 
body, and on behalf of all the students who are 
to follow us, to express to you otu* appreciation 
of the magnificent equipment which you have 
given us; to express our reverence for your 
motive in so doing; and to pledge to the best 
use of this equipment the service of our hearts 
and our hands. 

THE MUfiAL DE00RATI0N8 IN THE BARTLETT 

QYMMA8IUM. 

BY FREDERIC BARTLETT. 

The mural decorations by Frederic Bartlett 
are placed by him in the entrance hall of the 
Gymnasium in memory of his brother, Frank 
Dickinson Bartlett 

The decorations represent an athletic tourna- 
ment in the Middle Ages, the period being about 
the same as that represented by the motive of the 
architecture of the building. 

The crowd looking on at the games are in 
gorgeous holiday attire — brocades stiff with 
gold, cut velvets, and rich silks, with jewels of 



equal splendor. Many of the ornaments and 
trappings are raised in "gesso" and gilded in 
antique gold leaf, after the manner of the early 
English and Italian decorations. 

The memorial heraldic tablet in relief is sup- 
ported by two pages over the door of the cen- 
tral corridor. Vires, the lion over the middle, 
t}'pifies the assistance of Physical Education to 
the different branches sjrmbolized by the owls, 
SciENTiA and Litterae. 

The tablet bears the following inscription: 
**To the Advancement of Physical Education 
and the Glory of Manly Sports This Gymna- 
siimi is Dedicated to the Memory of Frank 
Dickinson Bartlett, A. D. 1880-1900." 

The portion of the mural decorations now in 
place portrays single-stick and double-edged 
sword combats. 

The north and south walls, when completed, 
will include themes drawn from other of the 
mediaeval sports, such as tilting, stone-lifting, 
running, wrestling, etc. 

Nothing historical has been aimed at, and the 
costumes, details, etc., are the result of study of 
the period rather than the costumes and acces- 
sories of any one country. 

It has been the intention to make the work 
purely decorative and in harmony with the 
archaic standards of mediaeval decoration. The 
modem tendency toward making mural decora- 
tions pictorial has been carefully avoided. 



THE MEMORIAL WINDOW FOR FRANK DICKINSON 
BARTLETT IN THE NEW GYMNASIUM. 

The subject of the Bartlett Memorial Win- 
dow, presented to the Gymnasium of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago by Mr. William Gold Hib- 
bard, is taken from Walter Scott's Ivanhoe. The 
window was designed and drawn by Mr. Ed- 
ward P. Sperry, of New York, who also super- 
intended its entire construction. 

The scene, which has special appropriateness, 
represents Rowena crowning Ivanhoe at the 
close of the second day's tournament at Ashby 
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de la Zouche, Ivanhoe having vanquished all of 
his adversaries in honorable combat. Prince 
John and his adherents occupy the left of the 
composition ; Cedric and his friends are shown 
on the right. 

The composition is carried into the upper 
tier of lancets by the foliage of trees surround- 
ing the lists, and the canopies and standards 
unite very effectively the two sets of openings. 

Above the line of the treetops are the hill and 
the town of Ashby ; above this is placed a per- 
pendicular Gothic canopy, which unites the 
tracery openings with the entire picture com- 
position in a way that makes a thoroughly har- 
monious design, expressed in colors which are 
rich and glowing in effect 

Especial care was taken by Mr. Sperry in the 
study of the costumes and armor of the period. 

Over 15,000 pieces of glass enter into the 
construction of the window. 

The window is placed above the main en- 
trance of the Gymnasium, which faces Lexing- 
ton Avenue on the east; and when lighted by 
the morning sun it makes a remarkably rich, 
luminous, and harmonious composition — one 
that is a continual delight to the eye, and not 
unworthy a place in any university or cathedral 
town in Europe. 

THE FORMAL OPENING OF THE FRANK DICKINSON 
BARTLETT GYMNASIUM. 

On Friday evening, January 29, 1904, oc- 
curred the formal opening of the Frank Dickin- 
son Bartlett Gymnasium, when a thousand 
friends of the University, including members 
of the Faculties, the alumni, the student body, 
and a hundred wearers of the " C," listened to 
the dedicatory addresses. Through all the exer- 
cises of the evening was felt the peculiar solem- 
nity and significance of the event — an event in 
which a young man's memory was beautifully 
honored by the magnificent and abiding gift of 
a father's love. Few more impressive cere- 
monies have taken place in academic life than 



the presentation, by Mr. Bartlett, of the great 
and beautiful building that bears his son's name. 

The regular academic procession was formed 
in the Faculty Gymnasium, where it was aug- 
mented by a hundred wearers of the University 
"C," who had come directly from the annual 
football dinner given by President Harper in 
the new Reynolds Qub House. The procession 
included the Student Q>uncils of the University ; 
the wearers of the University " C ; " the Facul- 
ties ; the Trustees of the University ; the mem- 
bers of the Administrative Board of Physical 
Culture and Athletics; the Director of the 
Division of Physical Culture and Athletics and 
the Representatives of the Alumni and Students ; 
the Representative of the Administrative Board 
of Physical Culture and Athletics and the Chap- 
lain of the Evening ; the Vice-President of the 
Board of Trustees and the Orator of the Even- 
ing; the President of the University and the 
Donor of the G)minasium. 

The exercises took place on the second floor 
of the Gymnasium, where the University of 
Chicago Military Band was stationed on the 
running track above the audience. The prayer 
was offered by Rev. Professor Edward Judson, 
D.D., of the Divinity School. The opening ad- 
dress, entitled "A Young Man's Memorial," 
was given by Dr. Frank W. Gunsaulus, Presi- 
dent of the Armour Institute of Technology, 
who was an intimate friend of Frank Dickinson 
Bartlett, in whose memory the building was 
given. An address, on behalf of the Division 
of Physical Culture and Athletics, was made by 
Professor A. A. Stagg, Director of the Division 
of Physical Culture ; on behalf of the Adminis- 
trative Board of Physical Culture and Athletics, 
by Professor Eri B. Hulbert, Dean of the 
Divinity School ; and on behalf of the Almnni 
and Students, by Mr. William Scott Bond, of 
the class of 1897. The Presentation Address, 
by Mr. Adolphus C. Bartlett, donor of the Gym- 
nasium, and the Speech of Acceptance on behalf 
of the University, by President William R. 
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Harper, closed the formal program of the even- 
ing. All the addresses appear elsewhere in this 
issue of the University Recoiu:). 

Following the addresses, a reception was held, 
with the President and Mrs. Harper, Mr. A. C. 
Bartlett, Mr. and Mrs. Frederic Bartlett, and 
Professor and Mrs. A. A. Stagg in the receiving 
line. 

The general equipment of the building, the 
ninning-track, the swimming-pool, the shower- 
baths and lockers, attracted much attention; 
but what especially impressed the audience was 
the spaciousness of the great second floor and 
the artistic harmony of the entrance to the build- 
ing, where the mural decorations by Mr. Fred- 
eric Bartlett, son of the donor, have a peculiar 
appropriateness and beauty. To those who had 
had the privilege earlier of seeing the Bartlett 
Memorial Window illuminated by sunlight, it 
seemed worthy of any cathedral town in Eng- 
land. Its theme is drawn from Scott's Ivanhoe, 
and the scene represents Rowena's crowning of 
Ivanhoe at the close of the second day's tourna- 
ment at Ashby. 



THE FOOTBALL DINNER IN THE REYNOLDS 
CLUB HOUSE. 

The annual football dinner given by the 
President of the University was this year held in 
the new Reynolds Club House on the occasion ot 
the dedication of the Frank Dickinson Bartlett 
Gymnasium, and enlarged in its scope so as to 
include all past wearers of the University " C " 
as well as the present winners of the honor in 
the various flelds of football, baseball, track, and 
tennis. The full list of wearers of the "C" 
who were invited to the dinner included the 
following : 

H. D. AbeUs, H. M. Adkinson, H. F. Ahlswede, C W. 
Allen, E. G. Allen. P. S. Allen, N. K. Anderson, W. H. 
Andrews, O. £. Atwood, C V. fiachell6, L. Ballenger, 
A. L. fiarton, M. M. Beddall, A. £. Beers, W. P. Behan, 
H. F. Bezdek, H. W. Black, C. A. Blair, C H. Bliss, G. A. 
Bliss, H. G. Bodwell, A. C. Bowdisb, R. £. Brenneman, 



C V. Brown, J. S. Brown, H. M Burchard, O. S. Burnet, 
C. L. Burroughs, L. Byrne, M. L. Cahill, F. H. Calhoun, 
H. C. Calhoun, W. M. Carey, B. J. Cassels, M. S. CaUIn, 
W. J. Cavanagh, H. T. Chace, H. V. Church, H. T. Qarke, 
M. G. Clarke, F. C. Qeveland, M. A. Qeveland, W. B. 
Conover, P. M. Conrad, E. B. Cooke, H. I. Coy, G. G. 
Davis, P. B. Davis, H. W. Dickey, S. C. Dickerson, C V. 
Drew, W. P. Drew, W. F. Eldridge, A. C Ellsworth, 
C. W. Erwin, A. A. Ewing, J. C. Ewing, N. M. Fair, 
E. W. Farr, F. Feil, C. Firth, C. G. Flanagan, J. Flint, 
N. Flint, H. Fox, H. M. Friend, H. G. Gale, W. T. 
Gardner, G. H. Garrey, W. Garrey, J. Goodenow, F. 
Grant, E. T. Gundlach, J. F. Hagey, R. C. Hamill, F. E. 
Harper, E. L. Heath, J. R. Henry, R. L. Henry, F. E. 
Hering, C. B. Herschberger, H. C. Holloway, A. F. 
Holste, A. L. Hoover, L. A. Hopkins, F. M. Horton, F. O. 
Horton, C. R. Howe, C. E. Hulbert, G. E. Ivison, C. S. 
Jacobs, C. S. Jennison, F. Johnson, J. S. Johnson, H. E. 
Jones, R. B. Kennedy, W. S. Kennedy, T. L. Ketman, 
G. N. Knapp, R. L. Knapp, J. P. Koehler, J. J. Laird, J. 
Lamay, fi. G. Leake, E. D. K. Leffingwell, H. G. Leighton, 
T. J. Lister. O. H. Looney, H. H. Lord, H. B. MacElree, 
J. G. MacNab, G. R. MacQyment, J. P. Magee, E. F. 
Mandel, C R. Manning, W. G. Matthews, L. W. Maxwell, 
R. W. Maxwell, C B. McGiliivray, F. Merrifield, R. 
Merrificld, F. G. Moloney, W. A. Moloney, T. W. Morti- 
mer, C B. Neel, F. D. NichoU, M. B. Parker, F. W. 
Patrick, T. H. Patterson, E. W. Peabody, E. E. Perkins, 
H. A. Peterson, M. H. Pettit, Z. R. Pettet, C. S. Pike, 
A. W. Place, W. H. Prescott, E. E. Quantrell, W. Rapp, 
J. E. Raycroft, E. P. Rich, D. R. Richberg, C. F. RdDy. 
C. J. Rogers, W. S. Rogers, W. A. Rooney, P. Ross, W. 
Rullkoetter, L. Sass, G. H. Sawyer, W. J. Schmahl, G. E. 
Schnur, J. M. Sheldon, F. C. Sherman, G. R. Sikes, V. 
Sincere, H. B. Slack, F. S. Slaker, H. J. Sloan, B. B. 
Smith, H. C Smith, T. B. Smith, W. E. Smith, W. R. 
Smith, A. B. Snider, D. B. Southard, K. Speed, H. D. 
Speer, F. A. Speik, F. F. Steigmeyer, B. Strauss, P. A. 
Sunderland, O. E. Sweet, S. B. Terry, R. N. Tooker, 
R. C. Tripp, D. A. Trude, C M. Van Patten, L. B. 
Vaughn, L. T. Vernon, J. E. Wd)b, R. W. Wd)ster, G. L. 
White, S. H. Wightman, E. V. Williamson, C S. Wins- 
ton, E. O. Wood, E. A. Wriedt. A. M. Wyant, A. R. E. 
Wyant, E. R. Yundt, F. R. Baird, F. G. Burrows, W. 
Eckersall, F. T. HaU, J. C. Harper, M. A. Hill, R. B. 
Kelly, C. F. Kennedy, G. Nordenholt, E. E. Parry, George 
Senn, W. K. Smart, L. A. Startzman, A. M. Sullivan, 
T. B. Taylor,' J. f: Tobin, H. W. Belfield. W. S. Bond, 
H. N. Gottlid), C. D. Halsey, C. B. Neel, H. M. Mac- 
Quiston. P. D. MacQuiston. P. Rand, H. W. Stone. 

The members of the Administrative Board of 
Physical Culture and Athletics were also guests 
of the evening. Each guest received a copy of 
the Decennial Report of the Division of Physical 
Culture and Athletics. 

Brief responses were made at the dinner by 
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the following men who once wore the "C" : 
Rev. Addison A. Ewing, of La Porte, Ind. ; 
Mr. Charles Sumner Pike, '96, president of the 
Alumni Qub; Dr. Ralph C. Hamill, '99; Mr. 
William Smith, of the Lewis Institute, Chicago ; 
Mr. Harry D. Abells, '97, of the Morgan Park 
Academy; Dr. Henry G. Gale, '96, of the De- 
partment of Physics; Dr. Joseph E. Raycroft, 
'96, of the Department of Physical Culture and 
Athletics; Mr. Frederick A. Speik, who was 
elected captain of the new football team; Mr. 
Alfred C. Ellsworth, '04, retiring captain of the 
football team; President William R. Harper; 
and Professor A. A. Stagg, Director of the 
Division of Physical Culture. 



THE ARCHITECTURE CF THE BARTLETT QYHMASIUM. 

BY SHCPLEY, HUTAN A OOOUOee. 

On the north side of Fifty-seventh Street, 
facing Lexington Avenue, and directly (q>posite 
the "Tower Group" of buildings, is situated 
the Frank Dickinson Bartlett Gymnasium, 
which was formally dedicated on the evening of 
January 29, 1904. 

The spirit of the perpendicular period of 
English Gothic architecture (the precedent style 
of the " Tower Group " of buildings) is carried 
out in the Gymnasium, but with a different ex- 
pression from that seen in the " Tower Group." 
In that group you see the feminine character, 
in the Gymnasium the masculine character in 
its strength and solidity — ideas so fitting in a 
men's athletic building. 

The building is two hundred feet long by 
eighty feet wide ; is built of Bedford stone ; and 
is of fireproof construction, excepting the main 
roof, where the steel trusses and heavy mill 
construction are exposed to view. 

The main entrance is from Lexington Ave- 
nue and is strongly marked by a projecting sec- 
tion of the building which provides space for the 
main staircase and office rooms, without en- 
croaching upon the main portion of the building. 

The commodious staircase hall, being the 



most appropriate portion of the interior of the 
building for monumental treatment, is finished 
with dark oak wainscot, beamed and paneled 
ceilings and trussed roof, red tile floors, and 
cast-iron and slate staircase, executed in Gothic 
detail. 

The stairs are arranged in wide runs on either 
side of the staircase hall with wide open space 
between, forming, as it were, a well from the 
ground floor level to the roof, thus affording a 
clear and complete view of the large memorial 
window from each of the floors and stair land- 
ings. 

On the north, south, and west walls of the 
main entrance hall there has been provided, 
above the paneled oak wainscoting, a wide wall 
surface or frieze for further decorative work 
in mural painting, portraying Middle Age 
athletics. 

From this main hall on the first floor leads a 
vaulted passage to the west entrance doors, 
opening out to the athletic field. At this west 
entrance the projection from the main rectangu- 
lar building is again planned to provide for 
office rooms, vestibules, etc., and to give archi- 
tectural treatment to the elevation on the field, 
hardly less important than the main street front. 

The basement, which is reached by wide stairs 
from the main entrance hall, and also by a 
separate outside entrance from the athletic field, 
provides ample space for the athletic team- 
rooms, with their shower-baths, rubbing-rooms, 
hot-rooms, and toilets, the ventilating machin- 
ery, and storage; and is well lighted and 
ventilated. 

On the first floor are located the locker-room, 
with its toilet-, shower-, and drying-rooms ; the 
Swimming Pool room, with visitors* gallery, 
shower and bath-rooms ; the Faculty exerdsing- 
room, with its private locker-, shower-, and 
toilet-rooms ; and the general offices, attendants* 
and waiting-rooms. 

The locker-room is fitted up with the most 
modem design of ventilated steel lockers, with 
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perforated fronts and individual air ducts con- 
nected with a continuous flue under the lockers, 
which in turn connects with the main exhaust 
system in the basement. 

The Pool-room, fifty-one feet wide and ninety- 
two feet long, is finished with high wainscoting 
of cream-white glazed tile, and the floor is laid 
with small white vitrified tile. The swimming 
pool is sixty feet long and twenty-eight feet 
wide, lined with the same light tile and finished 
at the top with a heavy white marble coping, 
which projects slightly above the floor of the 
room. A new feature in pool construction is 
here introduced in the marble trough, or gutter, 
extending arotmd the wall two feet below the 
coping. This trough marks the low-water line, 
or general water level, and is for the purpose of 
taking off the surface impurities which may be 
washed to the side walls by bathers or by the 
water spray at one end of the pool. At inter- 
vals in this trough are outlets for draining off 
the water as it collects. The high-water line in 
the pool, used principally at swimming contests 
and water polo, is marked by a line of maroon- 
colored tile twelve inches above the trough. 

On the east and north sides of the room are 
sections of raised seats, accommodating two 
htmdred guests. 

All toilet-, shower-, and hot-rooms are finished 
in white marble wainscotings and partitions, 
and with white encaustic tile floors. The plumb- 
ing fixtures are of the most approved style and 
finish. 

The entire second floor is devoted to the main 
exercising room, with a floor area of seventy- 
five by one hundred and ninety-five feet. The 
running track is twelve feet six inches wide on 
the sides, and sixteen feet eight inches wide at 
the ends, or curved portion, and extends around 
the sides of the main room twelve feet above the 
main gymnasitun floor, forming, as it were, a 
wide gallery, supported on the outside walls of 
the building, with the inner edge hung by heavy 
steel rods from the roof trusses. 



The track has b^en scientifically designed and 
constructed with reference to sloping surfaces 
around the curves at the ends, and is of ample 
width to allow the running of two or three men 
at the same time. The length of the track, 
measuring eighteen inches from the inner rail, 
is 13 1 54 y^irds, or about 13.41 laps to the mile. 

At the four comers of the main g3minasitmi 
room are iron staircases leading from the 
running-track level to the basement of the build- 
ing, connecting with each floor level, thus per- 
mitting direct and quick communication between 
the locker- and shower-rooms and the pool- 
room on the different floors. 

The heating of the building is accomplished 
largely through the forced-draft system, direct 
steam radiators being placed only at the en- 
trance and in a few exposed places. Air is 
forced through a series of ducts from the air 
chamber in the basement to the various rooms, 
and is drawn off by another system of ducts 
connected with an exhaust fan, thus providing 
a constant change of air throughout tfie build- 
ing, automatically regulated as to temperature 
and quantity by a series of steam coils and 
dampers operated by a thermostatic control. 

The lighting fixtures have been designed with 
reference to the use of the building, being heavy 
in construction and provided with heavy wire 
basket guards in all athletic exercising-rooms. 
In the main staircase, hall, vestibules, and 
principal rooms, they have been carefully de- 
signed in harmony with the architectural treat- 
ment — being Gothic in feeling. 



THE FURNITURE AND EQUIPMENT OF THE BARTLETT 
GYMNASIUM. 

BY JOSEPH iOWAHD RAYOROPh 
InHrmtor In Pkytleat OnHun, 

The problem which presented itself in connec- 
tion with the plans for the furnishings and 
equipment of the new Bartlett G3minasium was 
for several reasons unusually complex. The 
main exercise floor was designed to be used for 
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several distinct purposes, and therefore appara- 
tus had to be installed which was best adapted 
to meet the needs of the various interests, and 
which could be arranged in such a way that the 
equipment used in one branch of work should 
not interfere with the fullest use of that designed 
for other purposes. That is, provision had to 
be made to meet the requirements of the follow- 
ing interests: (a) gymnasium classes, ranging 
in number from thirty to a hundred or over, 
engaged in all kinds of gymnastic work; (6) 
the baseball and track squads, including batting 
practice, shot-putting, pole-vaulting, sprinting, 
etc. ; (c) the various athletic meets and games; 
((/) social functions and public meetings. 

The close time-relationship of these various 
interests made it necessary to plan the equipment 
in such a way that it should be: 

1. Adequate for the accommodation of the 
large gymnasium squads without undue loss of 
time to the individual ; therefore the set pieces, 
such as the horizontal bars, trick-rings, parallel 
bars, adjustable ladders, Swedish booms, etc., 
were constructed so that six squads might work 
at one time on the same exercise. 

2. Easily and quickly moved from the floor 
to provide space for some other line of work; 
e, g., the horizontal bars and the boom with 
their standards and guys can be drawn up by 
winches, having a lifting capacity of over three 
thousand pounds, to a height of twenty-five feet 
or more from the floor. The parallel bars are 
provided with sockets set in the floor, so that 
they may be taken up, placed in the racks in the 
walls, and the sockets covered with floor plates 
of brass. The traveling and trick-rings, 
climbing-ropes, etc., can be raised by hoisting 
ropes, which are always in place, to a height of 
twenty-five feet from the floor. The stall bars, 
which accommodate a class of fifty men at one 
time, instead of being placed along the walls in 
the ordinary fashion, are hinged on the under 
side of the gallery, and can be swung up and 



fastened close to the floor of the running-track 
when not in use. 

3. In harmony, in construction and appear- 
ance, with the artistic character of the room 
itself. 

The problem of indoor batting practice was a 
serious one from the beginning. The old gym- 
nasium was so low — seventeen feet — that it 
was practicable to suspend a batting-cage from 
the ceiling. This arrangement provided for 
only one battery at a time, and gave no protec- 
tion in grounder practice for the wall apparatus 
and those who were daring enough to exercise 
during the baseball practice period. To meet 
the requirement a net curtain, with a mesh so 
small that a batted or thrown ball could not pass 
through it, was suspended from the inner edge 
of the under side of the running-gallery. This 
net partitions a space clear around tfie room 
under the gallery varying in width from thirteen 
to fifteen feet, thus protecting the wall apparatus 
and those who may wish to use it during base- 
ball practice. This net is arranged by means 
of snatch blacks and cleats so that it can be 
stowed away in a very small roll close to the 
ceiling under the gallery. 

It was impracticable to suspend a batting- 
cage from the trusses because of their great 
height from the floor — thirty feet To meet 
this difiiculty, a series of adjustable steel cables 
were arranged to be stretched between the steel 
rods suspending the gallery from the trusses, 
and to these was fastened an immense batting- 
cage of netting of the same character as that 
placed under the gallery. This cage is eighty- 
four feet long, thirty-six feet wide, and sixteen 
feet high. It is provided with a roof and two 
longitudinal net partitions, which divide the 
cage into three sections, allowing three batteries 
to practice pitching and batting without interfer- 
ing with one another, or with such work as may 
be in progress outside the cage. 

The entire outfit of netting is so arranged that 
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it can be stowed away in fifteen or twenty min- 
utes, in a neat roll under the edge of the gallery, 
thus leaving the floor clear for gymnasium 
classes or basket-ball games. 

The chest weights, of which there are fifty, 
extending around one-half of the wall space of 
the g^rmnasium, are supported on the wall by a 
double line of brass tubing, so that the back 
boards, which would project above the window 
sills, are not needed ; and thus the architectural 
effect of the room is preserved. These chest 
weights are made from special designs sub- 
mitted for this gymnasium, and are unusually 
heavy and substantial. 

To accommodate spectators at the various 
meets, bleachers having a seating capacity of 
about eight hundred persons have been designed 
and constructed to meet the following essen- 
tials: comfort, ease and quickness of erection, 
and compactness when not in use. These 
bleachers, and such of the movable apparatus — 
German horses, mats, jumping standards, etc. — 
as has not been otherwise provided for, can be 
stored in a room ten feet wide, five feet high, 
and forty feet long, which is situated between 
the main floor and the ceiling of the corridor 
which connects the east and west entrances. A 
trap door in the floor of the Gymnasium opens 
into this room, and the heavier pieces of appara- 
tus can be lowered into it by means of block and 
tackle fastened to the under side of the gallery. 

A special gallery which will hold fifteen men 
has been erected on the west side of the Gym- 
nasitmi above the finish line on the running- 
track, for the accommodation of reporters and 
teleg^ph operators who attend the athletic 
meets. This gallery is so constructed that it 



can be put in place or taken down in about 
twenty-minutes, and it affords a remarkably 
good view of such events as may be taking 
place. 

The entire surface of the running-track, which 
is thirteen and four-tenths laps to the mile, and 
from twelve and one-half to sixteen and one- 
half feet in width, is covered with cork carpet, 
which affords the best indoor running surface 
known. 

One of the unique features of the building is 
a laundry dryer, which is installed in the base- 
ment close to the athletic quarters. After a 
practice or game, the athletic suits are left at 
each man's locker, to be collected and dried 
thoroughly in this dryer before being returned 
to the lockers for the next day's work. 

A definite effort has been made in planning 
the equipment to keep it in harmony with the 
building in general. The metal work on the 
booms and horizontal bars is of polished brass, 
wrought in a design that is very attractive in 
appearance. The desks, chairs, and ofiice fur- 
nishings in general have been constructed on 
simple lines, to correspond as nearly as may be 
to the architectural scheme. All tfie wood fiu*- 
nishings, as well as wood trim throughout the 
building, are finished in a rich tone of weathered 
oak. 

The equipment that has been installed is prov- 
ing in actual use to be most practical, and is 
admirably adapted to meet successfully the un- 
usual conditions presented. At the same time, 
its design and construction are such that its 
appearance is in harmony with the dignified 
treatment of the building as a whole. 
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HISTORICAL SKETCH OF THE DIVISION OF PHYSICAL CULTURE AND ATHLETICS. 

By JOSEPH EDWARD RAY CROFT, 
Instructor in Phyaiqal Culture, 



The Division of Physical Culture and Ath- 
letics was organized October i, 1892, with the 
following coq)s of instructors: Amos Alonzo 
Stagg, Associate Professor and Director; Dr. 
Alice Bertha Foster, Tutor; Joseph Edward 
Raycroft, Assistant; Horace Butterworth, As- 
sistant ; Charles W. Allen, Assistant. 

No change was made in the officers of instruc- 
tion until the Autumn Quarter of 1894, when 
Miss Kate S. Anderson, Instructor, was placed 
in charge of the women's work, in place of Dr. 
Foster, who had resigned in June. Miss Bertha 
Steig was also appointed Assistant Miss Anna 
F. Davies temporarily conducted the women's 
work during the Simimer Quarter of 1894. 

The Department began its work on October i, 
1892, when the candidates for the football team 
met for the first time in Washington Park for 
practice. Thirteen men reported. 

Compulsory work in physical training began 
during the third week in October. The women 
met in three classes in one of the rooms on the 
fourth floor of Cobb Hall. The men took their 
physical training on an open lot west of tiie 
Quadrangles. The work of the former con- 
sisted of free-standing exercises, while the latter 
were trained in free-standing exercises and in 
football formations without scrimmage. 

A temporary building, 250 by 100 feet, was 
begun in the early part of October, 1892. This 
was divided so as to afford accommodation for 
( I ) the University Library, 50 by 150 feet ; (2) 
the Women's Gjrmnasium, 100 by 50 feet, of 
whicfi a space of 30 by 50 feet was used for 
locker-, bath-, and dressing-rooms ; (3) a gym- 
nasium for men, 200 by 50 feet, of which a space 
60 by 50 feet was used for office, dressing-, and 
bath-rooms ; (4) an engine-room, 20 by 50 feet ; 
and (5) a printing office, 30 by 50 feet This 



4)uilding was constructed of rough brick and 
cost about $18,000. The men's gymnasium was 
opened for use on November 30, 1902, and 
classes in squad drill only were held in it until its 
completion and equipment two months later. 

Besides being fitted up with the finest appa- 
ratus, it possessed space and equipment for train- 
ing in many kinds of outdoor sports, including 
ground practice, batting, and base-sliding for 
baseball; sprinting, pole-vaulting, high and 
broad jumping, shot-putting, etc. In addition 
to these there were handball courts, a tennis 
court, and a running-track of a fraction over 
twelve laps to the mile. 

The men's gymnasium originally contained 
two hundred kxkers. Additional lockers were 
built at different times, which increased the 
number to five hundred. The women's gymna- 
sium also had to enlarge its locker supply, while 
the number of dressing-rooms was doubled. 

In the summer of 1894 a special room for the 
physical examination of students was built over 
the locker-room in the gymnasium. This was 
used also as the library room, where a small 
selected library was kept 

Other changes consisted in the laying of a 
linoleum carpet on the running-track, at a cost 
of $200, and the partitioning off of a room for 
rubbing purposes. 

The women's gymnasium, which was torn 
down in the summer of 1901 to make room for 
the University Commons, was fitted up with ap- 
paratus of the best quality, which afforded op- 
portunity for a large variety of work. The 
increasing demands made it necessary to in- 
crease the number of lockers and to double die 
number of dressing-rooms. During the years 
1901 and 1902 the women used the chapel of the 
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Hyde Park Baptist Church as a temporary gym- 
uasium. 

Tlie old gymnasium was a unique building in 
gymnasium construction, and has passed out of 
existence still unique. The idea of a combina- 
tion gymnasium and a diminutive athletic field 
under one roof was a new feature in physical 
training at the time of its construction. The 
plan of having a dirt floor at one end of the 
exercising-room furnished special advantages 
for practice in certain kinds of outdoor sports. 
The newer development of a special building for 
athletic work during the winter months is a 
larger constunmation of the same idea. 

In 1902 the northeast corner of the athletic 
field, 300 by 150 feet, was fenced off and as- 
signed to the women for use as an athletic field. 
This was laid out in basket-ball and indoor 
baseball fields and practice courts for tennis, and 
is still used for this purpose. 

The original regulations of the University 
demanded ten Quarters' work in Physical Train- 
ing during the undergraduate course unless the 
student was excused for disability or other suffi- 
cient reasons. This rule was changed on April 
24, 1893, to read: "Six Quarters' work in 
Physical Culture is required of Academic Col- 
lege students, and four Quarters of University 
College students." This change was deemed 
advisable in order to give the student freedom 
where he would enjoy it most, and had the 
greatest need for it, and also because in the 
enforcement of the requirements it was not to 
the advantage of the student to omit his work 
during two Quarters at the beginning of his 
course. 

As the difficulties of enforcing the require- 
ment presented themselves, additional rules were 
made. In the beginning no penalty was at- 
tached to non-attendance at classes, but there 
was a general statement that students were re- 
quired to take Physical Culture — the idea of 
the Department at the beginning being to re- 
quire eleven Quarters of work. No statement 



in definite form, however, was made to this 
effect; so that one of the first actions of the 
Board of Physical Culture, which was organized 
March 2rj^ 1893, was to announce definitely that 
" the requirements for graduation shall be thirty- 
six Majors and ten Quarters' work in Physical 
Culture." 

It was thought that the change of the rule 
so as to require six Quarters' work in the 
Academic College would have the effect of pre- 
venting delinquency, inasmuch as the student 
would want to get his transfer to the University 
Colleges as quickly as possible. This he could 
not get if he was deficient in Physical Culture. 

Later it was found that this was not sufficient 
inducement, and a regulation was passed, stat- 
ing that " students taking an excessive number 
of cuts will not be allowed to continue their 
University work until they shall conform to the 
requirements." 

This was strengthened afterward by the ac- 
tion of the Board of Physical Culture and 
Athletics, in passing a rule, December 7, 1895, 
that, " if a student have ten or more absences in 
the course of Physical Culture, no credit will be 
allowed him for the work ; if he have five to ten 
absences, he will receive 50 per cent, credit for 
the work." 

Still later this rule was changed to conform 
with the general requirements of other Depart- 
ments in the University, namely : " Should the 
number of a student's absences reach 25 per 
cent, of the whole number of class exercises, he 
will receive credit for one-half of the course. 
No credit will be given when the number of 
absences is equal to 50 per cent, of the class 
exercises." 

In enforcing the requirement of ten Quarters 
of Physical Culture it has been necessary, in 
only three or four cases, to have students remain 
in residence for the satisfaction of the require- 
ment after their other University work was 
completed. 

The Administrative Board of Physical Cul- 
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ture and Athletics met for the first time on 
March 27, 1893. The members of this pioneer 
body for the administration of the Department 
of Physical Culture and Athletics were: tlie 
President, ex officio; Associate Professor A. A. 
Stagg, ex officio, Director of Physical Culture ; 
Dr. Alice B. Foster, ex officio. Tutor, Physical 
Culture; Professor H. P. Judson, Political 
Science ; Associate Professor J. H. Tufts, Phi- 
losophy ; Associate Professor Franklin Johnson, 
Church History; Associate Professor Marion 
Talbot, Sanitary Science; Mr. William Cald- 
well. 

In 1894 the newly appointed Examining Phy- 
sician, Dr. C. P. Small, and in 1895 the new 
Recorder, Associate Professor G. S. Goodspeed, 
became ex officio members of the board. 

In May, 1896, it was voted to admit one stu- 
dent representative each from the Graduate 
School, the Divinity School, the Senior College, 
and the Junior College, to membership on the 
Board. Messrs. H. T. Qarke, H. E. Jones, 
H. G. Gale, and John Mentzer were elected by 
their respective schools. 

In 1898 it was deemed wise to have one of the 
Deans serve as an ^jir officio member of the 
Board, and Associate Professor James H. Tufts 
was appointed. During this year the Depart- 
ment of Military Science and Tactics was or- 
ganized, in which work might be taken as an 
equivalent for the requirement in Physical 
Training. Since then the instructor in this 
Department and also the instructor in the De- 
partment of Physical Culture in the School of 
Education have become members ex officio of 
the Board. The Examining Physician for the 
men's department has also become a member 
ex officio. 

In the spring of 1893, in response to a request 
from President Harper, Mr. Marshall Field 
granted the University the use of the vacant 
block situated between Fifty-sixth and Fifty- 
seventh Streets and Ellis and Greenwood Ave- 
nues for an athletic field. Arrangements were 



at once made for inclosing this space. A large 
proportion of the lumber necessary for the pur- 
pose was contributed by the John Spry Lumber 
Company, and the work of nailing on the boards 
was performed gratuitously by the students. 
The field was graded, sodded, and prepared 
for baseball by the latter part of June, and the 
first game on our grounds was played between 
the 'Varsity team and that of the University of 
Virginia, during examination week, 1893. The 
diamond faced from the northeast to the south- 
west 

A football field was laid out at the b^^inning 
of the Autiunn Quarter, but there were no seats 
arranged until the Thanksgiving Day game, 
when some wooden horses and planks that were 
being used in the construction of the new Uni- 
versity buildings were utilized as a temporary 
stand. 

The same seating arrangement continued dur- 
ing the baseball season of 1894, but the need of 
something better and of a more permanent 
character was so evident that subscriptions for 
a grandstand were solicited early in that year, 
the total sum received from this source being 
$818.95. This is the only subscription for ath- 
letic purposes which the Department has ever 
solicited. The covered stand in the northwest 
comer of the field, seating about 1,200 people, 
which was finished at a cost of $1,210.50 in time 
for the football games, was a result of the 
co-operation of students and Faculty. The 
chairs for the grandstand were provided, in 
part, through the courtesy of Mr. John J. 
Mitchell. 

In the spring of 1895 a new diamond, facing 
from the northwest toward the southeast, was 
laid out, and a large quantity of black dirt was 
put on the outfield. A running-track of a little 
less than four laps to the mile was built at an 
expense of $465. In the autumn of that year 
additional accommodations for the Thanksgiv- 
ing Day football game, in the form of bleachers 
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seating 3,600 people, were erected at a cost of 
$900. 

In the spring of 1896 a large quantity of day 
and black dirt was put on the field outside the 
diamond, and sowed with clover and grass seed. 
This provided an excellent turf for both foot- 
ball and baseball. 

In the fall of i8q8 new bleachers capable of 
holding 6,000 people were erected, and in the 
following autumn additional bleachers for 4,000 
persons were built During the winter of 1899 
the University acquired possession of the block 
of land adjoining the aUiletic field on the east 
and placed a twelve-foot board fence around it. 
This purchase added much needed room to the 
field and permitted the moving of the east 
bleachers back from the running-track and base- 
ball field for the spring athletics. 

A new quarter-mile running-track, averaging 
more than twenty feet in width, was built of 
cinders in the spring of 1900. 

The Conference Intercollegiate Athletic Asso- 
ciation which was organized that year accepted 
the free use of the field and track for their first 
meet 

The establishment of a Department of Phy- 
sical Training which was a unit in all that 
pertains to athletics and gymnastics, with a 
definite undergraduate requirement, with op- 
portunities for a large range of work — correct- 
ive, hygienic, and competitive -^ marked as com- 
plete a departure from the traditional ideas and 
practices as did the scope and plan of the Uni- 
versity itself in the broader field. 

This plan of organization, which provided for 
adequate supervision and control, financial and 
otherwise, of University athletics by tfie Depart- 
ment of Physical Training, made possible an 
ideal relationship between physical training 
proper and competitive athletics, which is even 
today unique in institutions of university class. 
From the first the governing idea has been, not 
alone competitive athletics for die development 
of championship teams, nor on the other hand 
formal gymnastics witiiout reference to other 
branches of work ; but physical training in the 
broad sense which includes all that is valuable in 
physical development and control. 

The courses of work in the Department were 
made elective from the first, in the sense that 
each student was allowed to select work in anv 



one of the various classes for which he might be 
fitted. Registration for work with any of the 
athletic squads or in one of the classes in ad- 
vanced gymnastics is dependent upon the con- 
sent of the instructor and the approval of the 
Medical Examiner. The number of courses 
offered daily for four periods per week has in- 
creased from four during the first Quarter to 
thirteen given at the present time. 

The work of the Department includes dose 
oversight of the students by a Medical Exam- 
iner, whose duty it is to examine all those who 
take part in physical training in any form, and 
to pass upon the candidates for the athletic 
teams. The methods of physical examination in 
general have changed from formal anthropo- 
metrical observations, with more or less cursory 
attention to vital function, to a system made up 
mainly of observations on vital processes, spedal 
sense tests, and functional conditions — all 
based on an exhaustive personal history and a 
few of the more important measurements. 

This method of work has made it possible 
during the past twelve years practically to elim- 
inate cases of permanent functional damage 
due to injury received in competitive athletics, 
and has given a basis for direction and advice 
in the attainment of better health and physical 
development 

That the requirements in physical training 
and this methcxl of administration have been 
factors for good in their influence on the student 
body is evidenced, in the history of the Univer- 
sit, by the relatively small number of serious 
cases of sickness among the students and break- 
downs from overwork. 

On Thanksgiving Day, 1901, the comer-stone 
of the magnificent new Gymnasium was laid 
with appropriate ceremonies. This accomplish- 
ment was brought about through the splendid 
munificence of Mr. Adolphus C. Bartlett, one of 
the Trustees of the University, who wished to 
rear the most useful and fitting memorial to 
his son, Frank Dickinson Bartlett, who died 
while in the midst of his college course at 
Harvard. 

Mr. Bartlett's generosity has afforded im- 
mensely greater opportunities for carrying on 
the work of physical training in the University 
and for the realization by the student body of a 
higher standard of physical eflSdency. 
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THE WOMEN'S QYMNA&UM. 

BY QERTBUDE DUDLEY, 
DIrtior. 

According to the statement on the condition 
of Physical Culture and Athletics published in 
the President's Decennial Report, the Depart- 
ment was organized in October, 1892, with Dr. 
Alice Foster, tutor. It is much to be regretted 
that the recwds of those first years are incom- 
plete. The foundations laid during that time, 
however, have made possible a constant growth 
and development of the work. 

Compulsory work in physical training began 
the third week of the first Quarter. Three 
classes met on three days a week in one of the 
recitation rooms on the fourth floor of Cobb 
Hall. Dr. Foster resigned in 1894, and the 
following fall Miss Kate Anderson was ap- 
pointed instructor, with Miss Stieg as student 
assistant Frcmi 1894 to 1898 the work con- 
sisted mostly of class work. Athletics had its 
b^^inning in basket-ball, fencing, and tennis, 
which were introduced some time during the 
latter part of this period. 

Since the beginning the Department has occu- 
pied many different temporary buildings, and 
the work offered has been limited by frequent 
changes and lack of space. Since the fall of 
1898 the Gymnasium has occupied six different 
buildings. In April, 1903, the new Gymnasium 
in Lexington Hall was opened. Though a tem- 
porary structure, it offers a good, unobstructed 
floor space 70x71 feet, and is partially equipped 
with new apparatus. Adjoining the Gymna- 
situn is a small turfed field, which is used in the 
spring and fall for class work and gymnastic 
games. In October, 1901, a hockey field was 
laid out on Woodlawn Avenue and Fifty-eighth 
Street, and in April, 1902, the northeast comer 
of Marshall Field was inclosed for the use of 
the women. These give a fine opportunity for 
outdoor games. 

In the Autumn Quarter of 1898 a definite 
plan of work was outlined, which has not been 
perfectly executed, owing to limitation of space 
and teaching staff. The plan provided that 



there be four periods of required work a week, 
consisting of general class work, athletics, and 
corrective woric ; that the class work be graded 
elementary, intermediate, and advanced; and 
that a lesson consist of a run, tactic free stand- 
ing, hand and heavy apparatus work, fancy 
steps, and gymnastic games, with the inter- 
mediate and advanced classes offering woric 
which would require a higher degree of co- 
ordination and the use of a greater variety of 
heavy apparatus ; that athletic work be so care- 
fully graded that there would be a game adapted 
to the physical aWlity of each student ; that all 
athletic work be elective, subject to the approval 
of the instructor ; that the educational, aesthetic, 
and social sides of athletics be emphasized, and 
the competitive spirit be developed in harmony 
with them; that corrective work based upcm 
the physical examination be done under care- 
ful supervision; that three physical examina- 
tions be required of each student — the first at 
the time of entrance, the second at the end of the 
first year's work, and the third at the completion 
of ten Quarters of required woric. 

The plan for class work has been fairly well 
carried out. The development of the plan for 
athletics has been less satisfactory, owing to 
the lack of time and space. 

In the winter of 1899 the Junior and Senior 
College basket-ball teams were organized and 
have played a series of three games annually 
for the championship cup. These yearly games 
for the championship are of g^eat interest to the 
student body. Other games have been offered 
as time and place allowed. The Jimior and 
Senior baseball teams played for the cham- 
pionship banner in 1903. There have been, also, 
match games in hockey and tournaments m 
golf and tennis. 

The jJans for corrective woric have been un- 
satisfactorily devel<^>ed, but this phase of the 
work is of growing importance. 

The following tables give a) Staff; 6) Regis- 
tration of students; c) Work offered; and d) 
Teams, with dates of games and scores : 
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TABLE B. 
REGISTRATION OF STUDENTS. 



Yesr 


Winter 


Spring 


Snnuner 


Aatumn 


1896 

1897 

i8o8 


208 

237 

320 
346 
443 


124 
180 

215 
224 

219 
319 
353 
412 


'46 
63 
76 

124 
87 

242 

146 


203 
237 

316 
360 

431 
406 
486 


1899 

IQOO 


I90I 

1002 


100^ 





TABLE C. 
INSTRUCTION. 





Autumn, 1898 


Winter, 1899 


Spring, x89Q 


Summer, 1899 


Gymnastics 


General work 


Genera] work 




General 




Simple sppa- 
ratus 


Simple and 
adv. appa* 


Apparatus 
work 


woric 




PuUeys 


ratus work 


Conective 






CorrectJTe 


Pullejw^ghts 


work 






work 


Corr««tiYe 

work 
Fencing 


Fendng 




Athletics... 


Basket-baU 


Basket-baU 


Basket-baU 

Tennis 

Walking 

Wheeling 

Rowing; 


Basketball 
Tennis 



G]rmnastics 



Athletics. 



Autumn, 1899 



General work 
Apparatus 

work 
Pulley wVhts 
Corr. work 



Rowing 

Golf 

Basket-ball 



Winter, 1900 



General work 
Simple and 
adV. appa- 
ratus work 
Pulley wVhts 
Corr. work 
Fencing 

Basket-baU 



Spring* 1900 



General work 
Apparatus 

work 
Corr. work 
Fancy danc'g 



Basket-ball 
Tennis 
Golf 
Rowing 



Summer, 1900 



General 



Tennis 
Golf 
Rowing 
Swimming 





Autumn, 1900 


Wmter, J901 


Spring, Z90X 


Sununer, 190X 


Gymnastics 


General work 


General work 


General work 






Simple appa- 


Simple and 
adr. appa- 


Simple and 
adr. appa- 






SS?^""" 


ratus work 


ratus work 






sii?jir 


Corr. work 








Fancy danc'g 








V^Lt^'^ 






Athletics... 


Baskei-baU 


Basket-ball 


Basket-baU 


Wheeling 






Indoor 


Indoor 


WaUdng 






basebaU 


basebaU 
Rowing 
Tenal? 
Golf 


Rowing 
TennUT 
GoU 
Swimming 
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Autumn, 190X 


Winter, xQot 


Spring, x9oa 


Summer, 190a 


Gymnastics 
Athletics... 


General work 
Simple appa- 
ratus work 
Pulley w*ebts 
Corr. work 

Basket-ball 
Hockey 


General work 
Simple and 
adr. appa- 
ratus work 
Corr. work 
Fancjr danc'g 
Fencing 

Basketball 
Indoor 
baseball 


General work 
Corr. work 
Fencing 

Basket-baU 

Baseball 

Hockey 

Rowing 

Golf^ 


General 
work 

Baseball 

Hockey 

Rowing 

Swimming 

TeniSr^ 



RASKET6ALL. — Continued. 



Year 



190a 



1903 





Autumn, 190a 


Winter, x9oa 


Spring, 1903 


Summer, X903 


Gymnastics 
Athletics... 


Basket-baU 

Hockey 

Rowing 

Golf 

Tennis 


Genera] work 
Simple app. 
Adr. apparat. 
Fencing 
Corr. work 

Basket-ball 
Baseball 


General work 
Simple 

apparatus 
Adranced 

Basket-ball 

Baseball 

Hockey 

Rowing 

Golf 

Tennis 


General 
work 

Tennis 
Hockey 
BaselMai 
Swimming 



Gjrmnastics 



Electives 
and 
Athletics . 



Autumn* 1903 



General work 
Apparatus 
Pulley w*ghts 
CorrcMCtire 

Hockey 
Basket-ball 
Tennis 
Golf 



Winter, 1904 



General work 
Apparatus 
Pufiey w*ghts 
Correctiire 

Basket-ball 
Ind. baseball 
Ring hockey 
Fencing 
Fancy danc'g 
Adr. app. 



TABLE D. 
BASKET-BALL. 



Year 



1899 



X90X 



Junk>r College 



Wayman, Agnes (Capt.) 
Crockett, Grace 
Gilman, Margaret 
Buck, Hasel 
Robinson, EUa 

Wayman, Asnes ( Capt. ) 
Ostergren, Kanna 
Steagall, Mary 
Buck, Hazel 
Sweesy, Anne 
Ridlon. Heater; Hop-) 
kins, M. ; Biddleoomb, > 
M>; Hogan, B* / 

Ashby, Winnifred 
Wayman, Agnes (Capt.) 
Ostergren, Nanna 
Goldstein, Anna 
Wilder, Mabel 
Martin E. : Warren, ) 
G.;McBrideM. ) 



Posi. 
tion 



C. 

LF. 
R.F. 
LG. 
R.G. 

C. 
LF. 
R.F. 
LG. 
R.G. 

Subs. 



C 
LF. 
R.F. 
LG. 
R.G. 

Subs. 



Senior College 



Paddock, Carol (Capt.) 
Bevans, Edna 
Reichman« Alrena 
Brehl, Helen 
Ohrenstein, Eda 

Shailer, Louise (Capt.) 
Fairman, Marion 
Freeman, Ethel 
Merriman, Dorcas 
Bushnell, Grace 



Shailer, Louisa 
Fairman, Marion 
Russell, Era 
Robey, Ann (Capt.) 
Yondorf , Alma 

!McKiiuie)N I.; Bow- 
man, C \ Freeman^ £. 



SCOKX 

Jr. Sr. 



a — 6 



6 — 8 
«3-8 
10 — 8 



a — IX 
0-1 
10 — 6 



Junior College 



Tachixgi, Mattie 
McDonnell, K. (Capt) 
Just. M. L 
Goldstein, Anna 
Suadener, Julia 
Rohd^ A. ; Sedgwick, ) 
G.; McGoorty A.;> 



Munaon, E. 
Vangh, Ethel 

Monti 



Spen- j 



Montgomery, Annie 
Ortmayer, Marie (Capt.) 
Mtirplqrf Mary 
Roney, Helen; Mc- ) 
Elroy, M.;Cox,E. B. i 



Posi- 
tion 



C. 
LF. 
R.F. 
LG. 
R.G. 

Suba. 



C. 

R.F. 

LF. 
R.G. 
LG. 

Suba. 



Senior College 



Houghton. Madge 

Moore, Ruth 
Cox, A. B. 

SBrandeis, H. ; Con- 
Ion, M.; Hopps,C. 

Tachirgi, Mattie 

Wayman, Agnes (Capt) 

Conlon, Meroe 
(^Idstein, Anna 
Dodge. Mildred 
} Egbert, L:Jaynes,E.; 
I Arnold, Edith 



SOORX 

Jr. Sr. 



9 — 9 
7 — 3 
X4-S 



4-6 
4-x8 
4 — « 



BASEBALL. 











Scou 






Blues 


R. B. 


190a 


Pond,L 
Vaughn, K. 


P. 
C. 


G 
P^ 


3z?; 




Sch^dt* B. 


zB. 


Si 






Daszkiewics, M. 


aB. 


M 






(Golden. K. 


0. 


B 






Mims,v. 


c :. 






Freeman, H. 


LF. 


fi 






MacFariand,E. 


S.S. 






Price, E. 


CF. 


B 





Year 


Junior 


Posi- 
tion 


Senior 


Scots 
Jr. Sr. 


1903 


Dasskiewica, M. 
Ludwig, ElCapt) 
Ortmayer, M. 
Wood,C. 
Williams, Fk»renoe 

GomSi', Katharine 
Wilder, M. 
Bensinger,L 


P. 

C. 
X B. 
tB. 

kf: 

CF. 


M 
T 
B 
H 
G 


19— IX 
a8 — a7 



GOLF, OCTOBER, I902. 

Ashley, Frances Just, M. L. Warren, Bertha 

Cox, E. B. Kiedaisch, Marie Wayman, Agnes 

Friend, Helen Meyers, Stella Wells, A. P. 

Hooper, Rena Won by E. B. Cox 



TENNIS TOURNAMENTS. 



D^ond, Edith 
Ridlon, Hester 
Lackner, J. 
Goodwin, C. 



SPRING, 1900. 

Landers, M. 
Baier, J. 
Ha3rman, G. 
Sweezy, Anne 



DeCew, L. 
Darlington, G. 
Coleman, H. 
Patrick, C. 



Won by L. DeCew and G. Darlington 



Cox, E. B. 
Fay, Agnes 
Friend, Helen 
French, Edith 
Goldstein, Anna 
Hillman, Alice 



SPRING, 1903, 
Ja3mes, Ethel 
Jastf M. L. 
Murray, Louise 
Primm, Clara 
Reiterman, Alice 



Rice, Prentiss 
Rohd^, Alice 
Spencer, Mary 
Valentine, Hazel 
WUder, Mabel 



Won by M. L. Just 
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The following table, E, shows the growth of 
the Department : 



TABLE E. 



1896 
X899 

1894 



H 

■Si 

Is 



150 



374 



40 
a8x 



Jl 



as 

40 



O:^ 



■9 8 

I 



-I 

Hen 



150 
447 



PHYSICAL TRAINING IN THE SCHOOL OF EDUCATION. 

BY OARL JOHAMMiS MOH, 
AB9lttant Prof—9or oftkt Uaohlng ofPhf/aletU Training. 

The Faculty of the School of Education has 
taken a pronoimced stand in its advocacy of 
physical training as an element of education. 
It has conceded its proper place in the general 
curriculum. Testimony to this eflFect is pre- 
sented in the announcements of the several de- 
partments, and also in the emphasis of signifi- 
cant commendations by those who have specially 
interested themselves in its development thus 
far. The helpful co-operation of the teachers 
has contributed materially toward the progress 
of the work. 

The School of Education embraces a kinder- 
garten, a primary, and a grammar department 
designated "The Elementary School;" a high 
school, including a technological department, 
known as " The University High School ; " and 
'' The G)llege of Education " for the training of 
teachers — the professional department 

The subject of Physical Culture, as presented 
in the various departments of the school, em- 
braces the whole scope of physical training — 
from the first rhythmic attempts and plays of 
the youngest children, through the corrective 
and developmental phases of the work in gym- 
nastics of the primary and grammar grades, 
supplemented by the recreaticm features, to the 
physical training proper of the University High- 
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School students in forms of applied gymnastics, 
and athletics, offering in its entirety the best 
possible provision for both the theoretical and 
practical studies of the professional students of 
the University College of Education. Incident- 
ally, the subject finds its applied emphasis in all 
the modes of expression. 

Liberally provided for as regards teaching 
staff and equipment, this important branch of 
the University Department of Physical Culture 
and Athletics is in a position to exploit in the 
most profitable manner the exceptional oppor- 
tunities offered in the several school depart- 
ments with regard to material and scope of 
work. 

The temporary structure used at present was 
designed as a Gymnasitun and Assembly Hall 
for the convenience of the Elementary School. 
With the accession of the South Side Academy 
and the Manual Training School, and their 
consolidation into the University High School, 
added accommodations had to be provided. This 
necessitated a number of alterations.* 

The structure was converted into a double 
gymnasium, consisting of two rooms, each 
37 by 60 feet in size, flanked on either side and 
at one end of the building with offices, dressing-, 
locker-, toilet-, and shower-rooms. One room 
only, the south gymnasium, has been equipped 
with all the apparatus of a modem gymnasium ; 
the other, the north gymnasitun, is provided 
with a number of " developing appliances," and 
apparatus designed for the use of girls. This 
equipment is being gradually augmented to 
facilitate the methods in operation under the 
schedule, which includes between sixty and 
seventy periods per week, and entails an aver- 

^The structure as it stands has proved quite inade- 
quate to the needs of the school. The present schedule 
requires the use of the two gymnasiums for class, group, 
and individual work during all hours of the day from 
8 A. M. until 6 p. M., the noon hour alone excepted. 
Elbow room for the athletes, as well as running and other 
courses, is needed to make the winter indoor training 
profitable. The locker-rooms are poorly adapted to the 
purposes they serve. 



age attendance for the same time varying be- 
tween 2,000 and 2,400. Four periods per week 
are prescribed for each student, three attendance- 
records in the technological department being 
the minimum. Some of the students avail them- 
selves of a fifth period, thus profiting by daily 
practice and advice. (This schedule does not 
include the periods of the Elementary School in 
the gymnasium specially provided for and lo- 
cated in the east wing of the main group of 
buildings in proximity to the grade rooms.) 

Four experienced specialists, experts in their 
various branches, and competent to advise and 
instruct in all phases of the work outlined in 
the general plan, comprise the staff of the physi- 
cal training department 

The practical and theoretical instruction in 
physical training in the College of Education is 
directed by the writer, whose function as Super- 
visor of Physical Training in the School of 
Education is advisory, the members of the staff 
directing the work of the departments to which 
they have been assigned in accordance with the 
aims and purposes of effective training. Re- 
sponsibility for the methods employed is vested 
with each instructor, subject to the approval of 
his respective Faculty branch. 

Dr. Angus M. Frew, formerly of Colby Uni- 
versity, is intrusted with the direction of the 
athletics and games, and has charge of the 
teams of the University High School. 

The department — including Dr. Pitkin, who 
has charge of the High-School girls with the 
co-operation of Dean Robertson, and who, with 
Dr. Frew, superintends the medical examina- 
tion of the pupils and students of the school — 
is ably seconded by Dean Owen and the Board 
of Control, consisting of Mr. W. R. Davis, of 
the Department of English, Mr. W. R. Wickcs, 
of the Department of Mathematics, and by Dr. 
Raycroft, University Instructor in Physical Cul- 
ture, who elaborated the school's anthropometric 
scheme and also outlined the procedure for the 
medical examination. 
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In the Elementary School, as in the profes- 
sional department, the work of physical training 
in the past has been based on definitely outlined 
plans. With the readjustment of the instruc- 
tional plans, and owing to the location of the 
temporary gymnasium, these departments have 
fallen somewhat short of their regular quota 
of physical training, notwithstanding the espe- 
cially provided gymnasium in the elementary 
wing of the main building. Under the effective 
leadership of Miss Caroline Crawford, however, 
and with the completion of a much-needed 
outfit, the present Quarter promises to equal the 
past for effective work. Miss Crawford also 
shares in the work of the pedagogical depart- 
ment, offering courses in "rhythm," children's 
plays and games, and in child hygiene. 



The physical training of the High-School 
students and of the upper grades of the Ele- 
mentary School is shared in by the other mem- 
bers of the staff. Dr. Pitkin having been as- 
signed the instruction in several of the High 
School girls' classes, including the team plays 
of the specially organized sections. 

The r^^ular work of the Winter Quarter is 
necessarily limited to indoor training. But 
with the lawns of the Midway Plaisance front- 
ing the magnificent school buildings, converted 
into ice fields and tobogganing stretches, un- 
rivaled opportunities for outdoor recreation in 
winter sports are offered to the students, which 
are not neglected. 
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THE MEMORIAL SERVICE FOR PROFESSOR HERMANN EDUARD VON HOLST.' 



MEMORIAL SERVICE. 

Procetsioful — "Rise Crowned with Light" Lwoif 

Invocation. 

Chant — " Dens Misereattir " Beethoven 

Scripture Reading. 

Prayer — Lord's Prayer; Response by Choir. 

Offertory — "Lead Kindly Light" Buck 

Hymn — "Ein' feste Burg" Linker 

Addresses. 

President William R. Harper 

Professor William a Hale 
Sermon. 

Rev. Philip Moxom, D.D. 

Solo — "In the West the Sun Declining" Abt 

Prayer and Benediction. 

Recessional— "The Son of God Goes Forth to War" 

Cutler 

At the memorial service held in Leon Mandel 
Hall in honor of Professor Hermann E. von 
Hoist, the sermon by Rev. Philip Moxom, D.D., 
the University Preacher, contained a high and 
especially appropriate tribute to the qualities and 
achievements of Professor von Hoist; and the 
following addresses by the President of the Uni- 
versity and Professor William G. Hale were 
also delivered : 



ADDRESS AT THE MEMORIAL SERVICE FOR HERMANN 
EDUARD VON HOLST. 

BY WILUAM RAIMEf HABPER, 
Pr—ident of the UnloenHi/, 

It is fitting that as members of the University 
we should pause a little while, and turn our 
thought toward a life which, now finished, was 
a part of our own life. 



^The memorial service in honor of Professor Her- 
mann £. von Hoist was held in the Leon Mandd Assem- 
bly Hall on Sunday, January 31, 1904. On October 14, 
1903, in the same place, occurred the formal presentation 
to the University of Professor von Hoist's portrait, when 
addresses were made by Julius Rosenthal, Esq., President 
William R. Harper, Professor J. Franklin Jameson, Pro- 
fessor J. Laurence Laughlin, and Hon. Charlemagne 
Tower, Ambassador of the United States to Germany. 
The addresses appeared in full in the Univbrsity Record 
for October, 1903. 



When Mr. von Hoist came to the United 
States to make Chicago his home, his whole 
heart was given to the new work. No man 
among those enrolled in the Faculties of the 
institution devoted himself more sacredly to 
the task that had been undertaken of estaUish- 
ing an institution of higher learning in tfiis dty 
of Chicago. 

This interest was not confined to the work 
of his own department It was a broad interest, 
and was broadly bestowed. 

There are many of us who are able still to 
hear his sonorous voice as it sounded forth in 
the discussion of some disputed question of 
general policy. 

I recall with great satisfaction the many times 
when, in my office and at his own home, we 
considered together matters that were of vital 
concern to the University at large. 

The lessons of his life are worthy of our 
consideration. What are they? To me they 
seem to be suggested by the words " fortitude," 
"intensity," and "sincerity." It was his char- 
acter that impressed one, even more than the 
words which he spoke. 

His life was one long, almost unbroken chap- 
ter of suffering, all of which he endured widi a 
fortitude truly stoical. His mind took up the 
various problems which demanded attention 
with an intensity which was pathetic, and at 
times almost tragic. His heart was as pure and 
clean as that of any man I have ever known; 
courageous, beyond prudence; stiu-dy and 
strong, even as his body was feeble and weak. 

On a former occasion I have spoken at length ; 
others will speak this morning. 

These special exercises are held by action of 
the Senate of the University, and have been 
arranged by the Senate's committee — Mr. 
Laughlin, Mr. Jameson, and Mr. Henderson. 
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HEMORIAL ADDRESS BY THE REPRESENTATIVE OF THE 
UNIVERSITY SENATE, 

WtLUAM QARDMiR HALE, 
Ih9d «/ th9 D§pmrtm§nt •/ tk€ Latin Ltutfuago ami Lttaratur; 

As a member of the Senate of the University 
from the beginning, and therefore a colleague 
of Professor von Hoist throughout the whole 
period of his life here, I have been asked to 
speak briefly in the Senate's name. Accord- 
ingly, while addressing all present who were 
friends of his, I speak especially to my col- 
leagues in the various Faculties, and to our stu- 
dents. Many of the former knew von Hoist 
None of the latter know him. It is a common- 
place that the generations of university students 
come and go. In the brief space of four years 
the best-known face upon the campus may, to 
the student-body, become the face of a stranger. 
Not less surely, nor much more slowly, do the 
generations of university teachers come and go. 
To the Trustees and Faculty of but a few years 
hence the name of von Hoist, like the names of 
many others, would, in the ordinary course of 
events, become a mere tradition. 

The Senate of the University, with which von 
Hoist was most closely associated, and his de- 
voted friends in the city of Chicago, have wished 
to avert from him this common oblivion. With 
an impulse to which no dissenting vdce was 
heard, they have desired that, in some conspicu- 
ous place in the University, the figure of the man 
as he was in the days of his activity should 
stand — a lasting memorial, so far as human 
means can make it, of a commanding personality 
of the earlier years of our history. If it had 
been possible, the portrait should have been 
painted by someone who had been a pupil of 
von Hoist's in the University of Chicago. This 
could not be. It is fortunate that his friends 
were able to call upon a gifted German painter, 
who had sat upon die benches under von Hoist's 
instruction before he became an American. 
Portraiture is one of the most uncertain things 
in human life. An approach to perfection is 



rarely realized. But, in the portrait which Pro- 
fessor Marr has painted, it is matter for con- 
gratulation that the students and professors of 
the future will see the salient points of von 
Hoist's nature — the openness of mind, the can- 
dor of speech, the impetuous energy. 

Nothing that I can today say, or that belongs 
to me at any time to say, can add to the memory 
thus assured. I speak but for the moment, to 
pay the tribute of affection and sorrow, on the 
part of the Senate, to a dead comrade, and to 
endeavor to place before the minds of the stu- 
dents whom the day has brought together some 
picture of the qualities of the man. 

His story is one of struggle, of suffering, of 
a high idealism, of an indomitable will. His 
active life opened in storm and stress. It is 
characteristic of the man that his first writing, 
after his doctor's dissertation, should have been 
a political pamphlet upon the meaning and les- 
son of the attempt of a Russian revolutionist, 
in the previous year, 1866, upon the life of the 
Czar. A wise warning made von Hoist leave 
the country. His fate turned upon the action of 
that moment. Delay would have meant Siberia. 
One shudders to think how quickly the fires of 
his frail body would have been quenched in that 
stem land. An unknown grave would have 
been the early end of the man who, by a kinder 
fate, became the historian of American consti- 
tutional liberty. It was no accident that made 
him turn to this country. For, though by birth 
a Russian, and by blood a German, he was at 
heart an American. He belonged in spirit, 
though bom a few years later, to a band of 
strong men who brought the best of German 
philosophical liberalism to the service of this 
coimtry, and whose contributions to it in its 
later stmggles for the perpetuation of freedom 
can never be adequately told. 

Von Hoist was obliged to cross in an immi- 
grant vessel, and was forced for a time to eam 
his living as a day-laborer. No bad preparation 
was thus made for American citizenship. 
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In this brief time von Hoist had shown the 
character which we who knew him love to recall. 
Already he had seen cleariy, and had spoken 
without fear. And already he had risen above 
bodily weakness and discouragement. 

It is not my purpose to narrate his life fur- 
ther — his return to Germany, his attainment 
of a university professorship, his refusal of calls 
to two universities in this country, his acceptance 
of an invitation to be one of the heads of depart- 
ments at the opening of the University of Chi- 
cago, his years of work here, his heroic struggle 
with failing health, his collapse. The main pur- 
pose of my speaking is rather to enable you to 
see the man as, in the last months of his illness, 
he, with the same dispassionateness of vision 
that had always marked him, saw himself. I 
could, of course, do this only in his own words. 
He has made it possible. In answering the letter 
in which Professor Laughlin, representing the 
colleagues of von Hoist in the University Senate 
and his friends in the city, asked him to sit for 
his portrait, he stated the reasons for his accept- 
ance. His letter is an intimately personal one. 
But I am speaking in our own circle. Further- 
more, in this very letter he sent us personal 
messages. I shall therefore read the part tliat 
concerns the acceptance of the invitation : 

Your letter was brought to my bed one morning. 
I read it without anybody being near me to watch me, 
and when I came to the paragraph concerning the por- 
trait, tears started into my eyes and coursed down my 
cheeks. Let anybody who likes call that sentimentality — 
I do not care a whit If they were in my position, they 
might judge differently — at least I hope, for %h$m, that 
they would. No, my dear friend, you need not fear that 
my "modesty" will interfere with the project of those 
in whose cause you speak. But I owe it to myself, and 
to those whom you and Mr. Prussing represent, briefly 
to state why I shall, if possible, most willingly lend my- 
self to their wishes. 

My vanity — though I have had in my days my due 
portion of it, and probably a good deal more than that — 
has nothing whatever to do with it This is entirely a 
thing of the past, not because I have grown so virtuous, 
but solely because vanity has with me no longer any 
object whatever, since I am irretrievably and completely 



thrown out of active, nay of all real, life (excepting only 
through my family and a few old friends who will persist 
in remembering me) — merely a withered tree, waiting 
for the last blast that will uproot it I think I shook! 
always have been conscious how far the intended honor 
was beyond my desert, and now I certainly realize it to 
the fullest extent But my " modesty " is not entitled to 
any voice in the matter. It is solely for my friends to 
ask themselves and decide the question whether and why 
my memory should in this way be connected with the 
University of Chicago. I have the right to look at the 
question from an entirely different point of view, and I 
avail myself of this right 

Nearly a year ago my son induced me to talk to him 
about my philosophy of life. I told him : The deeper the 
shadows grow and the nearer the last hour draws, the 
more one becomes satisfied that all one has enjoyed, 
been striving and craving for, has after all, in the main, 
been but like the prickling froth of champagne — only 
two things are steadily gaining in reality and convincing 
one more and more that, in spite of all, life is worth 
living: earnest work, honestly done, and directed toward 
high ideal aims and ends; and love — love given and 
received. Now, this being my view of life, your project 
proves to me that I have not lived in vain. For though, 
owing to the state of my health, I have never given the 
University of Chicago what I ought to have done, those 
best able to judge have received the impression that I 
have earnestly tried to do the best I could under the cir- 
cumstances; and even those with whom I have come 
into no, or little, personal contact have a litUe spark, if 
not of love, at least of personal attachment for me, 
because they knew and felt that my heart was with them 
and their work. Now, they could not have conferred a 
greater boon upon me. Tell them that, all of them ; they 
have ministered to me a more effective medicine than 
anything any physician could have ordered me, and from 
the depth of my heart I shall be grateful to them for that 
to my last hour. 

And here let me add yet one word. What poor, duU 
psychologists have been those who so often, and in 
unmeasured terms, have accused me of being a bad, 
supercilious " foreigner," enjoying to run them down and 
calumniate them ; nay, a traitor who ought to be hunted 
with dogs from the University and out of the country. 
Ever since I came to the United States in 1867 I have 
been sincerely attached to the country and to the people, 
and now I have become a better American than I have 
been ever before. I should not hesitate for a moment to 
return to the United States, if I could at all live in that 
climate ; nay, probably if there were but a possibility of 
making the journey. But that is absolutely out of the 
question. It is now even as good as certain that I shall 
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never again be able to go anjrwbere — though it be but a 
few hours' ride — in search of a better climate. Here I 
shall most likely stay till they carry me '' feet foremost " 
out of the house, though I feel myself to be an exile. 
Yes, if my friends should hang up my portrait some- 
where in the University, it will be the portrait of a true 
American, true to the core of his heart, though bom in 
Russia and awaiting his supreme hour in Germany. If I 
have often hit the Americans so hard, I have done it 
because I loved the country and the people so truly and 
so deeply. Yes, that tell in my name, to the friends 
proposing to act with you: if they propose to put my 
portrait as a sample for the students to look upon and to 
draw some inspiration from, do not let them do it as that 
of " a great scholar " — I never was that, but only a pains- 
taking worker of the common size — but as that of an 
earnest man working with enthusiasm for high ideals, and 
a true, ardent American, never shunning the most venom- 
ous denunciations by the passions of the hour, if his con- 
science bade him raise his warning voice against what he 
deemed of detriment to the country. 

In these last words von Hoist refers to the 
bitterness of a discussion in which he, with 
many others, deplored the departure of the coun- 
try from what they believed to be its truest and 
highest and most distinctive traditions. Time 
alone will show whether, out of what these men 
lamented as evil, good will ultimately come. 
But, even today, there is no man that knew von 
Hoist, no matter how strongly disagreeing with 
him, who would see in what he then said any- 
thing but the inevitable expression of a passion- 
ately sincere, and wholly brave, nature. There 
was in his case no division between the enter- 
taining of a conviction and the performance of 
any duty which that conviction might enjoin. 

Even in matters of comparatively small im- 
portance this was true. To his quick perception 
nothing was trifling ; everything in life was 
fraught with hope or with danger. Those 
of us who shared in the discussions in the 
Senate and Faculty in the early years of the 
University remember well this trait of his. His 
intensity of nature made him almost terrible in 
debate. When he arose to speak against a pro- 
jected measure, one had before one's eyes a vivid 
picture of what the Hebrew prophets must have 



been. Von Hoist's purpose was, indeed, like 
theirs. Severely as he could denounce, he was 
no blind pessimist. He was rather a fighting 
optimist, recognizing evil and resisting it, in the 
profound belief that it could be overcome and 
destroyed, and that his business was to do what- 
ever in him lay toward that destruction. 

This, coupled with a deep underlying modesty, 
which shows itself in his letter, was his most 
characteristic trait ; and it is, happily, the trait 
that looks at us from the portrait. It seems at 
first thought curious that he does not include it 
in the philosophy of life which I have quoted 
from his letter. But this very omission springs 
from his singleness of nature. He has declared 
that there are two things that make life worth 
living : earnest work directed toward high ideals 
and aims, and love. But in his thoughts, as I 
have already said, there could be no division 
between an ideal and any duty, whether of action 
or of speech, that flowed from it. 

And so I take leave of him. In the shadow of 
the approaching end he has told us what, as he 
looked back, he had found to be true. He has 
attained the great certainty. But whatever he 
has there met, he has had no part of his creed 
for human life to unlearn. 



THE FUNERAL OF PROFESSOR VON HOLST 

AT HEIDELBERQ, QBRMANY, 

A letter from Associate Professor Camillo 
von Klenze, of the Department of Germanic 
Languages and Literatures, who was the Uni- 
versity representative at the cremation of the 
remains of the late Professor Eduard von Hoist, 
states that the ceremony took place at Heidel- 
berg on Saturday, January 23, at 2:30 p. m. 
It was a simple but impressive one. Mrs. von 
Hoist and her two children, Mr. Hermann E. 
von Hoist and Miss Marie von Hoist, were 
present. Professor Marx, successor to Profes- 
sor von Hoist in the University of Freiburg 
and now of the University of Heidelberg, made 
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a short address. He was followed by Professor 
von Klenze on behalf of the University of Chi- 
cago; and an address was also made by Pro- 
fessor von Czemey, rector of the University of 
Heidelberg. About thirty persons were present 
at the ceremony, the United States government 
being represented by the consul at Mannheim 
and the vice-consul at Heidelberg. 



THE TENTH ANNIVERSARY OF THE UNIVERSITY OF 
CHICAGO SETTLEMENT. 

On January 27, 1904, the University of Chi- 
cago Settlement celebrated its tentfi anniversary 
in the Settlement gymnasium. The program 
and the audience were significant in illustrating 
the two salient features of the Settlement policy : 
that of developing fellowship between tfie 
workers of the academic world and the workers 
of the industrial world; and that of unifying 
the heterogeneous nationalities of the Stock 
Yards community. The celebration was ar- 
ranged by a committee appointed by the Settle- 
ment Coimcil, this Council being composed of 
representatives from the adult clubs. Miss 
Mary E. McDowell, Head of the Settlement and 
its oldest resident, presided. Miss Caroline 
Blinn, the historian of tfie evening, came to 
visit the Settlement nine and a half years before 
and accepted an invitation to become a perma- 
nent resident. 

Miss Blinn has given her heart and her 
thought, with her best efforts, toward develop- 
ing the dubs and the social life of the Settle- 
ment; and her appointment by Judge Tuthill 
as probation officer for the Stock Yards district 
has given her a work that she seems especially 
fitted for. This appointment has made her 
guardian of over two htmdred and fifty of the 
juvenile court wards, whom she visits at their 
homes, their work, or their school. 

Miss Myra Reynolds, Head of Foster House 
at the University of Chicago, gave reminiscences 
of the first days of the Settlement; for it was 



she and Professor J. Laurence Laughlin who 
selected the site for the Settlement, and Miss 
McDowell as the head resident. 

There were present at the anniversary many 
members of these first clubs organized by Miss 
Reynolds, Miss Williamson, Mr. and Mrs. 
Frank Montgomery, Mrs. Gewge E. Vincent, 
Mr. Max West, and Mr. Johnson — all of tfie 
University circle. 

Letters and tel^^rams were received from 
Mr. J. W. Million, president of Hardin CoU^^e, 
Missouri; Mr. Joseph Whitfield, of Washing- 
ton; Mr. Briggs, of the Charleston Normal 
School ; Miss Louise Montgomery, of Welcome 
Hall, BufiFalo; Mr. Qyde Walker, of Colorado 
Springs; and many others who were pioneer 
teachers, club leaders, and members. 

The singing by tfie Young People's Chorus, 
and the playing of the Mandolin Orchestra, as 
well as the song recital by Mrs. Samuel Wright, 
showed the wide range of musical taste on the 
program. The second part of the program was 
unique, and suggested that the decorative poster 
over the stage — of the children of all nations 
wearing so gracefully and harmoniously the red, 
white, and blue, with the legend on either side 
of ''God hatfi made of one blood all nations, 
and we his children are brotfiers and sisters " — 
was indeed die symbol of a reality made possible 
by such gatherings. 

The center of this part of the program was a 
large birthday cake decorated with eleven 
colored, unlighted candles, each candle to be 
lighted by a well-wisher of the Settlement, and 
the wish given to the audience. The first candle 
was lighted by Professor Henry R. Hatfield, 
and a wish given in behalf of the University 
Settlement Board ; the second wish was offered 
by Mr. Nicholas Geir, President of the Paddng 
Trades Council. The wish of the Settlement 
Woman's Club was given by Mrs. Fred Bensd, 
its secretary, and that of the Bohemian Wo- 
man's Qub, by its president, Mrs. Felix Janov- 
sky, in tfie Bohemian language. 
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Mrs. Charles R. Henderson, for the Univer- 
sity Settlement League, gave one of her happi- 
est speeches. The wish of the Youn^ Women 
of the Settlement was told in an original poem 
by Miss Wagner, Miss Maude Sutter, for the 
Working Women of tfie Union Stock Yards, 
whom Miss McDowell had assisted in organiz- 
ing into a most successful union, wished that the 
Settlement might remain for years to come, and 
that their friend, Miss McDowell, might always 
be with them. Mr. Edward Gerth, president of 
the Alliance Qub, said the wish of the young 
men was that the time might come when they 
would be strong enough to pay the running 
expenses of die gymnasium. Mr. Paul Bart, 
for the Settlement Athletic Association, said his 
club wished that harmony and good-will should 
prevail, and that all should work together for 
the good of all. 

The foreign peoples of the community were 
represented by Mr. Joseph Bauer, for the Ger- 
man neighbors ; by Mr. Brooman, for the Finn 
neighbors; and by Mr. Elias. for the Lithua- 
nians. Both of these last well-wishers gave 
their wishes in their native tongues. Dr. Zu- 
rowski, for the Poles, hoped that for many 
years to come the Settlement would be a center 
of education and friendliness to all the foreign 
peoples ; and he expressed his gratitude for ue 
hospitality that had made possible a Polish edu- 
cational work, started nine years ago at die 
Settlement 

The Young People's Chorus sang a labor 
hymn — "The Fatherhood of God and the 
Brotherhood of Man" — interpreting the under- 
lying religious motive that has inspired every 
eflFort of the Settlement At the end of the 
program the Settlement Fife and Drum Corps 
of working boys marched in, playing a martial 
air that called to action any idealist that might 
have been dreaming of "some far-off divine 
event'* 

During the social hour that followed, friend- 
ships were deepened between those from the 
University who had the social sense, and those 
of the Settlement who were touched with the 
spirit of brotherhood; for, as the Kentucky 
mountaineer says, "Mixin' lams both parties." 

When the tenth birthday party closed, the 
guests left in the assurance that the Settle- 



ment was no longer an experiment, but was 
worthy of tfie new building for which contracts 
had just been signed. 



THE ANNUAL MBETINQ AND REPORT OF THE 
WOMAN'S UNION. 

The annual meeting of the Woman's Union 
was held on January 20, 1904. The constitution 
was amended by changing the number of vice- 
presidents from two to three, and by making the 
president of the Woman's Athletic Association 
and the secretary of the Women Students' Chris- 
tian League members of the Council. 

The following were elected officers for the 
year 1904: 

President — Miss Marion Talbot. 

Vice-Presidents ^UisB A. £. Allen, Miss L. D. 
Harris, Miss Vema Moyer. 

Secretary — Miss Ethel Jaynes. 

Treasurer — Miss Anne H. Martin. 

Chairmen of committees — House, Miss Gertrude 
Dudley; Membersmp, Miss S. P. Breckinridge; Enter- 
tainment, Miss A. S. Thompson ; Music, Miss L. G. Lar- 
rabee; Philanthropic, Miss H. K. Becker; Hospitality, 
Miss H. D. Woods ; Lunch-Room, Miss L. L. Just 

REPORT OF THE SECRETARY. 

The secretary of the Union, Miss Ethel 
Jaynes, submitted the following report for tfie 
year 1903 : 

The annual meeting of the Union comes to 
us as a New Year's day, on which to look back 
over the past, to stop a moment for a bit of 
introspection, that we may define our purposes, 
and see how far our activities have fulfilled these 
purposes, and gain- suggestions for more helpful 
work in the future. 

We started the last year in our quarters in 
the Disciples' Church, Lexington Avenue and 
Fifty-seventh Street, with the following ofiicers : 

President — Miss Marion Talbot 

Vice-President — Miss Clara Comstock. 

5#crelary — Miss Mildred Richardson. 

Treasurer — Miss R«th Hardy. 

Chairmen of committees — House, Miss Gertrude 
Ducuey; Membership, Miss S. P. Breckinridge; Enter- 
tainmttit. Miss G. L Chamberlin; Music, Mrs. R. G. 
Moulton; Philanthropy, Miss Frances Taussig; Hospi- 
tality, Miss Flora Weil ; Lunch-Room, Mrs. Carl Kinsley ; 
Finance, Miss Isabelle Webster. 

Changes have been made in the officers dur- 
ing the year as follows : 

Miss Comstock resigned her office of vice- 
president, and in May Miss Ballou was elected 
to fill die vacancy. 
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Miss Richardson resigned as Secretary No- 
vember 2, and Miss Ethel Jaynes was elected 
to fill the vacancy. 

Mrs. Moulton resigned as chairman of the 
Music Committee; Miss Ashcraft was elected 
in February. Upon the resignation of the latter, 
Mrs. Gale was elected in March; and at Mrs. 
Gale's resignation, Mrs. Jameson was elected in 
November. 

Miss Taussig resigned as chairman of the 
Philanthropic Committee in November, and 
Miss Becker was elected to take her place. 

Miss Weil resigned as chairman of the Hos- 
pitality Committee, and Miss Woods was elected 
in November to fill the vacancy. 

Mrs. Kinsley resigned as chairman of the 
Lunch-Room Committee, Mrs. Jackman suc- 
ceeding her in May ; upon Mrs Jackman's resig- 
nation. Miss Lulu Just was elected. 

The following officers were elected tempo- 
rarily for the Summer Quarter: 

Treasurer — Mri. George C Rowland. 

Chairman of the House Committee — Miss Susan H. 
Ballou. 

Chairman of the Membership Committee — Miss Lucj 
Hammond. 

Chairman of the Hospitality Committee — Miss Lois 
Prentiss. 

There have been three general meetings of 
the Union, one each Quarter, the Summer ex- 
cepted, to discuss plans, and to give a chance 
for the expression of the wishes of members. 
Starting from such general ideas, it has been 
the work of the members of the Council, the 
officers, and heads of committees to make defi- 
nite plans for action. Such plans have been car- 
ried out through the several committees, and 
through sub-committees elected by the Council 
to take charge of special affairs. The Council 
itself has had ten meetings. The detailed work 
will be given in the reports of the committees. 

The Union is now starting on its third year. 
We have moved from the cozy, but somewhat 
cramped, quarters in the little church, to our 
rooms in Lexington Hall, where with the recep- 
tion rooms, and the use of the lunch-room and 
library, we are able to attempt what before was 
impossible. When the lunch-room was opened 
to all women of the University, that feature was 
nc longer a chief function, and the Union could 
therefore give its attention more fully to dis- 
tinctively representative affairs. What were 
these to be? This question made us turn to the 
very foundation of our organization to see why 
we existed ; for, although 3ie place of the Union 



in the varied activities of University life was 
gradually being defined, yet there was, and is, 
need for very careful adjustment. 

Thus far there seem to have been three gen- 
eral needs: (i) It was necessary, with so large 
a membership, that there be opportunity given 
for members to come to know one another, and 
hence the affairs simply for members. (2) 
Situated as we are in a great city, we have 
advantages for a much broader experience than 
just that of the life at the University, but 
such advantages must come most successfully 
through some organization, and the Union has 
endeavored through its Philanthropy Commit- 
tee to offer these opportunities. (3) There has 
long been felt a lade in the life of students at 
our University, because, as a general thing, it 
was possible at best to have simply casual 
acquaintances with instructors and tfieir fami- 
lies, and hence was lost that something that 
comes from personal association which is the 
heritage of the students of smaller or older 
colleges. The Entertainment Committee had, 
in this last, a problem difficult to handle. 

As to how all these needs have been dealt 
with, the detailed reports of the committees 
which follow will show: 

REPORT OF THE TREASURER. 

THE woman's union OF THE UNIVBKSITY OV CHICAGO, IN 

ACCOUNT WITH KUTH HAKDY, TKIASUKSR. 

DK. 

To cash paid custodian $152.50 

To cash paid for printing 65 .64 

To cash paid for postage, stationery, magazines, 

etc 67.83 

To cash paid Itincli-room 31 •Si 

To cash paid for piano 65.50 

To cash paid for furnishings, decorations, etc.. 379.90 

To cash paid for entertainments 36. 11 

To cash paid for membership in Municipal Art 

League 2,00 

To cash paid for membership in Consumers' 

League i.oo 

To cash paid for gift to Women Students' Chris- 
tian League ao.oo 

$821.99 
Balance to new account 140.74 

$96^.73 
ex. 

Balance from January i, 1903 $ 97.68 

Dues 341-50 

Gift from Mrs. Young 9.00 

Gift 4.34 

Lunch-room, including share of ctistodian's salary 358.87 

Sale of invitation cards i .09 

Special gifts for furnishings 150-35 

$96*. 73 
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REPORT ON THE LUNCH ROOM. 

Mrs. Harriet Buckly Kinsley reported for 
the lunch-room as follows : 

Reoeiptt Expenditures Profits 

January, 1903 $141.07 $120.99 $20.08 

February, 1903 117.26 109.71 7.55 

March, 1903 127. 11 109.47 I7>64 

Balance to new account $45*^7 

The Lunch-room report, from April i, 1903, 
to January 19, 1904, was presented by the Bur- 
sar, Miss Ruth ]!sabel Johnson : 

RBCBIPTS. 

Lunch-room $^ii33 • 55 

Catering 136.20 

Union (custodian's salary) 57* 00 

Miscellaneous i9«94 

$2,346.69 

DISBUKSBMKNTS. 

Supplies $1,292.47 

Service 562.59 

Advanced to Union 282.40 

Miscellaneous 48.00 

$2,185.46 

Banalce on hand $ 161.23 

THE HOUSE COMMITTEE. 

The report of the House Committee was pre- 
sented by the chairman, Miss Gertrude Dudley : 

The detailed work of the House Committee is 
given under the reports of the various subcom- 
mittees. Only the general outline of its work 
appears in the following report: 

On February 27 the Union moved from its 
first home in the Disciples' Church to the rooms 
at present occupied in Lexington Hall. The 
furniture used in the church had been loaned 
to us by the Women Students' Christian League, 
and upon moving into Lexington they ne^ed 
it for the furnishing of their own room. We 
started with an imfumished room — that was all. 

Through the energy of our president and the 
chairman of the Membership Committee, the 
University and friends of the University became 
interested in the Union, and sufficient money 
was contributed to furnish the room in part. 
During the year the Council has at various 
times voted money for furnishings; the casts, 
table linen, chairs, and the fern were purchased 
with these funds. 

From the beginning the room has been sup- 
plied with the daily paper and the monthly 
magazines, and the desk furnished with sta- 
tionery. The room has been open the whole of 
each college day, and tea always served at four 
o'clock. 



Besides this, the room has been used evenings 
by many University organizations. In the fall 
the Conference of Women Deans held its after- 
noon session here. Shortly before Christmas 
there was a six-day exhibit of Consiuners' 
League goods. 

The lunch-room with its larger accommoda- 
tions has been able to oflFer a greater variety of 
menus. With the opening of 3ie lunch-room to 
all women of the University, more help was 
needed, and in the spring an assistant was 
engaged. The lunch-room also caters for many 
of the evening parties. 

THE ENTERTAINMENT COMMITTEE. 

The Entertainment Committee reported in 
brief through the chairman, Miss G. L. Cham- 
berlin, as follows: 

Visits to artists' studios ; addresses on *' French 
Schools for Girls," by Miss Elizabeth Wallace; "Con- 
sumers' League," by Mrs. Florence Kelley ; ** European 
Classical Schools," by Mrs. Paul Shorey and Miss Susan 
H. Ballou; "The Responsibilities of the Shopper," by 
Miss Annie M. MacLean ; " Pottery and Porcelains," by 
the University Dames ; " Recent Excavations in Egypt," 
by Professor J. H. Breasted ; " Mural Painting," by Mrs. 
D. H. Perkins ; " The Education of Women in Russia," 
by Professor Milyoukov ; " How to Enjoy a Symphony 
Concert," by Miss Anne Shaw Faulkner ; " The Learned 
Woman in Early English Comedy," by Miss Myra Rey- 
nolds; music by the Freshman Girls' Glee Qub, Miss 
Webster, Miss Eleanor Culton, Mrs. Louise Hess-Fuchs, 
and others ; exhibit of art rugs ; receptions to incoming 
and to graduating students; visits from Professor and 
Mrs. John A. Hobson and Mr. Sidney Lee, of England; 
reception to Miss Julia Marlowe ; reading by Miss Lorena 
King; entertainment for three hundred Chicago high- 
school girls; entertainment for the children of the Uni- 
versity Settlement; Mother Goose party for faculty chil- 
dren ; Thanksgiving spread ; Christmas party ; series of 
daily afternoon teas for six weeks, under the auspices of 
members of different departments of the University and 
their wives; organization of basketry work; minuet 
dance by members of the School of Education. 

THE MUSIC COMMITTEE. 

The report of the Music Committee for the 
Autimm Quarter was made as follows by the 
chairman, Mrs. J. F. Jameson: 

It was not deemed advisable to have music 
for the girls at the noon hour, as it was thought 
they preferred to rest or talk with their friends. 

During the month of October the committee 
arranged two musical programs for the recep- 
tions. Mrs. Newman Miller kindly played one 
afternoon, and Miss Hadley and fiie chairman 
of the Music Committee gave violin and vocal 
solos another afternoon. 
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In the early part of November, with the aid 
of two students, a set of six college songs, or 
glees, was arranged to be sung by all the giris, 
and Uiese songs were printed on slips of paper 
and distribute. On two occasions the girls 
were given some assistance in practicing tnese 
songs for the Thanksgiving party. 

THE COMMITTEE ON HOSPITAUTY. 

The report of the Committee on Hospitality 
was presented by the chairman. Miss Halle D. 
Woods: 

The work of this committee has consisted 
largely in appointing members to assist at the 
afternoon receptions by serving at the tea table 
and acting as a reception committee. Another 
phase of tfie work has been to appoint members 
to take charge of the rooms daily between the 
hours of twelve and two. The rooms are usu- 
ally crowded at this time, and it was thought 
well to have some one present to give a general 
supervision to the rooms, and to answer any 
questions in regard to the Union and its work. 

Since moving into Lexington Hall, tea has 
been served each afternoon between four and 
five o'clodc. This is proving a very pleasant 
feature of the life of tfie Union, and one usu- 
ally finds a little group present at this hour. 

THE FINANCE COMMITTEE. 

The chairman of the Finance Committee, 
Miss IsabeUe Webster, reported that efforts 
had been made to increase the ftmd for furnish- 
ing the room. 

THE MEMBERSHIP COMMITTEE. 

The chairman of the Membership Committee, 
Miss S. P. Breckinridge, reported the member- 
ship as follows : 

Annual Quarterly Total 

Winter Quarter, 1903 34s 38 ^83 

Spring Quarter, 1903 237 ^5 ^^ 

Summer Quarter, 1903 226 8 334 

Autumn Quarter, 1903 284 14 ^8 

THE PHILANTHROPIC COMMITTEE. 

The work of the Philanthropic Committee 
was reported by Miss Henrietta K. Bedcer, as 
follows : 

I. Settlement work. — Assistance rendered in 

fiving instruction and entertainment at the 
ettlement. Membership in this subcommittee 
carries with it membership in the Settlement 
Conference. 



2. Art committee. — Its object is the stimula- 
tion of the aesthetic interests in the Union. 
About twenty-five members were enrolled, and 
visits to galleries and studios, and addresses by 
artists and art critics, were arranged. Miss 
Becker was made a del^;ate to the Municipal 
Art League of Chicago. 

3. Committee for visiting the sick. — Help 
has been given in_cases of illness or distress 
among the women of the University. 

4. Committee on Consumers^ League. — An 
exhibit of Consumers' League products was 
given in the Union room, and addresses were 
made for the purpose of arousing interest in 
methods proposed for the protection of women 
and diildren engaged in factory and shop work. 



REMARKABLE DISCOVERIES IN THE FIELD OF 
PALEONTOLOGY. 

Among the material obtained by the field 
parties of the Department of Paleontology of 
the University of Chicago the past season in 
western Kansas and Texas are several speci- 
mens of unusual perfection and value. One of 
these, from Kansas, is a specimen of a bony 
fish quite complete, measuring more than fifteen 
feet in length as it lies in its chalky matrix. It 
is scientifically known as Portheus molossus, 
and is by far the most complete large bony fish 
ever collected. It will be mounted as a wall slab 
in Walker Museum. Another specimen from 
the same fields is that of a swimming reptile, or 
mosasaur, of a hitherto undescribed species, the 
most complete specimen of its land ever dis- 
covered. The specimen measured twenty-one 
feet in length, and had every bone of its skeleton 
in place, or nearly so. With it were preserved 
not only the remains of the animal's food, but 
also impressions of its scaly covering and fossil- 
ized pigment of its skin, showing the color mark- 
ings of the animal when alive. The specimen is 
so perfect that it is proposed to mount it after 
the manner of a recent skeleton, the first time 
anything of the kind has been attempted with 
such specimens. Both of these specimens were 
discovered by Mr. E. B. Branson, Fellow in 
Paleontolc^y. 

Another specimen of extraordinary interest is 
a skeleton of one of the earliest land reptiles 
known, collected for the University in the Per- 
mian fields of northern Texas by Professor 
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E. C. dse, formerly of the University of Chi- 
cago. The specimen, which is of a new species 
of the order Pelycosauria, is marvelously com- 
plete, adding much to our knowledge of these 
strange reptiles. A full description of it will 
shortiy be published by Professor Case in the 
Journal of Geology. 

In addition, not a few other specimens of 
value were obtained in Kansas and Texas, in- 
cluding parts of pterodactyls, plesiosaurs, other 
mosasaurs, and fishes. 



CEMTENARY OF THE DEATH OP IMMANUEL KANT. 

On February 12, the centenary of the death 
of Immanuel Kant, there were gatherings com- 
memorative of the philosopher in the tmiversi- 
ties of Europe and this country. In the Univer- 
sity of Chicago the meeting was called by the 
Department of Philosophy and was held in the 
Haskell Assembly Room at 11 o'clock. The 
ground for calling a general meeting lies in the 
remarkably widespread and profoimd influence 
which Kant has exercised, not only in phi- 
losophy, but also in a large group of other more 
or less allied sciences. 

The program gave evidence of the sweep of 
his influence. Professor George B. Foster, of 
the Divinity School, spoke of his effect upon 
theological thought; Dr. Charles E. Merriam, 
of the Department of Political Science, on 
Kant's political theory and its influence; Pro- 
fessor Charles R. Mann, of the Department of 
Physics, of the influence of Kant's point of view 
and speculations in pure physics upon physical 
theory ; Dr. Martin Schutze, of the Department 
of Cfermanic Languages and Literatures, on 
Kant's aesthetic theory in his Critique of the 
Judgment, and the permanence of his ideas in 
later aesthetic theory; and Professor John 
Dewey, Head of the Department of Philosophy, 
spoke of Kant's revolutionary philosophic 
method and of his great achievement in con- 
necting the whole t^y of earlier speculation 
with his own thought. 

The meeting was large and of genuine inter- 
est It brought out in a striking manner the 
real unity of ideas that underlies our highly 
specialized branches of learning; and it was 
generally felt that similar gatherings should be 
held to emphasize the essentially university 
nature of an institution of learning. 



THE FIRST OF A SERIES OF CONCERTS BY THE 
CHICAGO ORCHESTRA. 

As the result of the organized effort of mem- 
bers of the Quadrangle Qub, the subscription 
sale of seats for the Thomas concerts was en- 
tirely successful, and the first concert was given 
by the Orchestra in Leon Mandel Hall on Mon- 
day evening, February 15, 1904. A thousand 
people attended, the boxes were occupied, and, 
what was especially hoped for, many students 
of the University were represented in the audi- 
ence. There was much satisfaction and enthu- 
siasm over the program presented, which was 
as follows: 

PROGRAM OF THE THOMAS CONCERT. 

Overture to Alceste Gluck 

Suite No a, B Minor Bach 

Symphony No. 8, F Major, Opus 93 Beethoven 

" Le Carnaval Romain " Overture, Opus 9 Berlios 

'* Bacchanale " from Tannhauser 1 

"Prelude" and "Isolde's Love-Death," from I j^^ 

Tristan and Isolde riragner 

" Kaisermarsch " J 

The remaining concerts in the series will be 
given in the same place on Tuesday evening, 
March 8, and on Monday evening, April 11. 
The series of concerts by so famous an orches- 
tra and leader gives a remarkable opportunity 
for musical culture at the University. 



OPENING OF THE NEW BOWLING ALLEYS IN THE 
REYNOLDS CLUB HOUSE. 

On Wednesday evening, January 27, in the 
presence of two hundred members of the Rey- 
nolds Qub, the new bowling alleys in the base- 
ment of the Reynolds Qub House were opened 
by a contest between two teams made up of 
members from the University Faculties, and of 
officers of the Qub. The President of tfie Uni- 
versity headed the former team, and he was sup- 
ported by Dr. Thomas J. Goodspeed, Secretary 
of the Board of Trustees ; Professor Alonzo A. 
Stagg, Director of the Department of Physical 
Culture and Athletics; Associate Professor 
Francis W. Shepardson, of the Dqpartment of 
History ; and Dr. James W. Thompson, of the 
same Department The t^m representing the 
Reynolds Qub was headed by Mr. Howard W. 
Sloan, president of the Qub ; and Mr. Oliver B. 
Wyman, vice-president; Mr. Roy D. Keehn, 
secretary; Mr. Leon P. Lewis, treasurer; and 
Mr. James M. Sheldon, of the Law School, who 
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took the place of Mr. Fred T. Fischel, the 
librarian of the Club, were the other members 
of the team. 

The Faculty representatives were beaten by 
a total score of 594 to 438, Mr. Stagg making 
the best score for the Faculty, and Mr. Wyman 
the highest for the Qub officials. 

The new bowling alleys are regarded as 
practically perfect in equipment, and as a great 
addition to the attractions of the Reynolds Club, 
which is rapidly becoming a very popular cen- 
ter of University social life. Already an Inter- 
Fraternity Bowling League has been established, 
and a series of competitive games is being 
played by teams representing the following so- 
cieties : Delta Kappa Epsilon, Alpha Delta Phi, 
Delta Tau Delta, Phi Delta Theta, Chi Psi, Phi 
Kappa Psi, Psi Upsilon, Phi Gamma Delta, 
Sigma Chi, Delta Upsilon, and Sigma Alpha 
Epsilon. 

The alleys are of the regulation size and of 
the Brunswick-Balke make. The cost was 
fifteen hundred dollars, which the Club itself is 
meeting by setting aside 75 per cent of the 
gross receipts from the alleys, which have aver- 
aged since the opening about twenty dollars a 
day. As a first payment of four hundred dollars 
was made from the general fund of the Qub, it 
is hoped that the alleys may be paid for in full 
by the middle of April. Several members of 
the Alumni Association have already made 
small gifts to the bowling fund. 



A COURSE OP LECTURES BY THE PRESIDENT 

ON "THE ADMINISTRATION OF A COLL£Q£." 

The course of six lectures on " The Adminis- 
tration of a College," given by the President of 
tlie University in 3ie Assembly Room of Haskell 
Museum on Thursday afternoons, beginning 
January 21, has been unique, and of great inter- 
est. The first lecture was on " The Duties of a 
College President," and the remaining subjects 
are, "The Faculty of a College," "The Or- 
ganization of the Faculty," " The Curriculum," 
"The Business Side of a College," and "The 
Relation of the College to the Public" 

Under the same general title Professor Harry 
Pratt Judson, Dean of the Faculties of Arts, 
Literature, and Science, will give a similar 
course, the subjects of the lectures being as 
follows: "The Relation of the Faculty to the 



President and to One Another ; " " The Relation 
of the Professor to the Student ; " " The Relation 
of the Professor to the Public;" "The Faculty 
and Discipline ; " " The Faculty and Athletics ; " 
" The Relation of the College to the Secondary 
School." 



A DIRECTORSHIP OP QENERAL AND PHYSICAL 
CHEMISTRY. 

Upon the recommendation of the Department 
of Chemistry and the President, there has been 
created within the Department of Chemistry a 
Directorship of General and Physical Chem- 
istry. It is understood that this Director is to 
have the privilege of initiative in regard to 
everything affecting the interests of tfie work 
coming under his direction, in consultation with 
the Head of the Department, Mr. Nef . At a 
meeting of the Trustees held in October, Mr. 
Alexander Smith was promoted to a Professor- 
ship and assigned to this new Directorship of 
General and Physical Chemistry. 



PRIZES POR ECONOMIC ESSAYS. 

In order to arouse an interest in the study of 
topics relating to commerce and industry, and to 
stimulate an examination of the value of college 
training for business men, a committee com- 
posed of Professor J. Laurence Laughlin, Uni- 
versity of Chicago, chairman; Professor J. B. 
Qark, Columbia University; Professor Henry 

C. Adams, University of Michigan; Horace 
White, Esq., New York city ; and Hon. Carroll 

D. Wright, National Commissioner of Labor, 
has been enabled, through the generosity of 
Messrs. Hart, Schaffner and Marx, of Chicago, 
to offer four prizes for the best studies on any 
one of the following subjects : 

I. " The Causes and Extent of the Recent Industrial 
Progress of Germany." 

a. " To What is the Recent Growth of American Com- 
petition in the Markets of Europe to be Attributed ? " 

3. "The Influence of Industrial Combinations upon 
the Condition of the American Laborer." 

4. ** The Economic Advantages and Disadvantages of 
Present Colonial Possessions to the Mother-Country." 

5. " The Causes of the Panic of 1893." 

6. " What Forms of Education Should be Advised for 
the Elevation of Wage-Earners from a Lower to a Hi^^er 
Industrial Status in the United States?" 

7. "What Method of Education is Best Suited for 
Men Entering upon Trade and Commerce ? " 
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A first prize of one thousand dollars, and a 
second prize of five hundred dollars, in cash, 
are oflFered for the best studies presented by 
Class A, composed exclusively of all persons 
who have received the Bachelor's degree from 
an American college since 1893; and a first 
prize of three hundred dollars, and a second 
prize of one himdred and fifty dollars, in cash, 
are offered for the best studies presented by 
Qass B, composed of persons who, at the time 
the papers are sent in, are undergraduates of 
any American college. No one in Qass A may 
compete in Class B; but any one in Qass B 
may compete in Class A. The committee re- 
serves to itself the right to award the two prizes 
of $1,000 and $500 to undergraduates, if the 
merits of the papery demand it. 

The ownership of the copyright of successful 
studies will vest in the donors, and it is expected 
that, without precluding the use of these papers 
as theses for higher degrees, they will cause 
them to be issued in some permanent form. 

Competitors are advised that tihe studies 
should be thorough, expressed in good English, 
and not needlessly expanded. They should be 
inscribed with an assumed name, the year when 
the Bachelor's degree was received, and the 
institution which conferred the degree, or in 
which the writer is studying, and accompanied 
by a sealed envelope giving the real name and 
address of the competitor. The papers should be 
sent on or before June i, 1905, to Professor J. 
Laurence Laughlin, The University of Chicago. 



THE FACULTIES. 



The new Law Building, it is definitely an- 
nounced, will be occupied by the Law School 
the first of April. 

In the Biblical World for February an ac- 
count of " The Palestine Exploration Fund " is 
g^ven by Professor Ira M. Price, of the Depart- 
ment of Semitic Languages and Literatures. 

Mr. Samuel Northrup Harper, who gradu- 
ated from the University of Chicago in 1902, 
has recently translated and edited Boyer and 
Speransky's Russian Manual. Mr. Harper has 
been pursuing the study of Russian history and 
literature in Paris and has now gone to Russia. 
He is the eldest son of the President of the Uni- 
versity. 



On February 6 Professor Richard G. Moul- 
ton, Head of tfie Department of Literature (in 
English), gave an address before the Twentieth 
Century Club of Boston on "The Bible as 
Literature." 

Professor Joseph H. Beale, Jr., Dean of the 
law School, will return for the Spring Quarter, 
his courses announced being "Conflict of 
Laws" and "The Specific Performance of 
Contracts." 

In the Botanical Gazette for February Dr. 
George M; Holferty makes a contribution from 
the Hull Botanical Laboratory on " The Arche- 
gonium of Mnium CuspidaCtum." It is very 
fully illustrated by two double-page plates. 

On February 18 Professor Charles Zueblin, 
of the Department of Sociology, gave an illus- 
trated address before the Hamilton Qub of 
Chicago on the general theme of the evening, 
"Municipal Art and Civic Improvement in 
Chicago." 

President William R. Harper continues in the 
February number of the Biblical World the 
series of " Constructive Studies in the Prophetic 
Element in the Old Testament," this second 
contribution having to do with the general scope 
of the prophetic element, its definition and prin- 
ciples. 

Professor Edward Capps, of the Department 
of the Greek Language and Literature, who has 
been giving courses in Greek at Harvard Uni- 
versity since October, 1903, has finished the 
work of the first semester and returned to the 
West He will resume his regular work at the 
University at the beginning of the Spring 
Quarter. 

On February 13, 1904, Mr. Joseph H. Choate, 
Ambassador of the United States to Great 
Britain, attended the annual meeting of the 
Royal Astronomical Society in London, and 
received the society's gold medal recently 
awarded to Professor George Ellery Hale, Di- 
rector of the Yerkes Observatory at the Univer- 
sity of Chicago. In thanking the society on 
behalf of Mr. Hale, Mr. Choate said that the 
award was a crowning honor for the work of 
any astronomer in the world. The president of 
the society also spoke in high prafse of Pro- 
fessor Hale's work along the lines of astrophys- 
ics and solar photography. 
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At the meeting of the Association of Ameri- 
can Universities held at Yale University on 
February i8, 19, and 20, Professor Paul Shore/, 
Head of the Dq)artment of the Greek Language 
and Literature, presented, on behalf of the Uni- 
versitv of Chicago, a paper discussing the ques- 
tion. Are the Degrees of Bachelor of Science, 
Bachelor of Philosophy, and Bachelor of Let- 
ters to be Preserved or to be Merged in the 
Degree of Bachelor of Arts?" President Wil- 
liam R. Harper was in attendance at the same 
meeting. 

On Thursday evening, February 11, a recep- 
tion to graduate students was given in Hutchin- 
son Hdl by the President of the University ; 
Professor Harry Pratt Judson, Dean of the 
Faculties of Arts, Literature, and Science ; and 
Professor Rollin D. Salisbury, Dean of the 
Ogden (Graduate) School of Science. Mrs. 
Harper and Mrs. Judson were in the receiving 
line, although the President was unable to be 
present. About three hundred graduate stu- 
dents were present. The music was furnished 
by the University of Chicago Military Banu. 

At the second annual convention of The 
Religious Education Association, to be held in 
Philadelphia on March 2, 3, and 4, Dr. Edward 
Judson, Professor of Homiletics in the Divinity 
School, will consider, tmder the general title of 
The Bible in Religious Experience, "Its Im- 
portance as a Factor in Promoting Spiritual 
Efficiency and Growth.*' At the same con- 
vention Professor Richard G. Moulton, Head 
of the Department of Literature (in English), 



will discuss, under the general head of Reli- 
gious Education in the Home, "The Art of 
Telling Bible Stories." 

Mr. John I. Jegi, professor of Psychology 
and Physiology in the Milwaukee State Normal 
School, died at his home in Milwaukee on 
January 7, 1904. Mr. Jegi received from the 
University the degree of Bachelor of Science in 
1896, and in 1899 he was initiated into the Phi 
Beta Kappa fraternity. He was a student of 
high rank, and his work since graduation has 
been scholarly and effective. Among his recent 
publications are A Syllabus of Human Physiol- 
ogy (1901), Practical Lessons in Human Phy- 
siology (Macmillan, 1903), and A Comparative 
Study of Auditory and Visual Memory, in 
"Contributions to Philosophy," University of 
Chicago Press. 

Associate Professor Charles B. Davenport, 
of the Department of Zoology, has resijgned to 
accept an appointment from uie Cam^e Insti- 
tution as head of the Department of Experi- 
mental Biology, which, for the present, is to 
include a marine station cm the Tortugas and a 
laboratory for Experimental Evolution at Cold 
Spring Harbor, Long Island. Professor Daven- 
port is to be in immediate charge of the latter. 
The buildings in connection with the laboratory 
are now in process of erection under the direc- 
tion of Mr. Davenport, who is absent on a vaca- 
tion during the Winter Quarter. Mr, Daven- 
port will spend the Spring Quarter in his usual 
work at the University and will then leave to 
take permanent charge of the new laboratory. 
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A FUNCTION OF THE UNIVERSITY. 

BY WIUIAM RAINEf HARPER, 
Pr9Ml49nt of th9 Unlvnitg, 

On a former occasion I have spoken of the 
University as resembling in some of its func- 
tions a priest — the priest of democracy; for 
democracy is itself in some sense a religion. 
The University performs a priestly service in 
this democracy in the act of consecration which 
is involved in its very constitution. The Univer- 
sity separates itself from everything that would 
tend to draw it from the predetermined service 
which it has undertaken. It devotes itself to the 
cause of lifting up the mankind which makes up 
its environment And yet, though separated 
thus from all the world, it puts itself in touch 
with all the world, and no gate or portal fails 
to greet its entrance. 

Set apart and consecrated to the service of all 
men, it leads those who follow to consecrate 
themselves to the cause of liberty and truth and 
righteousness in home and coimtry and through- 
out the world. It is the function of the Uni- 
versity in relation to the world at large that con- 
cerns us this afternoon. In every great country 
the service of the University is a most necessary 
one, manifesting itself in its work of mediation 
between party and party, between this nation 
and that, intermingling as in a crucible widely 
diverging ideas ; in holding up before the stu- 
dents the ideal of consecration to the truth and 
to the truth only; in unfolding the history of 
the past with its strange secrets of successful 
and imsuccessful experiences. 

But the function of the University reaches 



higher than service to a single country ; it stands 
as mediator between one country and another. 
It is its function to extend to the utmost limit 
the bond of connection which will enable nation 
to commune closely with nation; a service so 
solemn and significant as to be indeed a sacred 
service ; a consecration which touches republics 
and kingdoms and empires. The soul of human- 
ity, not a single man — all mankind, and not a 
single nation — are the subjects of study and of 
prodamaticm. The University, as history shows^ 
has for its function to act' as mediator wherever | 
niediation may be possible ; has fqr^its function 
t o lead the souls of men and_ nations into close 
communion with the common soul of all human- 
jty^. ITiis is a work which imiversities in the 
past have accomplished and which, perhaps, they 
are doing today more largely than ever before. 

In welcoming to this great city and to the 
Mississippi Valley the guests of the German 
fatherland ; in acknowledging our great indebt- 
edness to German thought and to German 
leaders ; in presenting messages of greeting to 
those who come to us from afar, and in receiving 
the same, a contribution is made, we believe, 
toward a feeling of closer relationship between 
nation and nation, and to a better understanding 
of that relationship which blood and common 
aspiration have already established. 

The address on behalf of the University, in 
connection with the recognition of the indebted- 
ness of American universities to the ideals of 
German scholarship, will be made by Professor 
John M. Coulter. 
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THE CONTRIBUTION OP GERMANY TO HIGHER 
EDUCATION.* 

BY JOHN MERLE COULTER, 
H9wt ofth9 Dtpartmtnt ofBotatift, 

To the scholar, the glory of Germany is to be 
found in its universities. An effective educa- 
tional system is the natural expression of the 
particular needs of a people, and to an unusual 
degree has the German university expressed the 
need and guided the destiny of Germany, won- 
derfully touching the life and stimulating the 
activities of its people. For many years this 
was the chief interest of the nation, and as a 
consequence the German university stands today 
as an expression of the most advanced thought 
in reference to university organization and ac- 
tivities. This development has not consisted in 
a conservative retention of the old, after new 
knowledge and new points of view have made it 
ill-adapted, nor has it involved an iconoclastic 
destruction of the old as containing nothing of 
value; but it has been a genuine evolution, a 
process of taking what is of perennial strength 
in the old and combining it with adaptations to 
the new, and thus building a structure both mod- 
em and strong. The result has been the estab- 
lishment, not merely of great centers of produc- 
tion and instruction, but also of a model to other 
nations interested in the development of univer- 
sities. 

A model, however, is a thing to be studied for 
suggestion rather than to be slavishly imitated. 
The German university has established certain 
great principles that must obtain in modem uni- 
versity education, but the detailed expression of 
these principles must be adapted to the genius of 
each people. For example, in no foreign coun- 
try is the German university held in higher 
esteem than in the United States ; in no country 
has there been such ready response to its sug- 
gestions, so strong a desire to organize univer- 
sities of the same type. This is true because we 

^ Delivered on the occasion of the Fiftieth Convocation 
of the University, held in the Leon Mandel Assembly 
Hall, March 22, 1904. , 



are unhampered by university traditions, and 
are searching for the best examples ; because we 
are conscious of being still pupils in the business 
of university organization ; and most of all be- 
cause the great majority of our university in- 
stmctors have had more or less of their training 
in Germany. And yet, only the general prin- 
dples can be adopted, for the American educa- 
tional system as a whole has developed as the 
natural expression of the particular needs of the 
American people, and universities must be ad- 
justed to this system. As President Butler has 
said: 

In order to become great — indeed, in order to exist 
at all — a university must represent the national life and 
minister to it When the universities of any country 
cease to be in close touch with the social life and insti- 
tutions of the people, and fail to yield to the efforts of 
those who would readjust them, their days of influence 
are numbered. 

Exact imitation of even so worthy a model 
would result in failure in so far as the senti- 
ments, the traditions, the institutions of the two 
nations differ. The test to be applied to an 
American university, therefore, is not the stmc- 
ture of the German imiversity as a whole, but 
its success in adapting the fundamental prin- 
ciples approved by the larger experience of the 
German imiversity to American institutions that 
cannot and should not be dianged. 

Conspicuous in our educational system is the 
American college, probably the most peculiar 
and effective of our educational institutions, and 
so intrenched in our history, in our affections, 
and in our needs that it must always be redconed 
with. The imperceptible gradation from col- 
lege to imiversity that characterizes the Amer- 
ican system of higher education is not a thing 
tliat can be abolished or that ought to be abol- 
ished, but it introduces a problem of adjustment 
not to be found elsewhere. This is a single illus- 
tration of the statement that principles may be 
adopted from anywhere, but that details must 
be worked out independently everywhere, if 
there is to be an organization adapted to the 
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peculiar genius of each people. In other words, 
this is not a case of grafting, but of stimulating 
a natural development 

And what are the stimulating contributions of 
Germany to higher education? To specify 
names, and discoveries, and intellectual move- 
ments would be to present a history of the con- 
tributions of Germany to knowledge — a task 
that belongs to volumes rather than to a single 
short address. Only important principles can 
be suggested in the briefest way, and each 
scholar can find for himself illustrations in his 
own field ; for Germany has touched all of our 
university interests, and every man of us can 
cite more than one stimulating lesiaer who has 
had a powerful influence upon him as teacher 
and investigator, and whose name is identified 
with a German university. 

I. The first and all-inclusive contribution is 
the very idea of a modern university. — The uni- 
versity of mediaeval times and the mediaeval uni- 
versity of modem times we are all acquainted 
with. Controlled by ideas once dominant, they 
were well adq)ted to serve the age in which they 
were established. Limited by the narrow range 
of knowledge, and still more by the slavery of 
the human mind, they did what they could, and 
established certain criteria of culture that have 
persisted even to the present day. So far as my 
knowledge goes, we are indebted to Germany, 
not for the destruction of the mediaeval univer- 
sity, but for infusing into its structure modem 
life, using its organization as a basis for the 
development of an entirely new and extra- 
ordinarily effective structure. Such a stmcture 
is like that of a tree, rooted in all that the past 
has revealed, but stretching out its branches and 
ever renewed foliage to the air and the sunshine, 
and taking into its life the forces of today. It 
is safe to say that such a contribution marks 
the beg^ning of the most important epoch in 
the history of higher education; for it made 
possible what the universities have since done 
in extending the boundaries of knowledge, and 



the record of these deeds is so extensive that real 
knowledge almost seems to be restricted to this 
epoch. In view of the results, the scholar of 
today is thankful that for many years Germany 
was shut away from the distracting interests of 
intemational commerce and politics, and left to 
develop her universities. It is to be hoped that 
the larger world-relations may never dissipate 
the interest that has centered so long in these 
institutions, and that increasing support may 
keep step with the development of new fields of 
knowledge, so that the intellectual strength of 
the nation may continue to be drawn to the 
further development of that higher education in 
whose initial organization it has played so con- 
spicuous a part. 

2. The second contribution that may be 
mentioned is the principle of freedom for the 
teacher, or the " LehrfreiheitJ* — This is really 
what made the university idea a pregnant one, 
resulting in the advance in knowledge I have 
suggested. Because of it, the university teacher J 
became a perennial spring rather than a reser- 
voir, a source of inspiration rather than a task- 
master. The doctrine of freedom for the 
teacher was an acknowledgment that ultimate 
human knowledge had not been attained, that 
only through absolute freedom can tmth be 
reached. No greater change can be imagined 
than was introduced by this doctrine. It in- 
volved, not only exploration of the unknown, 
but also investigation of what was thought to be 
known, and the latter was even more important 
than the former. It was in this unpleasant task 
that the freedom of German scholarship led the 
way, and with characteristic patience and per- 
sistence, unhampered by popular outcry, it has 
guided the thinking world far along the path- 
way toward tmth. This pioneer work de- 
manded, not merely unfettered minds, but the 
organization of scientific methods, methods of 
precision that left no hiatus by the way. And 
thus the freedom of the German scholar estab- 
lished scientific methods, enriched knowledge. 
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and stimulated scholarship everywhere. No 
better evidence of this can be obtained than 
from the hosts of foreign scholars that have pre- 
sented themselves and continue to present them- 
selves at German tmiversities, certainly as yet 
the most important centers of scientific training. 

The freedom to teach what one believes is 
freely conceded for most subjects, but in refer- 
ence to a few the public is sensitive, and it may 
be regarded as impossible to convince it that the 
motive of the investigator is a genuine search 
for truth. This is a distinct misfortune, for it 
generates an irritaticm that helps neither the 
public nor the investigator. In such cases there 
is a distinct and natural limitation of freedom 
suggested. Under no circumstances can there 
be limitations as to the substance of teaching. 
As Paulsen puts it: "Interference with the 
liberty of the teacher in the substance of his 
teaching begets bitterness in the hearts of those 
that are restrained, and also a distrust of the 
protected school of thought." But there may be 
a limitation on the side of form. Scorn and 
ridicule of things that others hold in respect is 
not the function of the university teacher. His 
function is to search for truth and to present it 
supported by such a convincing body of evi- 
dence that error will disappear without being 
atacked. It is the expulsive power of new 
knowledge that the teacher must rely upon to 
unsettle ignorant opinion. Denunciation and 
ridicule find their place in public meetings, but 
they are not academic. The scholar is human, 
and denunciation is apt to expose him to the 
charge of just such dogmatism as he is com- 
bating. " The professor's task is not that of the 
orator ; the orator seeks to captivate the judg- 
ment of his hearers, that they may follow him 
blindly, while the professor should seek to make 
his hearers independent of him, and to lead them 
on to freedom of view and judgment." 

For fear that the doctrine of freedom for the 
teacher may be thought to mean a general 
license, it should be said that there are certain 



natural limitations fixed by the conventions of 
society, and perhaps by the general purpose of 
certain universities, that demand recognition. If 
such limitaticms hamper an instructor in investi- 
gaticm, or in the statement of what he believes 
to be the truth concerning his subject, he should 
seek the necessary freedom elsewhere ; but such 
a situation is hardly conceivable. 

It certainly remains true that freedom to teach 
what one believes is the most important and 
valued privilege of the university, where new 
truths must be discovered rather than old ones 
appropriated; and that this principle was first 
established in the German universities seems no 
less evident 

3. A third contribution is freedom for the 
student, the " Lernfreiheit." — This seems to 
follow naturally the Lehrfreiheit, making the 
student as independent as the teacher. It is 
opposed to prescribed courses of compulsory 
studies, and recognizes that after a certain pre- 
paratory stage the student must consult his own 
taste as to subjects and instructors. That the 
student often makes mistakes is evident, but it 
is the training that develops men of independent 
thought and action. It fosters relations between 
teacher and pupil that are natural and hence 
effective, relations prompted by interest and 
choice. The formal barrier of earlier years is 
broken down, and the comradeship of similar 
tastes replaces it It is in this genial atmos- 
phere that the strong teachers and investigators 
of today have been nourished. Wherever it pre- 
vails there real learning flourishes, and wher- 
ever it is lacking there real learning languishes. 
It is the absolute prerequisite of vigorous intel- 
lectual development. 

This doctrine has met with general accq>t- 
ance in all universities of modem establishment, 
and it only remains to discover whether it can 
be applied with advantage to other grades of 
education. Can the principle be extended into, 
or even throughout, the American college ? Has 
it any place in secondary education? Here we 
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are upon debatable ground, for there is as yet no 
great body of evidence to settle it, as in the case 
cf universities. The experiment is being tried 
with greater or less caution in the college, and 
there is general agreement that it has proved 
successful in the latter half of the college course, 
which has come to be with us the real beginning 
of the university, with most of its rights and 
privil^es. 

There are symptoms that this doctrine of free- 
dom for the student will gradually express itself 
more and more fully in the earlier part of the 
collie course, and may even work its way into 
the secondary schools. It will be opposed at 
every descending step, and it should be, until it 
has proved its right by the results. It has yet 
to be determined just where in education the 
advantages of prescription are overbalanced by 
its disadvantages, just where the doctrine of 
freedom becomes a real stimulus. 

But the source of the doctrine and the bril- 
liant demonstration of its results in stimulating 
to independent thought and investigation are 
clearly to be found in the German universities. 

4. A fourth contribution is the pursuit of 
science for its own sake. — It need hardly be 
stated that in this whole presentation the term 
*' science " is used in no narrow sense, referring 
to a general method of investigation rather than 
to any particular subjects. To separate one's 
self from the vast majority of his fellows in 
denying the ordinary ambition for place or for 
wealth, to devote one's self to the search for 
truth with no expectation of recognition except 
from a select coterie of colleagues, to spend 
one's energy upon investigations that will 
neither interest nor benefit mankind except as 
they gradually enlarge the boundaries of knowl- 
edge, is a spirit distinctly fostered by the imi- 
versity, and has reached its largest display in 
the German universities. It has resulted in the 
distinction between pure science, the distinct 
province of universities, and applied science, 
equally characteristic of special and technologi- 



cal schools. It was the occasion of Lowell's oft- 
quoted definition of a university as "a place 
where nothing useful is taught" 

The study of anything that holds no relaticm 
to the needs or convenience of mankind is pecu- 
liarly difficult of comprehension by the Ameri- 
can public, and the general sentiment is either 
opposed, or at most indifferent, to it. This 
feeling is emphasized by the development and 
rapid growth of technolc^cal schools, in con- 
nection with which there has developed one of 
our most serious problems. It can hardly be 
denied that the rigidity of the old American 
college, in den3dng this form of special training 
its proper place, and thus controlling its pre- 
requisites, forced the establishment of schools 
of applied science with no educational basis. 
And now the universities are confronted with 
the problem of incorporating this form of train- 
ing into their educational organization without 
weakening it. 

There must be the pursuit of science for its 
own sake, for it is the life-blood of a university ; 
and there must be the application of science, for 
this is the genius of the age. Can these two 
exist together in the same university organiza- 
tion and with mutual profit? That this is pos- 
sible for Germany, with its state-endowed imi- 
versities, has been proved. That it is possible 
for the United States remains to be proved. 
President Butler has stated that 

the general imblic attribute unmerited scientific import- 
ance to technical schools established in connection with 
colleges and universities because of their large enrolment ; 
and governing boards look with favor on them for the 
same reason and because of the influence they exert 
through their graduates. Both facts tend to divert atten- 
tion and funds from the pursuit of science as an end in 
itself, and to keep that principle from controlling uiii- 
versity policy as it should. 

In short, there is grave danger that the essential 
function of a university may be given less op- 
portimity to develop than certain subsidiary 
functions. 
At the same time, is not the real problem a 
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more fundamental one than that of grafting 
technological training upon universities as at 
present organized? Has not technolc^cal 
training reached that point in its development 
where it demands the university connection to 
make it worthy ; where it can clasp hands with 
other forms of university activity on an equal 
footing? Is not the time at hand when the bar- 
rier between pure and applied science will be 
more artificial than real, when each will be 
absolutely essential to the best development of 
the other? To my own mind such questions 
suggest the possibility that applied science is 
becoming so grounded in pure science that the 
former is only one of the natural expressions of 
the latter; that the former has passed through 
its empirical stage and can advance now only as 
it cultivates the latter. This problem, therefore, 
seems again not so much one of grafting as of 
cross-fertilization, that the strength of both may 
be combined in a single organization. 

5. A -fifth contribution of Germany to univer- 
sity education is that the instructor must be both 
an investigator and a teacher. — This doctrine 
has met with such wide acceptance in American 
universities that it is the general custom to select 
at least the leading instructors from those who 
are known as investigators, without any serious 
question as to their ability to teach. In fact, the 
doctrine has stimulated the effort to investigate 
where both the training and the ability are lack- 
ing ; and has been applied to colleges where the 
chief fimction of the teacher is to teach. The 
atmosphere of the university, however, is in- 
vestigation; and the method of instruction is 
through companionship in investigation. The 
appropriation of previous knowledge is no 
longer the chief purpose, but is entirely sub- 
sidiary to the discovery of additions to knowl- 
edge; and the ability to stimulate students to 
investigate becomes the only problem of teach- 
ing. The doctrine is so fimdamental that with- 
out it there could be no universities distinct 
from collies, no matter how prolonged the in- 



struction might be. The distinction is one of 
controlling purpose : in the one case it is chiefly 
acquisition ; in the other it is chiefly the develop- 
ment of initiative. With us, the college merges 
so gradually into the university that one motive 
is only gradually replaced by the other. In 
fact, one of the chief dangers in American cd- 
leges is the temptation to introduce university 
methods at the expense of preliminary training. 

The doctrine that every department of a 
university must be a center of investigation is 
certainly fundamental, but it involves certain 
dangers that must be faced. One is that an 
exaggerated devotion to research may blind the 
instructor to the need of good teachhig or may 
blunt his conscience in reference to a proper 
attention to his students. As a consequence, the 
universities have been accused of poorer teach- 
ing than is to be found in any other part of our 
educational system. In the main, the accusation 
is unjust, for it seeks to apply the standards of 
colleges and secondary schools, which are clearly 
inapplicable ; but there is enough truth in it to 
demand attention. Research may be the chief 
purpose of the instructor, but exclusivencss in 
research defeats the purpose of the imiversity 
as a teaching institution. However, the tradi- 
tions of the American collie are still so power- ' 
ful that more of us as yet fail on the side of 
slavish attention to teaching. 

Another danger arises from the fact that most 
of our students expect to become teachers, and 
experience has proved that to make an investi- 
gator is not the only thing necessary in making 
a teacher. I have characterized the accusation 
that universities have more than their share of 
poor teaching as in the main unjust; but it 
would be much more true to say that univer- 
sities are giving poorer preparation to teachers 
sent out into the secondary schools and colleges 
than we have a right to expect. 

And may I suggest a third thing we are in 
danger of losing sight of in our eagerness to 
make universities the centers of investigation? 
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In no position does a man's personal influence 
count for so much as that of a stimulating leader 
of investigation in contact with his students. 
The moral quality of the instructor no university 
can afford to neglect The very nature of our 
institutions and of public sentiment demands 
recognition of the fact that the contact between 
teacher and pupil is moral as well as intellectual. 
As Virchow has said : " The aim of university 
study is general scientific and moral culture, 
together with the mastery of one special depart- 
ment of study." 

A summary indicates that the idea of the mod- 
em university, with its Lehrfreiheit .and Lern- 
freiheit, and its teaching investigator, has been 
chiefly a German contribution to higher educa- 
tion; and as a result there has accumulated in 
Germany that great body of real and patiently 
acquired knowledge to which scholars must 
ever turn. I cannot do better than to quote the 
words of Savigny : 

The real Taltte of the German universitiet it not in 
the perfect learning of their teachers, or in the ever- 
growing learning of their students. If we should name 
this as their distinction, a mirror would often need to be 
held before us to our shame. It is rather this: in them 
is given a scheme, wherein every important educational 
talent finds its development, and every lively suscepti- 
bility of the student its satisfaction; through which 
every advance of science finds easy and rapid entrance; 
by which is made easy a recognition of the higher calling 
of intellectual men; and in which, even to the poorer 
existence of more limited natures, a higher sense of life 
is imparted. 

It is impossible to overestimate the result of 
such a contribution to scholarship, and through 
scholarship to that general attitude of mind that 
is making the world at large more sane and 
better able to master and repress unbalanced 
thinking. From this point of view, it would 
seem as though scholarship had at last entered 
upon its serious mission of curbing the irrele- 
vant emotions of mankind, and of introducing 
that intellectual domination which must analyze 
problems to their ultimate factors and construct 
general systems of belief that are rational and 



effective. It must be evident that scholarship is 
now attacking, not merely problems of interest 
to itself, but also those of the most far-reaching 
importance to mankind ; and it is not too much 
to expect that the results will not only enor- 
mously extend the boundaries of knowledge, but 
will also organize upon a scientific basis all 
political, social, and religious institutions. 



ADDRESS BY HERMAN BARON VON SPECK STERNBURQ. 

IKFEmAL AltBA88AD0» OF 9ilUIAMY 70 THE UMtTED $TATi8, 

Mr. President, Members of the University of 
Chicago, Ladies and Gentlemen: 
It is with peculiar pleasure that I have ac- 
cepted your invitation to join you today in the 
celebration of an event which promises to be of 
far-reaching importance in the future under- 
standing of our two great nations, between 
which during the last thirty years the spiritual 
bonds have been so closely drawn. The increase 
in the number of men of university training in 
the United States and in Germany during this 
time has been pointed out as one of the most 
remarkable facts of our epoch. It means that 
higher education is at last adjusting itself to the 
needs of modem life. The demand for this 
education is, in both countries, more earnest 
than anywhere else. The close relations between 
American and German scholars and thinkers, 
established at Gottingen by Benjamin Franklin, 
have steadily developed and have proved the 
most powerful factor in fostering a closer under- 
standing between us. 

Never before has this become so apparent 
as during these days of rejoicing which have 
united, for the first time, so many of the most 
distinguished scholars and teachers of both 
countries at this renowned center of learning. 
This happy and important event, the result of 
that wise and far-seeing policy of the distin- 
guished President of the University of Chicago, 
should be hailed with joy and gratitude through- 
out our two countries. Let us hope that this 
meeting may inaugurate a new era between us. 
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leading to a close and steady intercourse, not 
only between our men of letters, but also be- 
tween the peoples of the United States and of 
Germany in general. 

The honor has fallen upon me to come to you 
as the special messenger of Emperor William, 
Germany's foremost scholar and teacher. I 
have been requested by His Majesty to read to 
you the following message: 

The University of Chicago hai united German and 
American men of letters to celebrate the reciprocity of 
relations between the sdencea of both countries. This 
happy event, the significance of which I am aware of, 
commands my fullest sympathy. I thank the University 
of Chicago for the great honor accorded to my Ambas- 
sador, and hope that it may flourish for generations to 

come. 

(Signgd) William I. R. 



LETTER FROM THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES 

TO THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNIVERSITY. 

(R§tul at t/i§ PIftltth OoituooaUoti bg Prof9Mor Harrif Pratt Jii49<m, 

D§an oftli§ Paeuitt§9 ofArti, Ut§ratur§, anil 8el9ne9.) 

My dear Dr. Harper : ^^"^^^ '^' '^04. 

All Americans should welcome the chance to 
join in an event which happily honors the 
achievements of German scholarship. To the 
great scholars known throughout the world for 
their learning, who have come to your Univer- 
sity on this occasion, I oflFer a cordial greeting. 
Our debt as a nation to Germany is weighty and 
of long standing. The existence among us of 
free self-government has drawn to our shores 
adventurpus and liberty-loving men from many 
lands ; so that, in a true sense, we have become 
a world-nation, with ties of friendship which 
must bind us in peace to all the great peoples of 
mankind. Germany's share in the upbuilding 
of our composite nationality has been marked. 
German blood was freely shed for our liberty 
in the Revolutionary War. In our second great 
period of national trial, our citizens of German 
birth and origin were a unit in support of the 
cause of Union and Freedom. To our citizen- 
ship the German element contributes a peculiar 



d^^ee of business thrift and industry, and of 
the power of joyous living. Finally, German 
ideals and German science have given the in- 
spiration in our universities for the existing 
developments of research and investigation. To 
the mother of modem science and learning we 
now offer an affectionate greeting. 

It is especially gratifying to me to have a 
share in this demonstration of the strong friend- 
ship which binds together the scholars and the 
men of high ideals in Germany and the United 
States. The gain to the higher life of both 
countries from such friendship cannot easily be 
exaggerated ; and I am glad to be able, on such 
an occasion, to wish you well with all my heart. 
Sincerely yours, 

Theodore Roosevelt. 
President William R. Harper, 

The University of Chicago. 



THE OONFERRINQ OF HONORARY DEGREES.' 
berthold delbruck. 
Professor of Sanskrit and Comparative Phi- 
lology in the University of Jena ; distinguished 
investigator of the nature of the expression of 
thought in speech as seen in the languages of the 
Indo-European family; reconstructor of the 
nature of the expression of thought in the speech 
of our parent race ; clear-sighted and independ- 
ent student, who shook off the metaphysical sys- 
tems by which, for a century before your time, 
the conceptions of scholars in your field had been 
dominated, and who, recognizing the necessity 
for the application to syntax of the comparative 
method which already for half a century had 
been employed in the study of sounds and inflec- 
tions, published, at the early age of twenty-five, 
an epoch-making treatise upon the cases, and 
followed it, within four years, by an epoch- 
making book upon the moods ; author, since that 



^ In conferring honorary degrees the President of the 
University recites the specific grounds upon which the 
degrees are conferred. 
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time, of various books and treatises embodying 
the results of acute and patient study ; founder, 
through all these publications, of a new science — 
for these services to scholarship, and especially 
for the recently finished monumental volumes 
upon the Comparative Syntax of the Indo- 
European Languages, by the authority of the 
Board of Trustees of the University of Chicago, 
and upon the nomination of the University Sen- 
ate, I confer upon you the degree of Doctor of 
Laws of this University, with all the rights and 
privileges appertaining thereunto. 

PAUL EHRLICH. 

Privy Medical Councilor in the Kingdom of 
Prussia ; Director of the Royal Prussian Insti- 
tute for Experimental Therapy at Frankfurt on 
the Main ; Professor of Medicine in the Univer- 
sity of Berlin; investigator, who early accom- 
plished noteworthy work in Organic Chemistry ; 
student of cell reactions as dependent on chem- 
ical composition ; leader in fundamental studies 
on the structure of the blood; eminent con- 
tributor to the chemistry and physiological 
action of toxins and anti-toxins; earnest pro- 
moter of medical science in the service of the 
state — for these varied and far-reaching achieve- 
ments, and especially for your woric as accurate 
experimenter and originator of brilliant hypoth- 
eses in the field of immunity, by the authority 
of the Board of Trustees of the University of 
Chicago, and upon the nomination of the Uni- 
versity Senate, I confer upon you the degree of 
Doctor of Laws of this University, with all the 
rights and privileges appertaining thereunto. 

WILHELM HERRMANN. 

Wilhelm Herrmann, Professor of Dogmatic 
Theology in the University of Marburg; inter- 
preter of the Sacred Scriptures ; contributor to 
the science of religion ; leader in the promotion 
of personal and civic morality ; teacher of theo- 
logical students from two continents ; independ- 
ent thinker in all matters pertaining to theologi- 
cal science — for these distinguished services. 



and especially for the profound insight into cur- 
rent problems of theology evidenced by your 
epoch-making contributions, " Der Verkehr des 
Christens mit Gott " and " Ethik," by the author- 
ity of the Board of Trustees of the University of 
Chicago, and upon the nomination of the Uni- 
versity Senate, I confer upon you the degree of 
Doctor of Laws of this University, with all the 
rights and privileges appertaining thereunto. 

JOSEF KOHLER. 

Professor of Law in the University of Berlin ; 
jurist and man of letters ; distinguished for un- 
ceasing endeavors to carry the knowledge of law 
beyond the confines of limited jurisdictions, and 
to utilize for its better understanding the study 
of alien and remote l^;al systems; recognized 
authority on the German law of patents and 
trade-marks, the learning of which has been en- 
riched through your wide acquaintance with 
Anglo-American jurisprudence ; for your mani- 
fold services to jurisprudence, especially in the 
field last mentioned, by the authority of the 
Board of Trustees of the University of Chicago, 
and upon the nomination of the University Sen- 
ate, I confer upon you the d^;ree of Doctor of 
Laws of this University, with all the rights and 
privileges appertaining thereunto. 

EDUARD MEYER. 

For many years Professor of Ancient His- 
tory successively in the Universities of Leip- 
zig, Breslau, and Halle; now Professor of 
Ancient History in the University of Ber- 
lin; historian, philologian, Egyptologist; mas- 
ter of the varied circle of sciences through 
which alone the ancient peoples can be known, 
yet gifted with the power of original thought 
and the literary talent which can make that life 
real and instructive to the modem reader ; author 
of a history of Egypt ; author of scholarly vol- 
umes of special investigation into the history of 
antiquity ; author of a learned and brilliant his- 
tory of the ancient world, a work whose primacy 
in its field is undisputed — for these distin- 
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guished services, and especially for the last 
named, by the authority of the Board of Trustees 
of the University of Chicago, and upon the nom- 
ination of the University Senate, I confer upon 
you the d^^ee of Doctor of Laws of this Uni- 
versity, with all the rights and privileges apper- 
taining thereunto. 

CHARLEMAGNE TOWER. 

The d^^ee of Doctor of Laws is today con- 
ferred by the University on an eminent states- 
man whose official duties prevent his attendance 
at the Gmvocation to receive the degree in 
person. 

In conferring this degree in absentia, the Uni- 
versity does not, as a matter of fact, depart from 
its established custom, since the formal and offi- 
cial visit of Mr. Tower to the University was 
made last October, in connection with the un- 
veiling of the portrait of Mr. von Hdst — an 
event in itself the precursor of this celebration. 

Charlemagne Tower, former ambassador of 
the United States to Russia, now ambassador to 
the German empire, has won distinction by his 
able conduct of the affairs of state committed to 
his hands. In dignity worthy of the republic which 
he represents ; firmly grasping the great prin- 
ciples of international concord; assiduous in 
detecting and extirpating the germs of dissen- 
sion; loyally convinced that the German and 
American peoples have in fact many things 
in common and no cause for mutual distrust — 
he has skilfully and successfully wrought for 



friendship between the two nations, and that 
without sacrificing for a moment any interest of 
his own country. 

Therefore, by the authority of the Board of 
Trustees of the University of Chicago, and upon 
the nomination of the University Senate, I con- 
fer upon him the d^^ee of Doctor of Laws of 
this University, with all the rights and privileges 
appertaining thereunto. 

VON SPECK STERNBURa 

Herman Freiherr von Speck Stemburg, Im- 
perial Ambassador to the United States; 
worthy representative of a great nation ; sharing 
in the intellectual thoroughness which has given 
that nation eminence in all fields of human 
effort ; interested in the letters, arts, and sciences 
which elevate society ; conservator of the inter- 
ests of Germany by advancing the cause of peace 
and goodwill throughout the world; weighty 
in the affairs of your own country, weightier 
still in the international field of diplomacy ; for 
eminent distinction in these particulars, and 
especially for zealous activity in drawing closer 
the historic ties of friendship between the Ger- 
man fatherland and the American republic, by 
the authority of the Board of Trustees of the 
University of Chicago, and upon the nomination 
of the University Senate, I confer upon you the 
d^^ee of Doctor of Laws of this University, 
with all the rights and privileges appertaining 
thereunto. 
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THE PRESIDENT'S QUARTERLY STATEMENT ON THE CONDITION OF THE UNIVERSITY. 



Members of the University and Friends: 

Since the last meeting of the University in 
Convocation, our colleague, the long-suffering 
von Hoist, has passed away. In him we had 
with Germany a bond of common interest. On 
his account, at least in part, we hold today a 
celebration which has for its purpose to bring 
even closer together than before the interests 
that we hold in common. 

It is also true that since our last meeting in 
Convocation, a great disaster has befallen our 
city. In this calamity the University suffered 
its full share. Nothing so terrible has ever come 
to us ; not even the great fire. Three students of 
our number and five others, perhaps less closely 
associated with the University, were victims 
in this great tragedy, the shadow of which still 
hangs over us. In memory of Professor von 
Hoist, in memory of Henry Lewis Richardson, 
Walter Bruno Zeisler, and Frederick William 
Leaton, and in memory of the teachers who 
were at the same time students in the Univer- 
sity, I ask you, in accordance with our custom, 
to rise. 

PROTECTION. 

Attention has been called by this great tragedy 
to the necessity of making every possible pro- 
vision against danger from fire. Many of the 
buildings of the University are fireproof, and 
the rest are of slow-burning construction. The 
dormitories are provided with fire escapes and 
are pronounced by inspectors who have visited 
them recently, unusually safe. Additional pre- 
cautions, however, have been taken in them and 
in all other buildings. Outside doors opening 
inward have been changed to open outward. 
Wood ceilings in stairways have been displaced 
by wire lath and plaster. Steps have been taken 
to make all fire escapes more accessible and 
available. The bottoms of elevator shafts have 
been provided with fire-proof doors. Fire ex- 



tinguishers have been placed in all buildings, 
and fire hose provided to convey water to ex- 
posed places. In Mandel Hall two new emer- 
gency-exits from the gallery have been provided, 
and imperative orders have been given that 
when audiences are assembled in any of the 
buildings, all outer doors shall be unlocked, 
thus providing for the freest exit In these, 
and in other ways under consideration, the Uni- 
versity is making efforts to meet its fullest 
obligations. 

THE DIVINITY BUILDING. 

When the Baptist Union Theological Semi- 
nary became the Divinity School of Ihe Univer- 
sity of Chicago, the Board of Trustees agreed to 
furnish lecture-room accommodations for the 
school until it should be ready to provide itself 
with a recitation building, and when that time 
should come to set apart for such a building a 
suitable site on the University grounds. Since 
1902 the Divinity School has more than doubled 
its annual enrolment of students, the number 
last year reaching 403. 

The University has endeavored to fulfil its 
agreements and furnish lecture-rooms. So 
great an institution as the Divinity School has 
grown to be, however, cannot be properly cared 
for by provisional accommodations. For it9 
great number of students and their multiplied 
needs it must have a building of its own. 

The trustees of the University have set apart 
as a site for this building the ground north of 
Haskell Museum and east of Cobb Hall. The 
trustees of the Divinity School have htgon an 
effort to raise the $250,000 which it is estimated 
the building will cost The plans have been 
made for a hall which will provide rooms and 
facilities for the instruction of five hundred 
students. The building will contain a large 
number of lecture-rooms, a commodious chapel, 
library accommodations for fifty thousand vol- 
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umes, a large reading-room, seminar-rooms, 
waiting-rooms, locker-room, offices — in a word, 
ample provision for all the work of a great 
school of theology. 

It is not the purpose of the trustees of the 
Divinity School to ask any one man to provide 
the funds for this building (though no subscrip- 
tion, however large, will be refused), but to 
solicit these funds from a great number of 
people. 

The subscription form provides that all 
pledges become binding and payable as soon as 
$100,000 has been subscribed. A good begin- 
ning in securing the pledges has already been 
made. 

THE EMMONS BLAINE BUILDING. 

On Friday and Saturday, May 13 and 14, the 
University will formally dedicate die buildings 
of the Sdiool of Education. As a part of the 
exercises, separate departmental conferences will 
be held on The Training of Teachers, The 
Arts, Music, Oral Reading and Dramatic Art, 
Physical Training, History and English, Geog- 
raphy and Science, Mathematics and Experi- 
mental Science. In these departmental confer^ 
ences leading specialists will take part. There 
will also be held a general conference in which 
will be considered t(^ics relating to Modem 
Educational Progress and the Manual Training 
Movement In these exercises it is expected 
that the Commercial Qub of Chicago will be 
represented officially, inasmuch as this club 
founded the Chicago Manual Training School, 
which has become a part of the School of Edu- 
cation. 

The principal addresses in connection with 
the dedicatory exercises will be given by Presi- 
dent Nicholas Murray Butler, of Columbia Uni- 
versity, and Augustus Downing, President of 
the New York City Training College for 
Teachers. 

It gives me pleasure to announce, with the 
consent of Mrs. Emmons Blaine, the founder 
of the School of Education, and by the author- 



ity of the Board of Trustees, that the new build- 
ing, located on Fifty-ninth Street, between 
Kimbark Avenue and Monroe Avenue, has been 
officially designated as The Emmons Blaine 
Hall. 

THE LAW BUILDING. 

The new law building, the construction of 
which was beg^n in March, 1903, will be ready 
for occupancy in the Spring Quarter. Its com- 
pletion has been somewhat delayed recently by 
labor troubles, general throughout the city. The 
building is three stories high, 175 feet long, and 
80 feet wide, built of Bedford stone in the Eng- 
lish Gothic style of architecture. 

In the basement are the locker-room, toilet- 
rooms, smoking-room, law club-room, women's 
loom, service hall, tank-room, and ventilating 
apparatus. The lockers are of full length, 
metallic, open-work construction, one being 
provided for each student during his member- 
ship in the school. 

The main entrance is at the west side, on the 
first floor, through a vestibule up a short flight 
of steps into a lobby 85 feet long. At either 
end of the building is a large lecture-room in 
amphitheater form, seating 165 students and 
liaving high windows on both sides. They are 
furnished with dark oak desks and chairs. 
There are also on this floor two smaller lecture- 
rooms, accommodating about 75 students each. 
At the rear of the building rises a broad stone 
staircase leading to the upper floors. The 
library stack-room, nine feet high, occupies a 
mezzanine floor extending over the entire sec- 
ond story of the building. It will contain stacks 
for 75,000 books. At either end of the building 
on this floor are studies for members of the 
faculty of the law school, and a place for their 
work tables along the middle of the western 
side of the stack. Here also is the librarian's 
room, and the faculty-room. 

On the third floor is the library reading- 
room, a great hall 160 feet long by 50 feet wide. 
Its timbered ceiling, 35 feet high, is ornamented 
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by iieavy carved wood trusses, and it receives 
light from ftill-length windows on all sides. 
Around the room are wall shelves with space 
for 12,000 volumes. The study tables are each 
17>4 feet long, of dark oak, lighted by electric 
table fixtures and furnishing seats for over four 
hundred students. The delivery desk is con- 
nected by lifts and staircase with the stack-room 
below. The dean's oflSce opens out of the read- 
ing room on this floor. 

The building will accommodate at present 
about five hundred students and is so planned 
that its capacity can be nearly doubled by the 
addition in the rear of a wing, about 75 by 50 
feet, giving greater lecture-room facilities. 

The new home of the Law School is one of 
the most completely equipped buildings de- 
voted to the study of law in this country, as welT 
as one of the handsomest structures on the Uni- 
versity quadrangles. 

THE REYNOLDS CLUB. 

The Reynolds Club was opened for the stu- 
dents at the beginning of the Autumn Quarter, 
the privileges being given to all members of the 
University free, the tickets being issued to all 
who applied, by the temporary officers in charge. 
On November 11, the beginning of the second 
term of the Quarter, membership was restricted 
to those who paid the membership fee of $1 for 
the remainder of the Quarter. No record of the 
number of members was kept during the first 
term, but during the second term of the Autumn 
Quarter, 356 active members were enrolled. 
The total membership for the Winter Quarter 
will not vary more than five or ten members, 
showing a slight increase. There are now ap- 
proximately one hundred and fifty associate 
members. 

The billiard-room has always been the most 
popular feature of the Club, the receipts aver- 
aging over $10 per day. Since the installation 
of the bowling aJleys, which were put in by the 
club itself at a cost of $1400, they have also 
been liberally used, the receipts averaging be- 



tween $18 and $20 a day. The reading- and 
club-rooms are being used more and more, and 
the club is becoming an increasingly important 
factor in the social life of the men of the Uni- 
versity. Several programmes have been given 
for the members on Saturday evenings, and the 
Qubhouse has been thrown open on the occa- 
sion of the Glee Qub Concert, the Dramatic 
Qub performance, and the intercollegiate de- 
bate. It is intended to make the Saturday night 
programmes, of varied character, a permanent 
feature of the Qub. 

A NEW DEPARTMENT IN THE UNIVERSITY. 

Students of social movements look with ap- 
prehension on present-day tendencies which 
draw men more and more in the direction of 
commercialism and women into industrialism, 
to the detriment of home and family life and 
the consequent injury of the larger social inter- 
ests of which it is the foundation. Moreover, 
there is a growing conviction that as the uni- 
versities take cognizance of the future activities 
of their men students and provide courses lead- 
ing to medicine, law, and commerce, it is fitting 
that similar provision should be made for the 
training of women in the direction of their 
probable activities. In the belief that the time 
has come when these needs should be met, I 
announce with satisfaction the establishment 
in the University of a Department of Household 
Administration, whose function will be to give 
students a general view of the place of the 
household in society, training in the rational 
and scientific administration of the home, and 
preparation to serve as teachers of domestic 
science or as social workers through various 
household activities. Theoretical courses deal- 
ing with the economic, l^;al, sodologic, sani- 
tary, dietetic, and aesthetic interests of the 
household will be supplemented by practical 
work, all to be conducted on a strictly coU^^te 
basis, presupposing the regular training for ad- 
mission to college. 
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THE DECENNIAL REPORT. 

The work involved in issuing the Decennial 
Publications has progressed steadily during the 
past Quarter and plans have been perfected 
whereby the First Series of ten volumes will be 
completed before the end of the current fiscal 
year. 

As previously announced, the undertaking in- 
volves the publication of ten quarto volumes in 
the First Series, containing two volumes of ad- 
ministrative reports and the results of research 
in the several departments of the University 
organized during the decennium. The two 
volumes of administrative reports have been 
published, together with five other volumes, 
leaving but three to be completed. The prompt 
completion of two of these three volumes has 
been prevented by the delay in preparation of 
but one article eadi. Of the Second Series, con- 
sisting of eighteen octavo volumes, eleven vol- 
umes have been published, leaving seven vol- 
umes to be issued at a later date. Three of 
these are now in hand. 

The value of this enterprise to the University 
and to The University Press as a publishing 
organization has been, and will continue to be, 
inestimable. In previous reports I have empha- 
sized its importance on the scientific side. It is 
safe to say that no series of scientific publica- 
tions so comprehensive in its scope and of so 
great a magnitude has ever been issued at any 
one time by any learned society or institution 
or by private enterprise. 

From the point of view of mechanical excel- 
lence the University is to be congratulated upon 
the maintenance of a Press so perfect in equip- 
ment and so efficient in workmanship. The 
result of this combination of typographical ex- 
cellence and eminent scientific merit has already 
the unqualified approval of those most compe- 
tent to judge. 

THE UNIVERSITY EXHIBIT AT ST. LOUIS. 

The University has undertaken the prepara- 
tion of an exhibit for the Louisiana Purchase 



Exposition more adequate and complete than 
anything previously done in this line, and has 
secured an assignment of space twenty-eight 
feet square in the university section of the Pal- 
ace of Education. The committee in charge o£ 
the preparation of the exhibit has been busily 
engaged for many weeks and it is hoped to have 
everything finally installed not later than May 
15. The structural work is being prepared 
under the direction of Mr. Dwight Heald 
Perkins, architect. The principal facade is of 
Gothic design in harmony with the architecture 
of the University buildings. 

Among the important features of the exhibit 
are: 

1. A complete model of the University build- 
ings and grounds constructed on the scale of 
one-sixteenth of an inch to the foot This work 
is being done by Messrs. Beil and Mauch, 
architectural sculptors, Chicago. 

2. A large collection of rare astronomical 
photographs on glass. These are arranged 
around the interior walls of a small dark room 
occup)ring the central portion of the space 
allotted to the University. The transparencies 
will be brilliantly illuminated by incandescent 
electric lights. 

3. More than one-hundred enlargements of 
photographs of interiors and exteriors of Uni- 
versity buildings, prepared by Fuermann, archi- 
tectural photographer, will be exhibited on the 
side-walls of the inclosure. 

4. A full collection of the publications of Tlie 
University Press. 

5. A collection of the volumes published by 
the members of the University faculties during 
the period of their connection with the Univer- 
sity. 

6. Special instruments invented in the Ryer- 
son Physical Laboratory by members of the 
Department of Physics. 

An attendant from the University will be in 
charge of the exhibit throughout the exposition. 
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GIFTS. 

According to the auditor's statement the 
University has received during the Quarter, 
from gifts promised prior to December 22 and 
from gifts subsequent to December 22, 1903, a 
total of $101,217. I have the privilege of an- 
nouncing the following gifts: 

Nine hundred and ninety volumes have been 
contributed to the library during the Quarter 
from various sources. 

Mr. George C. Walker, of the Board of Trus- 
tees, has presented to Walker Museum a collec- 
tion of very rare and extremely valuable books. 
It is difficult to estimate their value accurately 
because of their age and rarity, but $275 to $300 
is a conservative figure. They are donated to 
the Walker Museum, with the understanding 
that in so far as they are not immediately 
needed for investigations in the Walker Mu- 
seum and are serviceable elsewhere, they may 
be placed where they will be the most useful. 
This has especial reference to zoological works, 
v/hich make up the larger part of the collection. 

Subscriptions to the work of excavation in 
Babylonia, $180. As a matter of fact, this is an 
exceedingly small sum. The University finds 
itself embarrassed because of the lack of money 
to carry on this most important work. The 
report of the Field Director is most encoura- 
ging. Less than a hundred men are engaged in 
digging, for lack of resources, when the num- 
ber should be five hundred. It is hoped that the 
friends of exploration will come to the assist- 
ance of the University in this most important 
undertaking. 

Special subscriptions for the exhibit of the 
University at the St. Louis Exposition of $1,125 
from the following persons : 

Mr. Martin A. Ryerson, Mr. John C. Blacky 
Mr. A. C. Bartlett, Mr. W. B. Walker, Mn 
H. G. Selfridge, Mr. John G. Shedd, Mr. C. H. 
Wacker, Mr. Franklin MacVeagh, Mr. F. O. 
Lowden, Mr. D. G. Hamilton. 

A gift of $5,000 for special investigation in 



the Department of Physics, by the President of 
the Board of Trustees, Mr. Martin A. Ryerson. 

Contributions amounting to $2,607.50 to the 
fund placed in the hands of the President for 
special distribution. 

A gift of $300 for books in archaeology, con- 
tributed by Mr. Henry Phipps of New York 
city. 

It gives me pleasure to announce, also, a gift 
of $10,000 to the University by Miss Helen 
Snow as a memorial to George W. Snow, her 
father, to rebuild the horizontal telescope at 
Lake Geneva, which was injured by fire. This 
gift came at a most opportune time, and is a 
gift especially welcome because it is for the 
purpose of investigation. When our friends 
in this great Mississippi Valley learn that a 
gift of even a few hundred dollars, not to speak 
of thousands, will enable some department of 
the University to pursue a special piece of in- 
vestigation along some important line of woric, 
gifts for such work will be more frequent The 
University is greatly indebted to Miss Snow for 
this valuable contribution. 

THE CONRAD SEIPP MEMORIAL GERMAN PRIZES, 
FOUNDED BY MRS. CATHERINE SEIPP. 

In connection with this celebration, as a part 
of it, and indeed as one of the most prominent 
features in it, I am permitted to announce the 
founding, by Mrs. Catherine Seipp, of certain 
prizes to be known as the G>nrad Seipp Me- 
morial German Prizes. There will be three of 
these prizes, for the first of which the sum of 
$3,000 has been provided, for the second, $2,000, 
and for the third, $1,000. These prizes are pro- 
posed for the three best essays on the following 
subject: "The German Element in the United 
States with Special Reference to its Political, 
Moral, Social, and Educational Influence." These 
essays are to be delivered to the German depart- 
ment of the University of Chicago three years 
from this date, that is, on or before the 22nd of 
March, 1907. The essays may be written 
either in German or English. The essays se- 
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lected for publication will be printed in English, 
perhaps also in German. The bode will be pub- 
lished in the United States by the University of 
Chicago Press. The prizes will be awarded by a 
committee of three judges. The Honorable Carl 
Schurz has consented to be one of the judges, 
and the Honorable Andrew D. White has been 
invited to accept the position of second judge ; 
and these two judges will select a third. 

In addition to the money given for the prizes, 
provision has also been made for the ex|>enses 
of the judges and the cost of publication by the 
donation of the sum of $1,200 by Dr. Otto L. 
Schmidt. The book to be published will be 
illustrated and will be intended for the use of 
men and women in colleges and universities. 
The terms of the gift include certain other pro- 
visions which will be published in a fuller 
statement 

On behalf of the Trustees and Faculties of the 
University I wish to make expression of ouc 
most cordial appreciation of this contribution 
to the cause of learning. The interest which 
will be aroused, the direct results which will 
surely be accomplished, and the formulation of 
thought on this most important subject which 
will be the outcome of these prizes, will cer- 
tainly prove to be something far more signifi- 
cant than we can today anticipate. 

PROMOTIONS. 

The following promotions have been made 
during the Quarter: 

B. J. Simpson, assistant in Anatomy, to an 
assodateship ; Saul Epsteen, assistant in Mathe- 
matics, to an assodateship; Henrietta Becker, 
assistant in German, to an assodateship ; H. C. 
£. David, assistant in French, to an associate^ 
ship. 

W. L. Tower, assodate in Embryology, to an 
instructorship ; Norman M. Harris, assodate in 
Bacteriology, to an instructorship ; N. W. Flint, 
associate in English, to an instructorship ; Lisi C. 
Cipriani, associate in the Romance Department, 



to an instructorship ; S. P. Breckinridge, asso- 
date, to an instructorship in Household Ad- 
ministration ; Joseph K Raycroft, instructor in 
Physical Culture, to an assistant professorship ; 
David J. Lingle, instructor in Physiology, to an 
assistant professorship; Gerald B. Smith, in- 
structor in Systematic Theology, to an assistant 
professorship ; Herbert J. Davenport, instructor 
in Political Economy, to an assistant professors- 
ship; J. W. Thompson, instructor in History, 
to an assistant professorship ; Robert M. Lovett, 
assistant professor in English, to an assodate 
professorship; George E. Vincent, assodate 
professor in Sodal Sdence, to a professorship ; 
James R. Angell, assodate professor in Psy- 
chology, to a professorship, and to the director- 
ship of the Psychological Laboratory. 

NEW APPOINTMENTS. 

The following new appointments have been 
made during the Quarter: A. S. Wood to the 
headship of Middle Divinity ; William H. Alli- 
son to the headship of South Divinity ; George 
Winchester and Raymond E. Wood to assistant- 
ships in the Department of Physics ; Orville H. 
Brown to an assistantship in the Department of 
Physiology ; Oskar Eckstein to an assistantship 
in the Department of Chemistry; George F. 
Moore to the Haskell Lectureship in Compara- 
tive Religion ; Hugo R. Meyer to an assistant 
professorship in the Department of Political 
Economy ; Albion W. Small to the deanship of 
the Graduate Schools of Arts and Literature. 

The following persons have been appointed 
to lectureships in the University Extension De- 
partment: Mr. Alexander Johnson, former 
superintendent of the Indiana School for the 
Feeble-Minded ; Mr. Robert Hunter, ex- 
superintendent of the University Settlement 
Association, New York dty; Dr. Hastings H. 
Hart, superintendent of the Illinois Children's 
Home and Aid Sodety ; Miss Harriet Fulmer, 
superintendent of the Visiting Nurses' Asso- 
dation, Chicago ; Dr. William A. Evans, secre- 
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tary of the Committee upon Prevention of Tu- 
berculosis, of the Visiting Nurses' Association ; 
Mr. Ernest P. Bicknell, secretary of the Chi- 
cago Bureau of Charities; Mr. John J. Sloan, 
superintendent of the House of Correction, 
Chicago; Mr. F. Emory Lyon, superintendent 
of the Central Howard Association, Chicago; 
Miss Julia C. Lathrop, of Hull House, Chicago ; 
Mr. Raymond Robins, superintendent of the 
City Homes Association, Chicago; Miss Mary 
E. McDowell, Head Resident of the University 
of Chicago Settlement; Mr. George W. Per- 
kins, president of the Cigarmakers' Inter- 
national Union; Miss Jane Addams, Head 
Resident of Hull House, Chicago. 

And now in conclusion may I say to our dis- 
tinguished guests that their visit to us will be 
long remembered. Their presence during these 



days has greatly encouraged us ; it has strength- 
ened in our hearts the desire, and in our minds 
the determination to go forward with greater 
zeal in the work assigned to us; it has lifted 
still higher our ideals of University duty; it 
has broadened the horizon of our vision. One 
of the youngest of the universities of our coun- 
try, we have had much with which to contend ; 
for the appreciation you have shown us, for 
the inspiration you have given us, we shall 
be forever mindful. Will you take back with 
you to your colleagues our greetings, and our 
prayer that as the years pass, Germany and the 
United States in matters of science and higher 
learning may work together and strive together 
for that truth and peace through which the 
world at large shall be blessed. 
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INTRODUCTORY ADDRESSES BEFORE THE UNIVERSITY CONQREQATION. 



INTRODUCTION OF BERTHOLD DELBRUCK, 

PK0fi990ll Of 9A/I9KIUT AMD COItPAMATI¥£ MIIL0L09f IH THE WIVBt- 
8iTY Of JBHA, 

BY FBAHK FR08T ABBOTT, 
fnf mm t ' «/ Latim, 

Mr. President and Members of the Congrega- 
tion: 

Several days ago the eminent scholar whom I 
have the honor to present here this afternoon 
told me of the lively interest which he felt in 
finding out the characteristic features of an 
American university. I find, therefore, a special 
pleasure in introducing him to this body, which 
is, to my mind, not only characteristic of this 
University, but which is also a typical American 
institution. It is typical because it is demo- 
cratic; it is typical because it illustrates that 
skill in organization which is rightly or wrongly 
considered a characteristic of the American 
mind. In our democratic organization there are 
included instructors of all ranks, who meet here 
on a plane of absolute equality. The Congrega- 
tion comprises, also, not only the men behind 
the desk, but the men from the benches ; and the 
support which a member's views receive de- 
pends, not on his academic rank, but on the wis- 
dom of his opinion. 

This is the one thoroughly representative 
body of the University, which brings unity and 
harmony into the workings of a very complex 
organization. Before it the actions of every 
governing body which has to do with the edu- 
cational interests of the University come up for 
approval or disapproval. It is here, therefore, 
above all other places, that all parts of the Uni- 
versity are represented ; and it is here, above all 
other places, that the whole institution can best 
extend its welcome and express the great pleas- 



ure and the honor which it feels in receiving so 
distinguished a guest as the schdar who comes 
to us from Jena. 

This is not the place to set forth the reasons 
which have lead the Language Departments of 
this University to unite in inviting this gende- 
man to visit us. The brilliant contributions 
which he has made to the study of language are 
known to all of us, and the members of this 
body will feel a lively satisfaction in knowing 
that the author of them is one of their own num- 
ber. It is therefore with great pleasure, Mr. 
President, that I present for membership in this 
Congregation Professor Berthold Delbruck, of 
the University of Jena. 



^ These addresses, introducing tbe German guests of 
honor, were made at the forty-first meeting of the Uni- 
versity Congregation, held in Congregation Hall, Haskell 
Oriental Museum, March 21, 1904. 



INTRODUCTION OF PAUL EHRUCH, 

DtMiOTOII Of THi MOYAL PMUSmAM IHSTITUTe fOltiXKUItEMTAL TfliMAtf. 

BY HEMRY HEBBtRT DOHALDSOM, 

iMnu 9^ Cm MpflvtMMtt uf Mtufolotfg* 

Professor Ehrlich comes to us from the old 
historic city of Frankfort-on-the-Main. There 
he is director of a comparatively recent scientific 
foundation — the Royal Prussian Institute for 
Experimental Therapy. As its head, it is his 
duty to see tliat the various preparations used as 
antitoxins attain a certain standard of excel- 
lence, thus assuring the physicians and safe- 
guarding the German public. But the establish- 
ment of standards, even in therapy, is no simple 
matter. Behind them lies the whole history of 
science. They must always be improved. To 
this end, the institute is provided with extensive 
laboratories where assistants and investigators 
work under the eye of their inspiring master, 
and where he himself conducts his own investi- 
gations. This position of responsibility and 
power is the reward of years of laborious re- 
search. 

Professor Ehrlich entered the domain of sci- 
ence through the gateway of medicine. At once 
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he turned his attention to chemistry; then ap- 
plied his chemistry to the study of the living 
cell; and thus passed to the special field in 
which he has attained such magnificent results. 
Each achievement has in turn formed the basis 
for a further advance — and the work still 
grows. 

Among our honored guests on this occasion, 
Professor Ehrlich stands for medicine, and our 
medical colleagues are justly proud of this dis- 
tinction. But those representing the sciences 
not strictiy medical may properly feel that this 
is a mere accident of the occasion, and that pure 
science could with equal justice claim the honor. 

Putting aside, however, such differences of 
view, we can all unite in our recognition of the 
fact that Professor Ehrlich is a most brilliant 
example of science in the service of the healing 
art, and, as such, brings us inspiration and en- 
couragement to hope that in our own land the 
fuller union of research and medicine, for which 
we strive, may be accomplished soon with vigor 
and success. 

It is my privilege to introduce Professor Paul 
Ehrlich. 

INTRODUCTION OF WILHELM HERRMANN, 

PM0PU90II OP tYtnUATIC TMBOLOBX IH THE V/ll¥eMtTY Of MAMBUKO, 

BY eeBALD BUfMEY 8MITH, 
Of tk9 Ohhltt Oolfot, 

Mr. President and Members of the Congrega- 
tion: 

It is a source of especial pleasure that I have 
the honor this afternoon of presenting to you 
Professor Herrmann; for one of the happiest 
and most profitable years of my student life was 
spent under the inspiration of his teaching. 

To many minds the science of Protestant the- 
ology stands on a precarious foundation. When 
the great universities of Europe were estab- 
lished, theology was by common consent the 
"queen of all the sciences." In Catholic uni- 
versities this is still true. But our Protestant 
schools of learning have embodied the spirit of 



freedom which characterized the Reformation 
and the Renaissance. As a result, independent 
sciences have grown up which recognize no con- 
trol by theology ; and these sciences are appro- 
priating much of the subject-matter formerly 
treated by theology, until it sometimes seems to 
superficial minds that the science of theology 
is a vanishing quantity. 

It has been only within the last century that 
Protestant theology has discovered its specific 
sphere and function. Before that time men of 
scientific spirit had attempted to apply to the- 
ology the method of mathematical demonstra- 
tion employed by Descartes and Spinoza. But it 
was soon discovered that the theological propo- 
sitions which could be mathematically demon- 
strated were so few in number and so insignifi- 
cant in content that scant respect was paid to 
them. On the other hand, the religious barren- 
ness of this rationalism led men like the Pietists 
to discredit scientific endeavor, saying that the 
business of a theological teacher was not so 
much to make theologians out of Christians as 
to make Christians out of theologians. In the 
nineteenth century arose two men who, with 
prophetic insight, marked out the path by which 
Protestant theology might become a genuine 
science. Schleiermacher brought to light the 
fact that the creative power of the personal spirit 
opens the door to a vast realm of truth which 
is of supreme significance to man. Albrecht 
Ritschl emphasized the fact that the peculiar 
truth of Christianity is based upon certain spe- 
cific historical facts, which have inestimable 
value for human life. He who is to be introduced 
to you today embodies in a remaricable degree 
the characteristics of these two men. With un- 
wearying power and insight he has emphasized 
these two facts — the fundamental significance 
of the inner life of personality, and the meaning 
of the historical person of Jesus for that inner 
life. 

If the characteristics of a leader of scientific 
achievement are thorough acquaintance with the 
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history of his special science, original contribu- 
tions to that science, and the power to inspire 
pupils with the ambition and tfie ability to en- 
large and deepen the content of that science, 
then our illustrious guest deserves in a pre- 
eminent degree the respect and honor which 
we today are paying to the ideals of German 
scholarship. 

I have the great pleasure of introducing to 
you Dr. Wilhelm Herrmann, professor of the- 
ology in the University of Marburg. 



INTRODUCTION OF JOSEF KOHLER, 

PMOfESBOH Of LAW tit TM£ UMIVEMITr Of UHUH, 
BY JAMES PARKER HALL, 

One of the most interesting features of this 
unique occasion is the presence here of a repre- 
sentative of German legal scholarship. Why 
this should be especially noteworthy, perhaps re- 
quires some explanation to those whose work 
is in other fields. The two great systems of law 
that have divided the civilized world between 
them, the Roman and the English, had their 
roots in such different historical conditions, and 
the circumstances of their growth have been so 
little favorable to interdependence, or even to 
thorough mutual understanding, that their di- 
rect influence upon each other has been small. 

It is not strange that those countries, like Ger- 
many, whose jurisprudence rests upon the mas- 
sive foundations of the Roman law should owe 
no debt to English law. The law of Rome was 
a highly organized system, serving the needs of 
a civilization in many respects strikingly mod- 
em, at a time when the common law was little 
else than village custom. It is more surprising 
that English law should owe so little to the 
elder occupant of the field. If the civil relations 
of men to one another were governed by laws 
like the so-called laws of natural science, it 
would be impossible that our jurisprudence 
should not be under a heavy obligation to those 
who before ourselves had discovered and ap- 



plied these principles. Human law, however, it 
need not be said, has little of the rigid and uni- 
versal visage of natural law. It is but an aspect 
of social growth, sometimes responding tardily 
to more recent needs, but alwa3rs a tolerably 
faithful reflex of the controlling ideas and insti- 
tutions of the community. 

This was one reason why English law, though 
developing later, was so little influenced by Ro- 
man law. It reflected the social and economic 
conditions of a young, vigorous, self-reliant, ex- 
pansive nation, and the expression of tfiese 
sought no alien interpreter. The shining band 
of water that separated happy England from the 
woes and wars of the continent produced the less 
obvious advantage of isolating its legal system. 
Wherever English trade mingled with that of 
foreign nations the law merchant of the great 
continental trading cities was freely adopted by 
English courts, but the law of insular affairs 
developed along insular lines. Another potent 
factor in excluding outside influence was the 
English system of making law by judicial prece- 
dent. Both of these causes have been operative 
in America, and our judge-made law, with few 
exceptions, is the product of English and Ameri- 
can conditions, precedents, and institutions. 

Within a generation, however, two things 
have happened whose tendency is toward a 
closer understanding between the two great l^;al 
systems. The first is that in terms of human 
intercourse the world has grown much smaller, 
and men of different countries have become far 
more interdependent The other is that the com- 
plexity of society, of business, and of govern- 
ment has vastly increased, and that most of the 
problems confronting the greater nations today 
are common to all. So far as these problems 
are amenable to law, whether made by decision 
or by statute, every earnestly attempted answer 
in one country must have interest and value for 
other coimtries ; and it is in this fespect that our 
debt to Germany is likely to be greater in the 
future than it has been in the past Especially 
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is this true of the patient examination of condi- 
tions, and the careful provision for details that 
must accompany successful legislation. At pres- 
ent this is more apt to characterize German than 
American lawmakers. The preparation of the 
German Civil Code, for instance, which went 
into effect in 1900, extended over a period of 
twenty-five years, during which its provisions 
were subject to constant discussion and revision. 
No country can hereafter undertake a similar 
project without careful examination of this great 
work. When we begin to consider such ques- 
tions as employers' liability, and workingmen's 
accident insurance, which will soon press upon 
us as they have upon Europe, we shall find in 
the German statutes and decisions a mine of use- 
ful information for our guidance. We may 
hope that this visit of a great German legal 
theorist to our country may be the beginning of 
a more intimate exchange of ideas between 
those men in both countries who are in a posi- 
tion to devote themselves to the l^;al aspects of 
our common problems. 

Our honored guest who represents German 
legal scholarship brings with him a most un- 
usual record of achievement. The field of his 
professional activity is almost as wide as the 
field of law itself. The index of his published 
writings lends itself to classification under most 
of the principal headings of a digest. He has 
written upon the law of ccHitract, of property, 
of family rights, of succession, and of competi- 
tion; upon commercial, maritime, and insur- 
ance law: upon patents, cop}rright, and trade- 
marks; upon criminal law and bankruptcy; 
upon both civil and criminal procedure, and 
upon public and administrative law ; and he has 
published numerous studies of the laws of an- 
cient and half-civilized peoples, and of the his- 
tory and philosophy of law in general. With 
all this he has found time to prove that nothing 
of human interest is foreign to him, by making 
frequent excursions into the fields of literature, 
of music, and of art. 



I have the honor of introducing to the Con- 
gregation Professor Josef KcAler, of the Uni- 
versity of Berlin. 

INTRODUCTION OF £DUARD MEYER, 

pitoFiaaoM op ahchmt msTonr m the um¥iit8m op uhum, 

BY BeMJAMlM TEHRY, 
Proft—or 0/ IttdtmtQl and imgthk Hitiort, 

Mr. President, and Members of the Congrega- 
tion: 

I remember, some years ago, after a long 
afternoon's climb, standing at last upon the sum- 
mit of the Feldberg, the highest peak in south 
Germany. Far to the west lay the blue hills of 
Elsass ; to the south, the undulating valleys of 
northern Switzerland. Suddenly my companion 
shouted, **Look! Look!" and there, emerging 
from the farther distance, in clear, bold outline, 
were the Alps. There they were, the whole 
battle front drawn out like an army in parade. 
Guizot used to say that there are three ways 
of studying history : First, there is the discovery 
of the simple events — the facts of history so- 
called. This is historical anatomy — a useful, 
but by no means the highest, kind of historical 
study. Second, these events, however, have re- 
lations to one another. They have also each 
their place in a complete whole. The discovery 
of these relations and the construction of this 
whole is historical physiology. But still we have 
not reached the highest kind of historical study. 
These facts once lived. They were once the liv- 
ing present To feel that, to make others feel 
it also ; to catch that mysterious something that 
once lurkisd behind the muscles of the living 
face, and reveal it to others — this, historical 
physiognomy, is the highest result of historical 
study. 

You who listened to that brilliant address 
today in Cobb Hall need not be told that here 
in a word is the power of the man who honors 
us with his presence today — the wizard at 
whose cry the life of the past emerges from the 
mists of the centuries and lives again before our 
very eyes. Professor Eduard Meyer represents 
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the very highest type of historical student and 
writer. To marvelous attainments in oriental 
languages ; to extensive travel in oriental coun- 
tries; to a scholarly acquaintance with all the 
source-material of his field; to an accurate 
knowledge of events and relations ; to an exten- 
sive knowledge of subjects kindred to history, 
antiquities, economics, sociology, politics, and 
philosophy, he has been able to bring rare intui- 
tion in discovering and selecting those elements 
of history that make it most human and reveal 
the past as, after all, a part of ourselves. 

Of the published works, the visible achieve- 
ments which entitle Professor Meyer to rank 
among the world's historians, the Aegyptens 
Geschichte, the well-known volume of the Onken 
series, appeared in 1883, and prepared the world 
of scholarship for the magnificent success of the 
master-work. Die Geschichte des Alterthums, 
which began to appear in 1883 and has just 
reached the fifth volume. Of smaller works, of 
which there are many — excursions taken into 
neighboring fields from the greater task — it is 
not necessary to recite the list; sufiident is it 
to say that they represent studies in Jewish 
antiquities, and in the economic and social or- 
ganization of the ancient world. 

It is with great pleasure, therefore, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that I introduce to you and to the members 
of the Congregation Professor Eduard Meyer, 
professor of ancient history in the University of 
Berlin. 

THE ADDRESS OF WELCOME, 

BY SHAiUM MATH£W8, 

Prof9a»or of N%w Tttamont Hittorg and IntorprttatioH, and K/ot 

PraBid§nt of tM§ Oongrogatlon, 

Gentlemen, Honored Guests of the University: 
Tomorrow the University as an institution 
will express to you officially the high honor in 
which it holds German educational ideals and 
you as the representatives of such ideals. This 
afternoon the Faculties would welcome you to 



membership into that body which includes mem- 
bers of all Faculties and those holding degrees 
from the University. 

Among the many gracious acts of your Em- 
peror there is none more characteristic than his 
habit of honoring friendly nations by the ap- 
pointment of their sovereigns or high officials to 
positions in his army and navy. It is in the 
same spirit that, by thus receiving you as mem- 
bers of our own governing body, we seek to ex- 
press our appreciation of the indebtedness of 
American scholarship to German tmiversities. 
We wish to express our recognition and appre- 
ciation of that idealism in devotion to which 
German scholars have shown a ccmimerdal age 
that it is something more than the latest phase 
of economic evolution. We wish to recognize 
our indebtedness, not only to the methods of 
German scholarship, but to that passion for 
reality with which your universities are filled. 
We wish in this recognition to make even more 
distinct the gratitude with which American 
scholarship regards the services of German 
scholarship, and to draw into even closer fellow- 
ship the investigators and teachers of both sides 
of the Atlantic. 

But, gentlemen, you would seriously mistake 
our intentions if you were to think that this wel- 
come is extended to you merely as representa- 
tives of a national scholarship. We would wel- 
come to our numbers German men as well as 
German scholars. It is you yourselves, gentle- 
men, that we would have as honored colleagues 
in this body so representative of our own Uni- 
versity. Thus in recognized fellowship we trust 
that hereafter we may work, no longer in atom- 
istic isolation but in conscious union. Separated 
though we may be by land and sea, we shall 
still be members of that great army of science 
which, in accordance with the high strategy of 
the Will of the imiverse, is conquering, not only 
physical forces, but also that truth which, when 
known, makes men free. 
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EXERCISES CONNECTED WITH THE FIFTIETH UNI- 
VERSITY CONVOCATION. 

THE president's DINNER TO OFFICIAL GUfiSTS. 

On Friday evening, March i8, the President's 
Dinner to Official Guests was given at the Chi- 
cago Club ; and, much to the surprise and grati- 
fication of all, the President of the University 
was able to be present and preside as toast- 
master. About forty-five guests were present. 

The opening toast, "The President of the 
United States," was responded to by Brigadier 
General Frederick D. Grant ; and to the toast, 
"The Emperor of Germany," a response was 
made by Dr. Walther Wever, the imperial Ger- 
man consul. The address of welcome to the visit- 
ing German scholars was given by Professor J. 
Laurence Laughlin, Head of the Department of 
Political Economy. Mr. William Vocke gave 
the address of welcome on behalf of the German- 
American citizens of Chicago. Responses were 
also made by Professor Berthold DelbrGck, of 
the University of Jena ; Professor Josef Kohler, 
of the University of Berlin; Professor Paul 
Ehrlich, director of the Royal Prussian Institute 
for Experimental Therapy ; Professor Wilhelm 
Herrmann, of the University of Marburg; and 
Professor Eduard Meyer, of the University of 
Beriin. 

THE UNIVERSITY DINNER TO OFFICIAL GUESTS. 

On Saturday evening, March 19, the Univer- 
sity Dinner to the Official Guests was given in 
Hutchinson Hall, and more than five hundred 
members and friends of the University were 
present. The unexpected appearance of the 
President of the University, during the dinner, 
was the signal for an enthusiastic demonstra- 
tion of regard and appreciation. 

The Vice-President of the Congregation, Pro- 
fessor Shailer Mathews, of the Divinity School, 
presided, and acted as toastmaster. Brief ad- 
dresses were given by Professor Benjamin 
Terry, of the Department of History, and Pro- 



fessor Thomas C. Chamberlin, Head of the De- 
partment of Geology ; and responses were also 
made by Professor Wilhelm Herrmann, of the 
University of Marburg, and Professor Berthold 
Delbriick, of the University of Jena. President 
Harper made a brief speech introducing Pro- 
fessor Harry Pratt Judson, Dean of the Facul- 
ties of Arts, Literature, and Science, who gave 
an official welcome to the guests. 

THE CONVOCATION RECEPTION. 

Following the dinner, the regular Convocation 
reception was held in the Library of the Rey- 
nolds Qub, Dean Harry Pratt Judson being at 
the head of the receiving line in the absence of 
President Harper, and Mrs. Harper and Mrs. 
Judson also assisting. The distinguished guests 
of honor and their wives were introduced to a 
large number of members and friends of the 
University. The music during the dinner and 
the reception was furnished by the University 
of Chicago Military Band. 

THE CONVOCATION SERMON. 

On Sunday, March 20, the Convocation Ser- 
mon was preached in the Leon Mandel Assem- 
bly Hall by Professor Emil G. Hirsch, of the 
Department of Semitic Languages and Litera- 
tures. The auditorium could not accommodate 
the people who gathered for the service. The 
music was furnished by the choir of Sinai 
Temple and the University choir, and was 
greatly enjoyed. The new pipe organ, although 
not fully installed, was used for the first time, 
and showed how much effectiveness it will add 
to future services. 

THE FESTVERSAMMLUNG IN THE AUDITORIUM. 

On Sunday afternoon, March 20, the Festver- 
samtnlung and Reunion of the Alumni of Ger- 
man Universities living in Chicago were held in 
the Auditorium, where the following program 
received the enthusiastic appreciation of the 
great audience : 
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50. CONVOCATION OkR UNIVERSITAT CHICAGO. 

EMPFANGS-FEIER 

zu Ehbsn dbr dbutschsm G^tx 

SONNTAG, DBN 20. MAKZ I904, MACHMITTAG8 3 UHS, IM 
AUDITORIUM, CHICAGO 

I. Orgel-Solo, Toccata in F-Dur Bach 

Herr WUhelm Middlescbulte. 
J. Erdffiraiig der Vmammlung. 

Herr Prof.' Starr Willard Cuttiiig, 
Ton der UniTeraitat Chicago. 

3. Anaprache det Fettprasidenten. 

Herr Harry Rubens. 

4. Massenchor, " In einem kuhlen Grande." 

Verdnigte M&nnercbdre. 
Herr Giistav Ehrborn, Dirigent. 

5. Fettrede. 
Herr Prof. Alexander R. Hoblfeld, 

Ton der Staatt-Univertitat in Wisconain. 

der Ferae " I ^.i • 

• Wobin mit der Freud' " J ^^h€r 
Vereinigte Minnercbore. 
Herr Gustay Ehrfaora, Dirigent 

7. Ofgel-Solo a) Allegro WUdtr 

b) Canon Schunumn 

Herr Wilbelm Middlescbulte. 

8. Musterriegenturnen. 

Unter Leitung des Turawarts des N. A. Tnraerbundet, 
Herra Heinricb Suder. 

9. Anspracbe eines der Gaste. 

10. Massencbor, " Frilbling am Rbein " Br9u 

Vereinigte M&nnercbdre, 
Herr Gustay Ebrborn, Dirigent. 

11. Maasengesangy "America." 

Gesungen yon den Vereinigten M&nnercbdren ond dem 

Publikum, unter Orgelbegleitung des Herra 

Middlescbulte. 

ADDRESSES BY THE VISITING GERMAN SCHOLARS. 

Addresses by the visiting Gennan scholars 
were given on Monday morning, March 21, the 
following professors being the lecturers: Pro- 
fessor Berthold Delbriick, whose subject was, 
^' Conditional, Concessive, and Temporal Qauses 
in German and English;" Professor Wilhelm 
Herrmann, whose subject was, "The Study of 
Theology ; " Professor Josef Kohler, who spoke 
on " The Code of Hammurabi ; " Professor Paul 
Ehrlich, who spoke on "The Modem Views 
Concerning Toxins and Antitoxins ; " and Pro- 
fessor Eduard Meyer, whose theme was "A 
Dominant Factor in the Development of His- 
tory." Professor Kohler's address appears else- 
where in this issue of the University Record. 



These addresses were r^^rded as remarkable 
for their profound scholarship and intellectual 
brilliancy. 

On the afternoon of the same day the guests 
of honor were formally introduced to the Uni- 
versity Congregation, and a response was made 
in German by Professor Josef Kohler, of the 
University of Berlin, who represented his col- 
leagues. The addresses on this occasion will be 
found elsewhere in this number of the Univer- 
sity Record. 

the student celebration. 

At the Student Celebration on Tuesday, 
March 22, in Leon Mandell Hall, Mr. Arthur E. 
Bestor was chairman and introduced the 
speakers. Mr. Leon P. Lewis gave an address 
of welcome in English, and Mr. Eduard Pro- 
kosch an address in German. Professor Eduard 
Meyer, of the University of Berlin, spoke in- 
formally and freely, in English, with reference 
to German student life; and the German Am- 
bassador to the United States, Baron von Speck 
Stemburg, made a brief address which was en- 
thusiastically received. There were songs by 
the University glee clubs ; and a genuine effort 
was made to show a cordial appreciation of the 
distinguished guests and of the fruitful ideals of 
German scholarship. 

The Fiftieth University Convocation occurred 
on the afternoon of March 22, and the addresses 
on that occasion are given elsewhere. 

THE DINNER TO GUESTS OF HONOR AT THE 
AUDITORIUM. 

Tuesday evening the final function ccmnected 
with the Convocation was the Dinner in honor 
of Visiting Guests, given in the banquet hall of 
the Auditorium. The toasts were as follows: 
"The President of the United States," re- 
sponded to by Mr. Edgar A. Bancroft; "The 
German Emperor," responded to by Baron von 
Speck Stemburg, Ambassador of Germany to 
the United States; "The German Element in 
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American Life," by Mr. Harry Rubens ; " The 
German Element in American Education/' by 
Professor Albion W. Small, of the University 
of Chicago; "Germany," by Professor Josef 
Kohler, of the University of Berlin ; and " Qos- 
ing Words," by the German Guests of Honor. 
Two hundred were in attendance at the dinner, 
which concluded the more formal exercises of a 
unique and remarkably successful Convocation. 



DIE QUELLEN DE8 8TRAFRECHT8 UNO HAMMURABI.^ 

VON JOBEF KOHLER, 
Prof999or d9r R9ehUpkUo9opht9 an d9r Uniotnttdt Btrlln, 

Das Strafrecht der Menschheit hat einen vier- 
fachen Urspning. Zunachst ist es Geschlechterstraf- 
recht von Geschlecht zu Geschlecht. Sodann 
wird innerhalb des einzelnen Geschlechts und der 
Familie eine Disciplin ausgeubt,welche einen straf- 
rechtlichen Charakter annimmt. Eine dritte Art 
ist das aus der Religion hervorgehende Gottes- 
strafrecht^ und als hdchste Form, welche die antike 
Welt erreichen konnte, tritt der Hauptlings- oder 
Konigsstrafrecht ein, welches eine neue Form der 
Staats- und Rechtsauffassung darstellt. Damit ist 
das antike Strafrecht abgeschlossen ; die moderne 
Welt ist daran, neue bedeutende Bildungen her- 
vorzutreiben, die aber erst in der Entwicklung 
begriffen sind. 

Das Geschlechterstrafrecht beruht auf dem Ge- 
gensatz der einander in internationaler Schroff- 
heit gegenuberstehenden Geschlechter und Ge- 
schlechterverb&nde. 

DasGeschlechterleben ist unserst seit 50 Jahren 
und vor allem durch die ausgezeichneten For- 
schungen des Amerikaners Lewis Morgan, des 
verdientesten der modernen Ethnologen, bekannt 
geworden. Eine Verwandtengnippe, die mit einer 
anderen Verwandtengruppe geschlechtlich zusam- 
menlebt, bildet ursprunglich die Grundlage 
menschlicher Organisation. Das Geschlecht ist 
nicht nur eine Einheit in der Verwandtschaft, 
sondem eine Einheit im animistischen Denken. 
Das Geschlecht fuhlt sich von einem Geiste be- 
seelt, von einem Gotte erfullt, und die einzelnen 

' Delivered in the Chapel, Cobb Lecture Hall, on March 
ai, 1904. 



Individuen sind nur die AusUufer einer und der- 
selben geistigen Potenz. Der Gott ist meistens 
ein Tier; denn im Tier verehrt der Mensch ur- 
sprHnglich das Geheimnis geistigen Lebens; die 
Unmdglichkeit, mit ihm im direkten Contakt zu 
treten, bildet eine Kluft, welche das Tier als ein 
hdheres Wesen erscheinen Iftsst: So entsteht das- 
jenige, was wir in der Ethnologie Totemismus 
nennen, und wenn nun zwei Geschlechter sich 
vereinigen, so vermischen sich damit zwei Totems, 
und die Kinder dieser Vereinigung gehdren dem 
einen oder anderen Totem an, meistens dem weib- 
lichen (Mutterrecht). Wenn also beispielsweise 
Geschlecht A und Geschlecht B sich vereinigen, so 
geschieht es in der Art, dass die Manner von A 
und die Frauen von B eine Gruppenehe bilden, 
und ebenso die Manner von B und die Frauen von 
A. Die Kinder geh5ren im ersten Fall nach dem 
mutterrechtlichen System der Gruppe B an, im 
zweiten Fall der Gruppe A. Nicht einzelne Men- 
schen heiraten, sondem ganze Gruppen. Diese 
Geschlechter werden allmAhlich so zahlreich, dass 
sie nicht mehr zusammenhalten kdnnen, sie spal- 
ten sich, die Gruppen zersplittem, der Kultus 
kommt in Unordnung, und das Geschlechterwesen 
nimmt andere dekadente Formen an, bleibt aber 
noch Jahrhunderte, Jahrtausende fortbestehen und 
erhalt sich auch unter ganz verschiedenen neuen 
Kulten und Lebensauffassungen. 

Diese Art des Zusammenhangs nun zeigt zwei 
grosse Vorziige; auf der einen Seite eine ungeheure 
Festigkeit, die die Menschheit befahigt, unter alien 
Stiirmen fortzubestehen, und auf der anderen Seite 
eine grosse Einseitigkeit, welche es erm5glicht, 
dass die menschlichen Geisteskrafte sich nach ver- 
schiedenen Seiten bin entwickeln, was aber natiir- 
lich auch zur Folge hat, dass die Gruppen scharf 
zusammenprallen, und dass es an Konflikten und 
Kampfen nicht fehlt. In diesen mehr inter- 
nationalen kriegerischen Differenzen entwickelt 
sich das urspriingliche Strafrecht. Wenn eine 
Gruppe der anderen ubies gethan, Iflsst es diese 
nicht dabei bewenden, sondem bricht in natur- 
gemasser Reaktion gegen sie vor ; Blut heischt 
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Blut, Opfer heischt Opfer, aber in diesem inter<« 
nationalen Kampfe entwickeln sich die ersten 
Spuren strafrechtlicher Gedanken, die zunflchst 
masslose Gegenwehr und Rache nimmt ge* 
wisse Regeln an. £s entwickelt sich der Satz : 
soviel das eine Geschlecht erduldet, soil dem an- 
deren an Leides zugefugt werden. Das ist der 
naturgemftsse Vergeltungsgedanke, den man auch 
mit dem Namen Talion bezeichnet, und der die 
Menschheit allerdings in verschiedenen Phasen 
und Formen bis ins 19. Jahrhundert beherrscht 
hat. Noch Kant war ein Vertreter des Talions- 
gedankens. 

Die Talion war aber eine geschlechterschaftliche; 
das Geschlecht biisst, nicht der einzelne, Nicht, 
dass der Tater gestraft wiirde, kam in Betracht, 
sondem dass das Geschlecht eine entsprechende 
Einbusse erleide. Daher war es nach diesen 
Begriffen der Gerechtigkeit vielfach nicht einmal 
mdglich, den Tater zu bestrafen; z. B., wenn 
ein Mann ein Weib ermordet hatte, so ware die 
Hinrichtung dieses Mannes ein die Gerechtig- 
keit Qberschreitendes Uebermass gewesen ; denn 
die Tdtung eines Mannes war eine starkere 
Schwachung als die eines Weibes ; und wenn um- 
gekehrt ein Weib einen Mann ermordete, so ware 
die Tdtung dieses Weibes durchaus nicht als eine 
genGgende Siihne erschienen. Daher der Satz : 
FCir einen ermordeten Mann wieder ein Mann, fiir 
ein ermordetes Weib wieder ein Weib. 

Auf Absicht oder Zufall wurde ursprunglich 
nicht viel gesehen. Der Mensch in seinem ur- 
spriinglichen Denken geht nicht fiber die objektive 
Kausalitat hinaus. 

DieGeschlechtersiihne wird durch das Geschleht 
selber ausgeubt, und zwar in einer dem interna- 
tionalen Krieg entsprechenden Weise. Ein sol- 
cher geregelter Kampf der Geschlechter heisst 
Blutrache. Diese ist nicht etwa, wie viele irrig 
annehmen, eine aus dem individuellen Rachetrieb 
hervorgehende Erscheinung, sie ist Sache des 
Geschlechts, und der einzelne ubt sie aus als Ver- 
treter des grossen Ganzen, dem eine gesellschaft- 
liche Aufgabe uberkommen ist. 



Dieser geschlechterschaftlichen Blutrache ge- 
geniiber spielt die Disciplin der Familie ursprung- 
lich nur eine geringe Rolle. Wer nicht gehorchen 
will, wird einfach ausgestossen, und in schweren 
Fallen tdtet man ihn oder macht ihn zum Sklaven. 
Doch wird es ihm bisweilen gestattet, durch ver- 
schiedene Biissungen sich den Frieden der Familie 
wieder zu erkaufen. 

Die dritte Form des Strafrechts geht aus reli- 
gidsen Gedanken hervor. Man f Qrchtet die Gott- 
heit, und alles zittert vor ihrem Zome. Wer ihr 
entgegentritt, bringt darum die ganze Gesellschaft 
in Gefahr. Man muss ihn darum entweder aus 
dem Leben austilgen, damit die Gottheit die ganze 
Unbill vergisst, oder man opfert ihn dem Gotte 
und sucht diesen dadurch wieder zu vers5hnen. 
Sobald die Ideen von der Gottheit einen etwas 
menschlicheren und gesitteteren Charakter ange- 
nommen haben, ist das Gottesstrafrecht mehr in 
das Bereich desjenigen gerCickt, welches unserem 
Gerechtigkeitsgefiihl entspricht. Immerhin aber 
wird es sich lange Zeit um Institute drehen, wie 
die Familie und den geschlechtlichen Verkehr. 
Denn gerade darin zeigen sich die Geheimnisse 
des g5ttlichen Scha£fens, die Sem Menschen un- 
begreiflich bleiben. 

Ein vdllig neues Stadium des Strafrechts tritt 
hervor, wenn der Hauptling die Gewalt an sich 
zieht und als gottgeweihter Sendbote alles Recht 
in seiner Person vereinigt. Die Entstehung 
des Hauptlingtums reicht bis tie! in die ge« 
schlechtsgenossenschaftliche Zeit zuruck, weiss 
aber das Geschlecht griindlich umzugestalten. 
Der Hauptling ist meist eine Person hervor- 
ragenden Geistes, und er ist weitschauend ge- 
nug, um zu wissen, dass mit der Hebung der 
geistigen Krafte des Volkes auch seine Macht 
wachst und gedeiht. Was er will, das muss ge- 
schehen ; was ihm gut scheint, muss in der Folge 
durchgefuhrt werden. Wer ihm widersteht, wird 
mit oft barbarischen Strafen zuruckgeschlagen 
oder vernichtet. 

Aber auch der Hauptling ist ein Sohn seiner 
Zeit und kann an den bisherigen Gestaltungen 
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des Strafrechts nicht spurlos voruber gehen, und 
danim wird er gendtigt sein, Elemente des bis- 
herigen Strafrechts Id sein Gesetz aufzunehmen. 
EiD Beispiel dieser Art bildet das Gesetz Ham- 
murabis, das bis etwa in das Jahr 2250 v. Chr. 
zuruckgreift, und in dessen Studium und Er- 
klftrung die alte und die neue Welt wetteiferte. 
In ihm finden sich noch bedeutende Reste ge- 
schlechterschaftlichen Strafrechts. Er hat nicht 
nur die Talion ubemommen : Auge urn Auge» 
Zahn um Zahn» sondern es finden sich auch drei 
Falle, wo nicht an dem Schuldigen, sondern an 
dem Sohne des Schuldigen die Strafe vollzogen 
wird. Auch dass ohne Rucksicht auf die innere 
Schuld gestraft wird, zeigen die merkwurdigen 
FAlle, wo der Arzt die Hand verliert, wenn die 
Kur misslingt. 

Dagegen hat das babylonische Kdnigtum auf 
der anderen Seite die Einwirkung des Geschlech- 
tertums zuruckgedrftngt, da namlich, wo es der 
kdniglichen Macht hinderlich gewesen wOre. Hier 
sind alle Spuren der Blutrache vertilgt; alles 
Strafrecht geht vom K5nig aus ; niemand darf es 
wagen, selbst Rache zu iiben. Dadurch steht 
Hammurabis Gesetz weit iiber dem israelitischen 
und islamitischen Recht, wahrend auf der anderen 
Seite allerdings Israel, wenn auch erst zur Zeit 
des Deuteronomiumsy den Satz anerkannte, dass 
nur der Schuldige zu biissen habe. 

Dem Gottesstrafrecht gehdrt die Strafe der 
Notzucht und der Blutschande an; denn diese 
gilt als furchtbarer Greuel. Auch die Ueberffih- 
rung durch das Wasserordal stammt aus dem Got- 
tesstrafrecht. Der Einfluss des Priestertums war 
zu mftchtigy als dass das K5nigtum daruber Herr 
werden konnte. 

Der Familiendisciplin entspricht die Behand- 
iung des ungehorsamen Sohnes und des Adop- 
tierten, der die RUcksichten gegen den Adoptiv- 
vater oder die Adoptivmutter verletzt. 

Hauptlingsstrafrecht aber ist alles, was die 
Verwaltung und den Verwaltungsdienst betrifft. 
So v^terlich besorgt Hammurabi fur seine Beam- 
ten und Soldaten ist, so eisig streng ist er gegen 



jeden, der seinen Posten verlflsst oder der seine 
Leute vergewaltigt. Unbarmherzig streng ist er 
gegen jeden, der die Sklavendisciplin lockert, 
und gegen den Dieb, namentlich gegen den, der 
sich am Tempels- oder Kdnigsgut vergreift. 

Die Strafe ist Todesstrafe, gesteigert als Was- 
sertod, Feuertod, Kreuzigung. Dazu kommt 
Achtung, Versklavung, kdrperliche Ziichtigung 
und Brandmarkung. 

So ist also das Gesetz von 2250 v. Chr. bereits 
eine Verbindung des Geschlechter-, Familien-, 
Gottes-, Kdnigsstrafrechts. 

Viel weiter hat es das antike Strafrecht nicht 
gebracht. Eine Ausgestaltung nach dem Besse- 
rungsgedanken, eine gerechte Abwftgung nach 
dem SCihnesystem war dem Altertum versagt, 
wenn auch einzelne Geister uber die Natur und 
Bedeutung des Strafrechts philosophierten. Blieb 
doch auch noch das ganze Mittelalter im Bann 
eines etwas rohen Abschreckungssystems, w&hrend 
man anderseits durch einfache Ausstossung und 
Achtung die Aufgaben des Strafrechts nicht 15ste, 
sondern umging. Erst als das kanonische Recht 
den Schuldgedanken vertieft, die AufklArungszeit 
den Einfluss der Strafe auf das Einzelwesen er- 
forscht, erst seit Howard dem Gefangniswesen 
eine neue Richtung gegeben, war die Zeit gekom- 
men, um das Strafrecht neu aufzubauen; und hier 
freut es mich, zu konstatieren, dass, wie in so vielem 
anderen, die neue Welt eine leitende Rolle iiber- 
nommen hat. 

ADDRESS AT THE GRAVE OF HERMANN E. VON HOLST. 

BY ERICH UtAROKS^i 
Prof999or of Modtrm Hi§tors, Untvorgiti/ of Froibtnrg. 

To Hermann von Hoist, whose colleague and 
successor in Freiburg I have the honor to be; 
tc the man who after a difficult, but not futile, 
existence has entered upon a well-earned rest 
from a life of incessant struggles and of abund- 
ant triumphs, it has been granted me to offer 



^This address was delivered in Heidelberg* Germany, 
on January 23, 1904, by Professor Erich Marcks, succes- 
sor of Professor von Hoist in the University of Freiburg. 
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a last greeting at his grave. He triumphed 
over the weakness of a suffering body» con- 
quered heroically for decades, and he triumphed 
in the world of his activity. It is my office today 
to speak of the scientist in him ; but his scientific 
achievement also rooted in the force of his per- 
sonality. 

When I succeeded to his position in Freiburg, 
in 1893, the university and the town were full 
of his being. Though I had seen him but once 
— and I had been received kindly and benevo- 
lently — I soon seemed to know the departed 
one well. How did they speak of the forceful 
teacher who implanted his ideals in the souls of 
the hundreds of his hearers; who, like Mira- 
beau, inscribed the pictures of his favorites in 
glowing, nay burning, colors in their imagina- 
tions ; who was a protagonist even as a teacher, 
with his strong, drastic, irresistible pathos ! The 
same protagonist who in politics always stood 
by his colors, who everywhere imposed his 
ideals ; wherever he was there hissed the blows 
and fell the striking words. It was the love of 
striving that had led him through the world, 
that compelled him — after completing his ap- 
prenticeship in Heidelberg in the atmosphere of 
Ludwig Hausser, and receiving the doctorate — 
to take leave of his Russian fatherland, and that 
carried him, self-reliant and poor, to North 
America. 

It is in America that he gained the impres- 
sions which were to shape his life ; part of his 
being became American; and in America he 
found his wife. As a propagandist, publicist, 
and orator he found the field for his triumphant 
struggle in America. His new ideals accom- 
panied him from America, when, as the repre- 
sentative of American Germanism, he returned, 
in 1872, to the youngest of the imperial German 
universities, and later, now thirty years ago, 
took the chair of modem history in Freiburg. 

In Germany he became a German nationalist 
With us, in the united fatherland, he strove for 
those ideas which he had confessed abroad: 



unity of the nation, freedom, and secularization 
of political life. 

From a fruitful activity America recalled him, 
in 1893 — America whic^ had long before fur- 
nished him the historical problem of his life: 
on America he wrote his chief work, the work 
of which we tliink whenever we pronounce the 
name of Hermann von Hoist, the work of which 
the future will think — the great Constitutional 
History of the United States. 

It was a work of decades, Bppessing from 
1873 to 1891, and of enormous industry, em- 
bracing in its five large volumes the richest 
material, and laying the foundations for the 
scientific treatment of its subject, the develop- 
ment of the Union of the States from its b^^- 
nings until 1861. He treated this subject in all 
its important directions: conditions, political 
and intellectual tendendes, ideal conflicts, the 
struggles of parties, personalities, and events. 

But, above all, it also is a woric of propa- 
ganda. Full of energy, powerful like a river 
carrying ice cakes in its current, it rolls by ; the 
unity of the eloquent narrative lies in the pas- 
sionate self-ccMnmittal of the author. Having 
seen, as a youth, the great war of 1861-65, he de- 
picts the events leading up to it as a contempo- 
rary, surely not without endeavor of judging it 
fairly, but yet in such a manner that the con- 
flicts appeared in his book, not as overcome by 
the objective judgment of history, but as still 
living and actual ; he took the part of the North 
with all his soul. Here, too, he fought for 
his ideals — for political and personal freedom 
against despotism, and for die unity of the 
Federation. He took sides; but he chose the 
side of life. And this side he served with all his 
means, with all the tones and weapons at his 
command, with pathos and wrath, with accusa- 
tion and condemnation, with high and enthusi- 
astic praise, eloquent, passionate. His subject 
and part of his own personality were American ; 
but a cosmopolitan air blew through the acts of 
this historical drama. 
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But in the ultimate analysis the book was 
German. It belongs in the line of German 
historiography, in a special group of German 
historical science. It was not without reason 
that he dedicated one of his volumes to Heinrich 
von Sybel, who had furthered him in his wo ric ; 
and that he called himself a friend of Heinrich 
von Treitschke ; nor had he been in vain Lud- 
wig Hausser's disciple. 

He belongs, as one of the youngest, to the 
school of our political historians, who even as 
historians strove for national — German, unity; 
he shared their ideals, he was a commoner, 
Protestant, a constitutional — liberal as they; 
he was inclined to form ethical and political 
judgments ; he, as they, waged, even as a his- 
torian, a political war, though on a special field, 
in a special, personal manner which had received 
his final imprint from American life. He and 
his book, therefore, belong to our literary his- 
tory as well as to the history of American public 
life; his book, destined to live as a literary 
achievement, will remain his monument — a 
monument of the personality of his epoch. And 
in saying farewell to him, with a deep respect 
for the man and the scientist, German historical 
science calls him one of her very own. 



AM OFFICIAL RBCOQMITIOM OF THE SERVICES OF 
HERMANN EDUARD VON HOLST. 

[an excerpt from the proceedings of the third 

PUBLIC session of THE UPPER HOUSE OF THE LEGISLATURE 
OF BADEN, HELD ON JANUARY 2$, I904.] 

President: I now request Privy Councilor 
Dr. Rtimelin to read the memorial address upon 
our former member, Privy Councilor Hermann 
von Hoist. 

Pfivy Councilor Dr. RUmelin: Most excel- 
lent, honorable gentlemen: Privy Councilor 
Hermann von Hoist died in Freiburg on Wed- 
nesday last, having been a member of this high 
house for eleven years. He was called into 
this chamber by his roysl highness the Grand 
Duke, was later chosen by the University of 



Freiburg to be its representative, and toward 
the end of his activity in this high house was 
honored with the office of second vice-president. 

For those of us who have known von Hoist 
personally it is hardly necessary to refresh our 
memories of him: he was such an exceptional 
personality, so far surpassing the average, that 
his picture remained impressed upon one's mem- 
ory even after a short acquaintance. His voice 
alone, and the energetic manner of expression 
and emphasis, seemed to rouse the hearer to the 
expectation of something extraordinary. But 
when the mighty current of his eloquence 
thundered by, one soon forgot all external pecu- 
liarities for the irresistible force of his utter- 
ance. Yet the charm did not lie primarily in the 
external form, of which he was a master as 
hardly another; his success, of which he was 
justly proud, rested on the intrinsic value and 
the content expressed by it 

As a historian of acknowledged reputation he 
has devoted the scientific labors of his life to the 
political life of the United States. Through his 
historical training and a wide knowledge of 
public law he was able to survey the political 
life of the present from a high point of view, 
and also to enter, well armed, the political arena. 
But more important than his knowledge and 
experience were his undaunted courage, his 
unbending will, and his vigorous energy ; these 
qualities spoke through all his speeches and 
seemed to penetrate his whole existence. 

Whoever knew him must remember the large 
eyes, expressive of great energy, which entirely 
dominated his haggard features. One had the 
impression that the mighty will held the weak 
and ailing body in which it dwelt entirely in sub- 
jection, and might exact from it any perform- 
ance it desired. 

On this energy, put in the service of a high 
purpose and ardent love of country, rest perhaps 
primarily the importance of his personality and 
the success of his work. This energy enabled 
him to master the different fields of parliamen- 
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tary life. When he had set himself a goal, he 
shrank from no effort, for himself or for others. 

This energy, also, prompted him, though in 
advanced years and in failing health, to go to 
America, in order to devote his whole person- 
ality to the land to which he had given his whole 
scientific activity. He succeeded in two con- 
tinents in acquiring an honored position. But 
he always regarded Germany as his home, and, 
in his last illness, he returned to Freiburg to 
prepare his tired body for the last rest 

After a long agony, endured heroically, a 
kind fate granted him a quiet, painless death. 
Shortly before his death some of his admirers 
had his picture painted to be hung in the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, lighting up his last days by 
this token of their r^^rd. Even without such 
an outward token the picture of Hermann von 
Hoist will live in the souls of those of us who 
have known him. 

President: In honor of the memory of Her- 
mann von Hoist, I request the gentlemen to rise. 



THE ALICE FREEMAN PALMER MEMORIAL 
A memorial to Alice Freeman Palmer at the 
University of Chicago should in some way sug- 
gest the peculiar value of her character and 
influence here. She was, above all things, in- 
terested in fostering those elements of a univer- 
sity which give to college life, apart from its 
practical training, an abiding dignity and 
charm, which leave memories of it full of affec- 
tion and inspiration. She should be remem- 
bered especially as one who lived in ideals and 
drew others toward higher, spiritual interests. 
Accordingly, her friends have agreed that a 
chime of bells in the new Mitchell Tower is the 
best means of symbolizing the quality of her 
influence, and recalling her life and services to 
those who may come after us. The bells will 
serve to stimulate that sentiment which by tradi- 
tion belongs to life in an American college. The 
playing of a classic Wiegenlied at sunset, the 



notes of an old hymn like " Naomi " on a sab- 
bath morning, the tolling in sorrow when one 
of our number is carried hence, the joyful ring- 
ing on days of triumph, will become a part of 
memories and associations which time can never 
obliterate. 

More than this, the chimes will be a perpetual 
suggestion of the appeal which raises the spirit 
above sordid and material things — an appeal 
which is to be especially associated with the 
memory of Alice Freeman Palmer. 

In recognition of the intimate and symbolic 
character of the proposed memorial, Professor 
Palmer has himself collected from the Scrip- 
tures the following passages, one of which will 
be cast as an inscription upon each of the ten 
bells in the chimes : 

1. A gracious woman retaining honor. 

2. Rooted and grounded in love. 

3. Easy to be entreated. 

4. Fervent in spirit. 

5. Always rejoicing. 

6. Given to hospitality. 

7. Making the lame to walk, the blind to see. 

8. The sweetness of her lips increasing learning. 

9. Great in counsel and mighty in work. 
10. In God's law meditating day and night. 

Professor Palmer also suggested the follow- 
ing inscription for the tablet to be placed at the 
foot of the Tower : 

JOYFULLY TO RECALL 

ALICE FREEMAN PALMER 

DEAN OF WOMEN 

IN XHIS UNIVERSITY 

1893-189S 

THESE BELLS MAKE MUSIC 

In further explanation of the plan for memo- 
rials to Alice Freeman Palmer, suggested by 
the Boston committee, it should be stated that 
the Chicago committee has decided that the 
special memorial at Chicago will take the form 
of chimes, to be hung in the new Mitchell 
Tower, and of a portrait, to be placed in the 
collection of the University. The total sum 
required for these purposes is eleven thousand 
dollars. The memorial at the University of 
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Michigan is to be a fellowship for women, and 
the services of Mrs. Palmer to Wellesley Col- 
lege are to be commemorated in the various 
ways set forth in the circular issued by the 
Boston committee. The Chicago committee 
will receive funds for any of these objects; it 
being understood that a contributor is to specify 
the particular way in whicb his gift is to be 
employed. Should a larger sum than has been 
specified in the general plan be given to any one 
object, the Boston committee has reserved the 
power to assign the surplus to some other pur- 
pose indicated in the circular. 

Contributions may be sent to any member of 
the committee, or to the treasurer, Charles L. 
Hutchinson, Esq., Com Exchange Bank, 
Chicago. 

A. A. Sprague. 

Martin A. Ryerson. 

Mrs. H. M. Wilmarth. 

Mrs. J. J. Glessner. 



A PROPOSED TESTIMONIAL FOR DR. QALUSHA 
ANDERSON. 

The undersigned have been appointed a com- 
mittee of the Alumni Association of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago to provide a suitable testi- 
monial of the eminent scholar. Professor 
Galusha Anderson, S.T.D., LL.D., to be placed 
in an honorable position in one of the halls of 
the University. This testimonial will take the 
form of a portrait This action seems to us 
wise and timely, and we wish to carry the plan 
into immediate effect, while Dr. Anderson is 
still with us in strength and health, and can 
himself enjoy the token of our esteem and 
gratitude. 

The recommendation is made by the Alumni 
Association, with the unanimous and cordial 
approval of the President of the University, of 
the Divinity Faculty, of the members of the 
Senate and Council, and of all who have been 
associated with Professor Anderson in instruc- 
tion and administration. It must be approved 



by all who know the facts of his life and 
character. 

In a moment of national peril and in a posi- 
tion where personal courage and devotion to 
country were required for action, Dr. Anderson 
spoke with the distinct accent of a patriot and 
the commanding authority of a thinker. 

In years when the old University of Chicago 
was bending under the financial burdens which 
finally caused the suspension of its work, he 
toiled at great personal cost and with heroic 
courage and patience. 

As pastor of strong and influential churches, 
as president of coll^^s, as faithful and success- 
ful instructor in our Divinity School, Dr. 
Anderson has earned his right to honorable 
retirement in old age and to this testimonial. 

Contributions may be sent to Mr. Arthur E. 
Bestor, General Secretary of the Alumni Asso- 
ciation. 

Edgar A. Buzzell, '86, Chairman. 

Arthur E. Bestor, 'oi. Secretary. 

Charles R. Henderson, A.B., '70, D.B., 73- 

John E. Webb, '99. 

Charlotte H. Foye, '95. 

Ida T. Hirschl, '01. 

Testimonial Committee, Alumni Association. 



A RECENT VOLUME FROM THE UNIVERSITY OF 
CHICAGO PRESS. 

A new volume issued from The University 
Press, entitled Lectures on Commerce, consists 
of papers read before the College of Ccwnmerce 
and Administration in the University of Chi- 
cago by well-known bankers, manufacturers, 
and business men. These contributions are of 
unusual interest, treating, as they do, subjects 
of practical value to economists, railroad men, 
investors, and commercial educators. 

This great fund of special knowledge is pre- 
sented in an unusually attractive form by men 
who have won eminence in their respective lines 
of work, and so speak with recc^ized author- 
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ity- The following is a list of the contribu- 
tions and their writers : 

"Higher Commercial Education/' by J. 
Laurence Laughlin; "Railway Management 
and Operation," by A. W. Sullivan ; " Railway 
Mail Service : A Historical Sketch," by George 
G. Tunell; "Railway Consolidation," by E. D. 
Kenna; "Railways as Factors in Industrial 
Development," by Luis Jackson ; " Some Rail- 
way Problems," by Paul Morton; "The Steel 
Industry," by Franklin H. Head; "The His- 
tory of the Art of Forging," by H. F. J. Por- 
ter; "At Wholesale," by A. C BarUett; "The 
Commercial Value of Advertising," by John 
Lee Mahin; "The Credit Department of Mod- 
em Business," by Dorr A. ICimball ; " Foreign 
Exchange," by H. K. Brooks; "The Comp- 
troller of the Currency" and " The Methods of 
Banking," by James H. Eckels ; " Investments," 
by D. R. Forgan ; " Fire Insurance," by A. F. 
Dean. 

THE SECOND OF A SERIES OF CONCERTS BY THE 
CHICAGO ORCHESTRA. 

On Tuesday evening, March 8, the second 
concert in the series by the Chicago Orchestra, 
under the direction of Theodore Thomas, was 
given in Leon Mandel Hall before an audience 
that filled the main floor, many of the boxes, 
and the balcony. It was a program of much 
variety, yet chosen with evident reference to 
the auditorium; and the quieter and more 
subtle passages were given an especially effect- 
ive interpretation by Mr. Thomas. 

The program for the evening was as follows : 

Overture to The Magic Flute MoMort 

Variations, Opus $6, Chorale St. Anthony Brahms 

Entr'acte, B Minor, Rosatnunde Schubert 

^' Waldweben,*' from Siegfried IVagner 

Vorspiel to Die Meistersinger Wagner 

Symphony No. 5, £ Minor, Opus 64 Tschaikowsky 

The "Waldweben" from Siegfried and the 
closing Symphony seemed to receive the espe- 
cial favor of the audience. 



The third concert in the series will be given 
in the same place on Monday evening, April 11, 
at 8:15. 

THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO ALUMNI CLUB. 

The University of Chicago Alumni Qub is 
the only organization in the United States that 
has the good fortune to possess completely fur- 
nished club-rooms on the university campus. 
These club-rooms are in the beautiful Mitchell 
Tower, recently erected in conjunction with the 
Reynolds Qub, the club-house for University 
undergraduates, which is undoubtedly one of 
the finest buildings, from the point of view of 
architectural beauty and adaptation to its use, 
that have ever been erected for this purpose, 
thoroughly equipped, as it is, with billiard- and 
pool-rooms, bowling alleys, a large and artistic- 
ally furnished library, reception-rooms, a the- 
ater, and private meeting-rooms. 

On the second Saturday of every month the 
University alumni meet at the new University 
Commons dining-room, across the hall from the 
Reynolds Club, for an informal dinner, after 
which they adjourn to their own rooms for their 
formal and informal meetings. They are given 
all the privileges of the Reynolds Club proper, 
and share in all the benefits which the under- 
graduates enjoy. 

The University of Chicago Alumni Qub now 
has on its rolls between five and six hundred 
members, most of whom live in Chicago and 
vicinity. The officers are : 

President — Charles Sumner Pike; Secretary amd 
Treasurer — Leon S. Alschtiler; First Vice-President — 
E. B. Escber ; Second Vice-President — R. L. Henry, Jr. ; 
Executive Committee — Percy P. Eckhart, James M. 
Sheldon, Arthur E. Bestor, Norman K. Anderson, Harry 
M. Gottlieb, and Frank McNair. 



A PRIZE FOR PROMOTING SCIENTIFIC RESEARCH 
BY WOMEN. 

The Association for Maintaining the Ameri- 
can Women's Table at the Zoological Station at 
Naples and for Promoting Scientific Research 
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by Women announces the offer of a second prize 
of one thousand dollars for the best thesis writ- 
ten by a woman, on a scientific subject, embody- 
ing new observations and new conclusions based 
on an independent laboratory research in bio- 
logical, chemical, or physical science. 

The theses offered in competition are to be 
presented to the executive committee of the as- 
sociation, and must be in the hands of the chair- 
man of the committee on the prize, Mrs. Ellen 
H. Richards, Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, Boston, Mass., before December 31, 
1904. The prize will be awarded at the annual 
meeting in April, 1905. Each thesis must be 
accompanied by a sealed envelope, inclosing 
the author's name and address, and superscribed 
with a title corresponding to one borne by the 
manuscript 

The papers presented will be judged by the 
regularly appointed Board of Examiners, repre- 
senting the departments above named. The as- 
sociation reserves the right to withhold the 
award of the prize, if the theses presented are 
not, in the judgment of this board, of adequate 
merit to deserve the award. 

BOARD OF EXAMINERS. 

Biological Sciences: Dr. William H. Howdl, Johns 
Hopkins Medical School; Dr. William Trelease, Wash- 
ington University; Dr. Charles O. Whitman, University 
of Chicago ; Dr. Edmnnd B. Wilson, Columbia University. 

Chemical Sciences: Dr. Russell H. Chittenden, Yale 
University; Dr. John U. Nef, University of Chicago; 
Dr. Ira Remsen, Johns Hopkins University ; Dr. Theodore 
W. Richards, Harvard University. 

Physical Sciences: Dr. Carl Barus, Brown Univer- 
sity; Dr. Albert A. Michelson, University of Chicago; 
Dr. Edward W. Morley, Western Reserve University; 
Dr. Arthur G. Webster, Clark University. 



A LECTURER FROM THE UNIVERSITY OF ROME. 

On February 29 and March i Professor De 
Gubematis, of the University of Rome, lectured 
at the University on the "Love Poetry of Pe- 
trarch" and the " Poetesses of the Renaissance." 
The investigations which the eminent Italian 



scholar has made in Indian folklore and my- 
thology, his dramatic compositions, and his criti- 
cal work in Italian literature have made his 
name known to American scholars for many 
years, and his addresses were listened to with 
great interest. 

Professor De Gubematis came to Chicago 
from Johns Hopkins University, where he de- 
livered the Tumbull lectures. From Chicago 
he went east to lecture at Harvard and at other 
universities on the Atlantic coast. 



THE PETRARCH FESTIVAL AT AREZZO, ITALY. 
The six-hundredth anniversary of the birth 
of Petrarch will be celebrated in a ccMnmemo- 
rative festival to be held at his birthplace, 
Arezzo, Italy, July 20-22. The arrangements 
are in charge of a local and national committee, 
under the presidency of Signor Guiducci, the 
mayor of Arezzo. A very lively interest has 
been shown in the matter all over the civilized 
world, and the occasion will be a notable one. 
Professor De Gubematis, of the University of 
Rome, who lectured here recently on Petrarch, 
has expressed the hope that the University of 
Chicago may be officially represented at the 
anniversary, and it is probable that a del^;ate 
will be sent. 

THE INTERNATIONAL GUILD, PARIS. 

The Modem Language Association of Eng- 
land will hold its annual meeting in Paris, in 
response to the invitation of the International 
Guild. It will be recalled that the Guild is in 
co-operation with the University of Chicago. 
The meeting will be held during the Easter 
holidays. The recteur of the University of 
Paris has offered the use of rooms in the Sor- 
bonne for the meetings. The French minister 
of public instmction is to inaugurate the pro- 
ceeding^, and the British ambassador will hold 
a reception at the embassy in honor of the 
Guild and its guests. 
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THE FACULTIES. 
Professor Charles R. Barnes^ of the Depart- 
ment of Botany, was elected, at the session of 
the University Gmgr^;ation on March 21, 
Vice-President of the Congr^;ation for the 
Spring Quarter. 

At the Junior College exercises held in Man- 
del Assembly Hall on Monday, March 21, Pro- 
fessor Benjamin Terry, of the Department of 
History, gave an address on " The Advantages 
of a College Education." 

Professor A. A. Stagg, Director of the Divi- 
sion of Physical Culture, has been elected to 
membership in the Football Rules Committee — 
the first time that the West has had any repre- 
sentation on the committee. 

Professor Edwin B. Frost and Mr. Walter S. 
Adams, of the Yerkes Observatory, contribute 
jointly to the March number of the Astro- 
physical Journal an article on "Eight Stars 
Whose Radial Velocities Vary." 

On March 17, in Kent Theater, Mr. Frederick 
Warde, the Shaksperean actor, gave a lecture, 
under the auspices of the English Qub, on 
"Shakspere and His Plays." He had a large 
and greatly interested audience. 

In the March issue of The World Today is a 
contribution entitled "The Machine or A Ma- 
chine," written by Hon. Francis W. Parker, a 
member of the University Board of Trustees 
and Professorial Lecturer on Patent Law in the 
Law School. 

On March 26, at the home of Mr. Thomas S. 
Howland, 212 Goethe Street, Chicago, Miss 
Mary P. Howland was married to Mr. James 
Weber Linn, Instructor in the Department of 
English at the University of Chicago. Mr. and 
Mrs. Linn have gone to California for their 
wedding trip. Mr. Linn is expected to give 
courses at the University during the Summer 
Quarter. 



Profess<M- Josef Kohler, of the University of 
Berlin, who received the honorary degvet of 
Doctor of Laws at the Fiftieth Ccmvocation of 
the University, gave an address on "Dante" 
before the Germanic Club in Foster Hall at the 
close of his visit to the University. 

At the regular monthly meeting of the Uni- 
versity Settlement League, on March 15, Mr. 
Raymond Robbins, Head of the Northwestern 
Settlement, spoke on the subject of " The Mu- 
nicipal Lodging House." The music was fur- 
nished by the University of Chicago Glee Qub. 

The President of the University, after under- 
going a serious operation for appendicitis at the 
Presbyterian Hospital on March i, surprised 
everyone by his rapid recovery and presided at 
the opening function ccmnected with the Fifti- 
eth Convocation — the President's dinner to 
official guests, at the Chicago Qub, on the even- 
ing of March 18. 

The latest development in the organization of 
the Bradley Polyt^:hnic Institute, in affiliation 
with the University, is a Summer School of 
Manual Training, which will hold sessions from 
July 6 to August 9 under the general directicm 
of Mr. Charles A. Bennett, Head of the De- 
partment of Manual Arts. 

During the next Autumn Quarter Paul Nico- 
las Milyoukov, Professorial Lecturer on Rus- 
sian Institutions on the Crane Foundation, who 
gave a series of lectures during the last Sum- 
mer Quarter on " Russian History and Institu- 
tions," will give another course, under the gen- 
eral title of " The Balkan States." 

L'Echo des Deux Mondes is the name of a 
new magazine published in French, which is 
devoted to the interests of the French language 
in America. Its editor-in-chief is Dr. Ernest 
Jean Dubedout, of the Department of Romance 
Languages and Literatures. The March num- 
ber contains a contribution by Mn Dubedout, 
entitled " M. Brunetiere et les Am^ricains." 
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The latest contribution from the Hull Botan- 
ical Laboratory appears as the opening article 
in the Botanical Gazette for March, on the sub- 
ject of "The Life-History of Ricdocarpus 
Natans." It has two full-page illustrations. 
The writer is Mr. John F. Garber, who received 
the Doctor's degree from the University in 1903. 

In the Daily Maroon of March 8 the corre- 
spondent for die University of Michigan makes 
the following reference to the recent series of 
lectures given there by Professor Shailef 
Mathews of the Divinity School: "Professor 
Shailer Mathews, of the University of Chicago, 
has been giving a series of the most scholarly 
lectures upon biblical subjects that Michigan 
students have heard for some time. His lectures 
have been very well attended, and appreciated. 
Sunday he spoke in University Hall to a large 
audience, not only of students, but of towns- 
people as well." 

The opening article in the Elementary School 
Teacher for March is on the " Significance of 
the School of Education," and was written by 
Professor John Dewey, Director of the School. 
In the same number are contributions on " The 
Organization of History in the Curriculum," 
by Emily J. Rice, Associate Professor of the 
Teaching of History and Literature ; on " The 
Collaboration of History and Geography," by 
Edwin Erie Sparks, Associate Professor of 
American History; on "The Relation of His- 
tory and Industry," by ICatherine E. Dopp, of 
the University Extension Division; on "-Es- 
thetic Development the Problem of the Future," 
by Lilian S. Cushman, Instructor in Art in the 
CoU^e of Education; on "Art and Manual 
Training in the High School," by Frederick 
Newton Williams, of the Manual Training 
Department of *the University High School ; 
and on " Drawing and Painting in the Elemen- 
tary Grades," by Annette Covington, of the 
School of Education. 



At the Fiftieth Convocation of the University 
forty-one students received the title of Asso- 
ciate ; thirty-nine received degrees as Bachelors 
of Arts, Philosophy, or Science ; five as Bache- 
lors of Divinity; one student received the de- 
gree of Bachelor of Laws, and two that of 
Doctor of Law ; eight became Masters of Arts, 
Philosophy, or Science; and three gained the 
degree of Doctor of PhUosophy. Ten students 
shortened the coU^e course by one Quarter, by 
reason of their high rank in scholarship. Eight 
were elected to membership in the Phi Beta* 
Kappa fraternity. 

The invitation of the University of Wisconsin 
to the University of Chicago to send representa- 
tives to the celebration, in June, 1904* of the 
semi-centennial of its founding, has been ac- 
cepted, and the following representatives have 
been appointed to attend : the President of the 
University ; Professor Thomas C. Chamberlin, 
Head of the Department of Geology and for- 
merly President of the University of Wisconsin ; 
Professor RoUin D. Salisbury, of the Depart- 
ment of Geology and Head of the Department 
of Geography; Professor Charles R. Barnes, 
of the Department of Botany; and Professor 
George L. Hendrickson, of the Department of 
Latin. The last three were also formerly con- 
nected with the faculty of the University of 
Wisconsin. 

In a recent press contribution from Paris is 
the following extremely complimentary refer- 
ence to an article in the November (1903) 
issue of the University Record on "Gaston 
Paris : The Scholar and the Man," written by 
Associate Professor T. Atkinson Jenkins, of 
the Department of Romance Languages and 
Literatures: "French literary men have been 
highly gratified by the flattering sketch devoted 
to the memory of Gaston Paris in the University 
of Chicago Record, which has been widely 
commented on in Paris, and which has warmed 
the kindly feeling always existing among liter- 
ary people toward the University of Chicago. 
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Brunetiere, Paris's friend and possible succes- 
sor, was particularly touched by the tribute 
paid to the dead professor, and a new sym- 
pathy for American literature has been awak- 
ened." 

In the March issue of the American Journal 
of Sociology appears the second contribution by 
George Simmel on "The Sociology of Con- 
flict," translated by Professor Albion W. 
Small, the editor. Mr. Small has also a third 
"Note on Ward's *Pure Sociology'," and an 
appreciation of Dr. Albert Schaffle as a so- 
ciologist. There appears in the same number 
an abstract of an address on " Spencer, the 
Man," given at the Herbert Spencer Memorial 
Meeting by Professor George E. Vincent, of the 
Department of Sociology. Mr. Howard Wood- 
head, who received his Bachelor's degree from 
the University in 1900, and also did work for 
two years as a graduate student, makes a second 
contribution on the subject of " The First Ger- 
man Municipal Exposition." The three full- 
page illustrations add much interest to the 
article. 

THE LIBRARIAN'S ACCESSION REPORT FOR THE 
WINTER QUARTER, 1904. 

During the Winter Quarter, 1904, there has been 
added to the library of the University a total number of 
3,840 Tolumes, from the following sources : 

Books added by purchase, 2,273 volumes, distributed 
as follows: 

Anatomy, 20 vols.; Anthropology, 4 vols.; Astron- 
omy (Yerkes), 6 vols. ; Bacteriology, 27 vols. ; Biology, 
159 vols.; Botany, 5 vols.; Church History, 75 vols.; 
Chemistry, 4 vols. ; Qassical, 2 vols. ; Commerce and 
Administration, 15 vols. ; Comparative Religion, 4 vols. ; 
Dano-Norwegian and Swedish Theological Seminaries, 
19 vols.; Embryology, 3 vols.; English, 28 vols.; Gen- 
eral Library, 126 vols.; Geography, 21 vols.; Geology, 
9 vols. ; German, 87 vols. ; Greek 25 vols. ; History, 225 
vols. ; History of Art, 66 vols. ; Latin, 21 vols. ; Latin 
and Greek, 2 vols.; Law School, 159 vols.; Literature 
in English, i vol. ; Mathematics, 24 vols. ; Morgan Park 
Academy, 30 vols. ; Neurology, 28 vols. ; New Testa- 
ment, 16 vols. ; Paleontology, 8 vols. ; Pathology, 6 vols. ; 
Pedagogy, 57 vols.; Philosophy, 93 vols.; Physics, 47 



vols.; Physiological Chemistry, 33 vols.; Physiology, 12 
vols. ; Political Economy, 67 vols. ; Political Science, 55 
vols.; Public Speaking, 5 vols.; Romance, 353 vols.; 
Sanskrit and Comparative Philology, 17 vols.; School of 
Education, 195 vols. ; Semitic, 25 vols. ; Sociology, 29 
vols.; Sociology (Divinity), 11 vols.; Systematic Theol- 
ogy, 32 vols.; Zoology, 17 vols. 

Books added by exchange for University Publications, 
577 voltmies, distributed as follows: 

Astronomy (Yerkes), i voL; Botany, 35 vols.; 
Church History, 28 vols. ; Comparative Religion, 3 vols. ; 
General Library, 363 vols. ; CSeography, 2 vols. ; Geology, 
23 vols. ; History, i vol. ; Homiletics, 4 vols. ; New 
Testament, 36 vols.; Pedagogy, 11 vols.; Philosophy, 3 
vols.; Physics, 2 vols.; Political Economy, 7 vols.; 
School of Education, i vol. ; Semitic, 12 vols. ; Sociology, 
34 vols. ; Systematic Theology, 1 1 vols. ; Zoology, i voL 

During the Quarter just ended there have been added 
to the Library of the University of Chicago by gift 990 
volumes, distributed as follows: 

General Library, 622 vols. ; Anatomy, i vol. ; Astron- 
omy (Ryerson), 2 vols.; Astronomy (Yeiices), 7 toIs.; 
Bacteriology, 2 vols. ; Biology, 8 vols. ; Botany, 4 vols. ; 
Church History, 2 vols.; Chemistry, i voL; Commerce 
and Administration, 17 vols.; Divinity, 2 vols.; E ngl i sh, 
4 vols. ; Geography, 22 vols. ; Geology, 10 vols. ; Ger- 
man, 2 vols.; Greek, i vol.; History, 65 vols.; History 
of Art, 45 vols.; Latin, 2 vols.; Law School, i voL; 
iviathematics, 52 vols.; Pathology, i vol.; Pedagogy, 9 
vols.; Philosophy, 6 vols.; Physics, i vol.; Phsrsiological 
Chemistry, i vol.; Physiology, i vol.; Political Econ- 
omy, 39 vols.; Political Science, 39 vols.; Romance, 4 
vols. ; Sanskrit and Comparative Philology, i vol. ; School 
ot Education, 8 vols.; Semitics, 2 vols.; Sociology, 3 
vols.; Sociology (Divinity), i vol.; Zodlogy, 2 vols. 

SPECIAL GIFTS. 

Mr. C. R. Henderson: 24 vols, and 52 pamphlets, 
miscellaneous. 

Mr. J. L. LAUghlin: 61 vols, and 243 pamphlets, 
miscellaneous. 

Mr. F. W. Shepardson: 19 vols, and 267 pamphlets, 
periodicals, and miscellaneous. 

Mr. C. E. Merriam: 7 vols., state documents. 

Mr. Michel Br6al: 7 vols., French literature. 

Mr. Henry Phipps: 43 vols., history of art. 

Mr. Archer M. Huntington: 4 vols., reprints of early 
Spanish works. 

American Book Co.: 28 vols., text-books. 

iviacmillan Co.: 12 vols., text-books. 

Australian government: 12 vols., documents. 

United States government: 163 vols., documents. 

Straits Settlement: 21 vols., reports. 
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West Publishing Co.: 9 vols., law books. 
Michigan l^ish Commission: 8 vols., reports. 
Massachusetts Highway Commission: 5 vols., reports. 
Ministero delle Finanze Italy: xo vols., documents. 



APPOINTMENT TO FELLOWSHIPS, APRIL J, 1904. 
Note. — li) Further appointments will be made at an 
early date, (a) The name of the appointee is followed 
by that of the institution at which the Baccalaureate 
degree was obtained, the department in which the ap- 
pointment is made, and the state in which the appointee 
resides. (3) In each case in which more than three 
appointments are made for one Department, either ther* 
is a special fellowship for that Department, or the stipend 
for some appointees is reduced, or there is no stipend. 
Abbott, Edith, University of Nebraska, Political Economy, 

Nebraska. 
Abbott, George Alonzo, DePauw University, Chemistry, 

Indiana. 
Allin, Frederick Madison, University of California, Phys- 
iology, California. 
Allison, William Henry, Harvard University, Church 

History, Massachusetts. 
Barber, John Raymond, University of Oregon, Pathology, 

Oregon. 
Baumgartner, William Jacob, Kansas State University, 

Zoology, Kansas. 
Beck, William Porter, Denison University, Phjrsics, Ohio. 
Beifus, Joseph, University of Chicago, Germanic, Illinois. 
Bestor, Arthur Eugene, University of Chicago, History, 

Wisconsin. 
Bondurant, Bernard Camillus, Hampden-Sidney College, 

Latin, Virginia. 
Bramhall, Frederick Dennison, University of Chicago, 

Political Science, Illinois. 
Braihson, Edwin Bayer, University of Kansas, Paleon- 
tology, Kansas. 
BreU, Julian Pleasant, William Jewell College, History, 

Missouri. 
Burwell, Leslie Moulthrop, Harvard University, Biblical 

Grwk, Illinois. 
Calhoun, Alexander, Queen's University, Greek, Canada. 
Cardiff, Ira Detrich, Knox College, Botany, Illinois. 
Carr, Harvey, University of Colorado, Philosophy, Indi- 



Carr, Wilbert Lester, Drake University, Latin, Iowa. 

Castro, Matilde, University of Chicago, Philosophy, Illi- 
nois. 

Chamberlin, Rollin Thomas, University of Chicago, 
Geology, Illinois. 

Clark, Wayland Blair, Denison University, Chemistry, 
Ohio. 

Clifford, Oliver C, Oberlin College, Physics, China. 

Covington, David A., Wake Forest College, Greek, North 
Carolina. 



Crocker, William, University of Illinois, Botany, Illinois. 
Day, Edna Daisy, University of Michigan, Household 

Administration, Illinois. 
Day, Dudley Watson, University of Chicago, Bacteriology, 

Iowa. 
Evans, William Lloyd, Ohio State University, Chemistry, 

Ohio. 
Ferguson, William Duncan, Oberlin College, Biblical 

Greek, Canada. 
Frazer, Andrew Little, Brown University, Church His- 
tory, New Jersey. 
Goettsch, Charles, University of Chicago, Germanic, Iowa. 
Goettsch, Emil, University of Chicago, Anatomy, Iowa. 
Goettsch, Henry Max, University of Iowa, Chemistry, 

Illinois. 
Griffin, Frank Laxley, University of Chicago, Astronomy, 

Kansas. 
Hamburger, Walter Wile, University of Chicago, Phys- 
iology, Illinois. 
Hamilton, Ira Calvert, University of Indiana, Political 

Science, Indiana. 
Hilpert, Willis Stose, University of Chicago, Chemistry, 

Illinois. 
Howard, Earl Dean, University of Chicago, Political 

Economy, Illinois. 
Jenkins, Perry Wilson, Miami University, Astronomy, 

Iowa. 
Jones, Lynds, Oberlin College, Zoology, Ohio. 
Kay, George Frederick, University of Toronto, Geology, 

Canada. 
Kauffman, Calvin Henry, Harvard University, Botany, 

New York. 
Kenyon, John Samuel, Hiram College, English, Ohio. 
Kirk, Edwin Garvey, University of Chicago, Anatomy, 

Ohio. 
Krehbiel, Edward Benjamin, University of Kansas, His- 
tory, Kansas. 
Lauck, William Jett, Washington and Lee University, 

Political Economy, West Virginia. 
Lennes, Nels Johan, University of Chicago, Mathematics, 

Minnesota. 
Manwaring, Wilfred Hamilton, University of Michigan, 

Pathology, Minnesota. 
Matson, George Charlton, Doane College, Geology, Illi- 
nois. 
McGee, Oyde, University of Michigan, Church History, 

Michigan. 
MeHon, George Lane, University of Chicago, History, 

Illinois. 
Merder, Louis Joseph, St. Ignatius College, Romance, 

Illinois. 
Moore, Robert Lee, University of Texas, Mathematics, 

Texas. 
Nelson, Roy Batchdder, University of Chicago, Sanskrit, 

Wisconsin. 
Newman, Horatio Hackett, University of Toronto, 

Zoology, Canada. 
Peaks, Mary Bradford, University of Chicago, Latin, 

lUinois. 
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Pease, Samuel James, Northwestern University, Greek, Smith, Warren DuPr6, University of Wisconsin, Geology, 

Illinois. California. 

Posey, Chessley Justin, University of Illinois, Geography, Sprott, Robert James, University of Toronto, Romance, 

Illinois. Canada. 

Ranson, Stephen Walter, University of Chicago, Neur- Stephens, Thomas Calderwood, Kansas State University, 

ology, Minnesota. Zoology. Kansas. 

Reed, Albert Cranberry, Vanderbilt University, English, Stillhamcr, Arthur Grant, Illinois Wesleyan University, 



Texas. 

Rees, Kelley, Leland Stanford University, Greek, Ten- 
nessee. 

Schlesinger, Hermann Irving, University of Chicago, 
Chemistry, Wisconsin. 

Sharman, Abbie Mary Lyon, University of Wooster, Eng- 
lish, Illinois. 

Sharman, Henry Burton, University of Toronto, Biblical 
Greek, Canada. 

Shaw, Arthur Wynne, Yale University, Philosophy, Illi- 
nois. 

Shepard, John Frederick, St Lawrence University, Phil- 
osophy, Michigan. 

Sills, Milton, University of Chicago, Philosophy, Illinois. 



Physics, Illinois. 
Taylor, George Coffin, South Carolina College, English, 
South Carolina. 

Towle, EUzabeth, Bryn Mawr College, Physiology, New 
York. 

Ullman, Berthold Louis, University of Chicago, Latin, 
Illinois. 

Weidensall, Clara Jean, Vassar College, Philosophy, 
Nebraska. 

Wilson, Norman Richard, University of Toronto, Mathe- 
matics, Canada. 

Woods, Erville Bartlett, Beloit College, Sociology, Wis- 
consin. 

Yoshioka, Ghen-ichiro, Northwestern University, San- 
skrit, Japan. 
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ONE of the most important books that has appeared of late in the field 
of commercial education is Lectures on Coonmerce, a series of sixteen 
addresses delivered before the College of Commerce and Adminis- 
tration in the University of Chicago. The reciprocal interest of business 
men in education, and of educated men in business, is strikingly apparent 
in the list of lecturers and of subjects in this book. Leading business men 
discuss the most pressing problems of business life in an entertaining and 
instructive manner, giving the reader much information that usually is 
acquired only through long business experience. Railways, Trade and 
Industry, Banking and Insurance, are the general heads, and under these 
are grouped the following names and subjects : 



J. Lau&bncb Laughun 
a. w. suluvan 
Gborgb G. Tunkll 

E. D.*KSNNA 

Luis Jackson 
Paul Morton 
Frankun H. Hkad 
H. F. J. Porter 
A. C. Bartlbtt 
John Lkx Mahin 
Dorr A. Kimball 
H. K. Brooks 
JAMKS H. Eckels 

D. R. FORGAN 

A. F. Dean 



Higher Commercial Education 

Raflway Management and Operation 

Railway Mail Service : A Historical Sketch 

Railway Consolidation 

Railways as Factors in Industrial Development 

Some Railway Problems 

The Steel Industry 

The Histoxy of the Art of Forging 

At Wholesale 

The Commercial Value of Advertising 

The Credit Department of Modem Business 

Foreign Exchange 

The Comptroller of the Currency 

The Methods of Banking 

Investments 

Fire Insurance 



Sentence extracts from reviews of the book 
*<We have no hesitation in commending this volume as a really valuable handbook." — 

"This is a book of unusual interest and great practical value."— j^sm/ Paul Piotutr, 
*'One of the most Informing books ever put out by a university." — Ckicago Dtdfy Ntws, 
**These papers make most interesting and in stru c ti ve reading." — TJU Dial, 
'*The volume is of special interest and will be found of practical value to railway men. 
economists, investors, and commercial educators." — Th* Railway Ag€, 
**The book contains much that will be of value to the young man seeking to improve 
his knowledge of the subjects xnaXtA.^^^PitUbtirg Thugs, 

**This volume is of unusual interest, and the lectures are on subjects of value to econo- 
mists, railroad men, investors, and commercial educators." — Tn* Camrur y^umal (of 
LouisviUe). 

The University of Chicago Vress 

CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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des Arbeiters, des Bauern und des Beamten, in 
Reih und Glied durch dieselbe hartc Schule 
geht Das Geftihl der Kameradschaft, das 
dadurch entsteht, ist nicht iiberall auf der 
Oberflache sichtbar. Aber jedermann, der das 
deutsche Leben kennt, weiss, dass es im gege- 
benen Augenblick mit wahrhaft elementarer 
Gewalt zu Tage tritt. An die allgemeine Wehr- 
pflicht schliesst sich das allgemeine Stimmrecht. 
Es giebt kein Land der Welt, in welchem das 
Stimmrecht demokratischer und f reier ware, als 
im deutschen Reich. Jeder Mann von 25 Jahren, 
er mag einem Einzelstaate angehoren, welchem 
er woUe, hat das Recht, seine politische Stimme 
abzugeben, frei in geheimer Wahl vollig unbe- 
einflusst. Und der Reichstag, welcher aus sol- 
chen Wahlen hervorgeht, hat eine grosse Macht. 
Man verkannte das bisweilen, wenn man das 
konstitutionelle Leben anderer Volker nur mit 
englischen Augen betrachtete und glaubte, dass 
es eine der wichtigsten Aufgaben eines Parla- 
mentes sei, Minister zu schaffen oder zu sturzen. 
Das ist in Deutschland unmoglich. Dazu ge- 
horen zwei grosse Parteien, welche miteinander 
in der Herrschaft abwechseln. Wir aber haben 
mindestens i Dutzend Parteien, und diejenige, 
welche augenblicklich die grosseste und, wie 
man zu sagen pflegt, die herrschende ist, nam- 
lich das 2^trum, verfiigt nur fiber y^ der Stim- 
men. Wie ware es moglich, aus einer solchen 
Partei ein Ministerium zu bilden, welches die 
Majoritat im Reichstag hatte? Wir haben des- 
halb bei uns ein anderes konstitutionelles Sys- 
tem entwickelt, welches nach meiner Meinung 
hoher steht, als das englische. Die Regierung 
soil bei uns fiber den Parteien stehen, und sie 
hat die Aufgabe, alle lebendigen Krafte aus den 
im Lande vorhandenen Parteien an sich zu 
Ziehen. 

Die bei weitem wichtigste unserer demokra- 
tJschen Einrichtungen aber, ist unsere soziale 
Gestzgebung. Die Krankenversicherung, die 
Unfallversicherung, die Alters- und Invaliditat- 
Versicherung, welche immer wachsende Mil- 



lionen von Menschen umfasst Ich bitte Sie, 
meine Landsleute, wenn Sie zu uns heruber 
kommen, einmal eine von diesen Einrichtungen, 
z. B. die zuletztgenannte, im Einzdnen zu stu- 
dieren, und Sie werden fiberrascht und erfreut 
sein zu sehen, wie in diesen Versicherungsan- 
stalten nicht etwa bios Listen aufgestellt und 
Personen ausgezahlt werden, sondem wie man 
eifrig dahin strebt, praktische Wohlfahrtsan- 
stalten zu schaffen, Arbeiter-Wohnungen, 
Heimstatten fur Kranke und Genesende, und 
Vieles der Art. Und Sie werden dann sehen, 
wie von soidien Mittelpunkten aus sich Segen 
und Gesundheit in die weitesten Kreise ergiesst 

Ich habe oft im Auslande und auch in diesem 
Lande beklagen horen, dass diese sozialen Ein- 
richtungen nicht von unten herauf durch Privat- 
arbeit, sondem von oben her, gewissermassen 
auf Befehl geschaffen werden. Haben denn die 
Deutschen, so fragt man, nicht die Kraft sich 
selbst zu helfen? Darauf ist zu erwidem, dass 
es unmoglich war, alle diese Dinge dem Zufall 
der privaten Tatigkeit zu fiberlassen, denn es 
handelt sich um ein grosses zusammenhangendes 
Kunstwerk, aus dem kein Stein weggenommen 
werden darf . 

Die Krankenversicherung wird von den Ar- 
beitem selbst getragen, die Unfallversicherung 
wird von der Industrie bezahlt. In die Kosten 
der Alters- und Invaliditat-Versicherung teilcn 
sich die Arbeitgeber, die Arbeitnehmer und das 
Reich, welches einen noch immer wachsenden 
Beitrag leistet. 

Damit sind unsere Plane und Hoffnungen 
aber noch lange nicht geschlossen. Schon ist 
cine nahmhafte Zahl von Millionen daffir be- 
stimmt, die Grundlage einer Witwen- und 
Waisenversicherung ffir Arbeiter zu schaffen, 
und in weiterer Feme schwebt uns das Ideal 
einer Versichemng gegen Arbeitslosigkeit vor. 
Untemehmungen so ungeheurer Art, die so in 
sich zusammenhangen, konnen und mfissen nur 
von einem Punkte geleitct werden. 

Ich finde es natfirlich vollkommen b^jeiflich. 
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wenn andere Nationen hier andere Wegc suchen, 
denn ich bin in diesem Falle, wie in anderen 
Fallen, der Ansicht jenes Wilden, welcher mein- 
te, man musse jeden Mann seinen Kahn auf 
seine Weise rudern lassen. Nur das mochte ich 
nochmals betonen, es handelt sich hier nicht um 
irgend einen Polizeigeist, nein, so niedrig stehen 
uns die Gedanken nicht, es zeigt sich tiberall in 
unsercm Leben eine neue AufFassung vom 
Staate. Der Staat ist uns heute nicht mehr bios 
der Schtitzer des Rechtes der Einzelnen, er ist 
tins zugleich ein Producent von Menscfaengluck. 

Wer heute in das neue Deutschland kommt, 
findet natiirlich noch vieles Andere, ausser den 
sozialen Einrichtungen, was seine Aufmerksam- 
keit auf sich zieht: die Pracht unserer Stadte, 
die Ftille der Verkehrsverbindungen, den wachs- 
enden Reichtum des Landes. Wenn Sie alles 
dies tiberlegen, so werden Sie es nur selbst- 
verstandlich finden, wenn ich sage, dass ich f roh 
und stolz bin, ein Burger dieses machtigen und 
f reien Staates zu sein. 

Wir Deutsche sind nicht gewohnt, auf andere 
herabzublicken, aber wir stellen auch kein Volk 
der Welt iiber uns. Und, wie ich erwarte, dass 
dieses, unser hohes, nationales Selbstgeftihl von 
jedem Amerikaner als gerechtfertigt anerkannt 
und gewurdigt wird, so habe ich auch meiner- 
seits die f reudigste Mitempfindung fur das hohe 
und auf rechte Selbstbewusstsein eines amerikan- 
ischen Btirgers. Ich denke, wir konnen uns 



dieses Selbstbewusstsein gegenseitig gonnen. 
Wir brauchen uns nicht zu beneiden und zu 
verkleinem. Raum ftir Beide hat die Erde! 

Und nun, hochverehrte Versammlung, lassen 
Sie mich mit einer personlichen Erinnerung 
schliessen. Es war ftir mich ein erhcbendcr 
Augenblick, als ich, auf dem Deck eines stolzen 
deutschen Schiffes stehend, hineinftihr in den 
weitraumigen Hafen von New-York. Lang- 
sam sanken die Nebel der Nacht; zuerst noch 
leisc tunschleiert, dann heller erglanzend im 
Lichte der steigenden Sonne, lagen tmter tms 
die breiten Fluten des dtmklen Wassers. Vor 
uns erschienen die ragenden Hauser der grossen 
Stadt, und links, hoch und gewaltig, das Bild 
der Freiheit. Diese Gottin ist es, der wir beide 
dienen, Sie tmd wir, jeder in seiner Art Heute 
ist sie fiir uns nicht mehr die Freiheit, die ich 
meine, die mein Herz erfullt, nicht mehr das 
lockige Madchen, das der Geliebten tmserer 
Jugend gleicht. Heute sind ihre Ziige streng 
und ehem, tmd sie verlangt von den Mannem, 
die ihr dienen, Opfer tmd Taten. 

Wenn Sie, meine Landsleute, hier dieser 
Gottin weiter dienen in dem deutschen Sinn des 
Volkerfriedens und der gegenseitigen Duldung, 
dann werden auch Sie dazu beitragen, dass der 
deutsche Name weiter wandelt von Geschlecht 
zu Geschlecht, stolz von Jahrhimdert zu Jahr- 
hundert an Kraft und Ehren ungeschwacht 
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THE REPORT OF THE PRESIDENT OF THE CHRISTIAN UNION 
FOR THE WINTER QUARTER, 1904. 



The Christian Union is a somewhat complex 
organization, whose constituent elements are: 

1. The activities immediately in charge of the 
University Chaplain : (a) the Sunday preaching 
services; (6) the daily chapel services. 

2. The Young Men's Christian Assodaticm. 

3. The Young Women's Christian League. 

4. The University Settlement. 

5. The Divinity School Branch of the Young 
Men's Christian Association. 

The Union thus embraces the various organi- 
zations existing within the University for reli- 
gious work. The activities of these organiza- 
tions for the Quarter ending March 25, 1904, 
are described in the following reports : 

neponr of th£ omaplaih of the umveMiTY. 

The Chaplain has been in residence during the 
Quarter and performed his duties as occasion 
required. Following are the names of the Uni- 
versity preachers for the Winter Quarter: 
President Henry C. King of Oberlin College; 
Dr. Phillip S. Moxom, of Springfield, Mass.; 
Dr. Charles R. Hemphill, of Louisville, Ky. ; 
President W. H. P. Faunce of Brown Univer- 
sity ; Dr. Lathan A. Crandall, of Chicago ; Dr. 
Benjamin S. Green, of Evanston ; Dr. Edward 
Judson, of New York city ; Dr. Emil G. Hirsch, 
of Chicago. 

Sunday morning, January 31, was devoted to 
a service in memory of the late Professor 
Eduard von Hoist. Memorial addresses were 
given by President Harper and by Professor 
William Gardner Hale of the University of 
Chicago. March 20 was Convocation Sunday. 

The contributions for the Quarter, not includ- 
ing Convocation Sunday, amounted to a total of 
$191.23, averaging $19.12 a Sunday. 

Charles R. Henderson, 

Chaplain. 



nePOUT OF THE YOUHQ M£tl'8 OHHiaTIAK A89OCIATI0fl, 

About all that need be said of the work of the 
Association for the Winter Quarter is that those 
enterprises which were undertaken in the 
autumn have been steadily kept up. The Bible- 
study department now includes 16 classes with 
an enrolment of 115 men. The quality of the 
work being done in this department may be 
judged by the fact that not a single Bible group 
that has been started this year has up to the end 
of the present Quarter been abandoned. The 
leaders of the groups have adhered to their tasks 
with a most conmiendable fidelity and interest 
Many men in these classes give promise of being 
fitted for the leadership of groups next year. 

Thirty men have been engaged in looking 
into the needs of foreign countries. These 
studies have consisted for the most part of lec- 
tures by students who have, through investiga- 
tion and practical experience, become acquainted 
with the peoples of whom they speak. 

The Association has continued to give aid to 
the University Settlement by sending out stu- 
dents to lead boys' clubs, take census reports, 
tend libraries, etc 

The largest religious meetings of the year 
were held in January, when at a special series of 
addresses to men the attendance reached two 

hundred. 

Ralph Merriam, 

Department Secretary. 

HEFOUT OF THE YOUHQ WOME/t'S OHIf/8TIA0 LEAWE. 

TheYoung Women's Christian League began 
the Winter Quarter handicapped by the resigna- 
tion of the president, but under the leadership 
of the new president. Miss Osbom, the work 
soon moved forward. 

The initial event was the Oriental reception 
given jointly with the Young Men's Christian 
Association. The two hundred present were 
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liighly appreciative, not only of the scores of 
Chinese, Japanese, and Indian relics and em- 
broideries shown in the Oriental booths, and of 
the program g^ven by natives and missionaries 
from the respective countries, but of the gen- 
eral air of fellowship which overcame the 
" foreign feeling " often experienced at a recep- 
tion. This ushered in the work of the mission- 
ary department, which has been greatly extended 
this Quarter. Mr. Fleming's class in the study 
of India has been supplemented by one led by 
Mr. Hopkins, of Hyderabad, India ; and of the 
two new classes, one has been a joint class on 
"China," conducted by Mr. North, a graduate 
student in sociology ; tfie other, for the study of 
the people and customs of Japan, under the 
direction of Miss Howe, a kindergarten teacher 
of Kobe, Japan. During the Spring Quarter a 
course of addresses will be given by the above 
mentioned men upon " Ideals of Other Lands," 
Tuesdays, from 7: 15 to 8 p. m. 

The Day of Prayer for Colleges was observed 
by three special meetings of a missionary 
nature, two of these being held jointiy with the 
Young Men's Christian Association, and led by 
Mr. Sherwood Eddy, a secretary from south 
India. 

Interest in missions has not been merely 
theoretical. During the Quarter, one of the 
Freshman prls became a Student Volunteer, 
I. €., signed the declaration to become a foreign 
missionary, expecting later to prepare in medi- 
cine for work in China. Members of the 
I..eague have been continuing work in the Chi- 
nese Sunday-school, and hospital visitation. On 
Easter Sunday a song service was held at the 
Home for Incurables, and pictures mounted by 
the young women were pven to all the invalids. 
Practical service has been pven at the As- 
sociation House near Milwaukee Avenue. 
Miss Helgesen, the secretary of their factory 
work, has addressed the University girls twice 
at the invitation of the League, and the League 
has pledged a part of her salary. The sub- 



committee on "University Settlement" work has 
combined with committees from the Woman's 
Union and the Young Men's Christian Associa- 
tion, and, under the name of " Settiement Asso- 
ciation," a very strong work for the settiement 
is being directed. It was under their auspices 
that Professor Graham Taylor addressed the 
Vesper congregation on Sunday afternoon, 
March 13. 

Some University women have been expressing 
a feeling of a lack of true fellowship among 
them. As one chief function of any Christian' 
organization is to promote such fellowship, the 
League is trying to do its part to meet this diffi- 
culty. One purely social event occurred during 
the Quarter — a pleasant party on the eve of 
Washington's birtiiday ; but the League heartily 
believes in its group plan for the cultivation of 
real friendships. The arrangement of seven 
main committees, averaging twenty-five each, 
naturally divided according to common interests, 
brings kindred spirits together. Once during 
the Quarter the various Bible groups united for 
a social time. Once all members were invited 
to a Membership Tea. Miss Conde, a national 
secretary, was a guest and spoke of the world- 
wide work of which the League is a part 
Similar in plan, but open to all women of the 
University, are the weekly "Twilight Hours," 
held, as the name indicates, between the work- 
a-day time and sunset. They consist of music 
or readings semi-devotional in character. The 
expressions that have come to the League re- 
garding the restfulness of the hour are very 
gratifying. The "Twilight Hours" will con- 
tinue during the Spring Quarter on Tuesdays, 
from 4 : 30 to 5 : 30 p. m. 

Back of the group is the individual, and often 
she is too busy or too diffident to leave the four 
walls of her study. A movement has been in- 
augurated for taking the League to her. In her 
regular Saturday afternoon calls the general 
secretary found, in a radius of four blocks 
square, twenty-six young women, mostiy in 
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boarding-houses, who knew scarcely any women 
outside their own buildings. A committee, ac- 
cordingly, gave a neighborhood party at a home 
convenient to all. As a result a Monday even- 
ing reading circle was formed, and plans laid 
for a monthly neighborhood party. Similar 
circles are under consideration. 

In the halls, one Bible class was discontinued 
during the Winter Quarter; but another in- 
formal conversational circle has been started, 
and in the League room a selected group of 
twelve meet for a Thursday morning "quiet 
hour." 

The last days of the Quarter were spent in 
electing officers and appointing committees for 
the ensuing year. The chief event of the spring 
will be the week's visit from Miss Conde, who 
has just returned from her round of the eastern 
colleges — Wellesley, Smith, and others. Fur- 
ther announcement will be made. 
Ada B. Hillman, 

General Secretary. 

RiFORT OF THE UHlViRSITf OF OHIOAQO SeTTLBIteMT, 
PHYSICAL HEALTH. 

The sanitary work and the investigation of 
the causes of tuberculosis by the physician resi- 
dent, have been continued during the winter. 
The Packing Trades' Council kindly consented 
to assist in ascertaining the condition of workers 
at their work in this neighborhood. A simple 
card covering matters of light, moisture, heat, 
spitting, hours, and wages is being circulated 
among the workers of the various unions. The 
cards are printed in four languages, and answers 
to the questions are written or indicated upon 
them. It is hoped that this system will throw 
some light on the causes of tuberculosis in this 
neighborhood. 

CLUBS AND CLASSES. 

More boys have been in the gymnasiimi since 
the first of January than ever before. About 
one hundred have been in the four classes. 

ey are all compelled to meet early on Tues- 



day, Friday, and Saturday evenmgs in order to 
have an hour in the gymnasium before the 
meeting of the young men's athletic clubs, these 
hours being the only opportunity the boys have 
to do gymnasium work. Three of these classes 
have been conducted by University students, 
and one by two young men from our Settlement 
Athletic Association. 

The two young men's clubs had a series of 
basket-ball contests with outside clubs, and one 
inter-club contest. The young men of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago Settlement Athletic Associa- 
tion played with other clubs of the Settlement 
Athletic League, from the Commons, Hull 
House, and Gad's Hill Settlement Both dubs 
played with University teams in the new Bart- 
lett Gymnasium during the winter. 

There have been two gymnasium classes for 
>oung girls in the afternoon, conducted by 
young women from the University. 

THE woman's club. 

The program for the Woman's Qub has been 
educational. At four of the meetings the club 
members furnished the entire program, dis- 
cussing subjects relating to the home, and one 
of Shakspere's plays. Mr. Raymond Robbins, 
Dr. Charles R. Henderson, Mrs. Charles R. 
Henderson, and Mrs. Elia W. Peattie were 
among the speakers for the Quarter. 

Two entertainments were given under the 
auspices of the Woman's Qub : a dramatic per- 
formance, at which members of the Hull House 
Dramatic Association gave the Irish comedy of 
" Kerry ; " and a stereopticon lecture on the 
Passion Play by Rev. A. R. E. Wyant. Each 
were well attended by an appreciative audience. 

The Woman's Club is interested in the Juven- 
ile Court work. Members of the club visit the 
court and bring back reports. Money has been 
raised through a birthday box, for a contribu- 
tion to the probation officers' salary; and a 
dozen garments have been made for die boys in 
the Detention Home by the Friendly Aid Com- 
mittee of the Qub. 
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Much interest was shown in the illustrated 
lecture on " Public Recreation " given in Febru- 
ary by Mr. E. G. Routzahn, Field Secretary of 
the League of Civic Improvement The 
Woman's Club holds a membership in this 
League, and the women are doing in their 
limited way what they can to better the con- 
ditions bade of the Stock Yards. The Civic 
Improvement Committee of the Club has se- 
cured a box for waste p24>er, to be placed on 
the comer of Ashland Avenue and Forty- 
Seventh Street 

The annual visit to the Art Institute by the 
Settlement Woman's Qubs, as guests of the 
University Settlement League, was made on 
February 23. This visit is always looked for- 
ward to with interest and looked back upon as 
a red-letter day. Seventy-five women were wel- 
comed by the President of the League, Mrs. 
Charles R. Henderson; and other members of 
the League were stationed at every turning 
point to guide the visitors to the exhibit of the 
Chicago artists. Mr. Lorado Taft was their 
artist guide, giving in untechnical phraseology 
a sympathetic criticism that made the collection 
of pictures doubly interesting. After seeing the 
pictures a delightful social hour was enjoyed 
over a cup of coffee. On the Thursday follow- 
ing, at their reg^ular club meeting, the members 
spdce freely of their favorites among the pic- 
tures. Some preferred the Old Masters, one 
chose Josef Israels, but most limited their ob- 
servations to the local collection. The " sunny " 
pictures were greater favorites than any others. 

THE BOHEMIAN WOMAN's CLUB. 

The meetings of the Bohemian Woman's 
Qub each month were largely business and 
social. The attendance was large, equal to, if 
not exceeding, that of the Woman's' Club. 
There is a growing spirit of co-operation with 
the Settlement among the Bohemian women. 

THE YOUNG WOMEN's CLUB. 

In January, the members of the Young 
Woman's Qub enjoyed an evening with Miss 



Lilian Weide, who told the story of Parsifal. 
A few weeks later an instructive talk on the 
the " Great Commonwealths of Literature " led 
to an earnest and interesting discussion of the 
conditions under which work is done, with 
special reference to woman's work. The young 
women of the Qub are rehearsing two farces 
to be given in a few weeks. 

EVENING-HOUR CLUB. 

Several scenes from As You Like It were 
given on the gymnasium stage, March 21, by 
five young girls belonging to the Evening-Hour 
Qub. Miss Hariette Jones, from the Univer- 
sity, read the story of the play from Lamb's 
Tales before the scenes were given. The audi- 
ence was composed chiefly of members of the 
adult clubs of the Settlement 

MANUAL TRAINING. 

The manual-training classes have been full 
to overflowing, and there has been a waiting list 
of over fifty. Never were the boys more eager 
to work with tools, nor more regular in their 
attendance at the classes. 

The younger children in the clubs have been 
doing constructive work, making valentines, 
Easter cards, and garments for themselves, as 
well as other sewing. 

MUSIC 

The Settlement Mandolin Orchestra and the 
Alberts' Orchestra, both of which meet weekly 
at the Settlement, are ever ready to play at enter- 
tainments given by the diflFerent settlement clubs, 
and they add much to such occasions by their 
music. The Young People's Chorus also give 
their services whenever possible. They sang at 
the birthday celebration, at one of the social ex- 
tension lectures at the OToole public school, 
and at a meeting of the Settlement Association 
at the University, as well as at the entertainment 
for the benefit of all the settlement music, in 
which they were more directly interested. Their 
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spring concert, which will occur on April 13, 
promises good results from the winter 
rehearsals. 

The attendance of the Children's Chorus has 
kept up well all winter, usually about a hun- 
dred being present The number of boys has 
increased. They sing several songs alone. The 
children's Easter concert will be given the 
second Sunday after Easter. 

PROBATION WORK AND EDUCATION. 

The probation officer at the Settlement has 
been appointed on the Education committee of 
the Cook County League of Woman's Qubs. 
She finds that the increasing knowledge of the 
compulsory education law and the discussion 
aroused by it are bringing the parish schools of 
the settlement neighborhood into better relations 
to the community and to the public schools. 
Parents who send their children to the parochial 
schools are beginning to understand that chil- 
dren are really under the law. 

The Polish parochial school reopened in a new 
building in February, after being closed nine 
months. During this time a large number of 
children were out of school. The probation offi- 
cer has visited all of the rooms of the new 
school, and the Mother Superior is glad to co- 
operate with her in matters of truancy and dis- 
order of boys under her care. 

Recently the probation officer reported to the 
proper authority the case of a Pole who per- 
sistently refused to permit his children of school 
age to attend school. The man was fined the 
maximum fine of twenty dollars, and the effect 
upon the neighborhood was marked. More tru- 
ant officers are greatly needed, especially for the 
Polish children. There should be officers to 
look up children who never go to school. 

CO-OPERATION. 

A series of twelve lectures imder the auspices 
of the Merchants' Club was given at the O'Toole 
public school during the winter. The Settle- 
ment was glad to co-operate with the manager. 



Mr. T. J. Riley, of the University, in distribut- 
ing advertising cards each week. The lectures 
were instructive and recreative, and on a variety 
of subjects. Among the speakers were Mr. 
E. G. Routzahn, Miss McDowell, Dr. Charles 
R. Henderson, Dr. W. A. Evans, and Director 
W. M. R. French, and Lorado Taft of the Art 
Institute. 

The spirit of helpfulness toward the settle- 
ment manifested by students from the Univer- 
sity has brought forth practical results. A num- 
ber of new helpers came over r^^arly to assist 
in the library, the sewing class, in some of the 
clubs for younger children, in dramatics for the 
older ones, and to take charge of the gymnasium 
classes. The officers of the Settlement Associa- 
tion at the University have responded quickly 
and heartily to requests from the Settlement 
residents for assistants for regular woric, or for 
special occasions. 

Several students took a school census of dis- 
tricts covered by two of the public schools near- 
est the Settlement. From this census it is h(^)ed 
that some idea of the number of children of 
school age who are not in school can be 
ascertained. 

The South Park Board, in response to the 
efforts of the Settlement, has purchased ten 
acres two blocks away from the Settlement for 
a small park. The tract is situated in the midst 
of a Polish and Lithuanian district. 

THE SETTLEMENT COUNCIL. 

The Settlement Council met twice during the 
Winter Quarter. This council is composed of 
representatives from the adult clubs, and it 
exists for the purpose of imifying the settlement 
work, and giving an opportunity of conference 
upon subjects of common interest 

At the first meeting there was an informal 
discussion of the needs of the neighborhood, 
with special reference to small parks and clean 
streets. At the second meeting, Mrs. Harriet 
M. Vandervaart spoke on Settlement ideals. 
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The business of both meetings was taken up 
with the making of plans for an entertainment 
in May in which all the clubs will unite. The 
proceeds of this entertainment will be given to 
help defray the g3annasium expenses for next 
year. 

SOCIAL ACTIVITIES. 

The physical, educational, and social activities 
of the Settiement are all so connected, that it is 
difficult to separate them. It is, in fact, the aim 
of the Settiement to socialize all the activities. 
Of those more purely social during the winter, 
a series of parties given to the boys of the man- 
ual classes by their teacher may be mentioned 
as, in a way, ideal. The boys were invited for 
the evening in classes. Some came before the 
teacher had dined, and all departed, after games 
and freshments, with reluctance and with evi- 
dent regret that the closing hour came so early. 
In the smaller and larger social affairs given by 
the adult clubs, the spirit of genuine hospitality 
on the part of the hosts and hostesses, and of 
genuine enjoyment by all the participants is 
marked. Hardly a week passes without several 
of these social events. The largest gathering of 
this kind was the masquerade party given by the 
Alliance Club. This was the well-planned and 
well-carried-out affair that the young men al- 
ways give. 

It is a Settiement custom to entertain each 
boys' dub at the Settiement House, giving a 
good time, and a "spread." In February, the 
Fife and Drum Corps had its first social contact 
with the Settlement household. They an- 
nounced themselves bj playing before the house. 
After a simple feast, they enjoyed themselves 
until half-past eleven. The Settiement Asso- 
ciation, the club of young men,- assisted with 
songs, recitations, and games in giving the boys 
a good time. 

The exercises celebrating the tenth anniver- 
sary of the Settlement were reported in full in 
the University Record for February, 1904. 

Laura S. Bass. 



nEI^Bl OF WE DEVOTIONAL 00ltltlT7EE OF THE dlVIMITr BRANCH 
OF THE YOU/19 ltEM'8 0HRI8TIAM A880CIATI0M. 

Well-attended house prayer-meetings have 
been held in each of the Divinity Hall parlors 
on Tuesday evenings. The Thursday morning 
devotional meetings in Room 26 of Haskell 
have been enthusiastic in spirit, and well 
attended. 

The Volunteer Mission Band has done much 
to produce a wholesome enthusiasm for mis- 
sions among the men. Their plan is to conduct 
classes for the study of mission work. Fre- 
quent lectures have been supplied by returned 
missionaries. 

The Evangelistic Band, a student organiza- 
tion composed of ten men, has held six series 
of evangelistic services, in Michigan City, Ind., 
Hammond, Ind., Beloit, Wis., Pontiac, 111., Ba- 
tavia, 111., and Evansville, Wis., respectively. 
The meetings began on Friday evenings and 
closed on Sunday evenings. Special meetings 
for men were held at each place. Not fewer 
than three hundred professions of faith were 
reported as a result of the work of this band. 

The Divinity School has thirty-eight student 
pastors, who report a total number of two hun- 
dred baptisms during the Quarter. Some of the 
men have assisted Dr. Judson at the Parkside 
mission, and a larger number have had charge 
of a mission on Qark Street, for two nights out 
of each week. 

The Devotional Committee has inaugurated 
an End-Winter Devotional Conference, the first 
conference being held March 4, 1904. Besides 
the purely devotional services there were reports 
from the different organized activities of the 
Divinity School, followed by addresses from the 
Dean and from Drs. De Blois and Lawrence of 
this city. 

The past Quarter has been characterized by a 

wholesome tendency to organize our activities. 

Taken all together no period of the school's 

existence has been quite so satisfactory as this. 

W. E. Woodruff, 

Chairman Devotional Committee. 
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we OFFioe OF the chmibtiam umoM. 

The office of the Christian Union has been 
established in Cobb Hall, A i. The University 
Preacher and the University Chaplain may be 
found here, at definite hours. Here also are 
kept records of philanthropic work, including 
names of those who are willing to engage in 
such work, and memoranda of work to be done. 

A thoughtful study of these reports can hardly 
fail to impress the reader with the abundance, 
variety, and concrete character of the activities 
described. "The Christian at Work" is a 
familiar term that receives new significance in 
the light of what here appears. A wholesome 
emphasis is laid upon the value of Christianity 
for this world, for the life that now is, and for 
the men and women and children who are found 
in the land of the living. The full significance 
of all this, however, is most sensibly felt by the 
few who have watched, and watched over, its 
development for a little more than ten years. 
And these few are disposed, amid the encourag- 
ing signs of progress, to render a tribute of 
honor and gratitude to those who, in the earlier 
days of small things, of experimenting, and of 
slight encouragement, worked faithfully on, 
confident that in due time results vital to the 
welfare of the University would be wrought out 
Nathaniel Butler, 
President of the Christian Union, 



THE MEW PIPE ORGAN IN THE LEON MANDEL 
ASSEMBLY HALL. 

The new pipe organ, presented to the Univer- 
sity by Mr. Leon Mandel, of Chicago, was 
ordered in June, 1903, from the Hutchings- 
Votey Organ Company of Boston, Mass., the 
cost to be $10,000. The company is a consolida- 
tion of organ firms which have built many of 
the large organs in the country, including the 
Auditorium organ in Chicago, and the great 
Newbury organ in Woolsley Hall at Yale 
University. 



The organ arrived at the University during 
the first week of February, and was used in an 
incomplete condition at the Fiftieth Convoca- 
tion in March. It was finally installed die first 
week in April. 

With the exception of the show pipes to Ae 
east of the proscenium arch, the organ is on the 
west side of the stage. 

The bellows are in the basement, operated by 
a self-regulating electric motor. 

The organ is played from a movable console, 
or key-desk, connected with the organ proper 
by fifty feet of free cable containing three 
hundred and seventy wires. It is the only 
organ in Chicago with a movable oHisole. In 
this key-desk are three manuals, or banks of 
keys, and the pedal keyboard. This pedal key- 
board is the Standard Guild Pedal Keyboard, 
concave and radiating, the only one of its kind 
in the dty. 

In technical language, the organ has thirty- 
five speaking-stops, that is, tfiirty-five sets of 
pipes, each set having a distinct tone quality 
throughout the entire scale, of thirty notes in 
each of the seven pedal stops and sixty-one 
notes in each of the remaining twenty-eight 
stops. 

These thirty-five stops are grouped in four 
distinct "organs" — nine stops in the great 
organ, thirteen in the swell organ, six in the 
choir, and seven in the pedal organ. Each 
** organ *' is played from its own bank of keys ; 
but a series of twelve couplers, acting between 
these various organs, makes it possible to play 
almost any "organ," or all the organs com- 
bined, from any bank of keys. 

Above each bank of keys is a set of eleven 
pistons, operating combinations which may be 
" set " at a switchboard and thrown on by 
lightly pressing the piston desired. 

Eight foot-pedals, directly above the pedal 
keyboard, control the volume of tone, by throw- 
ing on or off combinations, or by opening and 
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closing the shutters in front of the huge boxes 
containing the pipes of the choir and swell 
organ. 

Thirty-five stops, twelve couplers, eleven pis- 
tons, eight foot-pedals — not to consider the 
three rows of sixty-one keys and the thirty 
pedals — are the elements which a mathema- 
tician might use in a problem of combinations, 
but which the organist must remember and use 
in the problem of artistic eflFect. 

The organ was formally dedicated on April 
21 by Mr. Arthur Dunham, Associate of the 
American Guild of Organists, and organist at 
the Sinai Temple in Chicago. He was assisted 
by Mr. Lester Bartlett Jones, Associate and 
Director of Music in the University, who sang 
two groups of songs with great satisfaction to 
the large audience; the accompanist was Mrs. 
Grace Peabody Parker. 

Mr. Dunham gave an almost exclusively clas- 
sical program, and by his interpretations 
brought out the remarkable range of the organ's 
capacity — especially in the finer and subtler 
musical effects — and illustrated in a striking 
way the versatility of his own power as an 
organist. The program of the first organ recital 
is here given in full, with the specification of 
the new organ : 

PROGRAM OF THE FIRST ORGAN RECITAL. 

Overture "JubUee" Wtbw 

Conceit Fugue in G Krtht 

a. " Faith in Spring " Schubert 

b. "The Asra" RubensUin 

c. ** Widmung " 5c/iMifiafifi 

Mr. Jones. 

a. Pastorale in G Dunham 

b, Fantasie rustique WoUttnholme 

{New.) 

Lamentation GuUmant 

Fanfare — Concert fitude SheiUy 

(New — first time,) 

a, " Israfel " King 

b, "Were My Songs with Wings Provided" Hahn 

c, " Where is Another Sweet as My Sweet " Busch 

Mr. Jones. 

0. Andante Cantahile 

b. Scherzo 

fVidor 
(From the 4th Organ Symphony.) 

Toccau fVidor 

(Prom the 5th Organ Symphony.) 



SPECIFICATION FOR THE MANDEL PIPE ORGAN. 



ELECTRO-PNEUMATIC ACTION. 

Great. 



Open Diapason 
Open Diapason 
Open Diapason 
Viol d' Amour 
Gross Flute . 
Octave . . . 
Flauto Traverso 
Fifteenth . . 
Trumpet . . 



ist 



2nd 



8 ft 
16 ft 
8 ft 
8 ft 
8 ft 
8 ft 
4 ft 
2 ft 
8 ft 



Metal 
Metal 
Metal 
Metal 
Wood 
Metal 
Wood 
Metal 
Metal 



FXPBS. 

. 61 

. 6x 

. 61 

. 61 

. 61 

. 61 

. 61 

. 6x 

. 61 



Swell. 
(Bourdon Bass) 
.(Bourdon Treble) . . . x6 ft 

Salicional 8 ft 

Aeoline 8 ft 

Stopped Diapason . . . 8 f t 

Oboe 8 ft 

Cornopean 8 ft. 

Flute a Chiminee ... 4 ft 

Gemshom 4 ft 

Vox Celeste 8 ft 

Open Diapason .... 8 ft 



Wood . 

Metal . 

Metal . 

Wood . 

Metal . 

Metal . 
Wood and Metal 

Metal . 

Metal . 

Metal . 



PIPES. 
. 61 



6x 

61 
61 
61 

6x 
6x 
6x 
49 
61 



Mounted Swell. 

Flautino 2 ft Metal 

Dolce Cornet .... 3 ranks Metal 

Vox Humana 8 ft. Metal 

Tremolo 

Choir — in a Swell box. 

Geigen Principal . . . . 8 f t Metal 

Concert Flute .... 8 ft Wood 

Dulciana 8 ft Metal 

Wald Flute 4 ft Wood 

Piccolo a ft Metal 

Clarinet 8 ft Metal 

Tremolo 



PIPES. 

. 6x 
. 183 
. 6x 



PIPES. 

. 6x 

. 6x 

. 6x 

. 61 

. 61 

. 61 



Pedal — augmented. 



Open Diapason . . . 16 ft 

Flute 8 ft 

Violone 16 ft 

CeUo 8 ft 

Bourdon 16 ft. 

Quint 10^ ft 

Ged^ckt 8 ft 



NOTES. 

Wood ... 30 
Wood ... 30 
Wood and Metml 30 
Wood and Metal 30 
Wood ... 30 
Wood ... 30 
Wood ... 30 



Couplers. 



Swell to Great 
Swell to Swell 4 ft* 
Swell to Swell x6 ft 
Swell to Choir 
Swell to Pedal 
Great to Pedal 



Great to Swell 
Great to Swell 4 ft 
Choir to Great 
Choir to GrttX 16 ft 
Choir to Pedal 
Swdl to Pedal 4 ft. 
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Combinaiions, 

I., 2., 3., o., Operating on Great and Pedal 

I., 2,, 3., 4., o., Operating on Swell and Pedal 

I', 2,f o., Operating on Choir and Pedal 

1. 1 2., o.. Operating on Pedal Only 

General Release Pedal Release 



Great to Pedal Reversible 

Swell to Pedal 

Sforzando 

Balanced Swell 

Crescendo 

Movable Key Desk 



Pedals, etc. 

Balanced Choir 
Balanced Crescendo 
General Release 
Wind Indicator 
Standard Pedal Key Board 
Electric Motor 



OFFICIAL PROCLAMATION BY QUEEN WILHELMINA OF 
HOLLAND CONCERNING UNIVERSITY DEGREES. 

We, WiHielmina, by the grace of God, Queen 
of the Netherlands, Princess of Orange-Nassau, 
etc., etc. — 

On the recommendation of our Minister of 
Home AflFairs of December 19, 1903, No. 7475, 
Division of Education ; 

Considering that, in view of Art. 5 of the law 
of July 9, 1900 (Off. PubL of Laws, No. 113), 
it has seemed necessary to us again to name the 
foreign institutions and the foreign certificates, 
referred to in Art. 85 bis of the law for the 
regulation of university education ; 

In consideration of Art. 85 bis of the law for 
the regulation of university education, in ac- 
cordance with the law of July 9, 1900 (Off. 
Publ. of Laws, No. 113) ; 

In view of the advice of each of the councils 
of the state imiversities ; 

Having heard the Council of State (advice 
of February 2, 1904, No. 13) ; 

Noticing the further report of the previously 
named Minister, of February 10, 1904, Na 847, 
Division of Education ; 

Have found it advisable and have decided, to 
decree: 

ARTICLE I. 

On a par with the certificate mentioned in 
Art. 1 1 of the law for the regulation of univer- 
sity education, with the exception mentioned in 
Art. 85 bis of that law, are placed : 



A. IN ALL FACTn.TIBS. 

1. The certificate of a passed matriculoHon 
examination in Cape Town University at Cape 
Town. 

2. The certificate of a passed examen du 
baccalaureai is lettres for a facultS des leifres 
in France. 

3. The MaturitdtS'Zeugniss received after a 
passed MaturitatsprUfurg, in a Gymnasium in 
one of the states of Germany or in Austria. 

4. The certificate of a passed propadentisck 
Examen, in Sweden in the faculty in which one 
wishes to be examined. 

5. The certificate of a passed klassiek Ex- 
amen Artium in a state Gymnasium, in a paro- 
chial or private institution, whose right to give 
this examination has been recognized, or before 
the committee of the state appointed for this 
purpose, in Norway. 

6. The certificate of a passed examen de 
maturiti des etudes gymnasiales (Reifeprufung 
fUr Gymnasial'Studien) in the grand-duchy of 
Luxemburg. 

7. The certificate of a passed examination, 
upon which the d^free of Bachelor of Arts has 
been conferred by one of the following univer- 
sities in the United States of North America: 

(a) University of California, Berkeley, Calif. ; 

(b) Catholic Universit>' of America, Washing- 
ton, D. C. ; (c) University of Chicago, Chicago, 
111.; (d) Clark University, Worcester, Mass.; 
(e) Columbia University, New York dty, 
N. Y. ; (/) Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. ; 
(g) Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass.: 
(h) Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. ; 
(•) Leland Stanford Junior University, Palo 
Alto, Calif. ; (k) University of Michigan, Ann 
Arbor, Mich. ; (/) University of Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia, Pa.; (m) Princeton University, 
Princeton, N. J. ; (n) University of Wisconsin, 
Madison, Wis.; (o) Yale University, New 
Haven, Conn. 

(Sections B and C and Article II here follow 
in the original proclamation.) 
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Our Minister of Home Affairs is charged 
with the execution of this resolution, which 
shall be published in the Official Publication of 
Laws, and of which a copy shall be sent to the 
Council of State. 

The Hague, 
February 12, 1904. 

WiLHELMINA. 
KUYPER, 
Minister of Home Affairs, 

Published February 26, 1904. 

J. A. LOEFF, 
Minister of Justice. 



APPREQIATtOM OF THE UMfVERSITY AROHfTCOTURC. 
There is a growing sense in Chicago of how 
much the University has added to the dty, not 
only in educational privileges and progress, but 
also in the artistic element of architectural 
beauty. In illustration of this is a brief edi- 
torial in the Chicago Chronicle of April 24, 
1904, which gives generous and deserved praise 
for what has already been accomplished at the 
University in the way of architecture that is 
adapted to its special purpose and is at the same 
time harmonious and beautiful in its general 
effects. The editorial in part is here given: 

No small praise is to be given to Dr. Harper and 
those who have had in charge the plans for the bnildingt 
at the University. The architects have kept in view 
fitvt of all the special purposes for which the buildings 
were designed and then secured the best effects possible 
under the conditions. 

No other university in America can boast of the sym- 
metry and harmony of buildings found on the campus at 
the University of Oiicago. The architecture at Harvard 
University is notoriously poor. Even the new buildings, 
intended to be models of the architect's skill, are pro- 
nounced by competent judges to be failures. Boston, 
with all her pride in the famous university, admits that 
architecturally Harvard is not a success. Her strength 
does not reveal itself in beauty. 

It is true the University of Chicago started out with 
large means and planned on an immense scale. It could 
look ahead and provide room and means for future needs, 
and so embrace the whole in one harmonious design ; but 
none the less there were possibilities for tremendont 



blunders, for a loud display of bad taste, and an idle 
waste of money. 

As the buildings stand they represent in a worthy 
way the high ideals signified by the University and are 
a lasting tribute to the artistic sense and judgment of 
the men who planned them. 



RARE BOTAMtCAL SPECtMEMS FROM MEXICO, 
Last winter The Botanical Society of America 
awarded to Dr. Charles J. Chamberlain, of the 
Department of Botany, a grant to defray the 
expenses of a trip to the Mexican tropics for the 
purpose of securing material of Dioon. This 
plant is one of the Cycads, an order very abtmd- 
ant in geological times, but now almost extinct. 
In general appearance it resembles a small palm, 
though not at all related to the palms. At inter- 
vals of several years it bears a single flower, the 
weight of which may reach thirteen pounds. 
The plant is found only in a very limited region 
in the vicinity of Jalapa, Mexico. Material was 
collected for a study of the embryology, which, 
it is hoped, may throw some light upon the 
origin of the higher plants and also upon the 
interrelationships of the lower Gymnosperms. 
Incidentally, a considerable amount of valuable 
museum material was secured. 

Through the courtesy of General Clayton, the 
United States minister to Mexico, and of Gov- 
ernor Dehesa, Dr. Chamberlain was enabled to 
accomplish more in a few weeks than he could 
ordinarily have done in a much longer time. 



THE FINAL CONCERT IN THE SERIES BY TH§ 
CHICAGO ORCHESTRA. 

On Monday evening, April 11, the third and 
last concert by the Chicago Orchestra, under the 
leadership of Theodore Thomas, was given in 
the Leon Mandd Assembly Hall before the 
largest audience of the series. The program 
was tmusual in its character, the overture to 
The Academic Festival, by Brahms, and the 
unfinished Symphony in B Minor, by Schubert, 
being among the numbers. There was a cordial 
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^ipprtdatkm o4 the orcbcftia's murptta&m of 
the rzrie4 progrvn^ an etpectal appeal haag 
rrtsAt hy the weird 2nd fhintire note in Sdra- 
fcert^n unfinished Symphony, The program was 

fr^ettme to iIk TA# Acmd^mic PestHai Brakmu 

%ymp^tMtf }fff. n, B MIfiof (muhnnkt^) Sckmbtrt 

VahMii&m, 0^$ $6 Elg^ 

flli w p fc oiik Fmm ¥0, t, Damst macdbrt Sm^mt-Smeng 

9n§me$tU U&m Di4 Mtis$€f$img0r W^gm^r 

The fterief of Thomas concerts has ghren so 
unustial 2m opportunity for musical cnltttre and 
enjoyment at the Unirersity diat it is a geaend 
desire to have a similar series next year. 



7H£ FACULTIEB. 



A lifjiiid-air plant will probably be installed in 
the basement of the Ryerson Physical Labora- 
tory during the coming summer, at a total cost 
of about %\f4po. 

On April 19 Associate Professor Edwin E. 
Sparks, of the Department of History, gave an 
a^ldrcfis before the Illinois .Society of the Sons 
of the Revolution at the Wellington Hotel in 
CTiicago. 

Professor William D. MacClintock, of the 
Department of English, gave an address before 
the Henry George Association of Chicago on 
April 21, His subject was "Whitman the Poet 
of Democracy/' 

In the Popular Science Monthly for April 
Assistant Professor Robert A. Millikan, of the 
Department of Physics, has a contribution en- 
titled ''Recent Discoveries in Radiation and 
Their Significance." 

Professor Joseph P. Iddings, of the Depart- 
ment of Geology, contributed to the February- 
March issue of the Journal of Geology an article 
on " A Fracture Valley System." A remarkably 
detailed geological map of the region north of 
the Yellowstone National Park accompanies the 
article. 
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president of die Cbicaso sedioa of die Ameri- 
can Cbcnncal Society iior die cnrat year. 

Professor Alexander Soirtii's iM b cfe Umy 
OniUme of General Ckewdsirj (Umvcrszty of 
QucagD Press), has ap pe ar ed in German trans- 
lation and is already in use in several German 
universities. 

On April 20, in Wasfaington, D. C« the Na- 
tional Academy of Sciences awarded to Profes- 
sor George E. Hale, Director of the Yerkes 
Obsenratory, die Draper gold medal, as a special 
recognition of his researdies in astrophysics. 

On April 8 Professor John U. Nef, Head 
of die DqHUtnient of Chenustry, ^oke, by 
invitation, before the Ann Arbor section of 
the American Chemical Society. His sub- 
ject was "Dissociation Phenomena in Carbon 
Chemistry." 

"Some Defects in the Teaching of Modem 
Languages in the Collie and University," is 
the title of a contribution by Professor Starr W. 
Cutting, of the Department of Germanic Lan- 
guages and Literatures, in the April issue of the 
School Review. 

The Washington Promenade and the Pan- 
Hellenic ball, both of which were held in the 
new Bartiett Gymnasium, illustrated how well 
the building is adapted to the social require- 
ments of the University, apart from its use as a 
training place for physical culture. 

Mr. Wallace Heckman, Counsel and Business 
Agent of the University, leaves with his family 
for Europe early in May. He will be gone three 
months and will spend much of his time in Italy. 

Professor Harry Pratt Judson, Dean of the 
Faculties of Arts, Literature, and Science, has 
gone on an extended trip through the West in 
the interest of the University. He will visit, 
among other places, Denver, San Francisco, and 
Seattie. 
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Dr. James Ncvins Hyde, Professorial Lec- 
turer on Dermatology, gave an open lecture in 
Kent Theater, April 13, on the subject of " The 
Medical Corps of the United States Navy: 
Some Facts Relating to its Past and Present." 

At an open meeting of the Sociology Qub, 
held in the Library of Hitchcock Hall on April 
18, Miss Jane Addams, Head Resident of Hull 
House, Chicago, spoke on the subject of 
" The Present Crisis in the Morals of Trades- 
Unionism." 

Assistant Professor Albert H. Tolman, of the 
Department of English, is the author of a vol- 
ume recently issued by Houghton, MifHin & Co., 
entitled The Views about Hamlet and Other 
Essays. Among the other essays are " Studies 
in Macbeth," "The Author's Comment in 
' Vanity Fair'," " Shakespeare's Stage and Mod- 
em Adaptations," "The Symbolic Value of 
English Sounds," " Shakespeare and * The Tam- 
ing of the Shrew'," "Shakespeare's 'Love's 
Labour's Won'," and "The Style of Anglo- 
Saxon Poetry." 

On April 7 there was held in Hutchinson Hall 
the twentieth annual Inter-Seminary Dinner of 
the theological students of Chicago and Evans- 
ton. The guests included the students of the 
Garrett Biblical Institute, the Chicago Theo- 
logical Seminary, the McCormick Theological 
Seminary, and the University of Chicago Di- 
vinity School. Professor Eri B. Hulbert, Dean 
of the Divinity School, presided as toastmaster. 
The music was furnished by the University of 
Chicago Military Band. Nearly three hundred 
guests were in attendance. 

The opening article in the April Elementary 
School Teacher is contributed by Associate Pro- 
fessor Martha Fleming, of the College of Edu- 
cation, and is entitled, "Must it Be A Lost 
Art?" Anna Talea Scherz, of the School of 
Education, has a contribution on "The Dram- 
""''* Sense an Aid in Learning a Foreign Lan- 
;" Bertha Payne, of the College of 



Education, writes upon " Dramatic Play in tiie 
Kindergarten;" and Porter Lander MacQin- 
tock, of the Schocd of Education, closes the 
number with a contribution " Concerning Drama 
and Oratory in the School." 

On April 19 at the monthly meeting of the 
University Settlement League, held at the Quad- 
rangle Qub, the by-laws of the organization 
were changed so that the president may hold 
office for three consecutive years. Mrs. Charles 
R. Henderson has held the office for two years ; 
and because of her very efficient service and the 
importance of questions to be decided the com- 
ing year, the change in the by-laws was made. 
The address at the meeting was given by Dr. 
Lucy Ryder, of New York city, on " The Evils 
of Child Marriage in India." Dr. Ryder gave 
the results and observations of her long resi- 
dence and work in India. 

In the April issue of the American Journal of 
Semitic Languages and Literatures Dr. Edgar 
J. Goodspeed, of the Department of Bibical and 
Patristic Greek, has a contribution on "An 
Ethiopic Manuscript of John's Gospel." In the 
same number Professor Robert F. Harper, 
Director of the Oriental Exploration Fund for 
Assyria and Babylonia, contributes a first report 
from Bismya in Babylonia, which summarizes 
the results already achieved in the excavations 
now being carried on under the immediate direc- 
tion of Dr. Edgar J. Banks, of the Department 
of Semitic Languages and Literatures. 

Under the general head of " Recent Theologi- 
cal Literature," Professor Franklin Johns<m, of 
the Department of Church History, discusses in 
the April issue of the American Journal of 
Theology, "The Speaking of Women in the 
Apostolic Churches." In the same number As- 
sociate Professor John W. Moncrief, of the 
Department of Church History, writes on " John 
Calvin ;" Dr. John M. P. Smith, of the Depart- 
ment of Semitic Languages and Literatures, re- 
views jointly with Professor James A. Kelso, of 
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the Western Theological Seminary, " The Latest 
History of Israel ; " Professor George B. Foster 
and Assistant Professor Gerald B. Smith, of the 
Department of Systematic Theology, discuss 
"Recent Literature on Systematic Theology;" 
Professor Charles R. Henderson, of the Depart- 
ment of Sociology, writes upon "Religion in 
Conduct;" and Professor James R. Jewett, of 
the Department of Semitic Languages and 
Literatures, discusses "Recent Literature on 
Islam." 

In connection with the American Society for 
the History of Religions the University arranged 
for a course of five lectures on " The Religion 
of Egypt," which were given in Haskell Oriental 
Museum, by Professor Georg Steindorff, Ph.D., 
of the University of Leipzig, from April 
4 to April 8. The subjects of the lectures were 
as follows: "The Egyptian Religion in the 
Oldest Period;" "The Development of the 
Egyptian Religion;" "Temples and Cere- 
monies;" "The Views Concerning Life After 
Death;" "Graves and Burials;" "Egyptian 
Religion Outside of Egypt." 

Five hundred people attended the banquet 
of the Baptist Social Union of Chicago, given 
i.i Hutchinson Hall on the evening of April 5. 
The members of the Union were guests of the 
University, and were welcomed by President 
Harper, who also introduced Dr. Edward Jud- 
son, of the Divinity School, as the principal 
speaker. The dinner was preceded by a recep- 
tion in the Reynolds Club House. During the 
afternoon many groups of visitors were taken 
about the campus by student guides. The ban- 
quet is said to have been the largest and most 
successful in the history of the Union. Dr. 
Thomas W. Goodspeed, Secretary of the Uni- 
versity Board of Trustees, was chairman of the 
committee on arrangements. 

Mr. Robert S. McQure, who died on April 15 
at the Wesley Hospital, Chicago, as the result of 
an operation for appendicitis, entered the Uni- 



versity from the Morgan Park Academy in 
1896, and was graduated with the Bachelor's 
degree, and honorable mention, in 1900. Dur- 
ing his University course he showed especial 
ability in oratory, having won the Ferdinand 
Peck prize in public speaking, and the Univer- 
sity and Joseph Leiter prizes in debate. Soon 
after graduation he entered the Harvard law 
school, and took his degree of Bachelor of Laws 
at the Northwestern University law school in 
1902. At the time of his death he was con- 
nected with the Chicago law firm of Matz, 
Fisher & Bayden. He was also a member of the 
Hamilton and City Qubs of Chicago. 

In the April issue of the Elementary School 
Teacher is a contribution on " The Dramatic in 
Education," written by Anita McCormick Blaine 
(Mrs. Emmons Blaine). The suggestions con- 
tained in the article are striking and have been 
widely discussed. Among the closing para- 
graphs are these : 

Where shall we find the dramatic food we wish to 
feed to young minds ? When we have had the rare chance 
of taking them to see Jefferson in his plays, and the too 
rare chance of letting them see some of Shakespeare's 
plays, what shall we do more? Almost nothing is suited 
to them. Tragedies do not come within their comprehen- 
sion; as for current comedies, Heaven forbid that they 
should 1 Light operas are heavy with vulgarity and 
dulness. 

Would it not be a boon if some theater should now 
and then ignore what is thought to be public taste, and 
occasionally serve us confections we could give as treats 
to our children, not mixed with poisons through and 
through; if, for example, a point should be made of 
having on Saturdays plays that were chosen with school 
children in view? Or could not the school forces in 
Chicago set on foot a series of dramatic entertainments 
which should be profitable to the children of the city? 

On March 15 Mr. Arthur White Greeley, 
professor of zoology in Washington University, 
died at St. Louis from the effects of an operation 
for appendicitis. Dr. Greeley was a graduate 
of Leiand Stanford University, of the class of 
1898. After his graduation he was for a time 
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connected with the United States fur-seal com- also actively connected with the work of the 

mission in Alaska. He later engaged in field Marine Biological Laboratory at Wood's Hole, 

work in South America with the Banner- Mass. In the Daily Maroon of March i6 there 

Agassiz expedition of 1900. He was assistant was a communication from the Medical Club of 

in the Department of Physiology at the Univer- the University expressing appreciation of the 

sity of Qiicago in 1901-2, receiving his Doctor's high personal character of Dr. Greeley and of 

degree, cum laude, in June of 1902. He was the great scientific value of his work. 
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